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abridged.  But  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  an  ungrateful 
return  for  the  labor  so  kindly  bestowed  by  him  on  its 
preparation,  to  subject  it  against  his  wishes  to  any  consid- 
erable retrenchment.  Being  myself  entitled  to  no  part  of 
the  credit  of  its  formation,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  its  equal,  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  Index,  will  in 
my  opinion  not  be  readily  found.  It  has  been  carried 
though  the  press  under  the  critical  eye  of  my  friend 
Charles  Polsom,  Esq. 

While  I  have  great  reason  to  acknowledge  the  kindness 
with  which  the  contents  of  these  volumes  have  been  re- 
ceived, both  as  spoken  and  in  print,  I  would  observe  that 
it  is  not  wholly  of  choice  that  I  continue  to  give  so  much 
of  my  time  to  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  these  occa- 
sional performances,  for  which  I  cannot  promise  myself  so 
durable  an  interest,  as  might  perhaps  be  hoped  for  literary 
labors  of  another  kind.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I 
decline  many  more  invitations  to  speak  in  public  than  I 
accept,  and  that  my  frequent  appearance  is  the  result  of 
urgency,  to  which  I  often  yield  with  great  reluctance, 
being  sensible  that  I  am  near  the  age,  if  indeed  I  have  not 
reached  it,  when  the  platform  should  be  left  to  younger 
men. 

EDWARD   EVERETT. 
Boston,  September,  1859. 
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The  present  volume  contaiiis  the  Orations  and  Speeches 
delivered  by  me  since  the  month  of  May,  1850,  —  the 
date  with  which  the  second  volume  closes.  The  contents 
of  the  volume  having  been  made  up  a  twelvemonth  ago 
and  its  size  preventing  any  further  addition,  several 
speeches  and  discourses  of  a  later  date  have  been  neces- 
sarily omitted;  —  among  them  a  Eulogy  on  Mr.  Thomas 
Dowse,  a  Discourse  on  the  Early  Days  of  Franklin,  Re- 
marks on  the  Decease  of  Mr.  Choate,  and  an  Address  at 
the  Dedication  of  the  Statue  of  Mr.  Webster. 

Being  stiU  under  engagement  to  repeat,  at  many  places 

in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of   the 

fund  for    the    purchase  of   Mount  Vernon,  the  Discourse 

on  the   Character  of  Washington,  originally  delivered  on 

the  22d  of  February,  1856,  I  reserve  that  also  for  future 

publication. 

With  the  orations  and  addresses  contained  in  this  volume, 
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I  have  included  two  or  three  articles  of  a  different  kind, 
such  as  the  Memoir  of  Ahdul  Rahamaii,  the  Obituary 
Notice  of  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  the  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Peter  C.  Brooks.  The  first  of  these  seemed  to  furnish  a 
suitable  illustration  of  the  Speech  before  the  Colonization 
Society ;  and  the  second  is  given  as  an  appropriate  su[> 
plemeut  to  the  Remarks  made  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Lawrence's  Decease,  I  have  introduced  the 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Brooks  into  the  volume,  from  a  wish  to 
extend,  as  widely  and  permanently  as  I  could,  this  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  upright 
of  men. 

Adhering  to  the  plan  pursued  in  the  two  former  volumes, 
I  have  excluded  also  from  this  volume  the  speeches  made 
by  me  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  years 
1853  and  1854  (witli  the  exception  of  the  Remarks  on  the 
Death  of  Vice-President  King),  and  one  or  two  political 
speeches  made  on  other  occasions. 

Tlie  present  volume  will  bo  found  to  contain  a  very 
complete  Analytical  Index  of  the  three  volumes,  for  the 
preparation  of  which  I  am  wliolly  indebted  to  the  friendly 
interest  of  S,  Austin  AUibone,  Esq*,  of  Philadelphia,  so  well 
known  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  Author  of  the  *'  Critical 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature,  and  British  and  American 
Authors,  Living  and  Deceased.*'  I  am  not  without  fears 
tliat  his  partiality  has  led  him  into  a  degree  of  minuteness 
not  warranted  by  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  for  this 
reason  I  was  desirous  tliat  the  Index  should  be  materially 
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BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL/ 


WuEK  I  contemplate  the  surrounding  objects,  and  considei 
how  much  of  our  prosperity  is  due  to  the  event  which  we 
commemorate  this  day,  I  cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  epitaph 
of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's :  If  you  seek  for  a  monument 
look  around  you.  We  have  indeed  erected  an  enduring  mon- 
ument on  the  hill  before  us.  No  ordinary  human  violence 
will  shake  the  solid  column.  The  storms  of  a  thousand  win- 
ters will  beat  upon  it  in  vain ;  the  earthquake  and  the  light- 
ning alone  can  lay  it  low.  But  while  this  noble  monument 
shall  for  ever  mark  the  very  spot  where  our  fathers  deserved 
well  of  their  country,  I  behold  before  us  and  around  us,  not 
less  expressive  memorials  of  their  principles  and  their  charac- 
ters. 

This  building,  which  has  sent  forth  some  of  those  floating 
castles,  on  which  you,  sir,  (Commodore  Downes,)  and  your 
brave  associates,  have  borne  the  naval  thunders  of  America 
to  the  fiirthest  seas,  does  it  not,  hung  as  it  is  with  the  ban- 
ners of  every  nation,  and  none  more  honored  than  our  own, 
remind  us  of  that  tremendous  day,  when,  beneath  a  summer's 
8im  and  a  canopy  of  smoke  and  flame,  our  fathers,  (without 
a  Mend  at  that  time  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,)  stood 
for  thirteen  hours  the  shock  of  the  unequal  contest  ?  That 
formidable  park  of  artillery,  how  does  it  not  contrast  with 
the  six  poor  field-pieces  of  the  17th  June;  —  the  noble  ships 
moored  in  the  harbor,  —  one  of  them,  the  Ohio,  bearing  the 
name  of  a  mighty  State,  in  which,  at  that  time,  the  smoke  of 
a  white  man's  cabin  had  never  curled  on  the  breeze,  —  a  ship 

*  An  Oration  delivered  on  the  17th  of  June,  1850,  in  the  ship-house  in  the 
Nayy  Yard  in  Charlestown,  being  the  seventy-fiflh  anniversary  of  the  battle* 
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which  has  just  returned  from  her  cruise  along  those  golden 
shorea  of  the  Pacificj  which  have  lately  been  added  to  our 
great  republican  enipire ;  —  the  very  spot  beneath  our  feet, 
near  which  the  royal  army  landed  on  the  17th  June,  1775  ;  — 
I  say,  fellow-citizens,  do  not  these  objects,  each  and  aD,  con- 
stitute a  most  expressive  monument  to  the  great  men  of  that 
day? 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens ;  it  was  among  the  original 
objects  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Associationj  to  perpet- 
uate, by  stated  celebrations,  the  glorious  memory  of  the  17th 
of  June,  1775.  Its  first  purposCj  of  couise,  was  to  erect  an 
imperishable  landmark  on  the  spot  itself.  But  it  was  another 
object  of  the  Association,  announced  among  its  earliest  pro- 
ceedings, as  you,  sir,  (Hon,  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,)  are 
well  aware,  for  you  were  among  its  earliest  promoters  and 
officers,  to  provide  for  the  stated  conunem oration  of  the  bat- 
tie,  We  borrowed  the  form  of  the  monument  from  the 
structures  of  ancient  Egypt,  but  we  did  not  iutend  that  it 
should  stand  like  the  obelisks  and  pyramids,  a  silent  mys* 
tery  to  the  successive  generations  that  gaze  upon  them.  We 
wished  that,  from  time  to  time,  there  should  go  forth  a  faith- 
ful record  of  the  glorious  event,  and  of  the  all-important  prin- 
ciples to  which  the  monument  is  consecrated ;  and  while  the 
majestic  shaft  itself,  from  the  clouds  to  which  it  towers,  shall 
address  its  solemn  eloquence  to  the  eye,  that  the  pen  and 
voice,  to  the  end  of  time,  should  interpret  its  illustrious  sig- 
nificance to  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

But  when  I  consider,  feUow-citizens,  that  but  seven  years 
have  elapsed  since  you  were  addressed  on  the  summit  of 
Bunker  Hill,  on  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  monu- 
ment, by  the  great  master  of  American  eloquence,  and  that 
many  present  must  freshly  recollect  the  matchless  strain  to 
which  they  listenedj  from  the  same  lips,  on  this  day  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  I  feel  how  hopeless  is  the  task  I  have  imder- 
taken.  What  can  I  attempt  to  say  to  you,  which  was  not 
said  on  those  occasions,  in  a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  amended  and  nothing  to  be  added?  Even  if  I  should 
confine  myself  to  a  simple  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  day^ 
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ikej  have  been  so  frequently  rehearsed  by  writers  and  speak- 
ers of  great  ability,  that  I  should  deem  it  vain  to  seek  for 
additional  facts,  or  to  give  to  those  already  known  an  air  of 
novelty.  Every  published  account  from  authentic  sources 
has  been  carefully  compared;  the  recollections  of  the  surviv- 
ing eye-witnesses  in  1825,  were  diligently  taken  down  at  that 
time;  and  many  letters  written  shortly  after  the  battle,  by 
those  who  bore  a  part  in  it,  have  at  different  periods  been 
brought  to  light.  Several  such,  of  great  importance,  are  con- 
tained in  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Frothingham,  of  this 
place,  lately  published.  Among  these,  is  one  of  extreme 
interest  from  Colonel  Prescott  himself  to  John  Adams.  But 
even  this  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  from  the  pen 
of  Prescott,  throws  no  new  light  upon  the  main  event,  al- 
though it  proves  conclusively,  what  no  man  doubted,  that  the 
modesty  of  this  sterling  patriot  was  equal  to  Ms  heroism.* 

As  far  as  the  narrative  of  events  is  concerned,  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  must  now  be  committed  to  the  classical  histo- 
rians of  the  country,  to  take  its  fitting  place  in  our  annals. 
To  the  vigorous  and  brilliant  pen  of  Bajncroft,  which  has 
already  recorded  the  settlement  and  colonization  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  to  the  accurate  and  philosophical  research  of 
Sparks,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  lives  of  Washing- 
ton and  Franklin,  and  the  standard  editions  of  their  works, 
we  can  safely  leave  the  great  event  of  this  day,  to  find  its  per- 
manent record  in  those  histories  of  the  revolution  which  they 
permit  us  to  expect  from  them.  There  is  another  American 
historian,  whose  name,  on  this  occasion,  rises  spontaneously  to 
my  lips.  Had  he  not  achieved  the  highest  reputation  for  him- 
self and  reflected  the  greatest  honor  upon  his  country,  by  his 
admirable  works  on  subjects  of  more  remote  and  even  foreign 
interest,  we  could  almost  wish  that  he,  too,  had  selected  a 
topic  which  would  have  given  us  a  description  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  from  the  pen  of  Prescott ;  that  the  courage  and 
conduct  on  which  the  cause  of  America  reposed  on  this  day 

*  Frothingham'a  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  and  of  the  battles  of 
Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill.    Appendix,  p.  395. 
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of  her  great  peril  might  have  been  illustrated  by  a  hist^Diian 

of  kindred  blood. 

The  importance  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  rests  mainly 
on  its  consequences.  Its  influence  on  the  success  of  the  rev- 
olution lifts  it  up  from  the  level  of  vulgar  gladiatorial  con- 
tests, and  gives  it  a  place  among  those  few  momentous  ap- 
peals to  arms,  which  have  affected  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  condition  of  man  for  ages.  But  even  in  itself  considered, 
I  know  not  what  element  of  stirring  interest  is  wanting,  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  history. 
Need  I  remind  yon  of  the  solemn  parade  on  Cambridge 
Common,  at  the  close  of  the  day  on  the  16th  of  June ;  the 
blessing  invoked  by  the  President  of  the  University  on  the 
yet  unannounced  expedition ;  the  silent  and  thoughtful  march 
of  the  column  under  the  veteran  Prescott,  preceded  by  ser- 
geants with  dark  lanterns ;  the  lines  marked  out  by  Gridley, 
the  same  who  at  Louisburgj  at  the  third  trial,  threw  a  shell 
into  the  citadelj  and  who  drew  the  only  two  field-pieces  used 
at  the  fall  of  Quebec  up  the  heights  of  Abraham ;  the  mid- 
night toil  in  the  trenches ;  the  cry  of  the  sentinel,  "  all 's  weU/' 
heard  from  the  British  ships  moored  between  Boston  and 
Charlestown,  by  Colonel  Prescott  and  Major  Brooks,  as, 
twice  in  the  course  of  that  short  and  anxious  night,  they  went 
down  to  the  water's  side.  The  day  dawns  and  the  fire  of  the 
"  Lively"  opens  on  the  redoubt.  The  garrison  in  Boston,  the 
American  encampments,  the  surroimding  comitry  start  at  the 
sound  As  the  morning  advances,  every  roof,  steeple,  tree, 
and  hill-top,  that  commands  the  scene,  is  alive  with  ejcpecta* 
tion.  At  noon,  the  British  troops  cross  in  twenty-eight  barges 
from  Long  Wharf  and  the  North  Battery  in  Boston  ;  and  as 
they  move,  the  rays  of  a  meridian  summer's  sun  are  reflected 
from  burnished  arms,  gay  uniforms,  and  the  sparkling  waters, 
A  sharp  fire  from  Copp's  Hill,  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  float- 
ing batteries,  sweeps  across  Charlestown  to  cover  the  debark- 
ation. 

They  land  at  or  near  this  spot,  then  called  Moulton^s  Point, 
and  lying  in  a  state  of  nature.     The  hostile  force  consists  of 
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regiments  that  have  won  laurels  at  Dettingen  and  Minden, 
led  by  chiefs  who  had  l)een  trained  in  all  the  wars  of  Europe. 
It  is  soon  perceived  that  the  balls  brought  over  are  too  large 
for  the  field-pieces.  Sir  William  Howe,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  having  reconnoitred  the  American  lines  and  formed  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  their  strength  and  of  the  reenforce- 
ments  which  were  seen  to  arrive  from  Medford,  sends  over  to 
Boston  for  more  troops.  In  the  interval,  his  army,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  reenforcements,  makes  a  leisurely  meal  from 
the  contents  of  their  knapsacks. 

Far  different  was  the  condition  of  the  Americans  who  had 
now  toiled  in  throwing  up  the  entrenchments  from  midnight, 
without  repose,  without  adequate  supplies,  without  relief, 
imder  an  incessant  cannonade,  harassing  though  not  destruc- 
tive, beneath  a  summer's  sun.  They  occupied  the  redoubt, 
the  spot  on  which  the  monument  is  built,  and  a  breastwork 
leading  from  it,  on  the  northerly  slope  of  the  hill,  of  which 
the  traces  still  remain.  About  the  time  when  the  British 
army  landed,  the  regiments  under  Stark  and  Reed  arrived 
from  Medford.  Stark  had  marched  at  a  leisurely  pace  over 
the  Neck,  beneath  the  fire  of  the  floating  batteries,  because 
one  fresh  man  in  action  (according  to  the  observation  of 
Stark,  as  reported  by  General  Dearborn  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed) was  better  than  ten  who  are  exhausted.  At  this 
time,  also,  Warren  arrived  at  the  lines,  and,  without  assum- 
ing the  command  as  major-general,  acted  to  the  last  as  a  vol- 
unteer. Putnam,  the  only  mounted  officer  in  the  field,  passed 
between  Charlestown  and  head-quarters  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  to  hasten  the  reenforcements. 

At  three  o'clock  the  battle  began.  The  British  force,  in 
two  principal  columns,  moved  forward  to  the  attack.  The 
right,  under  the  command  of  Howe,  was  directed  against  a 
position  which  had  been  taken  up  on  the  Mystic  River  by  the 
CJonnecticut  men  under  Knowlton,  detached  from  the  redoubt 
and  supported  by  Stark's  and  Reed's  reenforcement ;  the  left 
was  led  by  Pigot  directly  against  the  redoubt.  The  artillery, 
from  Copp's  Hill,  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  floating  batteries, 
redoubled  its  fire ;  and  as  the  hostile  troops  moved  slowly  up 
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the  hiM,  they  halted  at  intervals  to  give  their  field-pieces  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  impression  on  the  American  lines. 
The  American  force  watched  unmoved  these  fearful  pauses 
in  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Their  own  artillery  wag  of  the 
most  inefficient  description  and  for  the  most  part  feebly 
served-  The  men  were  ordered  by  their  officers,  both  in 
the  redoubt  and  along  the  lines,  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the 
enemy  was  near  at  hand,  when  it  was  delivered  with  such 
fatal  effect,  that  after  a  few  moments'  gallant  resistance,  he 
retreated  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
first  attack,  both  at  the  redoubt  and  breastwork,  and  at  the 
rail  fence. 

A  brief  pause  succeeds,  and  the  enemy  rallies  to  a  second 
attack.  Again  his  forces  move  in  two  divisions.  The  Amer- 
icans, gaining  confidence  from  their  first  success,  reser\"e  their 
fire  with  still  greater  coolness  than  before,  and  until  the  hos- 
tile force  is  within  six  or  eight  rods.  It  was  then  given  with 
proportionably  greater  eflect  It  was  vigorously  returned 
from  the  veteran  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  but,  after  a  brief  strug- 
gle between  discipline  and  courage  on  the  one  side  and  the 
unerring  aim  of  the  American  musket  levelled  with  equal 
steadiness  on  the  other,  the  royal  troops  are  again  compelled 
to  retreat  to  tlie  foot  of  the  bill,  and  some  of  the  men  even 
take  shelter  in  the  boats. 

Thus  far  the  important  day  had  gone  with  the  Americans, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  contended,  the  weariness  of  the  sleepless  night  and 
of  eighteen  hoius'  continuous  march,  toilj  suspense,  and  con- 
flict ;  with  no  reJreshraent  beyond  the  scanty  supply  brought 
with  them;  and  no  cfiicient  relief.  Had  they  been  ade- 
quately supported  and  re  en  forced,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
crowned  an  heroic  defence  by  a  final  and  complete  victory. 
But  the  decisive  struggle  in  the  redoubt  and  at  the  breast- 
work remained  to  be  made  by  those  who  had  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  whose  ammunition  was  now  nearly 
gone  their  numbers  greatly  reduced,  their  strength  exhausted. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  last  great  eflbrt  was  made 
by  the  enemy.     His  forces  are  rallied  with  some  difficulty  for 
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another  tttfaok.  New  leenforcements  are  brought  over  from 
Boston,  aad  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  an  officer  of  experience  and 
gallantry,  crosses  with  them  as  a  volunteer,  and  renders  the 
most  important  services,  in  leading  up  the  men  once  more  to 
action.  Every  thing  is  disposed  for  a  final  and  desperate 
effort  A  demonstration  only  is  made  against  the  rail  fence, 
and  the  main  force  of  the  movement  is  directed  against  the 
redoubt  and  breastwork.  As  the  British  army  advances, 
Charlestown  is  fired  by  shells  from  the  opposite  batteries  in 
Boston.  The  flames  catch  from  building  to  building,  till  the 
whole  town  is  on  fire.  The  British  field-train  forces  its  way 
through  the  undefended  opening  between  the  rail  fence  and 
the  breastwork,  so  as  to  command  the  interior  of  the  redoubt 

The  royal  troops,  advancing  in  one  column,  reserve  their 
fire  till  they  reach  the  entrenchment ;  and  while  the  conflagra- 
tion of  three  or  four  hundred  buildings  throws  a  broad  sheet 
of  smoke  and  flames  across  the  sky,  the  redoubt  is  forced  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  Few  of  the  American  guns  are 
frumished  with  that  weapon.  Prescott  defends  himself  with 
his  sword  against  an  assault  with  the  bayonet,  which  passes 
more  than  once  through  his  coat ;  the  hostile  force  outnum- 
bers the  Americans  in  the  redoubt,  by  more  than  ten  to  one, 
probably  in  twice  that  proportion ;  and  a  reluctant  order  is 
given  to  retreat  Among  the  last  to  quit  the  redoubt  was  the 
lion-hearted  Warren,  and  the  first  steps  of  the  pursuer  were 
over  his  dead  body.  Ages  to  come  will  weep  tears  of  admira- 
tion on  the  stone,  which  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell.  Put- 
nam attempted  a  rally  on  Bunker  Hill,  (properly  so  called,) 
but  without  success.  The  power  of  physical  endurance  was 
exhausted.  No  attempt  at  pursuit  was  made  by  the  royal 
commander.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  strongly  urged  that  the 
dear-bought  advantages  of  the  day  should  be  followed  up, 
but  Howe,  with  greater  prudence,  was  well  content  with  the 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  losses  of  the  two  parties  attest  the  severity  of  this 

great  day.     On  the  royal  side,  the  official  report  acknowledges 

the  loss  of  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  killed  and  wounded ; 

a  greater  number  than  the  entire  amoimt  of  Prescott's  detach- 
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ment  On  the  American  side,  according  to  the  official  ac- 
count, one  hundred  and  fifteen  were  kiJIed,  three  hundred 
and  five  were  wounded,  and  thirty  were  made  prisoners ;  in 
all  fom  hundred  and  fifty,  a  greater  loss  than  that  of  the  Gre- 
cians at  Marathon  or  PtatsBa,  or  of  Cajsar  at  Pharsalia.  If 
General  Gage's  loose  statement  of  the  number  of  his  troops 
in  action  is  correct,  one  half  of  his  troops  were  killed  or 
wounded.*  He  intrenched  himself  the  next  day  on  Breed's 
and  Bunker  Hill,  and  from  these  positions,  so  long  as  the 
royal  army  remained  in  Boston,  it  never  attempted  to  ad- 
vance a  foot  into  the  country. 

A  letter  written  a  week  afterwards,  by  General  Burgoyne, 
gives  a  graphic  and  animated  picture  of  the  battle,  which  he 
witnessed  from  Copp's  HUL  Among  the  traits  with  which 
he  heightens  the  eflect  of  the  scene,  he  mentions  the  reflection 
in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  that  *'  defeat  was  the  final  loss 
of  the  British  empire  in  America.''  It  has  been  debated, 
whether  the  result  of  the  day  is,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  ac- 
*  counted  a  victory  or  a  defeat  to  the  British  arms.  If  we  are 
permitted  to  apply  General  Burgoyne's  criterion,  we  may  re- 
fer to  history  for  the  settlement  of  that  controversy. 

Such  was  our  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  not  more  decisively 
did  that  contest  affect  the  fortunes  of  Greece,  than  the  char* 
acter  of  our  rcvohitionary  war  was  aflected  by  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  It  put  the  final  seal  to  that  trial  of  temper  and 
courage,  which  commenced  on  the  19th  of  April.  Victory  or 
defeat,  "  it  was  the  final  loss  of  the  British  empire  to  America  " 

The  light,  in  which  the  population  of  the  colonies  now 
stood  before  the  worlds  was  novel  and  miexpectcd.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  train  of  circumstances  in  their  earlier  history, 
providentially  calculated  to  form  them  for  a  great  crisis. 
They  were,  in  their  chief  pursuits  and  character,  an  uimiiii- 
tary  population.     The  profession  of  arras  was  unknown  to 


•  General  Gage  says,  *'  The  whole,  when  in  conjunction,  making  a  body 
of  something  above  two  thousand  men  "  But  this  statement  is  certainly  far 
too  low*  Col  Swett  observes^  that  *♦  if  the  corps  [known  to  have  been  in  the 
action]  were  but  half  full,  there  were  four  thousand  three  hiindred  and  fifty.' 
—Hkiory  of  Bunker  Hiti  Battle,  M  td,,p.  26. 
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ihem.  The  learned  professions  were  well  fiUed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  but  the  people  were  mainly  farmers  in  the 
north,  and  planters  in  the  south.  There  were  merchants  and 
artisans  in  the  cities,  mariners  and  fishermen  on  the  seaboard ; 
and  far  in  the  interior  a  hardy  race  of  pioneers,  inured  to  the 
perils  of  border  life,  half  husbandman  and  half  hunter.  Sol- 
diers, properly  so  called,  there  were  nowhere ;  but  everywhere 
men  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms.  In  time  of  war  large 
provincial  forces  were  levied,  which  often  rendered  the  most 
essential  services ;  and  the  rangers,  especially,  who  were  re- 
cruited for  the  most  part  on  the  frontier,  proved  themselves  at 
all  times  the  terror  of  the  Canadian  and  savage  foe.  In  this 
way  it  was,  that  among  a  population  essentially  unwarlike, 
to  which  the.  usual  inducements  to  the  military  career  were 
almost  wholly  unknown,  there  had  been  formed  a  school  of 
skilful  and  intrepid  officers,  and  no  small  amount  of  military 
experience  had  been  acquired  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Still,  however,  it  is  a  marked  character  of  the  revolutionary 
contest,  that  its  military  leaders^^as  a  class,  were  strangers  to 
military  ambition.  They  were  mostly  like  the  citizen  soldiers 
of  ancient  Rome,  in  her  uncorrupted  days ;  and  like  them,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  they  left  the  plough  and  the  other 
pursuits  of  civil  life  for  the  field.  One  chief  ground  on  which 
the  American  revolution  will  command  the  sympathy  of  ages, 
is  the  unsuspected  disinterestedness  of  its  military  leaders, 
and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  its  armies.  Marathon  itself  sheds 
no  glory  on  the  dishonored  end  of  Miltiades  and  Themisto- 
cles.  If  the  patriots  of  '75  could  have  been  plausibly  sus- 
pected of  selfish  motives;  if  it  could  have  been*  insinuated 
with  any  show  of  reason,  that  Washington  was  ambitious  of 
commanding  an  array,  that  the  Franklins  and  Adamses,  the 
Henrys  and  the  Jeffersons  were  actuated  by  a  craving  for  the 
honors  and  emoluments  to  be  expected  under  the  new  gov- 
ernment, I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  taint  of  selfishness 
would  have  poisoned  the  revolution.  It  would  have  stripped 
it  not  merely  of  its  moral  grandeur  and  beauty,  but  of  its  po- 
litical power.  But  Dr.  Johnson's  notion,  that  it  might  be  the 
purpose  of  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  "  to  encircle  with  a 
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diadem  the  brows  of  Mr.  Gushing,"  scarcely  moves  a  smile. 
Such  a  suggestion  as  that  Warren,  and  Putnam,  and  Pres- 
cott  were  carried  to  the  summit  of  yonder  hill  by  the  hope  of 
military  advancement,  or  tne  prospect  of  the  spoils  of  profit- 
able war,  wonld  be  regarded  less  as  a  calumny  than  as  an 
absurdity.  No  one  would  stoop  to  refute  it.  It  wonld  make 
as  deep  an  impression  on  theii  pure  fame,  as  the  breath  of  a 
summer  evening  makes  upon  the  eternal  granite  ^which  com- 
memorates their  patriotism. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  free  from  the  military 
passion,  not  less  was  this  the  case  with  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. Events  had  made  them  familiar  with  the  eiforts,  the  ex- 
posures, and  the  vicissitudes  of  w^ar,  —  and^  as  I  have  just  ob- 
served, large  colonial  levies  w^ere  made  from  time  to  time ;  — 
but  the  population  remained  strangers  to  what  may  be  called 
in  this  connection  the  tmde  of  arms.  In  no  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  was  the  aversion  to  a  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace,  a  more  deeply  seated  idea.  Its  introduction  into 
the  colonies  by  the  mother  government  was  among  the  griev- 
ances alleged  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  royal 
garrison  wae  to  the  eyes  of  our  fathers  a  visible  instrument  of 
oppressive  powder.  Even  in  the  first  months  of  the  war,  and 
when  the  safety  of  America  depended,  in  a  great  degree,  on 
the  spirit  of  the  army,  there  was  an  active  jealousy  of  mili- 
tary inHuence.  The  recent  accounts  from  France,  inform  us 
that  the  ballot-box  at  the  elections  is  sent  round  to  the  quar- 
ters of  the  immense  standing  army  which  garrisons  Paris, 
and  it  has  even  happened  that  a  subaltern  officer,  under  dis- 
cipline for  insubordination,  has  been  sent,  by  the  suffrages  of 
his  sympathizing  comrades,  from  the  guard-house  to  the  na- 
tional assembly.  In  a  contemporary  account  of  the  first 
months  of  the  revolution  in  this  country,  we  read*  that  a 
company  of  the  militia,  in  one  of  the  neighboring  tow^ns,  had 
gone  in  a  body  to  the  polls,  in  the  summer  of  '75.  They 
were  denied  the  privilege  of  voting  for  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  by  a  resolution  of  the  town,  passed  on 


*  Mrs.  Adams's  Letters,  Vol.  L  p.  65. 
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the  spoil  <^tfaat  no  man.  should  be  allowed  to  voteivJiowas  ia 
the  army." 

-  But  why  do  I  dwell  on  these  cold  generalities?  What 
does  history  record  more  beautiful  than  the  self-denial  of 
Wanen,  waiving  the  command  of  the  day,  which  belonged 
to  his  rank,  renouncing  the  honor  of  leading  itshezoic  resist^ 
ance,  accepting  nothipg  but .  its.  perils  and  its  >  fate  ?  What 
more  sublime  than  Washington's  resignation  of  the  dictator* 
ship,  (for  such  it  was,)  which  he  had  acquired  alike  in  the 
affections  of  the  anny  and  the  people?  The  man  who  can 
read  the  dosing  scene  at  Annapolis  without  tears,  does  not 
deserve  his  freedom.  .The  diffidence  with  which  Washington 
accepted  that  commission,. which  was  drawn  up  this  very 
day  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  the  heartfelt  joy  with  which 
he  laid  it  down,  will  endear  him  to  millions  who  do  not  give 
their  hearts  to  mere  military  fame.  They  have  established  a 
standard  of  character  for  the  patriotic  American  chieftain. 
They  will  be  remeihbered  when  Trenton  and  Yorktown  are 
forgotten.  That  sword,  sheathed  when  it  might  have  been 
exchanged  for  a  sceptre,  will  yet,  unseen  but  victorious,  fight 
the  battles  of  nations  struggling  for  freedom  in  other  regions 
and  other  ages.  .Yes,  a  character  like  this  is  a  dispensation 
of  public  virtue.  Aheady  canoniaed  in  Christendom,  the 
name  of  Washington  is  penetrating  the  remotest  east,  and  is 
afiecting  the  public  mind  in  regions  the  least  susceptible  of 
foreign  impressions.  I  have  within  a  few  days  seen  an.  ex^- 
tract  from  a  work  on  tiie  geography  and  history  of  foreign 
countries,  written  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  tiie  province 
of  Fokien,  in  China,  in  which  warm  and  discriminating 
praise  is  bestowed  on  Washington.* 

I  In  erecting  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  we  have  enter- 
udned  no  fears,  that  the  final  result  to  which  it  is  consecrated 
would  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
as  we  look  back  over  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
eventftd  day,  we  find  in  almost  every  year  and  in  almost 

*  See  tJie  ^*  Miseioxiary  Herald,"  published  at  Boston, — the  number  for 
June,  1850. 
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every  country,  some  new  proof  that  the  American  revolution 
may  be  regarded  as  the  comnfienceraeot  of  a  new  and  better 
order  of  things ;  some  new  development  and  illestration  of 
the  magnitude  and  fruitfulness  of  the  cause  to  which  the  men 
of  the  17th  of  June  devoted  themselves.  The  success  of  that 
cause  is  entitled  in  all  respects  to  be  regarded  as  a  mighty 
step  forward  in  the  march  of  humanity ;  an  all-important  por- 
tion of  the  great  plan  which  regulates  the  fortunes  of  our 
race.  /^ 

To  unfold  this  plan  in  all  its  parts,  is  beyond  our  power ; 
the  traces  of  its  existence  often  wholly  escape  our  short- 
sighted discernment ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  in  any  part 
we  sound  the  depths  of  its  wisdom  and  benevolence.  We 
can,  however,  in  many  important  respects,  follow  out  the 
natural,  intellectual^  and  moral  continuity  of  the  race*  Phys- 
ical descent,  language,  intellectual  conceptions,  and  moral 
sentiments  survive  the  shock  of  empires,  and  the  lapse  of 
time.  The  substance  remains,  though  the  form  is  changed ;  as 
the  circulating  gold  of  Justinian  and  Csesar,  of  Alexander  and 
Darius,  coined  and  recoincd  a  hundred  times,  still  serves  the 
puqioses  of  modern  society.  The  image  and  eupersmption 
are  altered,  but  the  metal,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  too  often 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  are  the  same  now,  that  they  were 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

In  this  persistent  plan  of  Providence,  no  one  can,  I  think, 
mistake  the  traces  of  a  steady  improvement  of  our  race ; 
varied  by  an  endless  play  of  vicissitudes,  of  action  and  reac- 
tion, of  progress  and  relapse  ;  but  with  an  advancement  upon 
the  whole  toward  freedom,  truth,  and  happiness.  In  each 
great  period  of  the  world's  history,  there  seems  some  domi  • 
nant  principle  of  action.  What  may  have  happened  in  the 
mighty  East,  when  the  buried  halls  of  Nimroud  were  filled 
with  living  and  active  men,  and  the  marble  p^igeantry  so 
lately  disinterred  at  Nineveh  was  a  part  of  the  gorgeous 
business  of  real  life ;  what  was  done  for  humanity  in  that 
mysterious  region,  from  which  we  have  borrowed  the  form 
of  our  monument,  we  shall  better  know,  when  the  patient 
toils*  of  modern  research  shall  have  more  effectually  pene- 
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trated  the  secrets  of  thirty  centuries.  But  in  Greece  and  in 
Rome,  which  (with  the  exception  of  what  pertains  to  our 
religion)  make  up  most  of  what  we  call  antiquity,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  perceive  that,  with  all  their  struggles  toward 
a  purer  civilization,  the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  —  military 
power  and  political  control,  —  governed  the  world.  As  these 
passed  from  region  to  region  and  from  hand  4x)  hand,  they 
seemed  to  carry  with  them  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 
The  battie  of  Salamis,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  defeat 
of  Pompey,  the  Grecian  phalanx  and  the  Roman  pike,  settied 
the  fate  of  mankind. 

Founded  upon  physical  force,  —  partially  enlightened  by 
an  intellectual  culture,  which,  though  exquisitely  refined, 
took  but  littie  hold  of  the  general  mind^  and,  what  is  far 
more  important,  was  almost  wholly  destitute  of  spiritual 
vitality,  —  the  ancient  civilization  perished  at  length  by  the 
agency  through  which  it  had  grown.  Force  was  subdued  by 
force.  From  the  unexplored  deserts  of  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  a  succession  of  barbarous  tribes  was  poured  down  for 
fifteen  hundred  years  on  the  degenerate  South,  till  the  last 
remnant  of  the  ancient  world  fell  before  the  last  irruption  of 
Asiatic  barbarity,  at  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Here  we  may  place  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  continuous  his- 
tory of  our  race ;  the  end  of  the  old  world  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new ;  —  not  sharply  defined  but  gradually  commingling, 
the  former  fading  away  as  the  latter  brightens  into  being. 
Henceforward,  mere  physical  force  ceases  so  much  to  control 
the  world ;  and  physical  power  itself  parts  with  its  character 
of  brute  violence,  and  allies  itself  with  arts,  with  science, 
with  letters,  with  opinions,  and  morals.  While  darkness  still 
brooded  over  mediaeval  Europe,  a  discovery  was  made  by  the 
rude  chemistry  of  the  day,  (I  allude  of  course  to  the  inven- 
tion of  .gunpowder,)  which  entirely  changed  the  nature  of  mil- 
itary operations,  and,  greatiy  reducing  the  sphere  of  physical 
force,  essentially  contributed  to  put  an  end  to  private  war, 
one  of  the  chief  scourges  of  the  middle  ages.  Another  great 
secret  disclosed  by  experimental  science,  the  polarity  of  the 
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magnet,  eventually  effected  a  revolution  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  Turkish  conquest,  though  it  trampled  down 
the  last  remnants  of  learning  in  its  native  seats,  sent  out  hun- 
dreds of  learned  men  to  the  west  of  Europe,  and  with  them 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Grecian  literature*  The  inven- 
tion of  printing  effected  a  combination  of  Lntellectiial  and 
raechanical  agency,  powerful  beyond  every  thing  the  world 
had  yet  imagined;  and  at  this  most  important  juncture,  Co- 
lumbus solved  the  greatest  problem  of  the  physical  creation, 
by  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 

From  this  time  forw^ard,  a  new  uifluence  is  at  work,  and 
new  tendencies  disclose  themselves  at  home  and  abroad.  By 
the  new  and  powerful  agencies  to  wliich  we  have  alluded,  a 
rapid  progress  of  reorganization  goes  on  in  Europe.  Society 
is  built  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  dark  ages.  The  family  of 
States  is  enlarged,  laws  and  constitutions  acquire  a  recognized 
power  beyond  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  social  life  ventures 
out  of  the  walled  towns  as  property  becomes  secure ;  and  in 
the  more  advanced  States  of  Europe,  especially  in  England, 
the  people  begin  to  be  a  substantial  reality  in  the  political 
system.  This  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  struggles  for  re- 
ligious  freedom.  The  spirit  of  the  reformation  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters,  and  light,  and  order,  and  liberty  rose 
from  the  political  and  social  chaos. 

But  the  settlement  and  colonization  of  America,  thia 
mighty  extension  of  the  domain  of  civilization, —  this  trans- 
mission of  the  culture  of  the  old  world  to  regions  lying  in  a 
state  of  nature,  under  the  happiest  auspices  for  needed  refor- 
mation and  further  progress,  —  was  the  important  work  to 
be  achieved  in  the  new  order  of  things.  It  would  require  a 
space  greatly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  occasion,  and 
involve  a  reference  to  some  of  the  most  perplexing  questions 
of  civil  polity,  to  sketch  even  the  outlines  of  the  history  of 
the  measures  undertaken  to  accomplish  this  end.  1  will  only 
observe  that  it  was  attempted  by  Spain  and  Portugal  on  tlie 
one  hand;  by  England,  and,  to  a  very  limited  degree,  by 
Holland  and  Sweden  on  the  other.  The  Catholic  powers, 
of  Latin   origin,  occupied   the  southern  continent,   Mexico, 
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ftud  Florida,  The  Protestantism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  States, 
took  possession  of  the  North.  The  former  established  a  vast 
governmental  monopoly  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  East ;  by  the  latter  the  work  was  left  to  private 
adventure,  feebly  protected  by  the  State  ;  and  as  far  as  New 
England  is  concerned,  prompted  and  cheered  by  a  glowing 
zeal  for  religious  liberty.  France  preceded  England  in  the 
occupation  of  North  America.  With  one  foot  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  other  on  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  a  line  of  posts  along  the  lakes,  she  rendered  it 
doubtful  for  two  centuries,  to  whom  North  America  would 
belong,  or  in  what  proportions  it  should  be  divided  between 
the  two  great  schools  of  European  civilization.  But  England 
had  planted  a  belt  of  brave  and  resolute  colonists  along  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  no  rays  of  royal  favor  beamed  upon  the  hardy 
germ ;  it  grew  up  unprotected,  despised,  scarcely  heard  of  in 
the  great  world  of  European  politics,  till  it  overshadowed  the 
land. 

As  we  look  back,  by  the  lights  of  experience^  on  the  events 
of  our  early  history,  the  occupation  of  the  interior  of  our 
continent  by  France  seems  to  have  served  no  other  purpose 
than  to  bind  together  the  English  colonies,  in  their  infancy 
and  youlii,  by  a<  sense  of  common  danger,  and  the  principle 
of  repulsion  to  a  foreign  nationality.  I  know  not  that  his- 
tory affords  a  more  memorable  lesson  than  is  contained  in 
the  fact,  that  when  England  conquered  the  French  colonies 
in  America,  she  did  but  eacchange  them  for  her  own.  This 
result,  foretold  by  Montcalm  himself,  received  its  memorable 
confirmation  on  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill,  when  Putnam, 
and  Prescott,  and  Pomroy,  and  Gridley,  and  Stark,  veterans 
of  the  seven  years'  war,  showed  themselves  apt  pupils  of  the 
great  school  of  Anglo-Saxon  courage  and  discipline.  The 
men  who,  led  by  a  spkit  of  loyalty  alone,  had  followed  the 
British  banner  to  Martinico  and  Cuba,  to  Louisburg  and 
Quebec,  whose  blood  had  stirred  at  the  blast  of  the  British 
trumpet,  by  the  lonely  waters  of  Ontario  and  the  silent  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were  not  likely  to  quail,  when  they 
8tn]Gk>for  .the  liberties  of  their  country,  in  the  bosom  of  home; 
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at  this  grand  altar,  which  rose  up  in  the  very  heart  of  New 
England ;  in  the  presence  of  the  anxious  thousands  of  kin- 
dred spectators,  who  lookod  on  from  eveiy  eminence  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  battery  on  Copp's  Hill  did  not  terrify 
them  ;  it  was  planted  over  the  graves  of  four  generations  of 
an  indomitable  and  patriotic  ancestryp  As  General  Gage 
stood  upon  the  summit  of  that  hill  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  surveying  the  redoubt  througli  his  glass,  he  pointed  to 
Prescott,  who,  to  encourage  his  men,  was  moving  about  on 
the  top  of  the  glacis,  under  the  fire  of  the  ships  of  war  and 
the  batteries,  and  he  inquired  of  Col.  WLllajd,  one  of  his 
council,  who  stood  near  hira,  who  it  was  ?  Willard  replied 
that  it  was  his  brother-in-law,  CoL  Fresco tt,  "  Will  he  tight?" 
asked  the  governor.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  Willard,  "to  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood  ;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  his  men.**  The  men^ 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  day  answered  for  themselves. 

And  who  will  deny  that  the  cause  in  which  they  perilled, 
and  some  of  them  sacrificed,  their  lives,  the  great  cause  of  the 
American  revolution,  was  w^orthy  of  its  cost,  "  the  most  im- 
portant event  perhaps,"  says  Lord  Brougham,*  "  ui  the  history 
of  our  species ;  "  a  mighty  drama  in  human  affairs  ? 

L  The  first  great  act  of  this  drama  was  the  struggle  for 
constitutional  rights,  carried  on  almost  from  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  The  several  colonies  complained  of  griev- 
ances, some  general  and  some  local,  some  important  and 
some  trifling,  almost  from  their  origin*  These  grievances 
were  partly  inherent  in  the  nature  of  colonial  government^ 
partly  owing  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  times  and  of  men.f 


♦  Political  Philosophy,  Vol  III,  p.  329. 

f  I  have,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Concord^  on  the  IDtli  of  April,  see 
Volume  n.  p.  659,  referred  to  the  opinion  lately  expressed  by  Lord 
John  Russell^  (an  opinion  which  does  equal  credit  to  his  discernment  and 
candor,)  that  the  policy,  on  the  part  of  tho  Britbh  rainistr)',  which  cauflpd 
the  revolution^  "  was  a  series  of  repeated  errors  and  blunders/'  I  have^  with- 
in a  few  days,  seen  in  an  interesting  volume,  containing  "  Sketches  of  the 
lives  of  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon,  by  Mr,  VVilKam  E,  Surtees,"  a  letter  from 
Lord  Eldon,  then  Mr,  Scott,  written  in  1782,  in  which  he  uses  the  following 
language,  which  from  him  may  be  considered  quite  worthy  of  note :  —  **  I 
own  I  cannot  bring  my  pnmd  heart  down  to  yield  Gibraltar,  nor  is  absolute 
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How  far  it  wovdd  have  been  possible,  by  wise  and  concilia- 
tory counsels  and  measures,  to  preserve  the  bond  unbroken, 
is  a  curious  question  in  political  history.  The  experience  of 
Europe  in  all  ages  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  monarchical 
government  cannot  be  sustained  without  a  gradation  of  or- 
ders in  the  State.  Such  a  gradation  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  condition  of  society  in  colonial  settlements,  carrying 
from  the  mother  country  all  the  general  principles  of  consti- 
tutional government  It  belongs  to  the  conception  of  aristo- 
cratical  institutions  to  cluster  round  a  court.  The  attempt 
which  was  made  to  introduce  a  distinction  of  orders  into 
South  Carolina,  by  the  strange  constitution  drawn  up  by 
Locke,  a  sincere  friend  of  liberty,  is  a  melancholy  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  practical  statesmanship  and  theoret- 
ical philosophy.  The  arduous  work  of  settling  a  remote  wil- 
derness, of  planting  human  families  in  these  world-wide 
spaces,  can  proceed  upon  no  basis  but  that  of  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, and  Fraternity;  for  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  any 
abuses,  ancient  or  modern,  from  the  use  of  these  noble  words. 
Perverted  as  they  have  been,  they  draw  their  true  meaning 
from  the  sacred  depths  of  our  common  nature.  Our  fathers 
wrested  them,  in  a  right  acceptation,  from  an  oppressive  gov- 
ernment, and  we  must  not  allow  the  guillotines  or  barricades 
of  earlier  or  later  days  to  dishearten  us  from  their  assertion. 
What  Warren  and  Prescott  won  for  us  on  Bunker  Hill,  we 
must  not  sacrifice  to  any  of  the  monsters  either  of  anarchy  or 
despotism,  which  have  brought  reproach  upon  the  name  of 
liberty. 

It  remains  a  political  problem,  of  which  the  next  hundred 
years  will  probably  furnish  the  solution,  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble, beyond  a  certain  point,  to  retain  a  distant  colonial  de- 
pendency. The  experiment  is  now  making  in  the  English 
colonies  on  the  largest  scale.  The  grievances  which  brought 
on  the  American  revolution  have  long  since  been  redressed ; 
all  thought  of  colonial  taxation,  in  aid  of  the  revenues  of  the 

American  Independence  a  bit  more  agreeable  to  my  ears  and  feelings,  than 
abfloiate  unconditional  American  submission  was."  —  p.  82. 
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mother  country,  has  been  abandoned ;  to  the  colonies,  whose 
social  condition  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  mature,  respon- 
sible governments  have  been  granted,  administered  on  the 
principle  of  entire  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
except  in  matters  which  affect  the  interest  of  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  and  within  the  past  year,  by  the  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion act,  the  last  pillar  of  the  ancient  system  has  been  thrown 
down  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  opened  on  equal  terms 
to  the  colonies.  Whether  these  liberal  concessions  will  be 
found  to  give  permanence  to  what  remains  of  the  colonial 
syst^^m,  or  whether  the  much  that  litis  been  yielded  will  create 
a  necessity  for  the  abandonment  of  the  little  that  is  retained, 
are  mysteries  of  State  which  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  attempt  to  discuss. 

The  navigation  act,  which  confined  the  commerce  of  the 
colonies  to  the  mother  couotry,  never  effectually  executed, 
though  always  peremptorily  asserted,  was  a  standing  colonial 
grievance,  and  not  the  less  severely  felt  because  the  right  of 
parliament  to  enforce  it  wtis  conceded.  In  the  infancy  of  the 
colonies  it  was  comparatively  of  little  consequence,  but,  as 
they  grew  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  m  aptitude  for  com- 
merce, it  was  an  unavowed  source  of  abiding  irritation.  In 
like  maimer,  the  inhibition  of  manufacturing  industry  began 
to  be  felt  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  an  intolerable 
grievance.  These  were  causes  of  discontent  supposed  to  be 
fairly  incident  to  a  state  of  colonial  dependence,  but  they 
were  not  the  less  efficient  in  preparing  the  public  mind  to 
kindle  at  the  first  suggestion  of  internal  taxation.  This  was 
resisted  at  the  outset,  as  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of 
dvil  liberty;  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  which  those 
who  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  British  constitution 
could  as  little  divest  themselves,  as  they  could  be  deprived  by 
the  authority  of  Parliaments  It  was  said  of  James  II.  by  a 
brother  monarch,  that  he  sacrificed  three  kingdoms  for  a 
mass*  The  ministry  who  undertook  to  raise  a  revenue  in 
America  sacrificed  a  continent  for  tliree  pence  a  pound  on  a 
few  chests  of  tea.  It  was  that  paltry  tax  which  piled  upon 
each   other   the   mighty   blocks   of  yonder   monument   and 
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planted  that  flag  on  the  headlands  of  California.  Mysterious 
chain  of  events !  which  binds  causes  to  their  effects  after  ages 
of  conflict  and  endurance ;  which  links  the  21st  of  Decembei, 
1620,  with  the  17th  June,  1775,  and  m^es  the  ice-clad  rook 
of  Plymouth  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the  flaming  glories  of 
Bunker  Hill.  When  I  compare  the  feeble  beginnings  of 
American  liberty^  the  snfierings  of  the  pilgrims,  the  political 
restraints  of  the  colonies,  the  humble  weakness  of  a  few 
deq[iised  plantations,  dotting  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  conti- 
nent, with  the  vast  domain  which  has  been  brought  within 
the  realm  of  civilization,  the  abounding  resources  of  this  great 
confederacy  of  States,  I  can  liken  them  to  nothing  but  our 
mighty  Missouri,  which,  springing  in  a  silver  thread  from  the 
melting  side  of  some  arctic  glacier,  where  the  wild  hunter 
catches  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  to  slake  his  thirst,  winds 
along  through  open  wastes  and  trackless  prairies,  widening  and 
deepening  on  the  way ;  descends  to  the  region  of  civilized 
man,  dividing  territories  and  States ;  and  having  gathered  up 
the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  fruits  of  industry  from  half  a 
continent,  pours  at  last  into  one  of  the  great  gulfs  of  the  ocean 
with  a  volume  of  water  scarcely  less  than  its  own. 

II.  The  struggle  for  constitutional  freedom  was,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  first  great  cause  of  the  revolutionary  drama.  Be- 
yond this,  the  distinct  purpose  of  those  who  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  public  mind  does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded.  The 
possible  results  of  <he  struggle  must,  of  course,  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  curdent  minds ;  but  a  strong  sentiment 
of  loyalty  still  bound  the  people  to  the  mother  country.  It 
was  the  land  of  their  fathers ;  a  living  nerve  connected  every 
portion  of  ihe  colonies  with  their  transatlantic  home  (as  they 
fondly  called  it) ;  family  names,  and  kindred  ties,  and  the 
mysterious  sympathy  of  a  common  language  still  exercised 
a  controlling  influence.  The  political  life  of  the  colonies  had 
been  principally  developed  in  the  border  warfare  with  the 
possessions  of  France,  the  hereditary  enemy  (as  she  was  re- 
garded) of  the  Protestant  faith  and  the  British  name.  This 
feeling  was  so  strong  throughout  the  British  colonies,  that 
Arnold  assigned,  as  a  justification  for  his  treason,  that  Con- 
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gress  had  formed  an  alliance  with  France.  In  1774  a  letter 
was  addressed  by  Washington,  then  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  to  a  British  olEcer  in  Boston,  w^ith 
whom  he  had  served  in  the  former  war,  in  which  Washington 
sayB,  **  I  think  I  can  announce  it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the 
wish  nor  the  interest  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
nor  of  any  other  government  upon  this  continent,  separatt»ly 
or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  independence ;  but  this  you  may 
rely  upon,  that  none  of  them  will  ever  submit  to  the  loss  of 
those  valuable  rights  and  privileges  which  are  essential  to  the 
inhabitants  of  every  free  State,  and  without  which  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property,  are  rendered  totally  insecure."  The  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  which  was  adopted  a  short  time  after  this 
letter  was  written,  contains  the  most  earnest  pro tt^ stations  of 
loyalty ;  and  after  setting  forth  in  strong  language  the  griev- 
ances of  the  colonies,  it  adds,  "  these  sentiments  are  extorted 
firora  hearts  that  would  much  more  willingly  bleed  in  your 
majesty's  service."  * 

But  the  fulness  of  time  was  come.  Although  the  magni- 
tude of  the  impending  crisis  was  fully  appreciated  on  neither 
side,  the  colonies  had  reached  a  stage  in  their  progress  in 
which  they  were  ripe  for  self-government  A.  continent  was 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  revolt^  and  the  experience  of  the 
past  yielded  no  instruction  how  it  should  be  retained  in  its 
allegiance*  Columbus  had  given  a  new  world  to  Castile 
and  Leon ;  but  no  Columbus  had  taught  how  a  new  world, 
mature  for  independence,  could  be  retained  in  subjection  to 
the  old.  The  whole  mind  and  heart  of  the  colonies  had  been 
aroused ;  the  demand  for  the  redress  of  grievances  had  come 
up  from  every  town,  and  village,  and  hamlet.  It  was  then 
found,  if  it  had  been  before  doubtful,  that  the  great  social, 
moral,  and  political  world  has  its  laws  of  progress  as  unerring 
as  those  of  physical  nature.  A  great  constitutional  season 
had  opened  on  America*  Incipimit  magni  procedere  menses. 
The  liberties  of  the  people  were  budding  and  bursting  into 


♦  WasHngton'a  Works,  Vol  II.  p.  40L 
grees,  Vol.  L  p.  66. 


Journftl  of  the  Continental  Con- 
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life  and  beauty,  under  the  same  providential  influence  which 
paints  the  fields  with  verdure,  and  which  clothes  the  garden 
and  the  forest  with  the  honors  of  spring.  And  not  less  pre- 
sumptuous and  hopeless  were  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
man,  to  strike  a  chill  throughout  the  universal  vegetable  kmg- 
dom,  which  should  arrest  this  vernal  Renovation  and  wrap  the 
promise  of  June  in  the  shroud  of  January,  than  to  subdue  the 
instinct  of  freedom  which  had  begun  to  warm  and  move  the 
great  heart  of  the  country.  The  colonial  winter  is  past ;  the 
lain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  the  land. 

But  unlike  the  gentle  influences  of  inanimate  nature,  the 
great  movements  in  political  afiairs  seem  by  a  law  of  our 
fiaJlen  humanity  to  require,  for  the  assurance  of  their  purity, 
the  stem  test  of  bloody  conflict  It  seems  to  be  necessa- 
ry, in  order  to  check  the  license  of  innovation,  and  to  pre- 
vent society  jfrom  being  convulsed  on  light  grounds,  that  the 
rupture  of  the  bonds  which  unite  States  together  should  not 
be  effected  without  the  keenest  sufferings  to  the  whole  body 
politic  American  independence  must  have  its  baptism  of 
fire  and  of  blood,  and  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill  was  the 
great  altar  of  sacrifice.  The  solemn  appeal  to  arms  had  been 
made  on  the  19th  of  April ;  the  entire  population  of  the  coun- 
try had  ratified  the  call  and  sent  its  chosen  to  the  field ;  and 
on  the  day  we  celebrate,  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  it 
was  proved,  by  the  steadiness  and  courage  of  the  citizen  sol- 
diers of  America,  in  open  battle,  that  the  cause  of  liberty 
was  safe.  A  twelvemonth  was  yet  to  elapse  before  the 
final  declaration  was  made;  but  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  as  effectually  asserted  on  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  1775,  as  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776.  It  was  no  more 
certain  on  the  third  of  September,  1783,  when  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  and  sealed  at  Paris,  by  Adams, 
Franklin,  and  Jay,  than  it  was  when  Warren  sealed  it  with 
his  blood  eight  years  before. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  set  forth  all  the  consequences 
to  America  and  the  world,  which  have  resulted  jfrom  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  our  iodependcncc ;  which  have  alreatlp  re* 
suited  from  that  event:  and  who  shall  presume  to  break  the 
seals  of  the  volume  of  the  futiue  I  This  momentous  step 
gave  us  at  once  a  position  in  the  family  of  nations.  It  raised 
the  colonial  quarrel  into  a  controversy  of  States,  to  be  carried 
on  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  worlds 
The  sharp  encounter  of  wits  with  provincial  governors  is 
over ;  tiie  keen  discussion  of  parliamentary  right  has  gone  by. 
No  more  black-letter  volumes  to  be  anxiously  tiu^ned;  no 
more  mu.^ty  parchments  to  be  unrolled;  no  more  American 
privileges  to  be  spelled  out  of  Norman  French,  in  the  statutes 
of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys*  The  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life.  The  question  at  issue  is  now  to  be  decided 
by  open  public  war,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  with  the  law  of 
nations  to  prescribe  the  rides  of  the  contest :  —  that  mighty 
code^  which  nature  enacts,  and  reason  expounds,  and  God 
sanctions ;  which  binds  great  empires  and  protects  the  hum* 
blest  individual ;  which  rules  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and  alone 
of  all  the  rulers  extends  its  jurisdiction  over  the  common  sea ; 
which  watches  over  the  pettceful  mariner  on  the  ionely  deep ; 
which  chases  the  pirate  and  the  marauder  to  the  furthest 
bounds  of  the  ocean ;  which,  in  a  good  cause,  marches  with 
twelve  legions  of  angels  to  the  rescue  of  the  weak ;  and 
hangs  up  the  ururighteouB  conqueror,  at  the  head  of  his  hosts, 
on  the  gibbet  of  public  execration,  before  the  civilized  world. 
With  this  great  tribunal,  before  which  republics  and  kings 
are  of  equal  worth,  the  Congress  of  Philadelpliia  lodged  its 
appeal  of  independence*  A  pause  of  ominous  expectation 
succeeds  in  the  great  poUtical  world  of  Kinrope.  The  lead- 
ing governmentSj  vigilant  for  the  balance  of  power,  which 
had  l:)een  disturbed  by  the  transfer  of  the  American  colonies 
of  France  to  England,  await  anxiously  the  indications  of  a 
fmn  basis  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  revolted  States, 
The  dignity  and  wisdom  of  the  American  Congress,  the  for- 
titude of  the  army,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and,  as  emi)ody- 
ing  and  representing  all,  the  txan^cendent  character  of  Wash- 
ington, furnished  the  needed  assimince  of  the  Bolidity  of  the 
cau«e ;  and  the  world  is  soon  astonished  by  the  spectacle  of 
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tlie  o  dest  monarchy  of  Europe  in  alliance  with  the  family  of 
infant  States.  Tfae  fleets  and  armies  of  France,  led  by  the 
flower  of  her  yottng  men,:  and  foremost  by  our  own  Lafay- 
ette, are  enlisted  in  the  mighty  struggle.  The  North  of  Eu- 
rope takes  her  haughty  stand  oir.tiie  armed  neutrality;  and 
even  Spain,  mistress  herself  of  a  colonial  empire  in  America, 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  driven  by  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  eiroumstances  to  take  a  part  in  the  oontest, 
and  to  teach  a  lesson  of  revolution  to  her  own  dependencies, 
destined  in  one  more  generation  to  be  put  in  practice,  from 
California  to  Cape  Horn. 

III.  The  assertion  of  independence,  practically  by  engag- 
ing in  open  war  with  the  parent  country,  and  avowedly  by 
the  great  declaration  of  1776,  left  the  colonies  without  a  gov^ 
emment,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  confederacy.  The  third 
great  step  in  the  revolution  was  accordingly  the  establishment 
of  a  republiccm  government  in  each  of  the  colonies;  and 
never,  I  suppose,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  an  event 
of  so  much  importance  brought  about,  with  such  an  entire 
absence  of  all  the  usual  appliances  of  policy  or  force.  There 
is  abundant  proof,  that  the  most  advanced  leaders  of  the 
patriotic  cause,  had,  as  late  as  the  sprii^  of  1775,  scarcely 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  instituting  a  new  gov- 
ernment. They  were  the  unselfish  agents  of  a  spontane<h 
ous  change;  not  the  skilful  achievers  of  a  successful  pro- 
ject As  late  as  the  16th  of  May,  1775,  the  Provincial  Con- 
vention of  this  State  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  requesting  "explicit  advice  respecting  the  taking 
up  and  exercising  the  powers  of  civil  government;"  and 
Congress,  in  a  few  days,  replied  by  a  resolution,  that  "  in  or* 
der  to  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  the  charter,  it  be  recommended  to  the  Provincial  C6nven* 
tion,  to  write  letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  places, 
which  are  entitled  to  representatives  in  assembly^  requesting 
them  to  choose  such  representatives,  and  that  the  assembly^ 
when  chosen,  do  elect  councillors ;  and  that  such  assembly 
or  council  exercise  tiie  powers  of  government,  until  a  gover- 
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nor  of  his  majesty's  appointment  will  consent  to  govern  the 
colony  according  to  its  charter,"  * 

There  was,  however,  in  the  way  of  organizing  the  new  gov- 
ernment, but  little  to  change.  The  broad  basis  of  equality 
existed,  and  the  colonies  had  been  governed  from  the  first  by 
assemblies^  chosen  by  the  people.  There  were  no  privileged 
orders  to  be  subverted ;  and  little  remained  to  be  done,  but  to 
extend  the  principle  of  election  to  the  chief  executive  officer, 
who  had  heretofore  been  appointed  by  the  crown.  However 
important  the  revolution  in  other  respects,  —  and  certahily  no 
change  in  human  affairs  more  important  ever  took  place, — 
there  was  no  convulsion  in  society,  no  revolution  in  those  in- 
stitutions which  make  up  the  aggregate  of  social  and  politi- 
cal existence.  The  schools,  the  town  meetings,  the  militia, 
the  churches,  were  all  organised  on  the  principles  of  practice 
republicanism,  and  contributed  most  materially,  as  has  been 
justly  stated  by  the  elder  President  Adams,  to  the  great  re- 
sult. Still  more  efficacious  than  institutions,  the  same  simple 
manners,  the  same  frugal  habits,  the  same  home  virtues, 
which  existed  in  1775,  remained  unchanged  in  1783;  and 
were  equally  appropriate  to  colonial  life  and  to  political  inde- 
pendence. The  same  unterrified  spirit  of  liberty,  which  stood 
the  ordeal  of  the  war,  had  existed  from  the  settlement  of  the 
country. 

These  circumstances  will  account  for  the  ease,  all  things 
considered,  with  which  the  new  republican  governments  were 
established,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  novelties 
in  the  march  of  revolution.  When  we  follow  the  train  of 
events  in  Europe,  from  the  year  1789  to  the  present  day,  we 
are  ready  to  think  that  the  task  of  reconstituting  a  State  on 
liberal  principles,  I  might  say  on  any  principles,  is  the  most 
arduous  and  hopeless  w^hich  can  be  undertaken  by  man.  We 
there  behold  a  great  and  enlightened  people,  among  the  most 
refined  of  modern  States,  boasting  among  her  sons  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  age,  engaged  for  two 


*  JoumaX  of  Congreas,  for  2d  and  9th  of  June,  1775. 
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generations  in  the  work  of  reforming  the  government,  sub- 
verting this  year  the  constitution  of  the  last,  passing  from 
monarchy  to  republicanism,  from  the  wildest  anarchy  to  the 
sternest  military  despotism,  scourged  and  betrayed  by  each 
new  dictator,  tribune,  and  demagogue,  and  plunging,  with 
fetal  recklessness,  from  experiment  to  experiment  of  bloodshed 
and  ruin. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  American  republics,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  witness  the  grave  and  quiet  action  of  the  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  the  country.  It  did  not  enter  into  the 
imaginations  of  the  men  of  our  heroic  age,  that  constitutions 
of  governments  were  to  be  settled  on  the  blazing  crest  of  a  bar- 
ricade, or  promulgated  from  the  mouth  of  cannons,  spouting 
grape-shot  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  capital.  Without  con- 
flict, scarcely  with  the  ordinary  heats  of  debate,  within  the 
closed  doors  of  a  congress  of  prudent  men,  a  solemn  dexjlara- 
tion  announces  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  After  a 
year  or  two  passed  under  their  ancient  charters,  with  a  tem- 
porary organization  of  the  executive  power,  to  fill  the  chasm 
created  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  authority,  regular  con- 
stitutions of  republican  governments  are  successively  formed 
in  the  diflferent  States,  which  have  not  only  subsisted,  without 
material  modification,  to  the  present  time,  but  have  served  as 
models  for  the  constitution  of  the  general  government,  and 
for  seventeen*  or  eighteen  new  States  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively added  to  the  confederacy.  It  was  the  character- 
istic expression  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  speak  upon  the 
subject,  for  he  was  soon  called  to  reduce  his  theory  to  prac- 
tice, (the  elder  President  Adams,)  in  a  letter  written  in  No- 
vember, 1775,*  after  recounting  the  steps  by  which  a  new 
government  might  be  established,  that  "  in  this  way  a  single 
month  is  sufficient,  without  convulsion  or  animosity,  to  ac- 
complish a  total  revolution." 

What  a  contrast  with  the  history  of  Europe,  from  the  very 

*  For  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  letter,  addressed  by  John  Adams  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  16th  November,  1775,  and  now  in  the  State  Paper  Of- 
fice, in  London,  see  Sparks's  Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  501. 
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year  in  which  our  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  (1789,) 
to  the  present  day  !  Of  France  and  Frenchmen  I  never  wish 
to  speak  but  with  respect  and  tenderness.  For  revolutionary 
sen'ices  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  not  soon  to  be  re- 
paid. Among  the  human  agencies  by  which  our  liberties 
were  established,  the  French  alliance  holds  no  second  place ; 
as  Lafayette  held  no  second  place  in  the  heart  of  Washing- 
ton. But  so  often  as  I  take  up  a  volume  of  the  history  of 
their  revolution,  of  the  works,  for  instance,  of  Tliiers  or  La- 
ra artine,  works  by  no  means  intended  to  paint  in  dark  colors 
the  men  or  deeds  which  they  describe,  I  rise  from  the  perusal 
with  overwhelming  sadness.  After  sickening  over  the  horrors 
of  that  dreadful  period,  the  butchery,  I  do  not  say  of  kings 
and  queens,  but  of  gray-haired  men,  of  women,  of  priests; 
the  atrocities  of  the  human  tigers  who  preyed  on  the  life- 
blood  of  France,  and  dared  to  invoke  the  sacred  name  of  re- 
publican liberty  as  the  cover  of  their  abominations,  1  am  fain 
to  turn  for  relief  to  the  pages  of  our  own  revolutionary  history ; 
to  gatlier  renewed  hope  for  constitutional  freedom  from  the 
writings  of  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay ;  new  lessons  of  true 
patriotism  from  the  story  of  Warren,  of  Putnam,  and  Pres- 
cott;  new  faith  in  humanity  (for  that  is  what  we  most  want) 
from  the  spotJess  career  of  Washington,  J  make  the  transi- 
tion with  feelings  like  those  which  one  experiences,  when, 
after  wandering  for  hours  through  the  dark,  dripping,  narrow 
passages  of  a  dismal  mine, —  deafened  with  the  clank  of  en- 
ginery and  the  roar  of  subterranean  waters,  oppressed  with 
the  grave-like  heaviness  and  chill  of  the  air,  choked  with  sul- 
phiu-ous  vapors,  and  groping  your  way  in  continual  danger  of 
an  explosion  which  will  bury  you  beneath  a  mountain  mass 
of  ruin,  —  you  come  up  at  last  to  the  open,  blessed  sky,  tread 
beneath  you  the  safe  and  solid  ground,  feel  iu  every  limb  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  listen  to  the  cheerful  notes  of  burds, 
and  breathe  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  all  the  fragrance  of 
June. 

IV.  But  neither  the  remedy  of  pobtical  grievances,  nor  the 
assertion  of  national  independence,  nor  the  establishment  of 
republican  government,  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny  of 
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tbe  American  revolution.  A  higher  object,  still  less  premedi- 
tated than  a  separation  from  the  mother  comitry,  but  result- 
ing from  deeper  causes  and  involving  more  important  inter- 
ests, remained  tp  be  accomplished.  Before  the  revolution, 
Hke  ccdonies  formed  a  group  of  republics  mutually  independ- 
ent, bound  to  each  otiier  by  no  constitutional  ties,  often  act- 
ing tc^ther  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  but  without  any 
general  principle  of  political  cohesion.  Numerous  points  of 
similanty  existed,  and  a  common  allegiance  to  the  crown  and 
subjection  to  parliament,  gave  a  show  of  unity  to  the  colonies 
as  a  whole ;  but  when  this  bond  of  connection  was  severed 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  thirteen  colonies 
stood  before  the  world,  with  a  strong  vocation  indeed  to 
union,  but^  as  far  as^  constitutional  obligations  were  con* 
oemed^  in  the  attitude^  of  thirteen  independent  States. 

Here  was  the  truly  critical  point  in  our  history,  the  point 
from  which  the  path  of  progress,  (like  that  which  lay  before 
tiie  young  Hercules,)  branched  off  in  a  twofold  direction, 
leading  on  the  one  hand  to  imion,  growth,  prosperity,  and 
power,  and  on  the  other  to  discord,  civil  war,  and  despotism. 
The  happy  fortune  of  the  infant  republics  decided  their  choice. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  parliamentary  contest,  as  far 
back  as  1765,  when  nothing  was  thought  of  but  an  earnest 
denial  of  the  right  to  tax  America,  it  was  the  obvious  dictate 
of  prudence  to  unite  in  a  concerted  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
parliament.  As  the  struggle  advanced,  a  common  interest 
and  common  danger  produced  a  common  feeling  throughoul 
the  continent,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  committees  of  cor- 
respondence. The  Congress  which  met  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1774,  was  the  spontaneous  embodiment  of  that  irresistible 
publie  sentiment  which  demanded  a  confederacy.  It  was  a 
union  unconsciously  formed.  It  sprang  from  the  historical 
conditions  of  the  past,  and  the  imperious  necessities  of  the 
present.  It  was  the  law  of  our  political  existence.  Subse- 
quent compacts  or  statutes  might  regulate  and  define,  but 
some  sort  of  a  confederation  was  a  constitutional  necessity. 

Am  I  asked  why  it  was  so  ?  what  created  this  necessity  ? 
I  will  not  rest  in  lower  causes,  though  these  are  obvious 
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enough*  The  necessity  of  a  union  was  established  by  the 
same  law  of  our  nature,  or  rather  of  the  Author  of  our  nature, 
which  sets  the  solitary  in  families,  and  has  melted  families 
into  clans,  and  clans  into  States;  which  binds  the  particles 
of  matter  together ;  which  suspends  a  planet  in  the  sky,  or 
hangs  a  dew-drop  upon  a  rose-leaf.  Our  feeble  powers  of 
analysis  cannot  in  either  case  fully  unfold  the  principles  by 
which  it  operates,  and  in  every  thing  that  involves  the  agency 
of  moral  beings,  their  choice  becomes  a  portion  of  the  law. 
But,  that  the  group  of  colonies,  planted  side  by  side  on  the 
shores  of  the  Americnn  Continent,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, subject  to  the  same  government,  belonging  to  the 
same  national  stock,  and  reared  in  the  same  circumstances  of 
national  fortune,  should,  in  asserting  by  a  joint  act  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  mother  country,  enter  into  a  constitutional 
tmion  with  each  other,  was  at  least  as  certain,  as  that  they 
were  destined  to  a  career  of  prosperity.  Such  a  union  was 
the  obvious  condition  of  mutually  beneficial  intercourse,  of 
domestic  harmony,  and  a  respectable  position  before  the 
world.  Or,  if  anarchy,  civil  war,  and  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  free  government  were  to  be  their  doom,  the  want  of  union 
was  as  obviously  the  first  step  towards  its  accomplishment. 
Union  was  the  first  condition  of  success  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle ;  it  was  the  Uniied  States  that  declared  their  inde- 
pendence; the  Uniied  States  whose  independence  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  treaty  of  1783.  After  an  unsatisfactory 
experiment  of  the  old  confederation,  it  was  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  whom,  for  the  puq>ose  of  forming  '*  a  more 
perfect  union,"  the  present  constitution  was  adopted. 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  consumption  of  time  to  at- 
tempt to  point  out  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  the  Union 
has  auspiciously  inflnenced  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
Could  any  doubt  arise  on  this  point,  it  ought  to  be  removed  by 
a  glance  at  the  disastrous  effects  of  discord  among  the  repub- 
lics of  ancient  Greece,  or  among  the  Italian  cities  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  or  even  at  the  present  day,  when  we  beliold  that 
lovely  region,  once  the  garden  of  Europe  and  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  by  the  sole  want  of  a  comprehensive  nationality 
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lying  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  foes,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  for- 
eign Mends ;  or  at  more  than  one  of  the  groups  of  States 
which  have  been  carved  out  of  the  colonial  dominions  of 
Spain,  in  the  southern  portions  of  this  continent.  These  are 
all  so  many  warning  examples  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  a 
want  of  union  among  kindred  States ;  like  discordant  broth- 
ers in  danger  of  being  led  into  fiercer  warfare  by  those  very 
circumstances  of  common  language  and  origin,  which,  under 
a  well  adjusted  central  power,  would  form  the  natural  cement 
of  the  Union. 

It  was  the  great  happiness  of  the  American  people,  that 
they  followed  the  counsels  of  their  patriotic  and  thoughtful 
leaders.  In  the  midst  of  a  wholesome  jealousy  in  favor  of 
local  rights,  (which  they  carefully  secured,)  and  in  opposition 
to  some  strong  centrifugal  tendencies,  they  had  the  discern- 
ment to  perceive  the  advantages  of  a  common  bond,  and  fol- 
lowed with  steadiness  that  line  of  policy  which  gave  us  our 
constitution.  Nor  have  the  conditions  of  our  well-being,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  been  at  all  changed  in  the  course  of  seventy- 
five  years.  What  was  matter  of  prospective  prudence  on 
the  morning  of  the  Revolution  is  matter  of  experienced  wis- 
dom now.  The  same  patriotic  instinct,  (if  I  may  adhere  to 
that  language,)  which  brought  the  men  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  side  by 
side,  to  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  mingled  their  blood 
on  that  day,  has,  at  every  subsequent  period  of  our  national  ex- 
istence, cried  out  not  less  loudly  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

There  is  one  view  of  this  subject  of  so  much  importance 
that  I  cannot  forbear  to  present  it  more  particularly  to  your 
consideration.  Among  the  great  ideas  of  the  age  we  are 
authorized  in  reckoning  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
peace.  An  impression  is  unquestionably  gaining  strength 
in  the  world,  that  public  war  is  no  less  reproachfiil  to  our 
Christian  civilization,  than  the  private  Wars  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  in  the  middle  ages.  The  hope  of  adjusting  national 
controversies  by  some  system  of  friendly  arbitration,  —  a  hope 
which  philanthropic  minds   have  distrustfully  cherished  in 
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other  periods,  —  has  of  late  been  openly  avowed  by  men  of  a 

more  practical  class,  by  men  conversant  with  the  policy  of 
the  world  and  fresh  from  its  straggles.  The  last  year  wit- 
nessed the  assembling  of  a  peace  convention,  of  a  very  im- 
posing character,  at  Paris  ;  a  similar  one  is  about  to  be  held 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main*  Delegates  from  this  country  are 
on  the  way  to  join  it  A  congress  of  nations  begins  to  be 
regarded  as  a  practicable  measure.  Statesmen,  and  orators, 
and  philanthropists,  are  flattering  themselves  that  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  which  have  existed  as  independent  sovereign- 
ties for  a  thousand  years,  and  have  never  united  in  one  move- 
ment since  the  crusades,  may  be  brought  into  some  commu- 
nity of  action  for  tliis  end.  They  are  calling  conventions 
and  digesting  projects,  by  which  governments  the  most  di- 
verse, empires,  kingdoms,  and  republics,  inhabited  by  different 
races  of  men,  tribes  of  Sclavonian,  Teutonic,  liatin,  and 
mixed  descent,  ^ — speaking  diHerent  languages,  believing  differ- 
ent creeds,  Greeks,  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  —  men  who 
are  scarcely  mlling  to  live  on  the  same  earth  mth  each  other, 
or  go  to  the  same  heaven,  can  yet  be  made  to  agree  in  some 
great  plan  of  common  umpirage. 

I  cannot  say  I  share  these  anticipations ;  but  this  I  will 
say,  if  while  these  sanguine  projects  are  pursued, —  while  we 
are  thinking  it  worth  while  to  compass  sea  and  land  in  the 
expectation  of  bringing  these  jarring  nationalities  into  some 
kind  of  union,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  war ;  if,  at  this  junc- 
ture, the  people  of  these  thirty  United  States,  most  of  which 
are  of  the  average  size  of  a  European  kingdom,  • —  destined, 
if  they  remain  a  century  longer  at  peace  with  each  other,  to 
equal  in  numbers  the  entire  population  of  Europe,  —  States 
which,  drawn  together  by  a  general  identity  of  descent,  lan- 
guage, and  faith,  have  not  so  much  formed  as  grown  up  into 
a  national  confederation ;  —  possessing  in  its  central  legisla- 
ture, executive,  and  judiciary,  an  efficient  tribunal  for  the  ar- 
bitration and  decision  of  public  controversies;  an  actual 
peace  congress,  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  a  common 
constitution  and  law,  and  with  a  jurisdiction  extending  to 
the  individual  citizen,  (which  this  projected  congress  of  na- 
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tions  does  not  even  hope  to  exercise^)  11^  while  they  graap  at 
this  shadow  of  a  congress  of  nations,  the  people  of  these 
States  let  go  of, ^^ nay,  break  up  and  scatter  to  tiie  winds,'— 
thb  substantial  Union^  this  xeal  Peace  Congress,  which  for 
sixty  yeafs  has  kept  the  country,  with  all  its  conflicting>el8<^ 
meiits,  ma  state  of  prosperity  never  before  equalled  in.  the 
world,  *«^  the  adnuratiou  >and  the  envy  of  mankind,  -^  they 
will  commit  a  folly  for  which  the  language  we  speak  has  no 
name ;  against  which  if  we,  rational  beings,  should  fail  to 
protest^  the  dumb  stones  of  .yonder  monument  would  imme- 
diately cry  out  in  condemnation. 

*  Friends  and  fellow-citizens :  we  live  at  an  eventful  period. 
Ifighty  changes  in  human  afiairs  are  of  daily  occurrence  at 
home  and  abroad.  In:  Europe,  the'^^trongest  governments 
are  shaken  ;  the  pillars  of  tradition,  rooted  in  the.  deptiis  of 
antiquity,  axe  heaved  from  li^eir  ba^ ;  and  that  fearful  war 
of  opinion,  so  long  foretold,  is  raging,  with  various  fortune, 
6om  Lisbon  to  Archangel  Have  you  not  noticed  that  in 
the  midst  of  tiie  perplexity  and  dismay,  of  the  visions  a^d 
the  hopes,  of  the  crisis,  the  thoughts  of  n^en  have  been  turned 
more  and  more  to  what  has  passed  and  what  is  passing  in 
^^merica  ?  They  are  looking  anxiously  to  us  for  lessons  of 
practical  freedom,  for  the  solution  of  that  ^eat  mystery  of 
state,  that  the  strongest  government  is  that  which,  with  the 
least  array  of  force,  is  deepest  seated  in  the  welfare  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people^^  The  friends  of  republican  government 
in  France,  taunted  with  the  impossibility  of  making  such  a 
government  efficient  and  respectable,  point  to  our  example  as 
the  sufficient  answer.  Austria,  breaking  down  beneath  the 
burden  of  her  warring  races,  offers  them  too  late  a  federal  cour 
stitution  modelled  on  our  own;  and  even  in  England,  from 
which  the  original  elements  of  our  free  institutions  were  de- 
rived, scarce  a  debate  arises  in  parliament,  on  an  important 
question,  without  reference  to  the  experience  of  the  United 
States.  The  constitutional  worship  of  mainkind  is- reversed; 
tiiey  turn  their  faces  to  the  West  Happy  for  them,  happy 
for  us,  should  they  behold  nought  Ux  this  country  to  disap- 
VOL.  ni.  5 
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point  the  hopes  of  progress,  to  discourage  the  friends  of  f 
dora,  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  oppressor ;  and  may  God 
grant  that  those  who  look  to  us  for  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment, may  be  able  to  transplant  the  germs  of  constitutional 
liberty  to  the  ancient  gardens  of  the  earth,  that  the  clouds 
which  now  darken  the  horizon  of  Europe  may  clear  away, 
and  the  long-deferred  hopes  of  the  Mends  of  freedom  be 
fulfilled!  I 

But  chiefly  let  us  trust  that  the  principles  of  our  fathers 
may  more  and  more  prevail  throughout  our  beloved  country. 
We  have  erected  a  noble  monument  to  thefr  memory,  but 
we  shall  not  have  performed  all  our  duty,  unless  we  ourselves 
catch  some  portion  of  thebr  spirit.     Oh,  that  the  contem-^^ 
plation  of  their  bright  example  and  pure  fame  might  elevatH^H 
our  minds  above  the  selfish  passions,  the  fierce  contentions,  ^^ 
and  the  dark  forebodings  of  the  day!     We  need  the  spirit  of ^^ 
'75  to  guide  us  safely  amidst  the  dizzy  activities  of  the  timeSi^H 
While  our  own  numbers  are  increasing  in  an  unexampled 
ratio,  Europe  is  pouring  in  upon  us  her  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands annually,  and  new  regions  are  added  to  our  domain, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  count  by  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude.     In  the  mean  time  the  most  wonderful  discoveries 
o**  art  and  the  most  mysterious  powers  of  nature,  combine 
to  give  an  almost  fearful  increase  to  the  intensity  of  our  ex-       t 
istence.     Machines  of  unexampled  complication  and   inge- 
nuity have  been  applied  to  the  whole  range  of  human  indus- 
try.    We  rush  across  the  land  and  the  sea  by  steam ;  we 
correapond  by  magnetism  ;  we  paint  by  the  solar  ray ;  we 
count  the  beats  of  the  electric  clock  at  the  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand miles ;  we  do  all  but  annihilate  time  and  distance  ;  and 
amidst  all  the  new  agencies  of  communication  and  action, 
the    omnipotent   press,  the    great   engine    of    modern    pro- 
gress, not  superseded  or  impaired,  but  gathering  new  power 
from  all  the  arts,  is  daOy  clothing  itself  with  louder  thunders. 

While  we  contemplate  with   admiration,  —  almost   with 
awe,  — the  mighty  influences  which  sinround  us,  and  which' 
demand  our  cooperation  and  our  guidance,  let   our   hearts 
overflow  with  gratitude  to  the  patriots  who   have  handed 
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down  to  OS  this  gieat  inheritance.  Let  us  strive  to  furnish 
ourselyes,  from  the  storehouse  of  their  example,  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  virtues  which  will  strengthen  us  for  the  perform- 
ance of  an  honored  part  on  this  illustrious  stage.  Let  pure 
patriotism  add  its  bond  to  the  bars  of  iron  which  are  binding 
the  continent  together;  and  as  intelligence  shoots  with  the 
electric  spark  from  ocean  to  ocean,  let  public  spirit  and  love  of 
country  catch  from  heart  to  heart 


OPENrna  OF  THE  BRATTLE  HOUSE/ 


Gentlemen  :  — 

We  are  assembled  this  evening  on  an  occasion  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  this  commuiiity  ;  not  certainly  as  important 
as  that  which  brought  some  of  us  together  last  week,  (the 
17th  of  June,)  nor  as  that  which  will  call  so  many  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens together  in  all  parts  of  the  country  next  week, 
(the  4th  of  July,)  but  still  an  occEtsion  which,  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  part  of  Cambridge,  and  in  the  relation  of  fellow- 
dtizeng  and  neighbors,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  notice  we  are 
taking  of  it  We  are  assembled  to  express  our  good  wishes 
to  Mr,  Willard  for  the  prosperity  of  this  spacious  house  of  en- 
tertainment, which  he  has  opened  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public.  We  feel  that  in  so  doing  we  perform  a  sort  of 
dutyj  although  a  duty  it  is  true  of  no  very  arduous  kind.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  performance  of  duty  is  attended  ij^nth  less 
call  for  self-denial,  than  when  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
eat  a  good  dinner.  I  suppose,  in  fact,  that  selfKiemal  is  not 
the  principle  which  generally  carries  men  to  public  houses ; 
though  in  some  benighted  part^  of  the  country  they  may  have 
to  practise  it  when  they  get  there.  But  that  this  w^  never 
be  the  case  in  the  Brattle  House,  I  think  there  is  sufficient  as- 
surance in  what  we  have  witnessed  this  evening. 

The  Brattle  House,  gentlemen ;  —  and  what  name  more 
appropriate  could  be  given  to  a  place  of  entertainment,  es- 
pecially to  one  b\iilt  on  this  spot?     If  the  traditions  of  the 
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past  aie  at  all  to  be  depended  upon,  good  cheer  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  very  genius  loci^  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the 
place.  The  beauty  of  these  grounds  is  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tories of  Cambridge.  In  Dr.  Holmes's  account*  we  read, 
"  The  gardens  of  Thomas  Brattie,  Esq.,  are  universally  ad- 
mired for  the  justness  of  their  design,  and  for  the  richness, 
variety,  and  perfection  of  their,  productions.  In  no  part  of 
New  England  is  horticulture  carried  to  higher  perfection, 
than  within  his  enclosure.  A  wall  adjoining  his  grounds^ 
made  in  1792,  and  shaded  by  handsome  rows  of  trees,  is  a 
work  of  neatness  and  taste,  and  is  at  once  convenient  and 
ornamental  to  the  town.''  That  the  beauty  of  Major  Brat- 
tie's  trees  is  not  exaggerated,  we  are  all  witnesses.  It  would 
not  be  easy,  I  think,  to  find  any  thing  that  surpasses  in  beauty^ 
the  magnificent  row  of  lindens,  which  still  adorn  the  place. 
Oi  the  hospitality  that  was  dispensed  under  Major  Brattle's 
roo^  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  told  us.  Even  the 
wayfiairer  and  the  traveller  beheld  the  promise  of  it,  in  the 
gardens  and  the  orchards,  the  ixellises  and  the  walls,  (loaded 
with  the  richest  firuits  of  every  season,)  in  the  poultry  yards 
and  the  fish-ponds.  Times  have  changed,  gentlemen,  and 
men  and  things  have  changed  with  them.  Major  Brattle  and 
Us  fish-ponds,  and  gardens,  and  his  good  cheer,  have  passed 
away;  and  I  belieVe  that  there  are  now  but  few  living, 
certainly  in  this  part  of  the  world,  of  his  kindred.  But  his 
i^me  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated,  and  his  liberal  hospitality 
kept  up,  on  a  much  enlarged  scale  in  the  Brattle  House.  His 
beautiful  lindens  will  afford  their  grateful  shade  to  coming 
generations ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  give  offence  to  no  one  pres- 
ent, if  I  add,  that  it  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  and  a  happy 
omen,  that,  while  scarce  any  thing  else  is  left  of  Major  Brat- 
tle's establishments,  the  noble  spring  of  water,  which  fur- 
nished one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  place,  still  poiurs 
forth,  and  will,  I  trust,  to  the  end  of  time,  continue  to  pour 
forth,  its  limpid  and  refireshing  abundance. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said,  gentlemen,  and  justly  said,  in 
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connection  with  the  opening  of  this  house,  of  the  importance 
to  the  poblic  of  a  good  place  of  entertainment.  This  idea 
seems  very  early  to  ha%^e  taken  possession  of  tbe  public  mind 
in  Cambridge^  In  the  extracts  from  our  ancient  records,  con- 
tained  in  Dr,  Holmes's  Hist^^ryj  we  read,  that  in  1652,  "  the 
townsmen  (selectmen)  granted  liberty  to  Andrew  Belcher,  to 
sell  beer  and  bread  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  and  the 
good  of  the  town"  This  was  the  first  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public-house;  and  you  see  that  "the  good  of 
the  town"  is  expressly  named  in  connection  with  the  accom- 
modation of  the  stranger.  I  do  not  find  that  our  chronicles 
plead  the  same  motive  for  a  measure  of  still  earlier  datCj  in 
reference  to  which  the  worthy  fathers  of  the  town  seem  to 
have  acted  on  the  principle  of  taking  care  of  **  number  one." 
*^  It  was  ordered  in  1648,  that  there  shall  be  an  eight-penny 
ordinary  provided  for  the  townsmen  (selectmen)  every  second 
Monday  of  the  month,  upon  their  meeting  day  ;  and  that 
whosoever  of  the  townsmen  fail  to  be  present  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  (which  shall  be  half  an  hour 
after  eleven  of  the  clock,)  he  shall  both  lose  his  dinner,  and 
pay  a  pint  of  sack,  or  the  value,  to  the  present  townsmen,'* 

But  we  need  not  go  to  old  chronicles,  gentlemen,  to  prove 
the  importance  in  a  town  like  this  of  a  good  house  of  public 
entertainment.  In  every  such  community,  besides  the  want 
of  a  place  of  social  resort,  on  various  public  occasions,  stran- 
gers are  constantly  arriving,  and  wiien  they  ask,  (and  1  think 
there  are  but  few  of  us  who  have  not  heard  the  question,) 
which  is  the  best  public-house,  and  are  toid  that  there  is 
none,  bad  or  good,  it  seems  very  much  like  saying  to  them,  in 
rather  milder  words,  *'  do  your  business,  stmngcr,  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  go  away,"  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
the  citizens  of  Cambridge  are  destitute  of  private  hospitality. 
They  are  always  glad  to  welcome  to  pot-luck  those  who  come 
to  see  them ;  but  a  great  many  persons  come  to  a  town  as 
large  as  this,  who  have  no  friends,  no  acquaintance  ;  and  if 
no  house  of  entertainment  exists,  persons  of  this  class  receive 
much  such  a  welcome  as  used  to  be  given  in  some  places  in 
our  country,  within  the  memory  of  man,  to  all  new-comers. 
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The  selectmen  used  to  wait  upon  them  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  mmiicipal  courtesy,  politely  "  warn  them  out  of  town." 

In  no  place  could  the  want  of  a  public-house,  felt  in  all 
towns,  be  more  felt  than  in  a  community  like  ours,  the  seat 
as  it  is  of  a  University,  which  is  frequented  in  its  different  de- 
partments by  four  or  five  hundred  young  men.  Their  rela- 
tives and  friends  are  of  course  drawn  hither  at  all  times,  and 
especially  on  our  public  days.  All  that  the  college  undertakes 
is  to  provide  them  mental  fare ;  but  a  little  bodily  fare  is  also 
needed ;  and  such  is  the  connection  of  the  intellectual  and 
physical  principle,  in  these  degenerate  days,  that  the  former 
does  not  go  far,  if  wholly  unaccompanied  by  the  latter.  I 
have  known  gentlemen  coming  to  Cambridge  to  attend  the 
committees  of  examination  obliged,  when  the  duty  was  pro- 
longed two  or  three  days,  to  go  into  Boston  every  night,  and 
return  to  Cambridge  in  the  morning. 

Gtentlemen,  I  regard  a  good,  well-kept  house  of  entertain- 
ment, with  very  kindly  feelings.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of 
my  life  to  be  a  good  deal  away  from  home,  in  my  earlier 
years  and  as  a  single  man.  Necessarily  living  much  in  public- 
houses,  I  have  known  by  experience  how  much  comfort,  in 
health  and  in  sickness,  may  be  enjoyed  in  them.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  echo  the  sentiment  of  Shenstone,  expressed  in  the 
beautiful  lines  written  by  him  in  the  inn  at  Henley,  and  re- 
peated with  emotion  by  Dr.  Johnson: — 

"  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  that  he  has  found 
His  wannest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

I  don't  say  this,  gentiemen.  It  is,  I  suspect,  a  bachelor's 
feeling,  for  Shenstone  you  know  was  a  bachelor ;  and  John- 
son, who  admired  these  lines,  had  but-  little  experience  of 
comfortable  family  life.  But  I  will  say  that  next  to  a  happy 
home,  nothing  comes  so  near  it,  as  a  quiet,  well-regulated 
house  of  entertainment. 

And  having  alluded  to  the  bachelors  and  the  married  men, 
our  friend  Mr.  WillardwiU  allow  me  to  recommend  to  him,  in 
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the  management  of  the  house,  to  have  a  discriminating  eye 
to  their  respective  cases*  While  he  will  do  well  to  conduct 
it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  furnish  reasonable  attractions  to 
the  first-named  class,  and  give  that  forlorn  portion  of  otir  fel- 
low  beings  a  comfortable  resort ;  he  will  act  wisely  not  to  go 
so  far  as  to  tempt  the  Benedicts  (if  the  thing  were  conceiva- 
ble) firom  their  firesides.  In  medio  iutissimus.  He  must  hit 
the  community,  in  this  respect,  between  wind  and  water,  or 
he  may  chance  to  find  himself  in  water  a  little  too  hot  for  his 
comfort  . 

I  remember,  gentlemen,  to  have  seen  an  account  of  a  festi- 
val, somewhat  akin  to  this,  which  was  held  a  few  years  ago 
at  the  Mormon  settlement  of  Nauvoo.  An  entertainment 
was  given  to  the  unfortunate  Joe  Smith,  the  head  of  that 
strange  community.  Among  the  toasts  on  that  occasion  was 
one  complimentary  to  him,  which  set  forth  that  "  as  a  prophet 
in  the  church,  a  general  in  the  field,  a  magistrate  on  the 
bench,  or  a  landlord  at  the  head  of  his  table,  he  had  few 
equals  and  no  superior,'*  Our  fiiend  WiUard,  I  believe,  lays 
no  claim  to  this  rather  unusual  combination  of  qualities  j  he 
sets  up  no  pretensions  to  the  prophetic,  military,  or  raagis- 
tratic  character.  But  as  a  landlord  at  the  head  of  his  table,  I 
think  what  we  have  witnessed  and  enjoyed  this  evening,  will 
wairant  us  in  saying  that  he  has  few  equals  and  no  superiors* 

In  taking  my  seat,  gentlemen,  I  ofler  you  the  following 
toast,  expressive,  I  am  sure,  of  the  general  feelings  of  this 
company ;  — 

Success  to  the  Brattle  House  ;  and  may  it  prove  an  agreeable  resort  to  tlie 
community T  a  welcome  home  to  the  stranger,  and  a  source  of  proeperity  ta 
its  enterpriaifig  proprietor. 
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May  it  plkasb  your  Honor: — . 

I  (3HEBRPULLY  comply  with  your  request,  that  I  would  say 
a  few  words  on  the  present  occasion,  although  I  am  quite 
aware  that  this  respectable  company  is  not  assembled  to  hear 
me*  I  may,  in  fact,  with  propriety  use  the  words  of  a  favor- 
ite little  poem,  which  many  persons  have  done  me  the  honor 
to  ascribe  to  me,  but  which  was  in  reality  written  by  a  dis- 
tant relative  and  namesake  of  mine,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  be- 
fore I  was  born.     It  begins, — 

"You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage.** 

This  place  and  this  day  belong  to  the  young ;  and  after  what 
we  have  heard  from  them,  I  need  not  say  that  they  stand  in 
no  need  of  assistance  from  their  seniors,  to  give  interest  to  the 
occasion. 

It  is  truly  a  pleasing  spectacle.  The  specimens  of  scholar- 
ship afforded  yesterday  at  the  examination,  and  of  reading, 
elocution,  and  compositioh  which  we  have  just  witnessed,  are 
highly  gratifying.  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
other  public  schools  in  Cambridge,  but  from  what  1  have 
heard  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  entitled  to  the  praise 
just  bestowed  on  them  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Of  the  High  School  I  have  had  considerable  personal  knowl- 
edge for  two  years ;  and  from  what  I  have  myself  seen  of  it, 
I  feel  fully  warranted  in  expressing  my  entire  concurrence  in 

*  Remarks  made  at  the  annual  exhibition,  in  the  City  Hall,  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1860. 
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Wellington. 


Ben  said  in  its  favor  by  yoiirself,  sir,  and  Dr. 

In  a  word^  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  schools  of 
Cambridge  would  sustain  a  comparison  with  those  of  any 
other  city  or  town  in  Massachusetts;  and  that  surely  is  praise 
enough.  Their  condition  in  the  aggregate  is  such,  as  fully 
to  justily  the  policy  pursued  by  the  city  government,  in  found- 
ing and  maintaining  them  upon  this  liberal  scale.  At  least 
it  shows  that  the  public  gets  what  it  bargains  for,  (what  does 
not  always  happen) ;  I  mean  a  very  efficient  system  of  pub- 
lic gratuitous  instruction*  Whether  that  is  a  benefit  or  not, 
is  a  topic  on  which  there  will  not  be  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  this  assembly. 

The  worthy  chairman  of  the  committee  alluded  to  the 
University  in  this  place ;  and  as  he  made  the  allusion,  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind,  to  institute  a  comparison  of  the 
expense  with  which  the  University  and  the  public  schools  of 
Cambridge  are  supported.  It  may  enable  us  to  realize  how 
great  an  effort  is  made  by  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  to  sup- 
port their  public  schools.  The  annual  expenditure  for  the 
support  of  our  schools  exceeds  h^^enty  thousand  dollaiB, 
without  including  the  building  and  repair  of  school-houses. 
Last  year  it  was  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  Now  the 
University,  as  we  all  know,  is  by  far  the  oldest  and  best  en- 
dowed in  the  country ;  but  the  whole  annual  income  of  its 
funds  applicable  to  the  business  of  instruction,  (I  speak  of 
Harvard  College  proper,  and  not  of  the  professional  and  sci- 
entific schools  connected  with  the  University,)  is  less  than 
that  sum.  AH  that  the  liberality  of  the  State  and  the  bounty 
of  individuals  for  two  centuries  have  accumulated  on  this 
favored  seat  of  learning,  in  the  shape  of  funds  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  instruction,  (and  I  do  not  include  the  cost  of 
buildings,  cabinets,  and  libraries  in  reference  to  the  Univer- 
eity,  as  I  have  not  included  the  cost  of  school-houses,  appa- 
ratus, and  libraries  in  reference  to  the  schools,)  does  not  yield 
so  large  a  sum  annually,  as  the  city  of  Cambridge  appropri- 
ates to  support  this  system  of  common  school  education. 
The  residue  of  the  expense  at  the  University,  bcijig  rather 
more  than  one  half  of  the  whole,  is  defrayed  by  the  term 
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bills  of  the  students.  At  the  schools  every  thing  is  gratu- 
itous. 

But,  my  friends,  we  will  not  say  any  thing  more  of  figures 
and  sums  of  money  on  this  occasion,  but  allude  to  those  at- 
tainments in  useful  knowledge  "whose  price  is  far  above 
rabies."  If  the  sum  laid  out  by  Cambridge  and  the  other 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  which  make  liberal 
provision  for  schooling,  were  ten  times  as  great  as  it  is,  it 
would  be  amply  repaid  in  the  benefits  conferred  on  individ- 
uals, and  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  public.  Our  little 
State  of  Massachusetts  covers  about  eight  thousand  square 
miles.  Not  much  of  the  soil  is  of  high  fertility ;  we  have  no 
mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  little  coal  or  iron  ;  our  cli- 
mate is  too  severe  or  otherwise  not  adapted  for  any  of  the 
great  agricultural  staples,  except  Indian  corn;  and  yet  we 
have  a  population  of  a  million.  If  the  State  of  Texas  were 
inhabited  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  square  mile,  her  pop- 
ulation would  equal  that  of  the  whole  United  States.  At 
least  I  made  a  calculation  some  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  talk  of  annexation,  that,  according  to  the  boundaries 
then  claimed  by  Texas,  she  was  twenty-six  times  as  large  as 
Massachusetts.  How  it  would  be  with  her  present  bounda- 
ries I  do  not  know ;  I  am  not  sure  that  she  has  any. 

Well,  sir,  what  is  it  that  has  led  to  this  result,  as  far  as 
Massachusetts  is  concerned  ?  What  has  enabled  our  noble 
little  State,  on  her  rocks  and  her  sands,  and  within  her  nar- 
row limits,  to  rear  and  to  support  this  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation ;  what  enables  her,  besides  constantly  sending  forth  a 
swarm  of  emigrants,  to  keep  at  home  a  population  far  greater 
in  proportion  to  her  size  than  that  of  any  other  State  ? 

I  take  it  that  this  result  is  mainly  owing  to  the  general  in- 
telligence of  the  community,  promoted  by  many  causes  and 
influences,  but  mainly  by  the  extension  of  the  means  of  ed- 
ucation to  all  the  people.  On  this  rock  the  corner-stone  of 
the  infant  settlement  was  laid,  (I  speak  of  human  things,) 
on  this  it  has  ever  rested.  I  do  not  wish  to  claim  any  thing 
for  Massachusetts  which  is  not  strictly  her  due.  I  cheer- 
fully concede  to  other  States  the  possession,  in  some  re- 
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spects,  of  superior  advantages.  I  acknowledge  much  that  ia 
good  in  all.  I  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  Uberal  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  some  of  them,  and  especially  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  in  this  same  good  cause ;  but  may  I 
not  claim  for  Massachusetts  the  palm  in  this  respect '?  If  the 
genius  of  our  common  America  should  cast  his  eye  over  this 
great  sisterhood  of  States,  to  see  what  they  have  done  respec- 
tively for  the  education  of  their  children,  might  he  not  apos- 
trophize Massachusetts  and  say,  **  many  daughters  have  done 
virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all  ?  " 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  matter,  and  to  ascribe 
too  much  to  popular  education  as  the  cause  of  our  prosperity, 
A  great  many  other  things,  I  know,  have  contributed  to  it. 
We  have  a  temperate  climate ;  our  winters  bmce,  while  oui 
summers  are  not  long  enough  to  ener\^ate.  Our  soil,  if  not 
rery  fertile,  nowhere  generates  disease.  An  extensive  sea- 
board furnishes  great  facilities  for  commerce.  Our  granite 
and  gravel  make  capital  roads,  and  the  former  is  an  excellent 
material  for  building.  Our  abundant  water  power  holds  out 
great  facilities  to  manuJacturers.  Then  there  are  political 
and  moral  causes  of  prosperity  of  vast  importance ;  free  pop- 
ular go%^ernment,  which  extends  an  equal  protection  to  all ;  a 
greater  degree  of  practical  equality  than  exists  in  any  other 
highly  civilized  country ;  a  traditional  respect  for  the  law ;  a 
high  state  of  public  morals ;  a  |>ervading  religious  sentiment* 
AU  these  are  eminently  conducive  to  the  public  prosperity. 
But  I  need  not  say,  that  some  of  these  influences  owe  their 
existence  to  the  intelligence  which  education  has  diffused  and 
fostered  in  the  community,  and  that  all  of  them  operate 
through  that  intelligence.  It  is  the  intelligence  of  a  people 
that  makes  its  natural  advantages  available. 

There  arc  other  regions  of  the  earth  as  highly  favored  as 
our  State  in  all  natural  endowments.  If  you  take  a  terres^ 
trial  globe  and  turn  it  round,  so  that  every  part  of  its  surface 
which  lies  in  the  same  latitude,  this  precious  forty-second 
degree,  (for  our  narrow  little  State  does  not  in  any  part,  I  be- 
lieve, run  up  to  the  forty-third  or  down  to  the  forty-first,  and 
for  the  most  part  does  not  fully  cover  the  forty-second  ^ — the 
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boys  will  conrect  me,  if  I  am  wrong) ;  or,  to  make  the  com- 
parison fairer,  if  you  take,  not  the  same  latitude,  but  the  iso- 
thermal lines  that  give  the  same  climate  as  ours,  and  turn 
the  globe  round  till  every  part  of  its  surface  which  lies  be- 
tween them  comes  up  to  the  brazen  meridian,  you  will  find 
maj^y  a  spot  equalling,  some  surpassing,  Massachusetts  in 
natiural  advantages,  none  exceeding  her  in  prosperity ;  som^ 
regions  you  will  find,  as  the  globe  reyolves  beneath  your  eye, 
as  favorably  circumstanced  as  ourselves  as  to  position,  cli- 
mate, and  soil ;  but  inhabited  by  degenerate  or  savage  races ; 
by  tribes  that,  neveqr  emerged. into  .civilization,  or.ha-ve.  sunk 
back  into  barbarity. 

But  you  may  ask)  whil^  you  peix^ive  this  contrast,  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  be  caused  by  education ;  and  much  of 
the  difficulty  which  you  will  perhaps  find  in  agreeing  to  thQ 
answer  would  vanish,  if  you  would  but  look  upon,  education, 
in  the  full  comprehension  of  the  idea,  as  the  drawing  oi^,  the 
training  up  of  the  intellectual  principle  in  man ;  the  divino 
principle  which  makes  him  what  he  is.  Till  this  is  done, 
man  is  but  a  superior  animal ;  hardly  even  that.  There  ar^ 
among  the  abject  and  benighted  races  alluded  to  by  the 
young  gentleman  (S.  L.  Cutter),  who  has  just  given  us  such 
a  handsome  valedictory  address,  9ome  specimens  of  human* 
ity  so  sunk  in  the  scale,,  as  hardly  to  equal  a  thorough-bred 
horse  or  a  well-trained  Newfoimdland  dog.  At  best,  the 
purely  sensual  man  is  but  a  piece  of  painted  aching  clay. 
But  awaken  the  spiritual  nature,  kindle  the  intellectual  and 
moral  spark,  and  he  starts  up  a  Newton  or  a  Washington; 
a  being  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

But  you  ask  again,  can  common  school  education  do  this? 
—  and  I  answer  fearlessly,  it  can  and  does,  I  certainly  can- 
not on  this  occasion,  and  in  the  few  minutes'  time  still  left 
me,  undertake  to  treat  this  mighty  theme  in  all  its  bearings; 
but  I  do  not  despair,  even  in  a  few  sentences,  of  suggesting 
to  you  the  great  points  of  the  argument  I  will  take  school 
education  in  its  common,  simple  acceptation,  as  confined  to 
reading  and  writing,  (in  which  I  include  speaking  and  com- 
position,) arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  nator^  philos<>phy ; 
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and  I  believe  the  extension  to  a  whole  community  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  such  an  education  without  cost,  is  suffi- 
cient to  effect  all  I  ascribe  to  it  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  that  I  do  not,  in  these  statements,  hold  up  education  as 
a  creative  cause.  I  take  into  the  account  the  spontaneous 
cooperation  of  the  mysterious  principle  of  intelligence,  with 
all  its  perceptive  faculties,  bestowed  and  quickened  by  the 
Author  of  our  being ;  just  as  the  farmerj  when  he  describes 
the  effect  of  the  various  processes  of  husbandry,  includes  the 
cooperation  of  those  inscrutable  princdples  of  vegetable  growth, 
which  philosophy  strives  in  vain  to  analyze,  but  without 
which  not  an  ear  of  corn  is  ripened- 

With  this  explanation  I  say,  sir,  that  common  reading  and 
writing,  that  is,  in  a  word,  the  use  of  language  as  a  system 
of  visible  and  audible  signs  of  thought,  is  the  great  prerog- 
ative of  our  nature  as  rational  beings.  I  say  that  when  we 
have  acquired  the  mastery  of  this  system  of  audible  and  vis- 
ible signs,  we  have  done  the  greatest  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
as  far  as  intellect  is  concerned,  which  can  be  done  by  a  ra- 
tional man*  It  is  so  common  that  we  do  not  much  reflect 
upon  it;  but  like  other  common  things,  it  hides  a  great  mys- 
tery of  our  nature.  When  we  have  learned  how,  by  giving 
an  impulse  with  our  vocal  organs  to  the  air,  by  making  a  few 
black  marks  on  a  piece  of  paper,  to  establish  a  direct  sym- 
pathy between  our  invisible  and  spiritual  essence  and  that  of 
other  men,  so  that  they  can  see  and  hear  what  is  passing  in 
our  minds,  just  as  if  thought  and  feeling  themselves  were  vis- 
ible and  audible, — ^not  only  so,  when  in  the  same  way  we 
establish  a  communication  between  mind  and  mind  in  ages 
and  countries  the  most  remote,  we  have  wrought  a  miracle 
of  human  power  and  skill,  which  I  never  reflect  upon  with- 
out awe.  Can  we  realize,  sir,  that  in  this  way  we  have, 
through  the  medium  of  the  declamation  of  these  children, 
been  addressed  this  morning  by  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  by 
Burke  and  Fox  ?  WeU,  sir,  all  this  is  done  by  writing,  read- 
ing, and  speaking.  It  is  a  result  of  these  simple  operations. 
When  you  tell  me  a  boy  has  learned  to  read,  you  tell  me 
that  he  has  entered  into  an  intellectual  partnership  not  only 
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witii  every  liviilg  contemporary,  but  with  every  mind  ever 
created,  that  has  left  a  record  of  itself  on  the  pages  of  science 
and  literature;  and  when  he  has  learned  to  write,  he  has 
acquired  the  means  of  speaking  to  generations  and  ages  that 
will  exist  a  thousand  years  hence.  It  all  comes  back  to  the 
use  of  language.  The  press,  the  electric  telegraph,  are  only 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  communication.  The  wonder- 
ful thing  is  that  the  mysterious  significance  of  thought,  the 
invisible  action  of  spirit,  can  be  embodied  in  sounds  and 
signs  addressed  to  the  eye  and  ear.  Instead  of  wondering 
that  among  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  men  you  have  oc- 
casionally a  Shakspeare,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Franklin,  my  wonder 
is  to  see  these  boys  and  girls,  after  a  few  years  training,  able 
to  express,  in  written  marks  and  spoken  sounds,  the  subtlest 
shades  of  thought,  and  that  in  two  or  three  languages. 

The  next  branch  of  common  school  education  is  arithme- 
tic, the  science  of  numbers,  the  elements  of  mathematics. 
This  is  in  reality  a  branch  of  the  great  department  of  lan- 
guage, a  species  of  composition ;  bu^  of  so  peculiar  a  nature 
as  to  constitute  a  separate  science.  This  is  another  of  the 
great  master-keys  of  life.  With  it  the  astronomer  opens  the 
depths  of  the  heavens ;  the  engineer,  the  gates  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  navigator,  the  pathways  of  the  deep.  The  skilful 
arrangement,  the  rapid  handling  of  figures,  is  a  perfect  ma- 
gician's wand.  The  mighty  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
foreign  and  domestic,  passes  through  the  books  kept  by  some 
thousands  of  diligent  and  faithftd  clerks.  Eight  hundred 
bookkeepers,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  strike  the  monetary 
balances  of  half  the  civilized  world.  Their  skill  and  accuracy 
in  applying  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic  are  as  important 
as  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  the  merchant,  or  the  industry 
and  courage  of  the  navigator.  I  look  upon  a  well-kept  ledger 
with  something  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I  gaze  on  a  pic- 
ture or  a  statue.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  It  is  by  arith- 
metical rules,  and  geometrical  diagrams,  and  algebraical  for- 
mulae, that  the  engineer  digs  an  underground  river-channel 
for  an  inland  lake,  and  carries  a  stream  of  fresh  water  into 
every  house  in  a  crowded  capital.     Many  a  slate  full  of  vul- 
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gar  fractions  has  been  figured  out,  to  enable  our  neighbors  in 
Boston  to  sip  a  glass  of  Cochituate ;  and  I  suppose,  adr,  a 
good  many  of  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  think  it  is  pretty 
nearly  time  that  we  should  go  to  work  on  the  same  sum. 

Then  come  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural 
science,  the  Jaws  of  organic  and  inorganic  natuie,  of  which 
something  is  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  a  community,  in  which  this  knowledge  is  diffused,  should 
multiply  itself  a  hundred-fold  ?  I  mean  is  it  wonderful  that 
one  weLUtaught  man  should  do  the  work  of  uninstnicted 
thousands  ?  Mythology  tells  us  of  Briareus  with  his  hundred 
hands,  and  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes ;  but  these  are  only 
faint  images  of  the  increased  strength  and  sharpened  vision 
which  knowledge  imparts  to  the  well  educated.  Mr.  Agassiz 
sees  a  great  deal  more  with  his  two  eyes  than  Argus  did 
with  his  hundred.  Mr.  Bond  beholds  a  satellite  of  Neptune 
in  the  depths  of  the  heavens,  three  thousand  millions  of  miJes 
from  the  Sim,  a  body  perhaps  not  five  hundred  miles  in  diam- 
eter, as  easily  as  the  diver  beholds  a  pearl  oyster  in  seven 
fathoms  of  water.  No  Titan  that  fought  with  Jupiter,  and 
piled  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  had  as  much  strength  in  his  arm,  aa 
tfie  engineer  has  in  his  thumb  and  finger,  when  he  turns  the 
screw  that  lets  the  steam  into  the  cylinder  of  his  engine. 
What  is  there  in  the  Arabian  Nights  like  the  skill  of  the 
metallurgist,  who  converts  a  shapeless  piece  of  iron  ore  into 
the  mainspring  of  a  w^atch?  What  was  there  in  Michael 
Scott's  book  to  compare  with  the  pmctical  necromancy  of  the 
chemist  ? 

Now  these  are  branches  of  knowledge  of  which  the  ele- 
ments are  taught  at  our  schools ;  and  need  I  urge  that  such  a 
control  of  the  signs  of  thought,  such  a  possession  of  the  keys 
of  knowledge,  such  a  consciousness  of  power  over  nature  aa 
results  from  this  acquaintance  w^th  her  mysteries,  is  quite  suf- 
ficient in  the  aggregate  to  give  a  character  to  a  community ; 
not  certainly  to  produce  wonderful  effects  in  each  individual, 
but  in  their  united  and  continuous  operation  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  a  State. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  general  suggestions  which  T 
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might  have  offered  you,  sir,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  they  have 
been  anticipated  by  master  Cutter  in  the  valedictory  address, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded  in  terms  of  well-merited  com- 
pliment I  will,  before  I  take  my  seat,  say  a  word  or  two  on 
another  topic  I  think  very  highly  of  our  Cambridge  schools, 
as  places  of  education.  I  believe  ioo  much  cannot  be  said  to 
llieir  oredit  in  this  respect  j  and  yet  I  think  their  discipline 
and  management,  (if  I  may  judge  of  the  rest  by  the  High 
School,  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  the  only  one  of 
thenl  with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted,)  entitled  to  still 
higher  praise.  They  owe  indeed  very  much  of  their  effi- 
ciency, as  institutions  where  useful  knowledge  is  to  be  ac 
quired,  to  their  being  well  governed.  In  truth,  no  valuable 
progress  in  learning  can  be  made  in  a  disorderly  school.  I  do 
not  mean  this  as  a  sentimental  reflection,  but  as  a  positive 
practical  fact  I  would  appeal  to  any  candid  teacher,  and  to 
any  observant  school  committee-man,  whether  he  ever  knew 
or  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  well-taught  school,  which  was 
not  also  a  well-governed  school ;  or,  to  state  it  the  other  way, 
whether  he  ever  knew  such  a  thing  as  a  disorderly,  insubor- 
dinate, and  consequently  disaffected  school,  where  any  satis- 
factory progress  was  made  in  learning.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Smith,  I  think  the  excellent  spirit  which  prevails  in  your 
school  is  its  highest  praise.  I  do  not  call  it  a  well-governed, 
but  a  well-regulated,  a  well-organized,  school.  There  is  no 
need  of  bringing  in  the  idea  of  government,  where  there  is  a 
friendly  feeling  between  the  teachers  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  scholars,  where  compulsion  is  seldom  named  and  still 
more  seldom  applied,  where  the  great  majority  are  well  dis- 
posed and  keep  each  other  in  countenance,  and  the  instructors 
are  sure  of  the  support  and  cheered  by  the  affection  of  their 
pupils. 

I  make  but  one  more  remark,  sir,  and  that  addressed  to  our 
young  friends.  They  have  just  reached  the  end  of  a  labori- 
ous term,  and  are  about  to  begin  the  holidays.  Let  me  cau- 
tion them  against  that  great  fault  of  school-boys  and  school- 
girls, studying  too  hard  in  vacation.  After  the  fatigues  of 
three  months  at  school,  I  have  no  idea  of  young  folks  going 
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to  work  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  at  home.  I  hope  your 
fathers  and  mothers  will  not  permit  it  If  you  insist  upon  a 
half  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning,  and  as  much  more  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  by  way  of  amusement,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  greatly  object ;  but  take  care  to  have  a  right 
good  time,  and  come  back  at  the  end  of  the  holidays,  with 
rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  ready  to  engage  with  eagerness 
in  the  duties  of  the  new  term. 


THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE/ 


A  TOAST  having  been  given  by  Hon.  William  Sturgis  in 
honor  of  the  diplomatic  coips  of  the  United  States,  prefaced 
by  some  complimentary  remarks,  Mr.  Everett  was  called 
upon  to  reply.  He  said  that  he  miderstood  that  he  was 
looked  upon  for  a  response  to  the  toast  last  given,  as  the  only 
mJividual  present  included  in  it.  But  Yor  this  reference  to 
hunself,  Mr.  E.  could  have  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence 
with  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Sturgis  in  reference  to  the 
diplomatic  service.  It  had  certainly  been  performed  in  gen- 
eral in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  country.  As  far  as  his 
own  humble  serviced  were  concerned,  he  felt  sincerely  grate- 
ful for  a  complimentary  notice  from  a  company  containing  so 
much  of  the  mercantile  respectability  of  Boston.  The  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States,  at  least  at  the  court  where 
he  had  had  the  honor  to  be  their  representative,  was  very 
closely  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  country.  In  or- 
dinary times,  if  he  might  judge  from  his  own  experience, 
nine  tenths  of  the  business  of  the  American  minister  in  Lon- 
don was  connected  with  commercial  interests  and  claims. 
Our  trade  was  carried  on  all  over  the  globe.  It  came  in  con- 
tact with  British  jurisdiction  in  the  remotest  seas,  and  new 
cases  involving  appeals  to  the  central  power  at  London 
were  constantly  arising.  If,  in  discharging  his  duty  to  those 
whose  interests  in  this  way  had  been  placed  in  some  degree 
in  his  hands,  he  was  thought,  in  a  company  like  this,  to  have 

*  In  reply  to  a  toast  in  honor  of  the  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  at  a 
dinner  to  £min  Bey,  Turkish  Commissioner,  at  the  Revere  House  in  Boston, 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1850,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 
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been  not  whoUy  deficient,  he  felt  bound  to  acknowledge,  in 
this  public  manner,  the  maBter  by  whom  he  had  been  in- 
structed, (Mr,  Webster,)  and  the  guidance  which  he  had  en- 
joyed. 

But  you  will  allow  me,  continued  Mr.  Everett,  to  pass  from 
this  topic  to  one  on  which  I  can  express  myself  with  greater 
freedom  and  propriety ;  and  to  thank  you  for  being  permitted 
to  share  the  festivities  of  this  occasion.  It  is  one  of  a  some- 
what peculiar  nature,  and  really,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  no  or- 
dinary interest  We  are  honored  with  the  company  of  an 
officer  high  in  the  service  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  who  haa 
been  commissioned  by  his  government  to  visit  the  United 
States.  He  is,  I  believe,  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who  has 
ever  visited  us.  It  is  not  a  diplomatic  mission,  institnted 
merely  to  keep  up  the  official  intercourse  of  the  two  govern- 
ments ;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  it  is  not  an  excursion  of 
mere  curiosity.  Our  respected  guest  has  not  come,  as  was 
said  to  an  English  traveller,  by  a  native  chief  I  believe  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  *^  to  take  a  walk  and  make  book  ;'* 
he  has  come  for  a  more  substantial  and  practical  purpose,  — 
to  acquire  information  in  respect  to  the  commercial,  indoB^ 
trialj  and  social  character  of  the  country ;  to  form  some  ac- 
quaintance with  our  institutions;  and  especially  to  explore, 
by  personal  observation,  the  elements  of  an  extended  and 
mutually  beneficial  commerce.  Such  an  errcmd,  I  must  say, 
sir,  seems  to  me  indicative  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  gov- 
ernment, watchful  for  the  means  of  benefiting  its  subjects, 
and  willing  to  derive  information  even  fi-om  remote  sources. 
I  need  not  say,  sir,  that  the  choice  of  the  Commissioner,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  favored  with  the  means  of  forming  an  es- 
timate of  his  chamcter,  has  been  not  less  judicious,  than  the 
errand  itself  is  wisely  conceived  and  auspicious  of  good, 

I  have  therefore,  sir,  called  this  social  interview,  which  en- 
ables us  to  pay  our  joint  respects  to  this  honored  visitor,  an 
interesting  occasion.  We  have  not  often  had  one  more  so. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  a  similar  act  of  public  hospitality  has 
been  tendered  in  this  city,  perhaps  in  this  country,  to  an  offi- 
cser  of  the  Ottoman   Porte,     I  hope  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
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oommencement  of  a  permanent  relation  of  good  offices  mu- 
taally  exchanged. 

Philosophers,  sir,  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a  dejBuition  of 
man.  He  has  been  called  a  reasoning  animal,  but  there  are 
not  a  few  of  the  race,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  will  not  hear  to 
reason.  He  has  been  called  a  laughing  animal ;  but  there 
are  some  sour-faced  fellows  that  will  not  even  smile ;  while 
some  of  the  lower  animals  have  something  like  a  laugh.  He 
has  been  called  a  cooking  animal,  and  the  propriety  of  this 
definition  will  hardly  be  questioned  around  this  well-laden 
board.  Dr.  Franklin  pronounces  him  a  tool-making  animal. 
But  I  am  not  sure,  sir,  that  he  would  not  be  best  defined  as 
a  fighting  animal,  for  no  event  in  the  history  of  our  race 
seems  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  as  that  nations  in  conti- 
guity with  each  other,  should  live  in  a  state  of  almost  eternal 
war.  Such  seems  at  least,  till  of  late  years,  to  have  been  the 
caae  with  the  Christian  and  the  Mussulman  powers ;  and  I 
rather  think  that  we  should  not  gain  much,  as  far  as  the  Turks 
are  concerned,  in  inquiring  very  particularly  who  began  the 
waifar^  The  most  celebrated  and  important  of  these  dem- 
onstrations of  hostility,  if  not  the  very  first  in  point  of  time, 
were  the  crusades,  in  which  the  united  forces  of  a  great  part 
of  Europe  were  poured  upon  Western  Asia,  in  a  torrent 
which  swept  away  fiiends  and  foes  on  its  path.  I  fear  the 
law  of  nations  would  be  studied  in  vain  for  a  justifiable  mo- 
tive for  these  strange  expeditions.  But  whatever  their  cause, 
one  effect  was  certain,  that  of  producing  a  feeling  of  no  ami- 
able kind  between  the  two  great  parties.  Christians  have  for 
ages  been  complimented  by  the  Turks,  as  well  as  by  other 
Mussulman  races,  with  sundry  ill-sounding  epithets  not  nec- 
essary to  be  repeated  on  this  occasion ;  and  I  must  say  that 
we  have  not  left  the  debt  of  international  courtesy  unpaid. 
From  the  ideal  monsters  that  spread  terror  in  the  nursery 
under  the  name  of  Ogres  (the  name  a  Httie  changed  by  which 
the  Turks  first  became  known  to  the  Western  world),  down 
to  the  warlike  princes,  whose  armies  have  carried  alarm  into 
the  heart  of  Europe,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  they 
have,  firom  their  first  establishment  in   Western  Asia,  been 
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habitually  spoken  of  as  ruthless  barbariansj  and  stigmatized 
by  every  name  of  hatred  I  am  afraid  even  that  in  quite 
modern  times,  those  of  os  who  took  an  interest  in  the  Greek 
revolution,  were  not  always  as  choice  in  their  language  as 
they  might  have  been. 

With  what  feelings  the  fathers  of  New  England,  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  ancestor  of  whom  our  respected  friend 
(]Mr*  Winthrop)  has  just  spoken,  regarded  the  Turks,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  Mahometans,  hardly  need  be  said.  If  the 
first  settlers  of  Boston,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  an- 
cient and  beloved  city  on  this  very  spot  where  we  are  now 
assembled,  attracted  not  by  the  good  cheer  which  has  regaled 
us,  not  by  the  sparkling  cup  with  which  Mr.  Stevens  has  so 
liberally  crowned  the  board,  but  by  the  pure  and  wholesome 
waters  of  Mr.  Blackstone's  spring,  if  they  had  been  told  that 
in  two  generations  from  the  first  settlement,  their  children 
would  have  been  beset  by  a  visitation  of  witches,  and  that  in 
a  century  and  a  half  more,  a  company  of  their  descendants 
would  sit  down  to  table  with  a  live  Turk,  and  he  the  otficiELl 
messenger  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  a  full-blooded  Mi^^sulman 
and  no  mistake,  they  would  have  thought  their  degenerate 
posterity  were  doomed  to  sink  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
Turks,  as  you  know,  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Tartar  family, 
Taiar  as  they  speU  it  themselves,  the  r  havmg  been  interpo- 
lated in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  by  way  of  a  polite  inu- 
endo  that  they  came  from  a  place,  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
English  to  ears  polite. 

I  esteem  it  a  very  pleasing  circumstance  that  feelings  like 
these  are  so  entirely  passed  away,  as  to  be  alluded  to  as  a 
matter  of  merriment  alone.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  omen  of 
great  and  happy  changes  in  rapid  progress,  that  an  officer  of 
distinction  in  the  service  of  this  once  odious  power,  (which 
has  lately  endeared  itself  to  the  friends  of  liberty  in  a  man- 
ner not  soon  to  be  forgotten,)  has  been  sent  by  his  youthful 
govereign,  a  ruler  whose  large  and  liberal  views  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  people  have  been  equalled  only  by  his  mu- 
nificence of  disposition  and  kindness  of  heart,  to  examine  the 
United  States ;  to  learn  what  we  are  by  the  hearing  of  the 
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ear  and  the  seeing  of  the  eye ;  to  compare  the  ancient  East 
with  the  youthful  West ;  to  gather  hints  and  ideas  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  own  country. 

But  let  me  not  be  thought,  sir,  by  any  means  to  insinuate, 
that  the  extension  of  our  intercourse  with  Turkey  would  be 
a  one-sided  benefit ;  good  for  them,  but  of  no  consequence  to 
us.  There  are  few  relations  of  this  kind  in  the  world  either 
between  individuals  or  States.  I  increase  my  own  happiness 
when  I  do  good  to  my  neighbor ;  and  fiiendly  relations  be- 
tween two  countries  are  beneficial  to  both.  The  quality  of 
commerce  is  as  little  strained  as  that  of  mercy :  — 

*'  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

The  sun  in  his  circuit  through  the  heavens  does  not  look  down 
upon  a  region  more  favored  by  nature  than  the  country  of  our 
honored  guest  Without  taking  into  the  account  the  Euro- 
pean dominions  of  the  Sultan,  one  of  the  finest  countries  in 
Europe ;  without  mentioning  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  and 
the  Levant, —  Scio,  Crete,  Rhodes,  Cyprus, — names  which  it 
makes  the  ears  tingle  to  repeat ;  I  think  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  point  out  upon  the  map  of  the  world  a  country  that  equals 
the  Asiatic  domain  of  the  Sultan  for  temperate  range  of  cli- 
mate, variety  of  productions,  beauty  of  position,  and  facil- 
ity of  access.  How  it  connects  with  the  north  by  the  Black 
Sea  with  its  all-glorious  outlet  through  the  Hellespont,  and 
by  the  great  Russian  rivers,  which  come  down  firom  the  polar 
circle ;  with  the  west,  by  the  entire  eastern  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  with  the  south,  by  the  Nile,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  more  than  famous  rivers,  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates,  that  flow  into  it ;  while  on  the  eastern  boun- 
dary it  controls  the  passes  of  the  entire  overland  trade  with 
India,  China,  and  the  Oriental  Archipelago ;  a  trade  which 
yielded  almost  all  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  ancient 
world !  And  what  is  to  hinder  this  region  so  favored  in  its 
natural  position ;  the  cradle,  the  garden,  the  metropolis  of  the 
primitive  world ;  firom  recovering  no  small  share  of  its  an- 
cient prosperity,  if  a  policy  so  liberal  as  that  which  has  been 
pursued  by  his  sublime  Highness  Abdul  Medjid,  and  by  his 
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father  before  hiiBj  shall  be  steadily  followed  out  ?  Who  can 
tell  what  beneficial  results  may  flow  from  the  visit  now 
made  by  our  honored  guest?  And  if,  to  all  the  materials  for 
a  mutually  beneficial  intercourse  Thow  existing  in  Turkey, 
there  shall  be  added,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  reports, 
all  those  improvements  of  which  he  has  seen  no  inconsid- 
erable specimens  here;  ^^hen  his  territories  like  ours  shall  be 
covered  with  an  iron  network  of  railroads ;  when  the  great 
rivers  like  ours  shall  be  rendered  navigable  up  stream  as  well 
as  down,  by  the  mighty  force  of  steam ;  when  the  electric 
telegraph  shall  speak  fi-om  the  Sultan's  own  imperial  Stara- 
boul  to  the  upper  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  from  Beyroot  to 
Bassora,  who  does  not  see  that  an  impetus  will  be  given  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  prosperity  of 
Turkey  herself^  in  which  we  shall  come  in  for  a  full  share  ? 

I  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  the  active  and  intelligent 
eflbrta  of  our  honored  guest  will  not  be  wanting  toward  the 
promotion  of  these  noble  ends ;  and  I  scarcely  need  add,  that 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  American  legation  at  Constan- 
tinople, will  as  certainly  be  rendered.  That  ^iiission,  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  state.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  at  its  head,  (Mr,  Marsh,)  is  favorably 
known  by  reputation  throughout  the  country.  To  great  pro- 
fessional learning,  he  has  added  an  enviable  congressional 
reputation.  He  has  carried  to  his  post  the  eminent  talent, 
the  varied  attainments,  and  the  conciliatory  disposition  which 
will  enable  him  to  perform  his  duty  to  both  governments  in 
the  most  creditable  and  beneficial  manner.  In  this,  he  will 
be  fully  seconded  by  his  respectable  associate,  (Mr.  J.  P. 
Brown,)  the  official  interpreter  and  secretary  of  the  legation, 
with  whose  company  we  are  favored  at  this  table*  If  that 
gentleman  were  not  present,  I  would  say  more  than  I  think 
it  right  to  inflict  upon  his  modesty ;  but  this  I  will  say  to  his 
face,  that  he  enjoys  one  advantage  for  his  post^  —  and  his 
country  reaps  the  benefit  of  it,  —  seldom  possessed  by 
foreign  governments  in  their  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Porte ;  I  mean  the  advantage  of  speaking  the  Turkish  like 
his  native  tongue.     It  has  ever  been  the  scandal  of  Euro- 
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pean  diplomacy  at  Constantinople,  that  the  ambassador  was 
obliged  to  communicate  through  the  medium  of  dragomans 
of  a  different  race  and  language,  not  subjects  of  the  govern- 
ment that  employs  them, — generally  the  Greeks  of  the  Fanal. 
Mr.  Brown,  by  his  long  residence  in  Turkey  and  his  assidu- 
ous and  successful  study  of  its  difficult  language,  has  wiped 
out  this  reproach.  The  United  States  enjoy  in  him  an  offi- 
cial interpreter  at  once  a  citizen  of  the  government  he  repre- 
sents, and  able  to  communicate  fireely  in  its  own  tongue  with 
the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  case  may  be  now,  but  thirty  years  ago,  this  was  a  thing 
quite  unknown  at  Constantinople.* 

AUow  me,  in  taking  my  seat,  to  propose  to  you  the  health- 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Marsh,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  of  Mr.  Brown,  Secretary  of  Legation 
and  Interpreter. 

*  During  the  administration  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  plan  was 
fonned  for  supplying  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  native 
citizens  well  qualified  to  interpret  the  Oriental  languages.  Our  accomplished 
countryman,  William  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  of  Savannah,  with  tibis  object  in 
view,  was  sent  to  Algiers,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  distinguished 
attainments  in  the  languages  of  Western  Asia.  The  negotiations  at  Constan- 
tinople at  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  the  Ottoman 
Forte  in  1830,  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Hodgson  as  dragoman  of  the  legation. 


VOL.  m. 
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Mr.  Chairman  a^d  Gentlemen:  — 

I  EISE  with  diffidence  to  address  the  company  on  this  oc- 
caBion,  sensible  as  I  am  that  there  are  gentlemen  present 
more  capable  of  doing  so  acceptably,  than  1  am,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  inviting  me  to  re- 
spond to  the  toast  which  has  been  just  proposed.  I  thank 
you,  sir,  notwithstanding,  for  allowing  me  the  privilege  of 
being  present  on  this  interesting  occasion ;  especially,  for  the 
honor  done  to  me  in  caMing  on  me  to  respond  to  that  great 
and  noble  toast,  "  The  Constitution  of  the  Unifjed  States," 
Sir,  you  have  done  well  to  give  an  early  and  prominent  place 
to  a  toast  in  honor  of  the  constitution,  on  the  birthday  of 
Washington,  for  more  than  to  any  other  influence,  under 
Providence,  the  country  owes  the  constitution  to  him.  Did 
not  the  honorable  gentleman  who  has  instructed  and  inter- 
ested us  so  much  this  morniug,  (Gen.  Foote,)  did  he  not  re- 
mind us  that  the  very  first  suggestion  made  towards  the  con- 
stitution, not  the  first  official  act  but  the  first  private  sugges- 
tion made  towards  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  was 
made  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  the  house  of  Washington,  and  by 
Washington  himself?  And  yet,  gentlemen,  I  know  not  how 
to  speak  to  you  on  this  great  theme ;  for  after  the  instructive, 
appropriate,  and  seasonable  commentary  on  the  character, 
principles,  and  policy  of  Washington  that  we  have  just  heard, 
it  seems  as  if  everj^  thing  had  been  said  that  could  be  said* 


*  Speecli  at  the  celebration  of  tlie  Birtliday  of  Washington ^  in  New  York, 
dntlie  S2d  of  February,  1851,  in  reply  to  the  toSLst^  *^  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 
(68) 
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Still,  I  know  that  it  is  a  subject  of  which  an  American  audi- 
ence can  never  tire.  Washington  to  us  in  our  recent  his- 
tory, within  our  own  days,  within  the  experience  of  our 
fathers,  is  all  and  more  than  all  that  history  and  tradition, 
and  venerable  antiquity,  have  accumulated  on  the  name  of 
Alfred,  and  on  the  two  or  three  great  names  of  others  like  him, 
if  others  such  there  be,  worthy  to  be  remembered  in  compar- 
ison with  Washington. 

The  memory  of  Washington  is  indeed  an  inestimable  por- 
tion of  the  moral  treasure  of  the  country ;  and  I  do  not  know 
but  that  I  might  almost  say,  but  for  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life  that  would  be  occasioned  by  it,  that  one  would  rather  that 
half  the  continent  should  sink,  than  that  we  should  lose  his 
memory  and  character,  —  a  character  to  be  held  up  to  the 
imitation  of  our  children,  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  admiration 
of  the  stranger,  to  be  commended  to  the  fervent  applause  of 
all  mankind,  and  to  be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity. 
Washington  was  all  this  and  more.  It  was  his  great  mission 
to  render  the  most  important  services  to  his  country  in  his 
own  time,  and  to  benefit  all  future  ages,  if  we  are  but  just  to 
his  memory  and  true  to  ourselves.  And  this  year  seems  to 
be,  out  of  many  years,  a  most  fitting  one  to  commemorate 
his  life,  character,  and  services.  In  that  ever-memorable 
address,  given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1796,  he  alludes  to  "  forty-five  years  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  country."  Forty-five  years  from 
1796  carry  us  back  to  1751,  just  a  century  from  this  time,  as 
the  commencement  of  the  illustrious  career  of  Washington, 
according  to  his  own  statement  General  Foote  has  given 
us  so  full  a  sketch  of  the  more  recent  political  services  of 
Washington,  that  I  am  induced  to  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  In  this  year  (1751)  he  received,  young  as  he 
was,  his  first  military  appointment  as  adjutant-general  in  one 
of  the  districts  into  which  Virginia  was  divided.  Three  years 
only  had  elapsed  from  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe ;  but  the 
movements  which  had  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Ohio 
Land  Company,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  region 
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west  of  the  AlleghanieSj  had  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
French  and  Indians ;  and,  in  reality,  these  insignificant  local 
interests  were  the  original  source  of  that  great  seven  years' 
war  in  which  the  leading  States  of  Europe  became  involved, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Quebec,  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  this  continentj  and,  remotely,  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States, 

In  this  war  Washington  rendered  the  most  important  ser* 
vices.  He  was  but  nineteen  years  old  in  1751,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  first  military  appointment  just  alluded  to.  Two 
years  after,  as  you  all  recollect,  he  went  on  a  most  romantic 
and  dangerous  errand,  to  the  residence  of  the  French  governor 
at  Venango.  On  that  occasion  he  had  a  most  narrow  escape 
firom  the  perils  of  the  elements  and  the  rifle  of  the  savage  foe. 
You  remember  the  campaign  of  the  following  year,  1754, 
when  on  an  ever-memorable  day,  the  fom-th  of  July,  Wash- 
ington, unfortunately  for  every  thing  but  his  good  name,  had 
to  capitulate  at  what  was  well  called  Fort  Necessity;  the 
very  same  day  on  which  the  articles  of  union,  proposed  by 
Franklin,  (alluded  to  by  Gen.  Foote,)  were  signed  at  Albany. 
We  see  him  in  the  next  year  in  the  terrible  battle  in 
which  Braddock  was  slain,  and  in  which  two  horses  were 
shot  under  the  youthful  hero  himself,  and  his  clothing  was 
pierced  by  four  musket  balls.  The  courage,  the  fortitude,  the 
skill,  and  the  perseverance  vnth  "which  he  conducted  the  re- 
treat of  the  wreck  of  the  royal  army  from  those  inauspicious 
fields,  and  watched  over  the  safety  of  the  frontier  for  the  resi- 
due of  the  war,  raised  him  at  once  to  a  position  before  the 
community,  and  to  a  hold  on  public  confidence,  which  years 
of  success,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  are  hardly  enough 
to  reach.  Well  was  it  said  by  President  Davies,  in  1756  or 
1757,  in  a  semion  to  the  volunteers  of  Hanover  county,  "let 
me  point,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  patriotism,  to  that  brave 
youth,  Colonel  Washington,  who,  I  can't  help  but  think,  has 
been  so  wonderfully  preserved  by  Providence  to  render  soma 
important  service  to  his  country*"  Where,  in  uninspired  his- 
tory, can  you  point  to  another  prediction  like  this,  made  of  a 
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youth  of  twenty-three,  fiilfilled  as  this  was  in  the  subsequent 
career  of  your  Washington  ?  Thus  was  he  heralded  into  the 
service  of  his  country. 

la  the  great  scene  of  that  service,  the  revolutionary  war, 
that  mighty  drama  in  human  affairs,  I  need  not  remind  you 
how  every  thing  seemed  to  centre  about  him.  There  were 
others  who  rendered  invaluable  services  in  the  -cabinet  and  in 
the  field;  but  Washington  was  all  in  all  to  the  cause.  I 
would  not  on  any  account  do  injustice  to  any  other  honored 
name*  There  were  many,  more  than  I  can  number,  who 
were  eminently  useful  to  their  country,  who  spoke  kindling 
words  of  patriotism  in  dark  times,  who  rendered  most  impor- 
tant services  in  arduous  and  responsible  diplomatic  positions 
abroad,  who  reaped  honorable  laurels  on  hard  fought  fields, 
but  it  was  on  Washington  alone  that  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
ky  cast  anchor  in  seasons  of  darkness,  of  calamity,  and,  but 
for  him,  of  despair.  And,  when  the  revolutionary  war  was 
brought  to  a  triumphant  close,  and  the  colonies  seemed  un- 
able, under  the  old  confederation,  to  recover  firom  their  ex- 
haustion, what  was  it  that  induced  those  States,  each  proud, 
and  justly  so,  of  its  hardly-earned  independence,  to  abdicate 
some  portion  of  their  sovereignty  on  the  altar  of  patriotism, 
and  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment? Gentlemen,  they  well  knew  into  whose  hands  it 
would  first  go ;  they  knew  that  he  would  set  up  precedent^ 
of  administration  which  his  successors  would  not  lightly  de- 
part firom.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  quote  the  sublime  words 
of  Milton — 

**Far  off  his  coming  shone." 

They  needed  in  his  case  none  of  the  poor  machinery  of 
electioneering,  no  nominating  convention  in  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore,  to  point  out  Washington  to  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  his  case,  that  great  civil  act  by  which  a  firee  people 
constitute  their  rulers,  an  act  which  we  ought  always  to  dis- 
charge with  something  of  the  solemnity  and  conscientious- 
ness with  which  we  approach  our  religious  duties,  (an  act  too 
little  deemed  of  in  these  modem  days,)  in  Washington's  case 
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even  this  great  civic  act  was  but  an  august  ceremony.     From 

the  moment  the  Federal  Convention  had  decided  that  there 
should  be  a  Preaideiit,  and  nine  States  had  adopted  the  con- 
stitution, although  there  were  arrangements  and  contrivancea 
intended  to  cause  some  imcertainty  in  the  designation  for 
office,  although  there  were  electoral  colleges  interposed  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  candidates,  and  votes  were  to  be 
given  for  two  persons  for  President  and  Vice-President,  not 
naming  which  was  intended  for  either  office,  yet  in  Washing- 
ton's case  thcwse  were  all  but  forms;  for  from  the  moment 
when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  he  was  already  chosen  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  All  the  stages  of  the  election,  all 
the  formalities  of  suffrage,  were  but  the  outward  promulgation 
of  this  spontaneous  moral  choice. 

Well,  gentlemen,  after  he  was  elected,  how  often  in  his  ad- 
ministration did  his  personal  weight  of  character  and  his  in- 
dividual influence  carry  the  country  through  the  severest  tri- 
als ?  In  that  memorable  instance,  especially,  when  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  embittered  on  the  one  hand  by  the  deten- 
tion of  the  western  posts,  and  the  interference  of  the  British 
cruisers  with  our  neutral  trade,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  were  drawn  very  strongly  towards  France  by  our  sympa- 
thy with  what  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  great  eflbrt  for  polit- 
ical reform,  and  by  the  grateful  remembrance  of  valuable  ser- 
vices in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  influence  of  Washington 
was  able  to  subdue  the  sensibilities  of  the  people  to  the  meas- 
ure of  a  just  policy,  and  restrain  them  from  rushing  into  those 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  which  wasted  the  strength  and 
shook  the  stability  of  Europe  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Now,  what  1  would  earnestly  ask  is  this.  Must  all  this 
mighty  influence  of  the  character,  and  principles,  and  memory 
of  Washington,  must  they  all  be  buried  in  his  tomb  ?  Is  all 
that  he  was  to  us  and  to  mankind,  all  his  political  wisdom, 
his  experience,  his  unsuspected  disinterestedness,  all,  in  short, 
that  made  him  to  be  Washington,  in  distinction  from  the 
multitude  of  meritorious  citizens  of  earlier  or  later  days,  is  all 
this  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  in  that  dark  and  narrow  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  ?     No,  Heaven  forbid  I     It  is 
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the  great  prerogative  of  our  rational  nature  that  mind  and  its 
influences  can  never  die ;  and  unless  we  are  cold  and  dead, 
we  shall  listen  to  the  voice  which  speaks  to  us  through  his 
immortal  address  with  deeper  reverence  even,  if  possible,  than 
that  with  which  we  should  Hsten  to  his  living  counsels. 

That  address  was  the  most  carefully  prepared  product  of  a 
mind  from  which  nothing  crude  or  ill  considered  ever  went 
forth,  the  maturest  result  of  his  life-long  experience.  At  the 
dose,  as  he  believed,  of  his  political  and  military  career,  hav- 
ing fought  through  two  great  wars,  one  of  which  ended  in 
establishing  the  independence  of  his  country,  having  in  posts 
of  high  responsibility  assisted  in  bringing  about  two  organic 
changes  of  government,  having  been  twice  unanimously  called 
to  the  chief  magistracy,  and  about  to  withdraw  from  ofEce  for 
the  last  time,  and,  as  he  thought,  forever,  into  that  beloved 
retirement,  as  he  regarded  it,  which  he  so  earnestly  coveted, 
he  gave  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  last  counsels, 
as  he  calls  them  in  language  I  can  never  repeat  without 
emotion,  "  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend."  You  have  read 
it  a  thousand  times.  You  place  it  in  the  hands  of  your  chil- 
dren, you  appreciate,  as  you  ought,  those  last  words  of  wis- 
dom and  love,  which  gushed  from  that  noble  heart  but  a  few 
years  before  it  ceased  to  beat  forever. 

And  what  is  the  leading  advice  of  this  ever-memorable  ad- 
dress ?  Is  it  not  ADHERENCE  TO  THE  Union  ?  I  believe,  if  its 
pages  were  counted,  a  full  fourth  part  of  it  would  be  found 
devoted  to  this  theme.  He  tells  us  to  watch  over  its  preser- 
vation with  the  most  jealous  anxiety.  On  the  love  of  liberty, 
which  you  might  suppose  would  be  the  principal  topic  in  an 
address  from  one  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  promote  it, 
there  is  but  a  single  sentence,  a  couple  of  lines ;  he  just  al- 
ludes to  it  as  an  indwelling  sentiment  of  the  American  heart, 
which  needs  no  recommendation  from  him.  As  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  State  rights,  which  forms  so  leading  a  topic  in 
modem  systems  of  policy,  I  believe  that  Washington  does 
not  so  much  as  allude  to  them.  I  think  he  does  not  name 
them ;  not  that  he  undervalued  State  rights,  but  he  knew  there 
were  centrifugal  tendencies  enough  in  so  large  a  body  of 
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States  to  counteract  any  danger  of  the  opposite  kijid.  No, 
gentlemenj  it  is  Union,  Unionj  Union,  the  first,  the  last,  the 
constant  strain  of  this  immortal  address. 

And  what  could  my  paor  voice  add,  if  I  were  presumptu- 
ous enough  to  attempt  to  do  it,  to  the  parting  counsels  of 
Washington  ?  I  say  again,  if  their  influence  ceases  to  be  felt, 
it  is  not  because  Washington  is  dead,  but  because  we  are 
dead  and  cold,  buried  in  the  grave  of  criminal  indifference  an3 
apathy,  absorbed  in  the  gilded  cares  of  that  prosperity  which 
we  enjoy  under  the  constitution  which  he  did  so  much  to 
procure  for  us;  or,  what  is  worse,  misled  by  prejudice,  by 
false  theories  of  government,  by  imaginary  seCtional  interests, 
or,  stiD  worse,  blinded  by  party  and  maddened  by  faction.  I 
agree  with  Gen*  Foote,  that  it  is  time  for  every  man  to  utter 
his  voice  in  accordance  with  the  parting  voice  of  Washing- 
ton. I  know  it  is  said,  and  by  many  excellent  and  patriotic, 
but,  as  I  think,  greatly  mistaken  citizens,  that  the  Union  is 
not  seriously  threatened ;  that  the  alarm  is  factitious ;  that  the 
danger  is  wholly  imaginary,  or  greatly  overrated.  I  wish  I 
could  think  so,  but  I  must  say  that  in  the  result  of  all  the 
anxious  inquiry  I  have  been  able  to  make,  and  of  all  my  ob- 
servation of  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Union 
is  in  great  danger- 

I  am  not  so  much  moved  by  the  doings  of  organized  bodies, 
of  legislatures,  of  conventions,  or  by  acts  of  riot^  disorder,  and 
lawlessness  in  any  part  of  the  country.  These  things  carry 
with  them  their  own  corrective,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
North  and  South.  I  know  how  much  has  been  done  by  ex- 
cellent and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  South,  to  stay  the  disaf- 
fection to  the  Union  in  that  quarter,  and  I  agree  with  the  sen^ 
timent  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  admirable  letter  just  read,  that 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  people  of  my  section  of  the 
country  are  for  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  say,  I  am  not  so  much  led  to  the  opinion  I  have  ex- 
pressed by  public  acts  and  demonstrations,  as  I  am  most 
deeply  grieved  by  symptoms  I  have  seen  in  both  extremes  of 
the  country,  of  a  deep  feeling  of  bitterness  and  ill-will,  a  spirit 
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of  denonciation  of  the  motives,  character,  and  policy  of  the  op- 
posite sections  of  the  Union,  and  of  all  at  home  who  are  sus- 
pected of  having  any  charity  or  sympathy  with  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  a  distance.  This,  sir,  is  wiiat  grieves  and  alarms 
me.  Why,  if  the  several  portions  of  the  country  belonged 
to  different  nations ;  if  they  were  alien  in  language,  in  religion, 
and  in  race ;  if  they  were  sworn,  like  Hannibal  at  the  altar, 
to  wage  a  war  of  destruction  against  each  other,  they  could 
not  use  stronger  or  more  bitter  language  than  I  have  read 
within  a  few  weeks  by  men,  both  at  the  North  and  the  South, 
who  entertain  extreme  opinions  on  the  agitating  subjects  of 
the  day.  I  say  it  is  this  which  gives  me  the  greatest  alarm 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Union.  The  outward  facts  are 
bat  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  disaffection  and  bitter- 
ness which,  if  not  checked,  sooner  or  later,  or  rather  very 
soon,  will  cause  the  Union  to  crumble. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist,  I  never  have  been.  K  I  may  allude 
to  a  matter  so  unimportant,  I  would  say  that,  in  all  my  ad- 
dresses to  the  public,  I  have  ever  looked  on  the  bright  side  in 
reference  to  the  future  of  America.  But  if  there  is  to  be  no 
relaxation  of  those  unkind  feelings  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  if  men  will  not  make  up  their  minds  to 
live  in  good  feeling  and  good  faith  under  the  constitution  and 
the  laws,  that  constitution  which  was  framed  by  our  fathers, 
as  good,  as  wise,  as  patriotic  as  ourselves,  and  under  which 
the  country  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  unexampled  in 
the  world ;  if  they  will  go  on  indulging  this  fierce  spirit  of 
miitual  hostility,  it  will,  at  no  distant  day,  result  in  a  separa- 
tion of  the  States,  to  be  followed  by  a  war,  or  rather  a  series 
of  wars,  which  will  change  the  aspect  of  this  country,  and  in- 
juriously affect  %the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  forever. 
For  I  regard  it  as  demonstrable  that,  in  the  event  of  a  sep- 
aration, as  certainly  as  the  sun  will  set  in  the  west,  the 
sun  of  the  republic  will  go  down  from  the  meridian  and 
set  in  blood.  I  know  that  some  persons  of  sanguine  temper- 
ament, dallying,"  as  I  think,  unwarrantably  with  these  dread- 
ful futurities,  have  persuaded  themselves  that  it  would  only 
be  a  change  of  two  confederacies  instead  of  one,  and  that  in 
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other  respects  all  would  go  on  much  as  it  did  before.  Sir,  I  am 
very  loath  to  enter  into  any  speculations  of  this  kind,  on  one 
side  or  the  other ;  but,  in  my  humble  judgment,  there  \\nU  not 
be  two  confederacies,  nor  eventually  any  confederacies,  but  as 
many  despotic  governments  as,  in  the  chances  of  conquest 
and  reconquestj  military  chieftains  may  be  able  arid  willing 
to  establish.  Let  Germany  teach  us.  How  did  she  come 
out  of  the  chaos  of  the  dark  ages,  after  a  thousand  years  of 
internecine  war?  Did  she  come  out  of  it  with  two  or  three 
confederacies  ?  She  counted  more  than  tliree  hundred  inde- 
pendent  principalities,  as  they  called  themselves,  but  all  Ijriiig 
at  the  mercy  of  the  nearest  despot  and  the  strongest  army. 

I  presume  not  to  look  into  that  dark  abyss.  I  turn  from  it 
with  the  same  horror,  a  thousand  fold  increased,  that  I  felt 
when  m  my  youth  I  was  surprised  on  the  black  and  calcined 
edge  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  while  the  sides  of  the  momi- 
tain  wore  aheady  quivering  with  the  convulsive  throes  of  an 
approaching  eruption.  To  attempt  to  give  form  and  outline, 
to  measure  the  force,  to  calcxdate  the  direction  of  the  molten 
elements,  boiling  and  bellowing  in  the  fiery  depth  below,  and 
just  ready  to  be  let  loose  by  the  hand  of  God  on  their  path- 
way of  destruction,  would  be  as  unavailing  and  presumptu- 
ous in  the  political  as  in  the  natural  world.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, I  think  is  certain.  We  talk  of  the  separation  of  these 
States,  assuming  that  they  would  still,  in  other  respects,  re- 
main the  States  which  they  now  are;  but  I  think  it  is  cer- 
tain as  demonstration,  that  their  ancient  boundaries,  founded, 
in  many  cases,  not  at  all  on  features  of  physical  geography, 
running  as  they  do  in  open  defiance  of  the  mountains  and  riv- 
ers, drawn  without  the  slightest  regard  to  military  defence,  as 
if  it  were  the  design  of  Providence  that  we  ,should  be  bound 
together,  not  by  material  ligatures,  but  by  the  cords  of  love, 
boundaries  resting  on  charters,  on  prescription  and  agreement, 
and  rendered  at  last  sacred  by  the  constitution  and  Union  of 
the  United  States,  I  think  it  certain  that  some  of  those  boun- 
daries would  fall  the  first  sacrifice  to  a  separation  of  the  Union. 
Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  thirty-one  States,  when 
the  constitutional  ties  which  now  bind  them  are  broken,  and 
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when  a  new  scramble  for  separate  power  shall  begin,  are  go- 
ing to  pay  regard  to  those  unseen  and  mystical  intrench- 
ments,  within  which  stout  little  Rhode  Island,  —  in  com- 
parison with  some  other  States,  rather  a  cornfield  pr  a 
flower-garden  than  a  State,  —  lies  as  safely  fortified  as  your 
own  imperial  New  York,  which  holds  the  Hudson  in  the  hol- 
low of  her  hand,  and  extends  her  colossal  limbs  firom  the  lakes 
to  the  ocean  ?  When  the  Union  is  dissolved,  do  you  think 
that  holy  constitutional  spell  will  remain  unbroken,  which 
prevents  your  powerful  neighbor,  Pennsylvania,  enthroned 
npon  the  Alleghanies,  with  the  broad  Susquehannah  for  her 
sparkling  cincture,  and  the  twin  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  for 
the  silver  fillets  of  her  temples,  firom  raising  so  much  as  a  fin- 
ger against  gallant  little  Delaware,  which  nestles  securely 
within  the  fidnges  of  the  gorgeous  robe  of  her  queenly  sister  ? 
Before  the  revolution  there  were  controversies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  boundary  between  many  of  the  conterminous  States. 
They  were  adjudicated  by  the  Privy  Council,  often  arbitrarily 
enough,  generally  against  the  larger  and  in  favor  of  the 
weaker  colonies.  But  the  decision  executed'  itself.  Pads 
imponere  morem  was  the  motto  of  the  home  government 
They  decided  as  they  pleased.  If  the  colonies  liked  the  de- 
cision it  was  well ;  if  they  did  not  they  might  do  something 
else,  for  which  there  is  a  homely  word,  which  I  will  not  re- 
peat When  the  royal  government  was  thrown  off*,  some  of 
these  controversies  survived  and  some  new  ones  sprung  up. 
There  had  been,  or  were,  disputes  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  Massachusetts  and  all  the  other  New  England 
colonies.  But  first,  the  old  confederation,  with  its  tribunals, 
(such  as  they  were,)  and  then  still  more,  the  happy  constitu- 
tion of  1789,  breathed  their  vitality  and  power  into  the  an- 
cient muniments  of  the  land.  Disputes  were  settled,  con- 
troversies adjusted.  The  genius  of  the  Union,  with  the  law 
of  the  land  in  the  right  hand  and  the  law  of  love  in  the  left, 
perambulated  (to  use  the  surveyor's  expression)  the  lines  be- 
tween border  States,  and  discord  ceased.     But,  gentlemen^  if 
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you  divide  this  Union,  if  you  take  from  these  boundaries  the 
character  of  constitutional  security  which  is  attached  to  them 
in  the  way  I  have  de^cribedj  what  then  is  to  happen  ?  When 
the  constitution  shall  be  swept  away ;  when  the  States  shall 
start  on  a  new  career  of  selfish  and  ambitious  ascendency, 
inrtamed  by  the  passions  invariably  raging  at  such  times  be* 
tween  border  governments,  they  will  not  be  held  back  by 
parchment  titles  proceeding  from  dead  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  whose  bones  for  two  hundred  years  have  been  hud- 
dled up  in  the  crypts  of  Westminster  Abbey,  When  I  was 
ill  London  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  instructed  to  procure  a 
copy  of  a  patent  granted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  XL,  to  be  used  in  a  controversy  between  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  about  Pea  Patch  Island,  of  w^hich,  I  suppose, 
you  have  all  heard.  I  also  had  to  procure  a  large  folio 
volume  of  documents  from  the  Royal  Stat«  Paper  Office,  to 
be  used  in  a  controversy  between  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  as  to  boundary,  which  ran  back 
to  the  charter  of  1629,  and  which,  whether  it  is  settled  at  the 
present  day,  1  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not  certainly  know. 
And  now,  sir,  when  this  family  of  States,  no,  not  family  of 
States,  (for  we  are  going  to  reject  that  kindly  name  and  the 
blessed  thing  it  expresses,)  but  when  this  group  of  hostile  and 
lival  States  shall  rush  forth  against  each  other,  with  hos- 
tile projects  and  heated  passions,  on  a  new  political  career, 
can  their  hands  be  kept  from  each  others'  throats  by  dusty 
parchments,  signed  by  hands  which  are  themselves  long  since 
turned  to  dust?  When  we  have  repudiated  our  Madison 
and  Hamilton,  yes,  sir,  your  Hamilton ;  when  we  have  repii- 
diatcd  their  work,  I  do  nH  think  w^e  shaD  pay  superstitious 
deference  to  the  work  of  Charles,  and  James,  and  Elizabeth. 
When  we  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Adams,  and  Jefterson,  and  Franklin,  the  Moses  and 
the  prophets  of  our  political  dispensation,  do  you  think  we 
are  going  to  permit  a  creature  like  the  Duke  of  York,  whom 
his  own  people,  aye,  his  own  daughters,  drove  with  scorn  from 
the  throne,  to  rise  from  the  dead  after  two  hundred  years  and 
govern  us  by  a  paper  sceptre  ? 
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Then,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  know  what  others  may  think  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  for  myself,  sir,  (addressed  to  Chancellor  Walworth, 
who  sat  by  Mr.  Everett's  side,)  I  will  say,  that  if  all  the  li^ 
borsy  the  sacrifices,  and  the  waste  of  treasure  and  blood,  from 
the.  first  landing  at  Jamestown  or  Plymouth,  were  to  give  us 
Botbingelse  but  the  Supreme  Coujrt  of  the  United  States, 
this  revered  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  internatiojdal  dis** 
putes,  (for  such  it  maybe  called,)  I  should  say  the  sacrifice 
was  well  made.  I  have  trodden  .with  emotion  the  threshold 
of  Westminster  Hall  and  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  France ;  I 
thought  with  respect  pf  a  long  line  of  illustrious  chancellors 
and  judges,  surrounded  with  the  insignia  of  office,  clothed  in 
scarlet  and  ermine,,  who  within  these  ancient  halls  have, 
without  fear  or  favor,  administered  justice  between  powerful 
litigants.  But  it  is  with  deeper  emotions  of  reverence,  it  is 
with  something  like  awe,  that  I  have  entered  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington.  Not  that  I  have  there  heard  strains 
of  forensic  eloquence  rarely  equalled,  never  surpassed,  from 
the  Wirts,  the  Pinkneys,  and  the  Websters ;  but  because  1 
have  seen  there  a  bright  display  of  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
tfubUme  in  human  affairs.  I  have  witnessed,  how  from  the 
low,  dark  bench,  destitute  of  the  emblems  of  power,  from  the 
lips  of  some  grave  and  venerable  magistrate,  to  whom  years 
and  grey  hairs  could  add  no  new  titles  to  respect,  (I  need 
write  no  name  under  that  portrait,)  the  voice  of  justice  and 
equity  has  gone  forth  to  the  most  powerful  States  of  the 
Union,  administering  the  law  between  citizens  of  independent 
States,  settling  dangerous  controversies,  adjusting  disputed 
boundaries,  annulling  unconstitutional  laws,  reversing  erro- 
neous decisions,  and,  with  a  few  mild  words  of  judicial  wis- 
dom, disposing  of  questions  a  hundred  fold  more  important 
than  those  which,  within  the  past  year,  from  the  plains  of 
Holstein,  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  continental  Europe,  and 
all  but  brought  a  million  of  men  into  deadly  conffict  with 
each  other. 

When  the  Union  is  broken,  when  the  States  are  separated, 
what  is  to  become  of  your  Supreme  Court  ?     How  then  are 
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you  to  settle  great  and  difficolt  questions  ?  And  plenty  of 
them,  believe  me,  you  will  have.  Think  of  these  mighty 
rivers,  running  up,  and  down,  and  across  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and  the  controversies  which  will  present  themselves 
about  their  navigation ;  is  there  to  be  any  way  of  settling 
them  ?  Again,  hostile  tariffs,  designed  to  undermine  the  rev- 
enue and  commerce  of  neighboring  States,  will  infallibly  be 
enacted.  And  tlien  this  very  question  which  now  agitates  the 
Union*  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  are  you  to  do  with 
all  these  controversies,  when  you  liave  lost  this  great  and  au- 
gust tribunal  ? 

Gentlemen,  when  this  time  comes,  if  Pennsylvania,  for  in- 
stance, should  look  round  her  and  find  that  Virginia  has 
pushed  up  a  narrow  strip  formhig  a  couple  of  counties,  be- 
hind her  western  boundary,  to  keep  her  entirely  aloof  firom 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  if  she  shall  take  it  into  her 
head  to  redress  this  irregularity,  as  she  would  be  aj5t  to  think 
it,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Do  you  think,  Chancellorj  (ad- 
dressmg  Chancellor  Walworth,)  the  remembrance  of  the  case 
of  Olmstead  will  induce  her  to  remain  quiet  ?  If  New  York 
should  take  it  into  her  head  to  revive  her  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  the  steam  navigation  of  her  waters,  and  give  effect  to  her 
grant  to  the  representatives  of  Fulton,  who  presented  to  New 
York  and  the  world  the  great  mechanical  miracle  of  modern 
times,  would  the  case  of  Gibbons  and  Ogden  prevent  her 
from  executing  this  puqiose  ?  No.  When  we  come  to  that, 
the  day  of  chancellors  and  judges  is  passed.  We  shall  shut 
up  the  volumes  of  Peters,  and  Wheaton,  and  Dallas,  and 
Cranch ;  we  shall  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  Kent«,  and 
the  Storys,  the  Walworths,  and  the  Marshalls ;  we  shall  go  to 
the  arsenals  of  the  old  despotisms  for  their  accursed  logic,  the 
ultima  ratio  reg^umj  and  settle  all  disputes  at  the  point  of  the 
pike  and  the  mouth  of  the  cannon. 

There  are  some  other  topics  on  which  I  intended  to  speak, 
but  I  must  stop,  I  thank  you  for  your  encouragement,  gen- 
tlemen, but  my  strength,  not  great  when  I  started,  is  quite 
exhausted,  I  can  only  allude  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  a 
Reparation  of  the   States  on  all  the  relatione  of  the  coun- 
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try  at  home  and  abroad ;  to  the  complete  demoralizatioa  of 
society,  by  substitutiiig  insecurity  and  conflict  for  peace  and 
quiet ;  to  the  blight  which  will  fall  upon  the  new  States  and 
Territories,  springing  up  like  an  exhalation  from  the  soil 
throughout  the  continent  And  then,  sir,  to  think  of  our  po- 
sition before  the  world,  how  deplorably  will  that  be  changed ! 
The  United  States,  a  republic  now  so  great  and  powerful, 
and  so  respected,  raised  to  an  importance  which  will  enable 
us  before  long  to  hold  the  balance  of  public  opinion  between 
the  contending  empires  of  the  jivorld,  what  will  it  be  when 
broken  up  and  frittered  away  to  twenty  or  thirty  petty  sov- 
ereignties, and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  perhaps  to  two  or  three 
hundred  miserable  phncipalities  ? 

But,  sir,  I  must  take  my  seat.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor 
and  gentlemen,  for  the  kind  attention  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  me,  and  I  beg  to  jqin  my  vows  with  yours,  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  all  its  privileges 
and  blessings,  may  be  perpetuated  to  the  latest  posterity. 
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I  RISE,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  your  request,  to  express  the  great 
Batisfaction  with  which  I  have  witnessed  the  exercises  oi  the 
day*  I  came  here  as  a  parent,  citizerij  and  friend  of  the 
school,  with  no  expectation  or  intention  of  takiiig  any  part 
in  the  proceedings,  beyond  that  of  a  gratified  spectator; 
but  it  would  be  churlish  to  refuse  to  comply  wilh  your  re* 
quest,  that  I  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  company.  I 
can  say  with  great  sincerity,  that  I  have  attended  the  exer* 
cises  of  this  morning,  the  specimens  exhibited  to  us  of  read- 
ing and  elocution,  wnth  much  pleasure,  as  I  did  the  more 
strenuous  exercises  of  last  Monday's  examination  at  the 
school-bouse.  Taken  together,  sir,  they  show  the  Cambridge 
High  School  to  be  in  a  sound  and  improving  condition ;  for, 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  see  the  marks  of  progress  in  the  school, 
as  compared  with  its  condition  last  year.  This  is  the  more 
satisfactory,  because  I  believe  you  consider,  sir,  (addressing 
Mr.  Smith,)  that  you  have  labored  under  some  disadvantage 
in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  body  of  t-eachers»  Still,  however,  the  super- 
intendence has  remained  unchanged,  the  general  system  of 
government  and  instruction  has  gone  on,  and  1  believe  those 
gentlemen,  w^ho  witnessed  the  examination  and  exhibition 
on  former  occasions,  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  not  only 
no  falling  off,  but  decided  progress  the  present  yem.  This  is 
as  it  should  be ;  in  fact,  any  other  state  of  things  would  be 


*•  Remarks  made  nt  the  dose  of  the  exHbition  of  the  Cambridge  High 
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unsatisfactory.  Every  thing  else  arouud  us  is  in  progress. 
The  standard  of  excellence  in  education,  as  in  all  other  things, 
is  constantly  advancing ;  and  the  school  that  does  not  go  for- 
ward, that  even  stands  still,  will  soon  find  itself  in  the  back- 
ground. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  things  in  which  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  country  is  so  apparent  as  in  its  institu- 
tions for  education.  The  learned  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  (Be v.  Dr.  Sears)  has  just  alluded  to  the  defects  of 
the  schools  in  some  remote  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  un- 
&vorably  situated  in  this  respect  I  dare  say  his  representa- 
tions are  correct ;  but  the  younger  part  of  this  audience  would 
not  believe  me,  no  one  scarcely  whose  own  recollection  did 
not  oonfirxn  it  would  believe  me,  if  I  were  to  describe  the 
state  of  what  were  called  good  schools  when  I  was  myself  a 
adiool-boy,  more  years  ago,  Mr^  Chairman,  than  I  believe  I 
shall  tell  you.  I  allude  to  the  condition  of  the  best  pubUo 
sdiools  of  that  day.  The  instruction  in  what  are  commonly 
called  the  English  branches  was  confined  to  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geog^phy,  all  taught  according  to 
very  defective  methods,  and  with  the  help  of  poor  manuals. 
The  books  for  reading  and  speaking  were  either  foreign,  some 
of  them  consisting  of  matter  selected  without  judgment  and 
taste,  and  ill-adapted  to  this  country,  or,  if  of  domestic  man- 
u&cture,  not  much  better  adapted,  on  that  account,  to  form 
the  taste  of  the  young  American  speaker  or  reader.  In  fact, 
our  native  literature,  at  that  time,  afforded  but  scanty  mate- 
rials for  a  useful  and  interesting  selection.  In  grammar,  we 
had  a  very  imperfect  abridgment  of  a  work  of  but  moderate 
merit  in  its  original  form.  For  arithmetic  we  depended  on 
the  work  of  Pike.  I  desire  to  speak  respectfully  of  it,  as  I 
learned  from  it  what  little  I  learned  at  all  of  the  noble  science 
of  numbers ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the  elementary  rules,  there  C€uinot 
be  room  for  much  diversity  of  method.  But  good  or  bad, 
there  were  few  schools  that  carried  the  pupil  far  beyond  the 
Rule  of  Three.  Single  and  double  fellowship  was  rather  a 
rare  attaiQment,  and  alligation,  medial  and  alternate,  a  thing 
to  talk  o£     As  for  logarithms,  geometry  and  its  various  appli- 
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cations,  and  algebra,  they  belonged  to  a  ten-a  incognita^  of 
which  no  school-boy  ever  heardj  who  had  not  an  older  brother 
at  college.  As  to  the  blackboard,  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  at  school.  Geography  was  taughtj  at  that  day,  from 
very  imperfect  corapends ;  it  was  confined  to  a  rehearsal  of  a 
few  meagre  facts  in  physical  geographyj  and  a  few  barren 
statistical  details,  which  ceased  to  be  true  while  you  were  re- 
peating them.  The  attention  of  the  learner  was  never  called 
to  the  philosophy  of  this  beautifnl  bmnch  of  knowledge;  he 
was  taught  nothing  of  the  relations  in  which  man  stands  to 
the  wonderful  globe  on  which  he  is  placed.  No  glimpse  was 
given  him  of  the  action  and  reaction  upon  each  other,  in  this 
department  of  knowledge,  of  nature  and  man.  A  globe,  I 
believe,  I  never  saw  at  a  public  school  near  enough  to  touch 
it,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  ever  in  the  same  room  with 
one,  at  that  period  of  my  life,  though  I  will  not  speak-  with 
entire  confidence  on  that  point.  A  large  and  accurate  map 
was  never  exhibited  in  school  fifty  years  ago.  I  do  not  speak 
of  t5uch  beautiful  maps  as  those  now  constructing  under  the 
superintendence  of  Professor  Guyot,  with  their  admirable  eth- 
nographical indications,  isothermal  linesj  vegetable  bounda- 
ries, oceanic  currentB,  and  careful  delineations  of  those  breaks 
in  the  mountain  chains,  which  have  determined  the  paths  of 
civilisation*  I  do  not  speak  of  these  refijiements  with  which 
the  eyes  of  the  young  student  of  geography  are  daily  feasted 
at  the  present  day,  but  of  large,  distinct,  well-executed  maps 
of  any  kind ;  I  never  saw  one  at  school.  The  name  of  nat- 
ural or  moral  philosophy  was  never  heard  in  our  English 
schools  at  that  day ;  it  was  much  if  some  small  smattering  of 
those  branches  was  taught  in  the  upper  classes  at  our  best 
academies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  branches  of 
natural  science,  such  as  chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany,  which 
have  been  so  well  unfolded  to  you  at  the  High  School  dimng 
the  last  two  years,  paLrtly  in  the  stated  routine  of  instniction, 
and  partly  in  the  admirable  lectures  kindly  given  to  you  by 
Professor  Agassiz.  There  was  no  philosophical  or  scientific 
apparatus  furnished  at  the  schools  in  my  day,  with  the  ex- 
ception, as  I  remember,  in  a  single  instance^  of  a  rickety 
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gimcrack  that  was  called  b,  planetariuMj  and  showed  how  the 
heavenly  bodies  do  not  move.  As  for  a  school  library,  with 
which,  my  young  friends,  you  are  so  well  provided,  there  was 
not  in  any  school  I  ev^r  attended  so  much  as  half  a  dozen 
books  bearing  that  name.  There  was  indeed  at  the  academy 
at  Exeter,  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  for  a  few 
months  before  I  entered  college,  a  library,  containing,  I  be- 
lieve, some  valuable,  though  probably  rather  antiquated  vol- 
umes. It  was  my  privilege,  while  I  was  a  pupil,  never  to  see 
the  inside  of  that  apartment;  privilege,  I  say,  sir,  for  it  was 
the  place  where  the  severer  discipline  of  the  institution,  in 
rare  cases  of  need,  was  administered. 

Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  et  sseva  sonare 
Verbera. 

We,  little  fellows,  sir,  got  to  have  the  most  disagreeable 
associations  with  the  very  name  of  library.  I  ought  to  add, 
in  justice  to  our  honored  preceptor,  good  Dr.  Abbott,  that  the 
use  of  the  library  for  any  such  purpose  was  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. He  possessed  the  happy  skill,  Mr.  Smith,  which  I  am 
gratified  to  say  has  not  died  with  him,  of  governing  a  school 
by  persuasion  and  influence,  and  not  by  force  and  terror. 

As  to  the  learned  languages  and  classical  literature  gener- 
ally, they  were  very  poorly  taught  in  those  days.  I  do  not 
like  to  speak  disparagingly  of  men  and  things  gone  by.  The 
defects  were  at  least  vitia  csvi  non  hominum,  but  defects  they 
were  of  the  grossest  kind.  The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Grreek 
was  confined  to  cursory  reading  of  the  easier  authors ;  a  little 
construing  and  parsing,  as  we  called  it  The  idiom  and 
genius  of  the  languages  were  not  unfolded  to  us ;  nor  the 
manner  of  the  different  writers ;  nor  the  various  illustrative 
learning  necessary  to  render  the  text  which  was  read,  intel- 
ligible. We  got  the  lesson  to  recite,  and  that  was  all.  Of 
Prosody,  we  were  taught  little ;  of  versification  nothing.  I 
was  never  set  to  make  an  hexameter  or  a  pentameter  verse  at 
any  school,  or,  I  may  add,  college,  in  my  life  ;  nor  did  I  ever 
do  it,  till  I  was  old  enough  to  have  children  at  school,  who 
asked  my  assistance. 
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As  for  text-books  and  editions,  they  were  all  foreign,  and,  I 
may  add,  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day,  both  na- 
tive and  foreign,  all  poor.  Master  Cheever's  accidence,  Cor- 
derius,  and  Eutropius,  with  an  English  txanslation  in  parallel 
columns,  were  the  books  with  which  the  study  of  Latin  was 
commenced  half  a  century  ago. 

Such  were  the  schools ;  and  the  school-houses  were  in  keep- 
ing with  them ;  for  the  most  part  cheerless  and  uninviting  in 
the  extreme;  cold  in  winter,  hot  in  summer,  without  ven- 
tilatiouj  destitute  of  every  thing  required  for  accommodation, 
comfort,  or  health. 

But  these  days  of  physical  hardship  and  discomfort^  of  de- 
fective teaching  and  defective  learning,  are  past.  You  can 
hardly  believe  that  they  ever  existed.  In  the  immense  strides 
taken  by  the  country,  in  every  direction,  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  nothing  is  more  distinctly  marked  than  the 
improvement  of  the  schools.  It  must  be  so,  in  a  healthy 
state  of  society,  for  the  education  of  the  young,  the  formation 
of  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  next  generation,  is  the 
flowering  out  of  the  conimmiity.  It  is  to  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual world,  what  the  vernal  outburst  of  nature  is  to  the 
natural  world;  with  the  mighty  difference  that  inanimate  na- 
ture, of  necessity,  repeats  herself  from  year  to  year  with  an 
august  uniformity,  while  man  is  endowed  with  a  capacity 
still  more  sublime  of  perhaps  indefinite  improvement. 

We  shall  feel  more  forcibly  the  importance  of  this  improve- 
ment in  the  schools,  whea  we  consider  how  many  things 
must  conspire  and  work  together  to  produce  it.  As  earth, 
air,  water,  and  sunshine,  must  cooperate  for  the  growth  of 
vegetable  nature,  so  all  the  best  and  most  powerful  influences 
and  most  favorable  circumstances  must  be  combined  into  a 
harmonious  system,  to  make  education,  on  any  thing  of  a 
large  scale^  what  it  ought  to  be.  And  this  liappy  corabma- 
tion  of  means  and  influences  has  in  point  of  fact  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  in  this  part  of  it,  been  called  into  action. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  legislation,  by  which  the  duty  of  edu- 
cating the  young  is  enforced  by  public  authority,  there  must, 
ill  the  first  place,  be  liberal  pecuniary  approoriations  made 
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by  the  community.  We,  New  Englanders,  are  constantly 
charged,  and  in  very  exaggerated  terms,  with  excessive  love 
of  money.  Now  it  happens  that  a  good  system  of  public  ed- 
ucation is  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  luxuries ;  and  where 
is  the  country  which  has  so  freely  indulged  in  it  ?  You  may 
TecoUect,  sir,  that  I  stated  on  this  platform  last  year,  that  the 
annual  appropriations  of  the  city  of  Cambridge  for  the  sup- 
port of  her  schools^  a  city  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  inhab- 
itants, among  whom  are  none  of  great  wealth,  exceed  the  en- 
tire annual  income  of  all  the  funds  bestowed  upon  our  ancient 
and  venerable  University,  and  applicable  to  the  business  of 
instruction,  since  its  foundation.  I  speak  of  the  college 
proper,  and  not  of  the  professional  schools  connected  with  it. 
The  annual  expenditure  of  Boston  for  schools  and  schooling 
is  moxe  than  half  of  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  Common- 
'wealth  for  the  support  of  all  the  public  establishments  and 
the  salaries  of  all  the  public  officers.  These  munificent  ap- 
propriations, us  you  all  know,  are  not  provided  for  out  of  the 
income  of  ancient  endowments;  they  are  met  by  taxation 
from  year  to  year.  The  money-loving  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  they  are  called  by  foreign  and  domestic  fault-finders, 
happen  to  be  the  people  who  lay  upon  themselves,  in  their 
littie  municipal  democracies,  the  heaviest  tax  paid  by  any 
people  in  the  world  for  purposes  of  education. 

These  liberal  pecimiary  appropriations,  however,  are  but 
the  first  step ;  they  give  you  school-houses,  school  libraries, 
apparatus,  and  fuel,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers;  but  the 
teachers  themselves  are  not  to  be  had  merely  by  paying  for 
them.  A  class  of  skilful,  accomplished,  and  conscientious 
teachers  can  only  be  gradually  formed.  They  must  be  men 
and  women,  a  considerable  part  of  them,  who  have  chosen 
the  work  of  education  as  the  business  of  their  lives ;  who  give 
to  it  their  time,  their  abilities,  and  their  hearts.  Such  a  class 
of  teachers  is  not  to  be  had  by  asking  for  it.  It  must  form 
itself  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  community, 
that  knows  how  to  prize  them,  that  holds  them  in  high  es- 
teem, as  some  of  its  most  honored  public  servants.  There 
are  portions  of  our  country,  in  which,  if  you  were  to  stud  them 
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thick  with  our  beaotiful  sehool-honses,  with  all  their  appli- 
ances, apparatus,  and  libraries,  you  could  not  work  the  sys- 
tem for  want  of  teaehcrs,  nor  get  the  teachers  merely  by  ad- 
vertising for  them.  Sir,  I  say  it  for  no  purpose  of  corapli- 
ment  in  this  place ;  the  school-teachers  in  this  community 
constitute  a  class  inferior  in  respectability  to  no  other,  render- 
ing the  most  important  services,  by  no  means  over-compen- 
sated, rather  the  reverse.  I  consider  their  character  and  repu- 
tation as  a  part  of  the  moral  treasure  of  the  public,  which  we 
cannot  prize  too  highly- 

Closely  connected  with  the  teacher,  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  a  good  school  system,  is  the  school  committee,  a 
most  efficient:  part  of  the  educational  machinery.  Much  of 
the  prosperity-  of  our  schools  depends  upon  these  committees. 
They  stand  between  all  the  interests,  parents,  pupils,  and  the 
public,  connect  them  all,  mediate  bet^ween  them  all.  An  in- 
teUigent  committee  is  the  teacher's  great  ally*  They  witness 
his  labors  and  mark  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  They 
counsel  him  in  cases  of  doubt ;  share  or  assume  the  responsi- 
bility in  cases  of  diiftculty.  A  community  may  think  itself 
highly  favored  when  gentlemen  of  respectability  in  the  several 
professions,  and  in  the  active  callings  of  life,  can  be  found,  as 
in  the  city  of  Cambridge  at  the  present  time,  to  undertake 
this  laborious  and  responsible  office.  Nor  will  an  efficient 
school  system  readily  be  sustained  where  this  cannot  be  done. 
I  own,  sir,  I  vi^tness  with  admiration  the  spectacle  of  gentle- 
men, whom  I  know  to  be  burdened  with  heavy  and  incessant 
duties  of  their  own,  and  are  yet  willing,  day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  laborious,  thorough,  and  conscientious  examination 
of  the  schools ;  besides  looking  in  upon  them  frequently,  and 
being  always  accessible  for  counsel  and  direction,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  periodical  visitations. 

But,  sir,  all  this  is  not  enough.  In  order  that  the  school 
should  prosper,  no  small  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  at 
home.  Let  the  father  and  the  mother,  who  think  that  their 
child  has  made  but  little  progress  at  school,  bear  this  in  mind* 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  without  intending  a  paradox, 
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that  half  of  the  government,  if  not  of  the  instruction  of  the 
school,  must  be  done  at  home.  This  I  will  say,  that  if  noth- 
ing is  done  at  home  to  support  the  teacher,  his  labor  is 
doubled.  The  parent  must  take  an  interest  in  his  boy's  or 
his  girl's  pursuits,  and  let  that  interest  be  seen.  It  is  shocking 
to  reflect  how  often  the  child  is  sent  to  school  "  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way."  There  will  be  no  good  schools  in  the  com- 
munity where  that  is  the  prevalent  motive.  No,  he  must  be 
sent  there  for  his  good  and  yours.  Your  heart  must  go  with 
him.  He  is  not  an  alien  and  a  plague,  to  be  got  rid  of  for 
so  many  hours.  He  is  a  part  of  yourself;  what  he  learns, 
you  learn ;  it  is  your  own  continued  existence,  in  which  you 
love  yourself  with  a  heavenly  disinterestedness.  And  yet 
you  are  not  to  let  your  parental  fondness  blind  you.  Do  not 
listen  to  every  tale  of  childish  grievance  against  the  master. 
The  presumption  is,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  grievance 
is  imaginary;  in  truth,  the  presumption  is  always  so,  gen- 
erally the  fact  is  so.  Then,  too,  the  parent's  cooperation  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  other  ways.  For  many  of  the 
short-comings  of  scholars,  the  parents  are  the  party  to  blame. 
It  is  their  fault,  if  he  stays  at  home  for  a  breath  of  cold  air 
or  a  drop  of  rain.  It  is  the  fault  of  a  father  or  mother,  if  the 
poor  child  cannot  get  his  breakfast  in  season,  or  if  his  clothes 
are  not  in  wearing  condition.  Let  the  child  see  betimes  that 
in  the  opinion  of  his  parents,  going  to  school  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  to  be  attended  to  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  he  will  so  regard  it  himself. 

And  this  is  a  result  not  less  important  than  all  the  rest. 
In  order  to  a  good  school,  there  must  be  a  good  spirit  among 
the  scholars.  Where  all  the  other  requisites  alluded  to  exist, 
this  is  not  very  likely  to  be  wanting ;  but  it  may  be,  it  some- 
times, under  particular  circumstances,  is  wanting.  But  if 
there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  generous  docility  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  the  school  will  almost  of  necessity  be  a  good  one. 
It  will,  if  I  may  say  so,  keep  it  itself.  A  good  school  always 
does,  to  a  considerable  degree,  keep  itself.  When  I  hear  of 
a  good  school,  I  involuntarily  think  there  must  be  good  ma- 
terials to  make  it  oL     Our  worthy  Mend,  Mr.  Upham,  has 
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just  told  usj  that  the  High  School  at  Cambridge  is  regarded 
as  a  model  High  School*  Would  any  one  who  heard  of  it 
by  this  description,  doubt  that  Mr,  Smith  had  good  elementa 
to  deal  with  ?  I  certEdnly  do  not  mean  to  unsay  any  part  of 
what  I  have  been  saying,  as  to  the  variety  of  influences  and 
agencies  which  must  cooperate  to  form  a  good  school  or  a 
good  system  of  schools ;  nor  am  I  insensible  how  much  may 
be  done  by  a  kind  and  intelligent  teacher,  aided  by  an  eiE- 
cient  committee,  to  improve  and  elevate  a  school  of  the  most 
unpromising  description ;  but  where  both  conditions  nnite, 
where  accomplished  and  faithful  teachera,  effectually  counte- 
nanced by  the  public,  are  called  to  the  instruction  of  well- 
principled  and  well-mannered  children,  ardent  and  emidous 
to  improve  themselves,  it  is  a  sight  for  an  angel  to  behold 
with  complacence. 

And  now,  sir,  I  have  dwelt  so  long,  so  much  beyond  my 
puipose  when  1  began,  on  these  general  reflections,  I  can  but 
add  a  thought  or  two  addressed  particularly  to  our  young 
friends.  I  have  described  to  you  the  great  defects  of  the 
schools  as  tiiey  existed  in  my  school-boy  days.  Let  the  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  schools  of  the  present  day 
awaken  you  to  new  diligence.  Remember  that  you  are  fa- 
vored with  the  means  of  acquiring  in  the  morning  of  your 
days,  and  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to  acqui- 
sition, that  which  we,  if  we  have  acquired  it  at  all,  have  been 
obliged  to  pick  up  by  the  dusty  road  side  of  life,  and  at  an 
age  when  men  begin  to  be  perplexed  with  care  and  burdened 
with  duty.  You  will  prove  yourselves  degenerate  children, 
if  you  do  not  far  excel  your  fathers. 

Finally,  my  young  friends,  let  your  exercises  this  week  sug- 
gest an  important  lesson  to  you.  If  in  the  course  of  your  ex- 
aminations the  other  day,  it  happened  to  any  of  you  to  fail  in 
any  part  of  wliat  you  were  directed  or  expected  to  perform,  I 
dare  say  it  occurred  to  you,  that  a  few  moments  more,  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  a  little  longer  study ; 
another  turn  of  the  leaves  of  the  dictionary;  a  steadier  exer- 
tion of  the  memory,  would  have  prevented  the  failure.  Re- 
flect then  that  the  enture  season  of  youth,  all  your  schooling 
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and  all  its  stadies  and  attainments,  are  bat  the  prepar:p.tion 
for  the  ardnous  examinations,  the  conspicuous  exhibition^, 
the  strenuous  contests  of  life.  As  you  pass  your  time  and 
improve  your  opportunities  at  school,  so  will  your  success  be, 
not  certainly  and  irrevocably,  but  with  great  probability  and 
in  a  majcnity  of  cases,  in  after-life.  ^'If  the  sinring,"  says  I>r. 
Blair,  ^put  forth  no  blossoms,  summer  will  display  little 
beauty,  and  autumn  afford  no  firuit;  so  if  youth  be  wasted 
without  improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemptible,  and  old 
age  miserable."  If  these  golden  hours  of  youth  are  thrown 
away,  yon  throw  away  the  best  hope  of  usefdlness  and  pros- 
perity in  this  world,  and  that  which  affords  ^e  best  human 
promiBe  of  happiness  hereafter. 
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May  it  please  YOtm  Honor  ;^ — 

It  is  not  easy  for  rae  to  express  to  you  the  satisfaction  with 
which  I  have  listened  to  the  very  beautiful  and  appropriate 
speech  with  which  his  Excellency,  the  Governor- General  of 
Canada^  has  just  delighted  us.  You  know,  sir,  that  the  high- 
est art  is  to  conceal  art,  and  I  could  not  but  be  reminded  of 
that  maxim,  when  I  heard  that  gentleman,  after  beginning 
with  disabling  himself  and  cautioning  us  at  the  outset  that 
he  was  slow  of  speech,  proceed  to  make  one  of  the  happiest, 
most  appropriate,  and  eloquent  speeches  ever  uttered  on  an 
occasion  like  this.  If  I  were  travelling  with  his  lordship  in 
his  native  mountains  of  Gael,  I  should  say  to  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  sma  skeeHf  very 
well  But  in  plain  English,  sir,  that  wiiich  has  fallen  from 
his  lordship  has  given  us  all  new  cause  to  rejoice  that  "  Chat- 
ham's language  is  our  mother*tjongue*" 

I  do  not  rise,  sir,  to  make  a  long  speech.  I  think  it  would 
be  rather  out  of  taste,  for  any  one  w^ho  is  at  home  in  Boston 
or  vicinity,  ujiless  in  the  performance  of  official  duty,  to  make 
any  thing  which  could  be  called  a  long  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion. Ail  the  crowded  hours  of  this  busy  day  belong  to  our 
much  honored  guests,  to  those  distinguished  visitors  who 
adorn  the  occasion  with  their  presence.  From  them,  indeed, 
sir,  the  company  cannot  hear  enough,  to  gratify  the  earnest 
desire  which  is  felt  to  listen  to  their  voices,  and  to  catch  their 
words  of  encouragement  and  congratulation. 


♦  Remarka  at  tlie  dinner  given  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  suite >  at  the  Bail- 
Foad  Jubilee  in  Boston ,  on  the  Idth  of  September,  IS&l. 
(82) 
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Besides,  sir,  there  never  was  aa  occasion  which  stood  less 
in  need  of  a  laborious  commentary  to  set  forth  its  importance. 
H  ev^  there  was  any  thing  which  might  be  left  to  speak  for 
itself,*  it  is  this  mighty  and  all  but  animated  system  of  rail- 
roads, that  now  embraces  New  England  and  the  neighboring 
States  and  Provinces,  and  which,  more  than  realizing  the  ac- 
counts of  those  enormous  sea-monsters  of  which  we  read  in 
northern  legends,  winds  its  sinuous  way  through  the  gorges 
of  the  hills,  leaps  across  the  rivers,  stretches  over  the  plains, 
clings  with  one  of  its  Briarean  arms  to  Boston  Bay,  grapples 
to  Diamond  Rock  with  another,  seizes  with  the  right  upon 
Providence  and  New  York,  and  Albany,  and  Buffalo,  and  the 
furthest  South,  and  the  furthest  West ;  while  on  the  left  he 
is  already  stretching  forth  his  iron  feelers  upon  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland.  In  the  presence  of 
this  miracle  of  science,  and  art,  and  capital,  I  feel,  sir,  that 
we  have  no  need  of  elaborate  dissertations. 

We  have,  sir,  in  this  part  of  the  country  long  been  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  this  system  of  communication ; 
although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  most  sagacious  and 
sanguine  have  even  yet  fully  comprehended  its  manifold  in- 
fluences. We  have,  however,  felt  them  on  the  seaboard  and 
in  the  interior.  We  have  felt  them  in  the  progress  of  our 
manufactures,  in  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  in  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  the  products  of  agriculture,  in  the  increase 
of  our  population.  We  have  felt  them  prodigiously  in  trans- 
portation and  travel.  The  inhabitant  of  the  country  has 
felt  them  in  the  ease  with  which  he  resorts  to  the  city  mar- 
kets, whether  as  a  seller  or  a  purchaser.  The  inhabitant  of 
the  city  has  felt  them  in  the  facility  with  which  he  can  get  to 
a  sister  city,  or  to  the  country ;  with  which  he  can  get  back 
to  his  native  village ;  with  which  he  can  get  a  mouthful  of 
pure  mountain  air,  or  run  down  in  dog-days  to  Gloucester, 
or  Phillips's  beach,  or  Cohasset,  or  Plymouth,  or  New  Bed- 
ford. 

*  At  this  moment,  the  sound  of  the  steam  whistle  was  heard  from  the 
neighboring  station  of  the  Providence  Railroad. 
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I  say,  sir,  we  have  felt  the  benefit  of  our  railway  system 
in  these  and  a  hundred  other  forms,  in  which,  penetrating  far 
beyond  material  interests,  it  intertwines  itself  with  all  the  con- 
cerns and  relations  of  life  and  society ;  but  I  have  never  had 
its  benefits  brought  home  to  rne  so  sensibly  as  on  the  present 
occasion.  Think,  sir,  how  it  has  annihilated  time  and  space, 
in  reference  to  this  festival,  and  how  greatly  to  our  advantage 
and  delight  I  When  Dr.  Franldin,  in  1754,  projected  a  plan 
of  union  for  these  colonies,  with  Philadelphia  as  the  metrop- 
olis, he  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  part  of  the  plan,  that  Phila- 
delphia was  situated  about  half-way  between  the  extremes, 
and  could  be  conveniently  reached  even  from  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  in  eighteen  days !  I  believe  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  honored  us  with  his  company 
at  this  joyous  festival,  was  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
actually  on  the  road  from  Washington  to  Boston  ;  two  to 
Baltimore,  seven  more  to  Philadelphia,  five  raore  to  New 
•York,  and  ten  more  to  Boston. 

And  then  Canada,  sir,  that  once  remote,  inaccessible  region, 
but  now  brought  to  our  ver^^  door.  K  a  journey  had  been 
contemplated  in  that  direction  in  Dn  Franldin's  time,  it  would 
have  been  with  such  feelings  as  a  man  w^onld  have  now-a- 
days,  who  was  going  to  start  for  the  mouth  of  Copper  Mine 
River  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  But  no,  sir,  such  a 
thing  was  never  thought  of,  never  dreamed  of.  A  horrible 
wilderness,  rivers  and  lakes  unspanned  by  human  art,  pathless 
swamps,  dismal  forests  that  it  made  the  flesh  creep  to  enter, 
threaded  by  nothing  more  practicable  than  the  Indian's  trail ; 
echoing  with  no  sound  more  inviting  than  the  yell  of  the 
w^olf  and  the  warwhoop  of  the  savage;  these  it  was  that 
filled  the  space  between  us  and  Canada.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Briti:?h  Colonies  never  entered  Canada  in  those  days 
but  as  provincial  troops  or  Indian  captives ;  and  lucky  he 
tbat  got  back  with  his  scalp  on.  Tliis  state  of  things  existed 
less  than  one  hundred  years  ago ;  there  are  men  living  in 
Massachusetts  w^ho  were  born  before  the  last  party  of  hostile 
Indians  made  an  incursion  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
River. 
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An  lately  as  when  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  Grovernor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  I  signed  the  pension  warrant  of  a  man 
who  lost  his  arm,  in  the  year  1757,  in  a  conflict  with  the  Inr 
dians  and  French  in  one  of  the  border  wars,  in  those  dreary 
Canadian  forests.  His  Honor  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Bigelow)  wUl 
recollect  it,  for  he  countersigned  the.  warrant  as  Secretary  of 
State.  I  Now^  sir,  by  the  magic  power  of  the^e  modem  works 
o[  aitf  the  forest,  is  thrown  open,  the  rivers  and  the  lakes, are 
bridged,  the  valleys  rise,  the  mountains  bow  their  everlasting 
heads ;  and  the  Governor-Greneral  of  Canada  takes  his  bre€tk«» 
&st  in  Montreal,  and.  his  dinner  in  Boston,  reading  a  mW9^ 
paper  leisurely  by  the  way  which  was  printed  a  fortnight,  ^o 
in  London.  In  the  excavations  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  Vermont  railroads,  the  skeletons  of  fossil  whales  and 
palaeozoic  elephants  have  been  brought  to  light  I  believe, 
air,  if  a  live  spermaceti  whale  had  been  seen  spouting  in  Lake 
Champlain,  or  a  native  elephant  had  walked  leisurely  into 
Burlington  from  the  neighboring  woods  of  a  summer's  morn- 
ing, it  would  not  have  been  more  wonderful  than  our  fathers 
would  have  thought  Lprd  Elgin's  journey  to  us  this  week) 
could  it  have  been  foretold  to  them  a. century  ago,  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  despatch,  convenience,  and  safety. 

But,  sir,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  not  the  material  re- 
sults of  this  railroad  system  in  which  its  happiest  influences 
are  seen.  1  recollect  that  seven  or  eight  years  ago  there  was  a 
project  to  carry  a  railroad  into  the  lake  country  in  England, 
into  the  heart  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  Mr.  Words- 
worth, the  lately  deceased  poet,  a  resident  in  the  centre  of 
this  region,  opposed  the  project.  He  thought  that  the  retire- 
ment and  seclusion  of  this  delightful  region  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  panting  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  cry  of  the 
steam  whistle.  He  published  one  or  two  sonnets  in  depre- 
cation of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  a  kind-hearted 
man,  as  well  as  a  most  distinguished  poet,  but  he  was  en- 
tirely mistaken,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  matter.  The  quiet 
of  a  few  spots  may  be  disturbed  by  a  railroad ;  but  a  hundred 
quiet  spots  are  rendered  accessible.    The  bustle  of  the  station- 
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house  may  take  the  place  of  the  druidical  silence  of  some 
Bhady  dell ;  but  gracious  heavens !  sir,  how  many  of  those 
verdant  cathedral  arches,  entwined  by  the  hand  of  God  in 
our  pathless  woods,  are  opened,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  to  the  grateful  worship  of  man  by 
these  means  of  communication  I 

How  little  of  rural  beauty  you  lose,  even  in  a  country 
of  comparatively  narrow  dimensions  like  England,  how  less  I 
than  little  in  a  country  so  vast  as  this,  by  works  of  this  de- 
scription. You  lose  a  little  stxip  along  the  Line  of  the  road 
which  partially  changes  its  character,  while,  as  the  compensa- 
tion, you  bring  all  this  rural  beauty, 

"  The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
Tho  pomp  of  grovesj  the  garniture  of  fields," 

within  the  reach,  not  of  a  score  of  luxurious  sauntering  tour- 
ists, but  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  who  have  senses 
and  tastes  as  keen  as  the  keenest.  You  throw  it  open,  with 
all  its  soothing  and  humanizing  ijifluences,  to  thousands  who, 
but  for  your  railways  and  steamers,  would  have  lived  and  died 
without  ever  having  breathed  the  lifegiving  air  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  yeS|  sir,  to  tens  of  thousands,  who  would  have  gone 
to  their  graves,  and  the  sooner  for  the  privation,  without  ever 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  most  magnificent  and  beau- 
tiful spectacle,  which  nature  presents  to  the  eye  of  man  j  — 
that  of  a  glorions  combing  wave,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
as  it  comes  swelling  and  breasting  toward  the  shore,  till  ita 
soft  green  ridge  bursts  into  a  crest  of  snow,  and  settles  and 
dies  along  the  whispering  sands ! 

But  even  this  is  nothing  compared  with  the  great  social 
and  moral  effects  of  this  system,  a  subject  admirably  treated 
last  Sunday  in  many  of  ita  aspects,  in  a  sermon  by  Dr*  Gan- 
n^  which  has  been  kindly  given  to  the  public.  All  impor- 
tant, also,  are  its  political  effects  in  binding  the  States  to- 
gether as  one  family,  and  uniting  us  to  our  neighbors,  as 
brethren  and  kinsfolk.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  (turning  to  Lord 
Elgin,)  but  in  this  way,  from  the  kindly  seeds  which  have 
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been  sown  this  week,  in  your  visit  to  Boston,  and  that  of  the 
distingoished  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  and  accompa* 
nied  you,  our  children  and  grandchildren,  as  long  as  this  great 
Anglo-Saxon  race  shall  occupy  the  continent,  may  reap  a 
harvest  worth  all  the  cost  which  has  devolved  on  this  gen* 
eratioD 


THE  HUSBANDMAN,  MECHANIC,  AND 
MANUFACTURER.* 


I  AM  really,  sir,  much  obliged  to  you  and  the  company  for 
this  very  friendly  reception.  If  I  still  filled  the  place  which  I 
formeily,  throngh  the  favor  of  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth, had  the  honor  to  fill,  I  should  know  better  how  to 
take  it  I  should  regard  itj  in  a  good  degree,  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  office.  But  being  nothing  but  a  poor  old 
hunker  of  an  ex-governor,  I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you 
as  I  ought,  for  so  friendly  and  cordial  a  welcome, 

I  am  present  to-day,  sir,  with  a  real  and  deep  interest  in 
the  occasion.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Society  of  Middlesex 
Husbandmen  and  Manufacturers,  as  one  of  fifty  years'  stand- 
ing.  For  more  than  half  that  time,  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
be  a  member  of  it ;  an  unprofitable  one,  I  must  confess ;  and 
I  attempted,  a  good  many  years  ago,  to  perform,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Society,  that  duty  which  has  been  so  ably  and 
acceptably  performed  by  the  gentleman  on  my  left,  (Hon, 
Linus  Child,)  who  has  just  addressed  us,  in  another  place. 

I  deem  the  great  objects  of  the  society  and  those  of  the 
Mechanic  Association,  whose  members  unit^e  with  it  in  this 
festival,  of  the  utmost  importance.  They  comprehend  no 
small  part  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  culture  and  civil- 
ization of  man.  We  do  not^  perhaps,  enough  reflect  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  arts  of  the  husbandman,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  manufacturer ;  how  much  they  do  for  us  all,  every 

♦  Eemarks  made  at  the  festival  of  the  MJdiUesex  Society  of  Husbandmen 
and  Manufacturers,  held  at  Lowell,  on  the  24th  September,  1851,  Judj^e  E. 
E.  Hoar  in  the  chain 
(88) 
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day  of  our  lives.  Strip  society  of  all  that  these  arts  do  for 
it,  and  you  reduce  man  at  once  to  pastoral  and  savage  life. 
You  turn  him  out,  like  the  wandering  Arab  or  Tartar,  to 
rosun,  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  over  arid  deserts  and  dreary 
steppes;  or  like  the  aborigines  of  this  continent,  to  earn  a 
precarious  living  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

But  although  reflecting  persons  feel,  when  they  consider 
the  subject,  that  it  is  the  arts  and  industry  of  the  husband- 
man,  mechanic,  and  manufacturer,  by  which  man  has  been 
elevated  in  the  social  scale,  and  brought  within  the  reach  of 
moral  influences,  we  do  not  enough  consider  that  we  have 
not  yet  gone  as  far  as  we  can  or  ought ;  that  vast  as  the 
progress  is,  which  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
useful  arts  of  life,  particularly  of  late  years,  we  are  still,  no 
doubt,  in  the  in&ncy  of  improvement ;  that  man  always  must 
be  in  this  respect  in  a  state  of  infancy,  because  there  are  ab- 
solutely no  bounds  to  his  possible  progress.  The  individual 
man  grows  old;  but  the  race  does  not  grow  old;  a  tide  of 
new  life  is  for  ever  pouring  in ;  firesh  minds  start  into  being, 
adding  to  their  native  powers  all  the  advantage  of  the  teach- 
ings of  their  predecessors ;  and  thus  keeping  the  race,  (where 
no  causes  of  degeneracy  exist,)  always  young,  vigorous,  and 
progressive. 

It  has  ever  been  a  favorite  idea  of  mine,  sir,  that  we  live 
on  the  verge  of  new  improvements  and  discoveries  equal  to 
any  yet  made ;  that  in  the  earth  we  tread,  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  and  the  substances  of  all  kinds  —  min- 
eral, vegetable,  and  animal  —  which  we  daily  handle,  there 
are  the  materials  and  elements  of  new  discoveries,  which, 
when  made,  will  astonish  the  world.  Yes,  sir,  the  qasiry  and 
the  forest,  the  soil  and  the  air,  the  streams  and  the  winds,  are 
fiill  of  elemental  principles,  and  hidden  arts,  and  unseen 
adaptations  to  human  comfort; — they  are  replete,  bursting,  I 
might  say,  with  great  truths.  The  intelligent  artisan,  I  ap- 
peal to  the  worthy  President  of  the  Mechanic  Association, 
(Mr.  Francis,)  if  he  has  not  experienced  the  emotion,  the  in- 
telligent artisan  can  almost  hear  them  address  him  like  the 
imprisoned  genius  in  the  eastern  tale,  imploring  him  to  touch 
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the  spring,  to  speak  the  magic  word,  which  shall  call  them 
into  being. 

I  would  apply  these  remarks  to  the  husbandman,  as  well 
as  to  the  mechanician,  although,  as  you  reminded  us,  sir,  in 
your  instructive  discourse,  from  the  earliest  records  of  our 
race,  the  calling  of  the  husbandman  is  coeval  with  man ;  and 
although  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  said  to  be  rather  disposed 
to  adhere  to  old  ways.  Yet,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
aeveral  departments  of  husbandry,  in  what  relates  to  climate, 
soils,  manures,  animals,  implements,  seeds,  roots,  grains,  and 
grasses,  vast  improvements  are  yet  to  be  made ;  —  improve- 
ments equal  to  what  has  been  witnessed  in  any  other  branch 
of  indnstry. 

You  will  be  surprised  perhaps,  sir,  to  hear  me  express  the 
'  opinion  that  any  improvement  can  be  eflectcd  in  reference  to 
climate;  —  that  being  a  thing  outside,  beyond,  above  us; 
which  we  must  take  as  kind  Providence  pleases  to  send  it 
But  much  can  be  done,  sir,  to  modify  the  influence  of  climate* 
In  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns,  (and  the  railways  are 
constantly  enlarging  this  neighborhood,)  a  very  great  business 
is  carried  on  in  the  way  of  raising  fine  fruit,  —  particularly 
grapes,  —  and  flowers  under  glass.  I  am  afraid  to  repeat  the 
estimates  I  have  heard  on  this  subject  It  is  an  increasing 
business  ;  and  by  the  use  of  hot  air,  hot  water,  and  steam,  it 
wiU  yet  be  carried  a  good  deal  further.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  fuel  enough  is  burned  to  waste  annually,  in  every 
farmer's  house  in  Middlesex  county,  to  heat  a  conservatory, 
which,  with  careful  culture,  would  furnish  grapes  in  a  single 
year  enough  to  pay  the  outlay  of  the  building. 

Sir,  the  great  subject  of  shelter,  (which  is  the  question  of 
climate  in  another  shape,)  has  not  been  enough  considered. 
Whenever  you  cut  down  a  large  piece  of  woodland,  you 
change  the  climate  of  the  tract  of  land  which  was  shielded 
by  it  from  the  prevailing  winds.  When  you  clothe  the  sum- 
mit of  a  Mil  with  a  thriving  plantation,  you  make  a  milder 
climate  for  the  slope  which  is  thus  sheltered.  I  have  seen 
tender  shrubs  killed  by  removing  a  building,  which  protected 
them  from  the  north-eEist ;  and  every  one  knows  that  delicate 
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fimits  rarely  fail  to  ripen  in  a  thickly  built  city,  which  are  very 
uncertain  in  the  neighboring  country.  In  short,  sir,  if  any 
one  doubts  the  extent  to  which  climate  consists  in  shelter,  let 
him  remark  the  difference  between  the  north  and  the  south  side 
of  a  high  compact  wall,  when  the  snow  is  going  off  in  the 
spring.  You  will  sometimes  have  a  little  glacier  one  side  of 
the  wall,  and  dandelions  in  blossom  the  other. 

I  saw  the  other  day  at  Nahant,  a  very  striking  illustration 
of  the  effect  of  shelter,  in  producing  a  change  of  climate. 
On  the  highest  part  of  that  peninsula,  —  a  spot  over  which 
the  north-west  wind  in  winter  comes  charged  with  needles' 
points  and  razors'  edges,  and  where  in  the  spring  the  east 
wind  distils  from  his  dripping  wings  a  chilly  dampness,  that 
carries  a  raw  feeling  to  your  very  bones,  —  I  say,  sir,  on  this 
spot,  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  it,  the  perseverance  and 
skill  of  an  intelligent  gentleman  has  created  an  entirely  new 
climate.  He  has  clothed  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the 
promontory  with  trees  for  shade.  His  cottage  is  hidden  in  a 
grove  of  his  own  planting,  and  that  commenced  (I  think)  less 
than  twenty  years  ago.  On  the  north-west  slope  of  his 
grounds,  he  has  a  garden  filled  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  the 
season ;  not  raised  under  glass,  but  in  the  open  air  and  on 
standard  trees.  I  saw  there  the  most  beautiful  peaxs  I  have 
seen  this  season,  with  peaches,  plums,  and  apples.  Well,  sir, 
this  as  I  said  has  not  been  effected  by  glass,  by  furnaces,  or 
by  hot  walls ;  but  by  shelter,  and  not  much  of  that.  Rough 
slats  of  wood,  higher  or  lower,  as  required,  some  of  them 
twelve  or  fifteen,  others  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  high; 
nailed  up  an  inch  or  two  apart;  these  have  produced  the 
mighty  effect  and  created  the  climate  of  Provence  on  the 
cliffs  of  Nahant.  A  solid  fence  would  not  stand  the  mighty 
power  of  a  north-wester  on  this  exposed  spot ;  the  thin  slats 
a  few  inches  apart,  stand  very  well,  and  seem  to  answer  the 
purpose  as  effectually. 

Well,  my  friends,  you  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  yes, 
this  is  a  single  case,  a  very  special  instance,  in  which,  by 
a  great  outlay  of  money,  a  desired  result  has  been  produced 
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on  a  email  scale."     I  have  no  doubt  Mr,  Frederic  Tudor,  (I 

trust  he  will  pardon  rae  for  making  free  with  his  name,)  haa 
expended  a  good  deal  of  money  on  his  house  and  grounds, 
at  Nahant,  but  it  did  not  strike  me  that  the  fence  of  slats, 
the  main  instrument  of  effecting  the  change  of  climate, 
could  have  cost  a  great  deal.  I  think  any  farmer,  who  lives 
near  a  saw-mill,  could,  for  five  dollars,  buy  slabs  enough  to 
do  all  that  has  been  done  by  Mr,  Tudor,  in  this  respect 

And  now,  sir,  having  alluded  to  this  gentleman's  opera- 
tions at  Nahant,  and  the  expense  bestowed  upon  them,  I  will 
observe,  that  they  furnish  another  striking  illustration  of  what 
has  been  done,  in  the  way  of  improvement,  by  ijttelligence 
and  perseverance  in  our  own  day  and  neighborhood.  The 
gold  expended  by  this  gentleman  at  Nahant,  whether  it  is 
little  or  much,  was  originally  derived,  not  from  California, 
but  from  the  ice  of  our  own  Fresh  Pond.  It  is  all  iVDddlesex 
gold,  every  pennyweight  of  it.  The  sparkUng  surface  of  our 
beautiful  ponds,  restored  by  the  kindly  hand  of  nature  aa 
often  as  it  is  removed,  has  yielded  and  will  continue  to  yield, 
ages  after  the  wet  diggings  and  the  dry  diggings  of  the  Sa- 
cramento and  the  Feather  Rivers  are  exhausted,  a  perpetual 
reward  to  the  industry  bestowed  upon  them.  The  sallow 
genius  of  the  mine  creates  but  once ;  when  rifled  by  man,  the 
glittering  prize  is  gone  for  ever.  Not  so,  with  our  pure 
crystal  lakes.  Them,  with  each  returning  winter,  the  austere 
but  healthful  spirit  of  the  North, 

with  mace  petriiic,  cold  and  dry, 

Ab  with  a  trident  smites,  and  fixea  firm 
As  Deloa  floating  once. 

f  This  is  a  branch  of  Middlesex  industry  that  we  have  a 
light  to  be  proud  of,  I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  done  jus- 
tice to  it;  and  I  look  upon  Mr.  Tudor,  the  first  person  who 
took  up  this  business,  as  a  great  public  benefactor.  He  has 
carried  comfort  in  its  most  inoffensive  and  salutary  form,  not 
only  to  the  dairies  and  tables  of  our  own  community,  but  to 
those  of  other  regions,  throughout  the  tropics ;  yes,  sij,  to  the 
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ftirthest  East.  If  merit  and  benefits  conferred  gave  power,  it 
might  be  said  of  him,  with  more  truth  than  of  any  prince  or 
ruler  living, 

super  et  Gkuramantas  et  Indos 

Proferet  imperium. 

I  think,  my  Mends,  you  will  not  be  sorry  in  reference  to 
this  product  of  our  own  Middlesex,  to  hear  a  little  anecdote 
of  what  once  happened  to  myself.  When  I  had  the  honor 
to  represent  the  country  at  London,  I  was  a  little  struck  one 
day,  at  the  royal  drawing-room,  to  see  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  (the  board  charged  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  government  of  India,)  approaching  me  with  a 
stranger,  at  that  time  much  talked  of  in  London,  the  Babu 
Dwarkanautii  Tagore.  This  person,  who  is  not  now  living, 
was  a  Hindoo  of  great  wealth,  liberality,  and  intelligence. 
He  was  dressed  with  oriental  magnificence ;  he  had  on  a  rich 
cashmere  shawl,  held  together  with  a  large  diamond  broach 
on  his  head,  by  way  of  turban,  and  another  cashmere  round 
his  body.  His  countenance  and  manners  were  those  of  a 
highly  intelligent  and  well-bred  person,  as  he  was.  After 
the  ceremony  of  introduction,  he  said  he  wished  to  make  his 
acknowledgments  to  me,  as  the  American  Minister,  for  the 
benefits  which  my  countrymen  had  conferred  on  his.  I  did 
not  at  first  know  what  he  referred  to ;  I  thought  lie  might 
have  in  view  the  Mission  Schools,  knowing  as  I  did,  that  he 
himself  had  done  a  great  deal  for  education.  He  immedi- 
ately said  that  he  referred  to  the  cargoes  of  ice  sent  from 
America  to  India,  conducing  not  only  to  comfort  but  health ; 
adding  that  numerous  lives  were  saved  every  year  by  apply- 
ing lumps  of  American  ice  to  the  head  of  the  patient,  in  cases 
of  high  fever.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  firom  what  part  of 
America  ihe  ice  came.  Well,  sir,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure 
to  tell  him  that  I  lived,  when  at  home,  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  spot  firom  which  it  was  brought.  It  was  a 
most  agreeable  circumstance  to  hear,  in  this  authentic  way, 
that  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  my  fiiend  and  neighbor 
had  converted  the  pure  waters  of  our  lakes  into  the  means, 
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not  only  of  promoting  health,  but  saving  life  at  the  anti- 
podes. I  must  say,  I  almost  envied  Mr.  Tudor  the  honest 
Batisfaction  which  he  could  not  but  feel,  in  reflecting  that  he 
had  been  able  to  stretch  out  an  arm  of  benevolence  from  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  by  which  he  was  every  year  raising 
up  his  fellow  men  from  the  verge  of  the  grave.  How  few  of 
all  the  foreigners  who  have  entered  India,  from  the  time  of 
Seaostria  or  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  present  day,  can  say 
as  much  I  Others,  at  best,  have  gone  to  govern,  too  often  to 
plunder  and  to  slay.  Our  countryman  has  gone  there,  not  to 
destroy  life,  but  to  save  it ;  ^ —  to  benefit  them,  while  he  reaps 
a  well-earned  harvest  himself* 

And  thus  having  got  you,  my  friends,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  in  my  rambling  discourse,  I  am  going  to  bring  you 
back  to  Middlesex,  —  to  Lowell  itself,  —  by  a  short  cut;  and 
furnish  you,  at  the  same  time,  another  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts  you  cultivate,  and  of  that  connection 
between  the  husbandman  and  the  manufacturer,  which  was 
so  ably  set  forth  by  the  orator  of  the  day.  You  are  all  aware 
that  great  quantities  of  coarse  cottons  used  to  be  brought 
thirty  years  ago  from  India-  It  was  an  important  branch  of 
commerce  ;  the  advertising  columns  in  our  newspapers  were 
filled  with  long  lists  of  hard  Hindoo  names  of  goods  im- 
ported from  Calcutta,  and  now  seldom  heard  of.  Of  the 
younger  portion  of  this  company,  few,  I  suppose,  have  ever 
seen  a  piece  of  this  India  cotton,  such  as  was  formerly  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  great  quantities.  I  will  pres- 
ently show  you  a  specimen  of  it,  bought  and  worn  by  me 
forty-four  years  ago ;  —  but  I  must  first  tell  you  on  what  oc- 
casion,  and  for  what  purpose. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1807,  I  was  sent  for  a  few 
months  to  the  academy  at  Exeter,  There  was  at  that  time 
among  the  pnpils  of  the  academy  a  military  company,  of 
which  all  the  boys,  who  were  emulous  of  serving  their  coun- 
try in  anns  as  well  as  arts,  were  members.  I  joined  it,  sir, 
and  was  tolerably  successful  as  a  soldier,  I  did  not  get  to 
be  a  commission  or  even  a  warrant  officer ;  but  [  rose  in  due 
time  to  be  right  hand  man — ^or  rather  boy  —  of  the  rear 
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rank  of  the  fourth  section;  which,  for  a  redheaded  urchin 
under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  standing  four  feet  six  in  his 
shoes,  was  thought  to  be  doing  famously.  Well,  sir,  our 
corps  had  a  uniform,  and  that  uniform  was  a  jacket  and  over- 
alls of  plain  white  India  cotton.  It  was  intended,  I  sup- 
pose, by  this  pacific  garb,  to  tame  down  the  terrors  of  our 
array ;  to  smooth,  in  some  degree,  the  wrinkled  firont  of  grim- 
visaged  war ;  and  to  show  that,  even  while  preparing  for  its 
dire  summons,  we  were  still  willing  to  put  on  the  vestments 
of  white-robed  peace.  At  any  rate,  sir,  we  Wore  white  jack- 
ets and  trousers;  and  here  is  my  jacket,  which  has,  by  I 
know  not  what  domestic  chance,  been  preserved  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Here  it  is,  sir,  an  authentic  specimen  of  the  India  cotton 
once  brought  in  great  abundance  to  this  country.  The  name 
of  such  a  fabric  is  unknown  to  me ;  whether  it  is  firom  a 
piece  of  Baftas,  or  Sanahs,  or  Beerboom  Gurrahs,  or  Mow 
Mahmoodies,  or  Gutchpoor  Mammicollies,  I  pretend  not  to 
say.  I  can  only  say  that  they  used  to  come  by  the  ship-load ; 
and  specie  by  the  ship-load  went  back  to  pay  for  them.  It 
is,  as  you  see,  coarse  as  hop-sack ;  you  could  almost  shoot 
peas  between  the  threads.  K  you  ever  wove  a  piece  of  cloth 
like  that  at  Lowell,  you  would  think  it  dear  at  five  cents  per 
yard;  —  and  yet  I  assure  you  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, this  very  piece  cost,  at  retail,  when  it  was  bought  at 
Exeter,  in  New  Hampshire,  forty-four  years  ago,  twenty-five 
cents  per  yard ! 

Now,  sir,  compare  the  cloth  of  which  this  poor  little  jacket 
is  made,  with  the  cottons  furnished  at  a  third  of  the  price,  at 
the  present  day,  by  the  manufacturers  of  Middlesex,  and  see 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts.  Then  remember  that  the 
cottons  of  India  were  to  be  paid  for  in  specie,  the  least  ad- 
vantageous form  of  trade ;  and  that  the  cottons  of  this  coun- 
try are  manufactured  firom  a  material  which  grows  on  the 
soil  of  the  United  States ;  and  is  woven  in  your  own  looms, 
by  those  who  eat  bread  raised  by  your  own  husbandmen. 
Recollect  all  this,  and  you  will,  I  think,  understand  a  little 
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better  what  Middlesex  manufacturers  have  done  for  Middle- 
sex husbandmen;  —  and  what  both,  while  they  sustain  each 
other,  have  done  for  the  rest  of  the  community. 

I  beg  leave,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  in  taking  my 
seat,  to  thank  you  again  for  your  most  kind  reception. 
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Gentlemen: — 

I  DO  not  take  the  chair  this  evening  either  as  a  scientific  or 
practical  farmer.  I  have  no  right  to  occupy  it  in  either  ca- 
pacity;  but  I  should  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a  citizen,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  Agriculture,  as  the  interest| 
which  in  many  respects  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  other 
interest  in  a  civilized  country,  especially  as  that  which  feeds 
and  clothes  them  all.  It  is  also  to  a  great  extent  the  depos- 
itary of  the  political  power  of  the  State.  It  is  impossible  that 
a  person  who  has  contemplated  with  any  degree  of  attention 
the  condition  of  man,  where  his  nature  has  been  most  im- 
proved, should  not  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this 
leading  pursuit. 

The  subject  of  discussion  this  evening  is  "  Farm  Stock," 
under  which  comprehensive  name  may  be  included  all  the  do- 
mestic animals  associated  with  man,  as  the  humble  partners 
of  his  industry  or  as  purveyors  to  his  wants.  These  are,  I 
need  scarce  say,  the  horse,  the  ox  family,  the  swine,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  dog,  and  a  few  other  quadrupeds,  and  various 
members  of  the  winged  race.  The  list  varies  a  little  in  dif- 
ferent countries  and  climates.  The  Laplander  has  added  the 
reindeer,  the  Arab  the  camel,  the  Hindoo  ihe  elephant,  the 
Peruvian  the  llama. 

These  animals,  with  their  proper  care  and  treatment,  form 
one  of  the  most  important  topics  in  all  discussions  relative  to 

*  Remarks  made  on  taking  the  chair,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Agricultural  Society,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Boston, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1862. 
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agriculture,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  "  the  most  impor- 
tant/* if  T  did  not  feel  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  give  that 
designation  to  every  branch  of  the  subject,  when  we  take  it 
up  for  separate  consideration-  But  certainly,  the  subject  of 
"  Farm  Stock"  leads  directly  to  inquiries  of  the  highest  order; 
and  forcibly,  I  thinlc,  shows  the  importance  of  agricultmral 
education* 

Allow  me  to  dwell  a  moment  on  this  point.  In  all  that 
regards  the  soil,  methods  of  culture,  and  implements  of  hus- 
banthy,  we  deal  with  lifeless  matter,  operating  by  mechanical 
forces  or  chemical  affinities ;  a  vast  field  of  inquiry,  in  which 
the  most  important  results  have  been  attained  Where  hus- 
bandry has  been  greatly  improved,  thin  and  sterile  soils  have 
been  transformed  by  a  mixture  of  those  materials  in  which 
they  were  deficient ;  others  have  been  regenemted  by  drain- 
age ;  others  rendered  fertile  by  irrigation ;  and  improved  im- 
plements of  the  most  varied  kinds,  such  as  McCormick's 
reaper,  have  put  a  new  face  upon  agriculture.  Further  im* 
provemeets  in  this  department  wiU  no  doubt  be  made ;  but 
in  all  this  we  deal  with  the  properties  of  inorganic  matter. 

When  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  cropsj  to  the  various  arti- 
cles of  vegetable  growth  which  spring  from  the  soil,  as  the 
food  or  the  clothing  of  man,  or  for  manufacturing  purposes  of 
any  kind,  we  evidently  encounter  a  higher  principle,  that  of 
organized  vegetable  life ;  ~  the  curious  structure  and  func- 
tions of  every  living  tiling  which  grows  out  of  the  ground,  from 
the  humblest  herb,  which  reaches  its  maturity  and  is  gathered 
or  perishes  in  a  few  weeks,  to  the  oak^  which  braves  the 
storms  of  centuries.  Every  one  feels  that  when  we  enter 
upon  this  branch  of  agricultural  inquiry,  we  have  to  deal  with 
higher  principles,  and  a  class  of  objects  in  which  the  lowest 
and  most  imperfectly  organized  is  infinitely  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  most  consmiimate  skill  of  the  engineer  or  of  the  me- 
chanician. A  man  may  make  a  chronometer  which  wiU  carry 
a  ship  in  safety  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the  earth.  He  may 
construct  a  telescope  with  which  he  can  resolve  the  nebula  in 
Orion.  But  if  he  should  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  effort, 
and  gather  into  his  tubes  and  retorts  every  element  in  exact 
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proportion  which  enters  into  its  composition,  he  could  not  put 
together  a  living  blade  of  grass.  There  is  a  secret  in  that 
word  life  which  defies  his  most  subtile  operations  and  his 
most  delicate  reagents. 

And  yet  this  is  comparatively  an  humble  branch  of  agricul- 
tural inquiry.  The  subject  of  discussion  this  evening  far 
transcends  it  Higher  principles  rise  to  view.  This  plain, 
business-like  designation  of  "  Farm  Stock,"  ushers  us,  so  to 
say,  into  the  sanctuary  of  animated  nature.  Mystery  sits 
guardian  at  the  portal.  The  vegetable  world,  as  I  have  said, 
has  organic  structure  and  principles  of  life,  assimilation, 
growth,  and  reproduction,  which  bear  a  certain  analogy  to  the 
same  qualities  and  processes  in  animated  natures,  but  which 
still  fall  vastiy  below  those  natures  in  sensation  and  instinct, 
the  name  which  we  give  to  that  lower  degree  of  intelligence 
and  reason  with  which  brute  animals,  as  we  call  them,  are 
endowed. 

Now,  the  nature,  laws,  and  requirements  of  this  organiza- 
tion, of  these  partially  intelligent  and  rational  instincts,  force 
themselves  upon  us,  when  we  take  up  the  subject  of  this  even- 
ing's discussion;  and  turn  our  thoughts  to  those  humble 
partners  of  our  toils  with  which  Providence  has  associated  us. 
I  say  with  which  Providence  has  associated  us ;  for  I  think 
there  are  few  things  in  which  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a 
superintending  Providence  are  more  apparent,  than  in  the  re- 
lation established  between  man  and  those  domestic  animals 
which  compose  his  family. 

I  suppose  there  was  a  time  in  the  infancy  of  our  race,  when 
the  horse,  the  ox,  the  swine,  the  sheep,  the  ass,  the  goat,  the 
dog,  were  as  wild  as  the  deer  and  buffalo,  the  wolf  and  the 
tiger  at  the  present  day, — as  wild  though  not  as  savage. 
What  could  have  conducted  man  to  the  selection  of  those 
animals  with  which  he  has  surrounded  himself,  to  share  his 
labors  and  minister  to  his  wants,  but  the  unseen  power  of 
Providence  guiding  him  to  those  whom  time  and  patience 
would  enable  him  to  domesticate,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
destined  to  preserve  their  native  ferocity  ?     It  is  evident  to 
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my  mind,  that  man  was  led  into  these  associations  by  a  wis^ 
dorn  beyond  his  own ;  that  thoae  higher  principles  which  led 

hini  to  organize  families,  communities,  and  nations,  have  led 
him  also  into  these  humbler,  but  scarcely  less  important  asso- 
ciations with  the  domestic  animals.  That  there  is  a  myste- 
rious commimity  between  us  and  them  is  striliingly  shown  in 
the  w^onderful  phenomenon  of  vaccination ;  a  mitd  and  gen- 
tle disease  which  we  have  borrowed  firom  the  cow,  and  which 
furnishes  us  an  all  but  infallible  protection  against  one  of  the 
most  frightful  maUidies  that  lay  waste  mankind*  Perhaps  it 
was  with  reference  to  this  community  of  nature  between 
men  and  the  lower  animals,  that  the  Roman  jurists  w^ere  led 
to  define  the  law  of  nature  as  that  law  which  is  common  to 
all  animated  beings. 

But  I  feel  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  indulge  fmther 
in  this  train  of  remark.  I  -^dll  only  intrude  upon  your  pa- 
tience by  two  practical  observations  on  the  consccjuenoes 
which  flow  from  the  natm^  of  animals  as  I  have  described  it; 
and  which  bear  directly  upon  our  daily  treatment  of  them. 

The  first  remark  is,  that  as  they  are  endowed  w-ith  an  ani- 
mal nature  quite  simdar  to  our  own,  they  are  subject  to  laws 
of  kealik  in  a  great  degree  analogous.  If  a  farmer  would 
have  his  stock  in  good  order  for  work,  or  mdk,  or  meat,  it  is 
just  as  necessary  that  they  shoidd  be  kept  in  good  health,  as 
that  we  ourselves  should  be  in  good  health  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  or  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  life,  I  do 
not  say  that  any  of  the  domestic  animals,  certainly  not  that 
any  of  the  larger  ones,  have  a  fibre  as  delicate  as  oiu  own,  or 
are  so  easily  affected  by  disturbing  causes.  Yet  I  rather 
think  we  go  much  too  far  in  the  other  extremcj  and  expect 
our  domestic  animals  to  live  and  w^ork  under  conditions  in- 
compatible with  any  thing  like  the  healthy  play  of  the  mus- 
cular and  vital  powers.  I  can  never  believe  that  a  horse  and 
a  man  are  so  very  different  in  this  respect,  that  whUe  a  man 
requires  a  moderate  temperature,  pure  air,  work  and  exercise 
proportioned  to  his  strength,  it  suits  a  horse  to  be  shut  up  in 
a  heated  stable,  taken  out  and  driven  till  he  is  ready  to  drop, 
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and  then  be  put  back  again  into  the  heated  stable  to  drink 
fiom  a  trough  where  the  water  has  been  drooled*  over  till  it 
makes  you  sick  to  look  at  it,  and  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  the  exhalations  of  the  dung-heap.  A  sufficiency 
of  wholesome  Ibod,  given  at  regular  intervals,  an  adequate 
cflxpply  of  dean  water,  free  access  of  fresh  air,  and  work  within 
his  strengtii,  are  just  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  horse 
or  ox  as  of  the  man,  and  if  these  necessary  conditions  are 
withheld,  the  effect  upon  one  will  be  very  similar  to  the  effect 
on  the  other. 

The  other  remark  which  I  would  make  springs  from  the 
same  principle,  and  is  of  a  kindred  nature.  These  domestic 
iiTiimRU  not  only  have  active  poweJrs  like  our  own,  subject  t» 
the  same  laws  of  health,  but  they  have  a  nervous  system 
closely  resembling  ours.  They  are  sensible  to  all  the  degrees 
and  varieties  of  pain ;  and,  as  if  to  mark  a  sacred  commu- 
nity of  suffering  between  us  and  them,  they  express  it  in  the 
flame  way  that  we  do.  Though  Providence  has  given  to 
man  what  it  has  denied  to  the  lower  animals,  the  power  of 
describing  his  sufferings  in  words,  yet,  in  the  extremity  of 
pain,  he  abandons  language,  and  takes  refuge  in  groans  and 
cries.  The  suffering  4)east  and  the  suffering  man  speak  the 
same  inarticulate  language.  And  the  poor  dumb  animal  is 
entitled  to  the  same  exemption  from  gratuitous  pain.  The 
person  who  subjects-  his  horse  or  his  ox  to  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing, may  walk  on  two  legs  and  counterfeit  humanity,  but  he 
is  a  brute. 

But  the  domestic  animals  have  a  higher  claim  to  kind 
treatment.  They  are  capable  of  attachment ;  they  are  grate- 
ftd  for  good  usage ;  they  are  influenced  by  the  indescribable 
magic  of  the  human  voice,  when  it  speaks  the  tones  of  love. 
I  remember  reading  in  the  newspaper  a  short  time  since,  a 
letter  from  an  emigrant  to  Oregon,  who  had  crossed  the  west- 
ern desert.  He  said  that  when  the  hard  journey  was  about  two 
thirds  over,  and  the  whole  party,  man  and  beast,  were  almost 

*  One  of  the  expressive  provincial  terms  brought  by  our  forefathers  from 
England,  and  erroneously  stigmatized  as  Americanisms. 
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broken  down  by  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  weary 
march,  there  was  in  the  large  melancholy  eye  of  the  patient 
ox  an  expression  of  uncomplaining  endurance,  which  was 
enough  to  move  a  man  to  tears.  We  have  all  read  of  the 
dog  who  watched  the  dead  body  of  his  master,  starting  at 
every  flutter  of  his  garments,  till  he  died  himself  of  starva- 
tion. And  will  you  beat  and  kick  and  goad  and  starve  creap 
tures  like  these  ?  For  myself  I  want  no  better  test  of  a  con- 
siderate, prudent  farmer,  than  his  treatment  of  his  animals. 
Prudent,  did  I  say ;  it  is  a  matter  which  rises  far  above  pru- 
dence. It  belongs  to  duty  and  morals.  If  I  was  obliged  to 
choose  between  them,  I  had  rather,  so  help  me  Heaven,  go 
before  my  great  and  final  Judge,  with  the  unenlightened  faith 
of  the  "  Poor  Indian," 

"  Who  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  fidthful  dog  shall  bear  him  company ;" 

than  with  the  religion  of  the  professing  Christian  who  goes 
to  church  on  Sunday,  and  on  weekdays  beats  his  oxen  over 
the  face  with  a  walnut  whip-handle ;  or  lashes  the  legs  and 
flanks  of  his  overloaded  horse,  till  the  strained  tendons  are 
ready  to  snap  from  their  attachments.  * 

I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
time.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention,  and  I  now  com- 
mit the  subject  of  discussion  to  those  who  are  much  better 
able  to  do  it  justice. 
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But,  of  course^  a  number  are  persons  of  straitened  means ; 
many  are  flying  from  want  What  little  they  can  scrape 
together  is  consmned  in  the  expense  of  removal  from  home, 
the  cost  of  the  outfit  and  passage,  and  their  establishment 
here.  There  is  no  margin  for  accidents.  If  they  miscarry  in 
their  adventure ;  if,  on  getting  here,  they  fail  to  meet  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  have  encouraged  them  to  oome  over; 
if  they  want  the  energy  required  for  a  new  country ;  if  they 
want  self-control  to  resist  the  temptations  of  cheap  indul- 
gence ;  above  all,  if  health  fails  them,  they  drop  at  once  into 
dependence.  If  they  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a  household, 
the  main  resource  is  too  often  the  dismal  basket  which  we 
see  going  round  the  streets  on  the  arms  of  the  unhappy  chil* 
dren,  devoted,  almost  from  the  cradle,  to  this  wretched  induso 
try ;  and,  if  this  resource  fails,  the  almshouse  is  too  often  the 
only  substitute.  I  suppose  that  it  is  in  this  way  tinat  the 
chief  increase  of  pauperism,  induced  by  immigration,  takes 
place.  ^ 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  the  only  way.  An  impreission 
exists,  founded,  I  fear,  in  fact,  but,  I  trust  for  the  hcmor  of 
humanity,  somewhat  exaggerated,  that  a  practice  prevails  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  England  and  Ireland,  of 
carrying  on  a  transportation  of  what  may  be  called  professed 
pauperism  at  public  expense.  The  almshouses  are  emptied 
of  their  inmates,  not  excepting  poor  lunatics,  who  are  thrown, 
without  remorse,  upon  the  United  States.  Such  a  practice  I 
should  regard  as  little  better  than  highway  robbery,  or  piracy 
upon  the  high  seas ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  exists  to  any  con- 
siderable extent 

We  must  not  infer  its  existence  from  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  paupers  that  are  found  in  the  train  of  immigration.  So- 
ciety in  Europe  consists  of  a  gradation,  of  which,  except  from 
description,  we  know  but  little  here,  —  from  heights  of  for- 
tune almost  fabulous,  to  depths  of  misery  more  profound  than 
any  of  which  we  have  much  experience.  The  line  is  difficult 
to  be  drawn  between  the  classes  adjacent  to  each  other* 
Whenever  the  population  is  in  excess,  and  the  ablebodie^^ 
men  cannot  always  find  work,  and  the  wages  of  labor  for 
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perintendent  of  the  public  schoolsj  (Mr*  Bishop,)  I  mean  the 
adaptation  of  the  Wanren  Street  Chapel  to  meet  the  wants 
which  ^ow  out  of  the  new  condition  of  things  existing  in  the 
community ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  state  of  things  in 
a  high  degree  novel  has  come  rapidly  over  our  beloved  and 
time-honored  city,  changiug  very  raaterially  the  character  of 
its  population ;  a  change  of  pressing  urgency,  whether  as  re- 
spects us  who  are  immediately  concerned,  or  the  influences 
under  which  our  cliildren  are  to  be  brought  upj  and  the  con- 
dition of  society  which  awaits  them  when  grown  to  manhood. 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  most  superficial  contemplation  of  this 
.subject  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  value  of  an  institution 
like  that  whose  anniversary  has  brought  us  together  this 
evening. 

You  will  all  understand  me  to  allude  to  the  prodigious  ira* 
migration  into  the  country  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  w^hich  now  amormts  to  little  less  than  half 
a  miUion  per  annum  ;  a  phenomenon,  I  believe,  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world*  Whether  this  immigration  is 
destined  to  go  on  increasing,  as  some  suppose,  or  has  reached 
its  term,  and  is  likely  henceforward  to  fall  ofl',  is  a  question  to 
be  settled  by  time  and  experience  alone.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
however,  continue  for  a  long  time  to  be  very  considerable. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think,  that,  while  the  greater  part  of  us 
are  on  the  stage,  there  will  not  be  an  annual  influx  of  large 
numbers  of  foreigners.  With  his  honor  the  mayor,  I  use 
that  word  in  no  invidious  sense ;  but,  with  him,  acknowledge 
the  new-comers  as  brethren  of  the  great  human  family. 

Now,  this  prodigious  immigration  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
an  idle  statistical  fact.  It  has  already  produced,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  produce,  imjx»rtant  consequences,  and,  as  usually  hap* 
pens  in  human  things,  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  Of  the 
latter  description  is  the  rapid  increase  of  that  sort  and  degree 
of  poverty  which  demands  public  and  private  relief.  1  am 
aware  that  not  a  few  immigrants  are  persons  of  substance,  and 
bring  a  good  deal  of  property  with  them,  which  they  invest  in 
the  purchase  and  ^cultivation  of  land.  Others  bring  health, 
strength,  and  skiU,  and  become  valuable  citizens  in  this  way. 
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But,  of  course,  a  number  are  persons  of  straitened  means ; 
many  are  flying  from  want  What  little  they  can  scrape 
together  is  consumed  in  the  expense  of  removal  from  home, 
the  cost  of  the  outfit  and  passage,  and  their  establishment 
here.  There  is  no  margin  for  accidents.  If  they  miscarry  in 
their  adventure ;  if,  on  getting  here,  they  fail  to  meet  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  have  encouraged  them  to  oome  over; 
if  they  want  the  energy  required  for  a  new  country;  if  they 
want  self-control  to  resist  the  temptations  of  cheap  indul- 
gence ;  above  all,  if  health  fails  them,  they  drop  at  once  into 
dependence.  If  they  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a  household, 
the  main  resource  is  too  often  the  dismal  basket  which  we 
see  going  round  the  streets  on  the  arms  of  the  unhappy  chil* 
dren,  devoted,  almost  from  the  cradle,  to  this  wretched  indus- 
try ;  and,  if  this  resource  fails,  the  almshouse  is  too  often  the 
only  substitute.  I  suppose  that  it  is  in  this  way  tiiat  the 
chief  increase  of  pauperism,  induced  by  immigration,  takes 
place.  r 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  the  only  way.  An  impreission 
exists,  founded,  I  fear,  in  fact,  but,  I  trust  for  the  hcmor  of 
humanity,  somewhat  exaggerated,  that  a  practice  prevails  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  England  and  Ireland,  of 
carrying  on  a  transportation  of  what  may  be  called  professed 
pauperism  at  public  expense.  The  almshouses  are  emptied 
of  their  inmates,  not  excepting  poor  lunatics,  who  are  thrown, 
without  remorse,  upon  the  United  States.  Such  a  practice  I 
should  regard  as  little  better  than  highway  robbery,  or  piracy 
upon  the  high  seas ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  exists  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

We  must  not  infer  its  existence  from  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  paupers  that  are  found  in  the  train  of  immigration.  So- 
ciety in  Europe  consists  of  a  gradation,  of  which,  except  from 
description,  we  know  but  little  here,  —  from  heights  of  for- 
tune almost  fabulous,  to  depths  of  misery  more  profound  than 
any  of  which  we  have  much  experience.  The  line  is  difficult 
to  be  drawn  between  the  classes  adjacent  to  each  other* 
Whenever  the  population  is  in  excess,  and  the  ablebodie^^ 
men  cannot  always  find  work,  and  the  wages  of  labor  for 
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those  who  do  are  barely  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether, by  the  side  of  the  class  which  crowds  the  alinshousei 
there  is  a  still  more  numerous  class  of  kindred  and  friends 
that  hardly  keep  out  of  it.  Of  those  whom  we  call  pauper- 
immigrants,  many,  no  doubt,  have  been  helped  to  come  to  this 
country  by  relations  and  friends  w^ho  stand  a  step  above 
them  in  the  social  scale,  who  have  found  their  way  to  Amer- 
ica, and  sent  back  their  first  earnings  to  help  their  weaker 
brethren  to  the  land  of  promise.  If  some  of  these  should  re- 
lapse into  the  state  of  dependence  here,  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  at  home,  we  can  hardly  complain,  that,  in 
taking  so  much  of  the  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  of  the 
healthy,  indutslTioua,  and  serviceable  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, we  should  have  to  take  at  the  same  time  a  share  of  its 
infirmity  and  want  With  the  stout  and  vigorous  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work,  who  bring  with  them  what  we  most 
want,  strong  hands  to  cultivate  our  boundless  wastes  of  fer- 
tile land,  and  to  aid  us  in  the  gres^  constructions  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
we  must  not  murmur  if  there  is  also  poured  in  upon  us  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  dependent  and  often  helpless  un- 
thrift  and  poverty* 

This  is  in  the  nature  of  human  things,  and  is  not  to  be  com- 
plained o£  The  difficulty  is  that  the  increase  of  immigration 
has  been  so  great  and  rapid,  that,  at  first,  the  provisions  to 
receive  and  dispose  of  it  are  inadequate.  The  old  standing 
laws,  which  did  very  well  for  two  hundred  years,  do  not  meet 
the  new  exigencies.  The  resources  of  public  and  private  be- 
nevolence are  heavily  burdened ;  and  when  the  best  nas  been 
done,  no  very  great  impression  seems  to  have  been  made  on 
the  mass  of  suffering.  Too  many  mendicants  swarm  in  our 
streets ;  and  our  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  lunatic  asylums 
are  crowded  with  the  misery  of  Europe. 

These  are,  no  doubt,  unwelcome  facts,  and,  if  belongiirg  to 
a  state  of  things  likely  to  be  permanent,  calculated  at  first  to 
produce  discouragement,  and  even  alarm.  I  cannot  deny 
that,  at  times,  I  have  so  regarded  them;  but  upon  the  whole 
I  think  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension.     We  may  be 
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somewhat  incommoded ;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  framework 
of  society  among  us  is  going  to  be  broken  down,  or  seriously 
shaken.  There  is  land  enough  in  America  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  Europe,  if  they  choose  to  come  here ;  and  the  tide 
wiU  no  doubt  continue  to  flow  till  the  old  world  is  relieved 
of  its  superabundant  population,  and  the  inducements  to  em- 
igrate are  outweighed  by  the  restoration  of  a  healthier  state 
of  things  at  home. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  is  not  to 
be  avoided.  WemustfirsJ,  by  judicious  legislation  on  the 
part  of  Congressor  the^separate  States,  (and  if  Congress  will 
not  give  us  the  requisite  laws,  the  States  must  do  the  best 
they  can  for  themselves,)  endeavor  to  alleviate  the  burden 
which  is  so  suddenly  cast  upon  us.  It  is  fair  and  just  that 
immigration  to  a  certain  extent  should  be  a  self-supporting  op- 
eration. The  vigorous  and  healthy  portion  of  it,  who  enter 
immediately  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  advantages 
which  the  country  holds  out  to  all  who  choose  to  come  to  it, 
should  bear  a  proportionate  part  of  the  burden  of  the  pauper- 
ism that  comes  with  them.  This  is  a  result  which  can  be 
brought  about  without  difficulty  and  without  hardship  by 
judicious  laws  steadily  executed.  It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  ow- 
ing principally  to  the  novelty  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
to  the  want  of  experience,  the  want  of  time,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  any  matter  of  business  through  Congress,  that  the 
relations  of  foreign  pauperism  have  remained  so  long  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state. 

Still,  however,  when  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  authority  of  Congress,  the  State  government, 
or  that  of  the  city,  the  legitimate  sphere  of  private  benevo- 
lence will  be  but  little  narrowed.  It  was  not  intended,  my 
friends,  in  the  great  economy  of  Providence,  that  it  should  be 
narrowed.  "  Ye  have  the  poor  always,"  —  always  will  have. 
It  is  doubtfol  whether  civilized  society  will  ever  exist  in  a  state 
of  such  glittering  prosperity,  that  this  sober  and  sobering  tint 
will  not  cast  its  shade  over  the  brighter  lights  of  the  picture. 
I  agree  with  my  worthy  friend,  the  superintendent  of  the 
schools,  that  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  the  virtues 
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of  which  onr  poor  nature  is  capable,  coulc^  be  carried  to  Urn 
attainable  point  of  perlectioOj  without  the  kindly  exercise  of 
the  duties  of  Christian  benevolence  toward  our  suffering  fel- 
low-creatures. At  any  rate,  however  desirable  it  might  be 
to  live  in  a  community  where  there  are  no  objects  of  charity, 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  think  that  such  a  state  of 
things  will  ever  exist  here.  Even  if  we  could  by  a  wise 
course  of  policy  bring  the  permanent  elements  of  our  popu- 
lation into  such  a  state,  our  lot  is  cast  at  one  of  the  great 
points  of  communication  between  America  and  Europe ;  we 
BhaU,  for  an  indefinite  period,  have  to  take  charge  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  foreign  poverty ;  and  after  society,  as  a 
political  and  municipal  power,  has  done  all  that  humanity 
warrants  to  limit  its  amoimt,  it  will  remain  for  private  benev- 
oleoce,  in  all  its  forms,  to  carry  on  the  blessed  work  of  relief. 
And  here  comes  up  the  practical  problem,  which  you,  sir, 
(Mr.  Barnard,)  have  done  so  much  to  solve.  How  shall  this 
relief  be  afforded  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  permanent  good,  with  the  least  admixture  of  temporary 
evil  ?  Reflecting  persons  have  long  since  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  mere  almsgiving  at  our  doorsj  or  in  the  street,  ia 
seldom  a  deed  of  real  charity.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  want  is  so  sharp  and  urgent,  that  it  must 
be  relieved  upon  the  spot  j  but  almsgiving  as  a  resource,  alms- 
giving which,  though  casual  on  one  side,  is  calculated  upon 
by  the  other  party,  is  worse  than  w^orthless,  either  as  a  charity 
or  a  dependence-  That  there  shoidd  be  any  considerable 
numbers  that  live  by  it  is  shocldng.  It  is  grievous  to  reflect, 
that  in  this  great,  prosperous,  and  liberal  city  of  Boston,  there 
are  not  hundreds,  but  thousands,  who,  when  they  issue  from 
their  cellars  and  sheds  in  the  morning,  do  not  know  whence 
the  day's  food  is  to  come.  This  is  a  state  of  things  at<;;^ 
once  reproachful  to  the  community,  and  ruinous  to  ita 
victims.  It  sinks  them  to  the  lowest  point  of  depressi 
physical  and  moral.  It  implies  an  amount  of  suffering 
the  heart  aches  to  reflect  upon,  together  with  an  amount 
crime  not  infejior  to  the  suffering.  What  else  can  you  expect 
from  the  poor  creatures,  when  two  are  engaged  in  a  death- 
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siroggle  for  the  bread  of  which  there  ia  not  enough  for  one  ? 
Does  not  such  a  state  of  things  infallibly  lead  to  all  the  vari- 
eties of  crime  against  property,  —  pilfering,  fraud,  theft,  rob- 
bery ;  nay,  more,  to  the  darkest  deeds  of  blood,  —  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  born  and  unborn  ? 

Not  only  is  mere  almsgiving  productive  of  evil  rather  than  / 
good,  but  even  our  system  of  public  charity — the  poor-house! 
establishment  —  though  perhaps  as  well  administered  here 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is,  I  fear,  far  from  doing  all  that 
could  be  desired.  It  is  true  that  the  almshouse  relieves  the 
wants  of  physical  nature ;  the  naked  are  clothed,  the  hungry 
fed,  habits  of  excess  are  stopped,  and  employment  is  provided 
for  those  able  to  work.  But  I  fear  the  great  instrument  of 
improvement,,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment of  its  inmates,  is  not  very  successfully  employed.  I 
doubt  if,  as  a  class,  the  inmates  of  our  almshouses  are  made 
better  by  being  the  adoptive  children  of  the  public.  I  know 
that,  in  general,  this  very  important  part  of  the  social  system 
is  thought,  in  this  country,  to  be  in  a  pretty  satisfactory  state, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  few  but  those  who  are  in- 
curably broken  down,  become  permanent  recipients  of  the 
public  bounty;  but  in  England,  although  supported  at  an 
annual  cost  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  the 
almshouse  is  considered  as  an  expensive  evil,  tolerated  only 
because  the  sagacity  of  the  benevolent  has  not  been  able  to 
devise  a  substitute  not  open  to  still  greater  objections. 

And  thus,  my  friends,  we  are  brought  to  the  moral  of  my 
remarks, — the  superiority  of  the  Warren  Street  system,  which 
aims  to  relieve  suffering  by  raising  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  character  of  the  poor ;  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
giving  them,  in  this  way,  greater  facilities  toward  earning  a 
livelihood,  but  for  the  sake  of  imparting  to  them  that  self- 
respect  which  is  the  chief  safeguard  against  a  life  of  depend- 
ence. This  is  the  great  benefit  of  all  education ;  not  the 
positive  knowledge  it  bestows,  however  useful  and  conven- 
ient, but  the  elevation  of  mind  and  the  sense  of  character 
derived  from  the  possession  of  any  kind  of  useful  knowledge ; 
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broken  down  by  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  weary 

march,  there  was  in  the  large  melancholy  eye  of  the  patient 
ox  an  expression  of  uncomplaining  endurance,  which  was 
enough  to  move  a  man  to  tears.  We  have  all  read  of  the 
dog  who  watched  the  dead  body  of  his  master,  starting  at 
every  flutter  of  bis  garments,  till  he  died  himself  of  starva- 
tion. And  will  you  beat  and  kick  and  goad  and  starve  crea- 
tures like  these  ?  For  myself  I  want  no  better  test  of  a  con- 
Biderate,  prudent  farmer,  than  his  treatment  of  his  animals. 
Prudent,  did  I  say ;  it  is  a  matter  which  rises  far  above  pru- 
dence. It  belongs  to  duty  and  morals.  If  I  was  obliged  to 
choose  between  them,  I  had  rather,  so  help  me  Heaven,  go 
before  my  great  and  final  Judge,  with  the  unenlightened  faith 
of  the  "  Poor  Indian/* 

"  Who  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  fiuthfal  dog  shall  bear  him  company ;" 

than  wdth  the  religion  of  the  professing  Christian  who  goes 
to  church  on  Sunday,  and  on  weekdays  beats  his  oxen  over 
the  face  with  a  walnut  whip-handle ;  or  leishes  the  legs  and 
flanks  of  his  overloaded  horse,  till  the  strained  tendons  are 
ready  to  snap  from  their  attachments.  • 


I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
time.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  att^ention,  and  I  now  com- 
mit the  subject  of  discussion  to  those  who  are  much  better 
able  to  do  it  justice. 
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The  question  before  the  Association  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Alger,  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Barnard  should  be 
accepted  and  printed.  Before  putting  the  question,  I  beg 
leave  to  express  the  interest  with  which  I  have  listened  to  the 
report,  my  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  present  meet- 
ing, and  my  warm  approval  of  the  system  of  benevolent  op- 
erations pursued  at  the  Warren  Street  Chapel.  My  testi- 
mony is  of  no  great  value,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  less  con- 
versant than  I  could  wish  with  the  affairs  of  the  institution, 
having  been  resident  in  Boston  but  a  small  part  of  the  time 
since  its  establishment  The  report,  however,  speaks  for 
itself  The  statement  of  facts  which  it  contains,  the  bare 
enumeration  of  its  benevolent  labors,  and  the  simple  elo- 
quence of  this  recital,  supersede  the  necessity  of  much  com- 
ment The  gentiemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  supplied 
all  that  was  wanting  (if  any  thing  was  wanting)  in  the  way 
of  general  reflections  upon  the  very  interesting  and  important 
system  of  practical  benevolence  pursued  at  the  Warren  Street 
Chapel,  and  the  other  institutions  resembling  it  in  Boston. 

Understanding,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
person  who  has  the  honor  to  fill  the  chair  at  this  anniversary 
meeting  to  confine  himself  to  a  silent  participation  in  its  do- 
ings, I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  audience,  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks  upon  a  topic  which  has 
been  alluded  to  by  his  honor  the  mayor,  and  the  worthy  su- 

*  Remarks  made  by  Mr.  Everett,  as  chairman  of  the  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Association  for.  the  support  of  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  in  Boston, 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1852. 
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Brethren,  — 

I  BID  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  these  academic  festivities. 
We  fulfil  a  long-cherished  desire  in  holding  this  joyous  meet- 
ing of  so  many  of  the  children  of  our  venerable  Alma  Maier. 
We  indulge  the  fond  hope  that  this  day's  success  may  lead 
to  a  regular  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Alumni^  We 
trustj  if  it  have  not  yet  arrived,  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand, 
when  a  periodical  if  not  an  annual  festival  of  this  kind  shall 
bring  together,  from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  from  the 
East  and  from  the  West,  from  all  the  borders  of  their  disper- 
sion, the  grateful  children  of  Harvard,  to  renew  the  kindly  as- 
sociations of  early  days,  and  to  pour  into  the  cup  of  life,  in 
which  time  and  fortune  and  care  have  miufi^led  their  various 
ingredients,  one  sweet  drop  of  balm  from  the  academic  Gil- 
ead*  We  are  all  aware  of  the  difEculties  which  have  of  late 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  meetiiig  as  we  now  ^vitness,  I 
am  sure  you  are  all  sensible  to  the  courtesy  of  a  portion  of 
our  brethren  who  have  removed,  the  present  year,  the  chief 
of  those  obstacles. 

The  duties  of  the  chair,  on  the  present  occasion,  have  at 
once  been  rendered  in  some  respects  more  difficult,  and  in 
some  respects  easier  of  performance,  by  the  rich  intellectual 
treat  which  we  have  enjoyed  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
Comparatively  easy,  inasmuch  as  I  shall  readily  be  excused 
from  attempting  to  go  over  any  part  of  the  ground  which  has 


*  At  the  dinner  table  on  the  22d  of  July,  1852,  being  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  College. 
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been  so  ably  travelled  by  the  orator  of  the  day ;  *  but  still 
difficult,  in  performing  even  the  humble  part  which  custom 
assigns  to  the  chair  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to  gain  audience 
from  ears  in  which  the  charm  of  such  a  voice  is  still  lingering. 
He  has  treated  with  so  much  taste,  judgment,  and  power,  — 
with  such  choice  of  learning  and  beauty  of  illustration,  —  all 
the  appropriate  topics  of  the  occasion,  that  common  prudence 
teaches  me  not  to  attempt  to  say  in  other  words  what  he  has 
said  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mended. 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  to  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or,  with  taper  light, 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  Heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.^ 

Instead  of  engaging  in  any  such  foolish  attempt,  I  ought 
rather  to  apologize  to  you,  brethren,  for  being  here  at  all.  I 
feel  that  it  is  little  better  than  high-treason  against  that  im- 
personal despotic  sovereign  who  has  lately  set  up  his  throne 
among  us  under  the  name  of  "  Young  America."  A  few 
weeks  since,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  literary  friend  at  the 
South,  a  careful  student  of  our  language,  asking  of  me  if  I 
could,  by  chance,  give  him  any  information  as  to  the  etymol- 
ogy and  real  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  old  fogy."  There  was 
an  inquiry  to  put  to  a  man  who  entered  college  forty-five 
years  ago  this  Commencement !  It  was  like  questioning  a 
man  whose  father  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  as  to 
the  comparative  strength  of  manilla  and  hempen  rope.  I, 
however,  put  as  good  a  face  as  I  could  on  the  matter ;  I  an- 
swered that  I  was  aware,  in  a  general  way,  what  the  phrase 
implied ;  it  was  the  essence,  the  quintessence,  of  all  that  is 
obsolete,  square-toed,  and  behind  the  age ;  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  school-boy  declamation,  "  the  atrocious  crime 
of  being  fifty  or  sixty  years  old  was  one  not  to  be  palliated 
or  denied :  "  but,  as  for  throwing  any  light  on  such  a  subject, 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  throwing  light  on  the  dark  side  of 

*  Hon.  R.  C.  Wmthrop. 
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the  moon.  Whether  the  phrase  comes  from  "  fog/'  (watery 
vapor,)  to  indicate  the  cloudy  stupidity  which  of  course  set- 1 
ties  upon  a  man  who  has  reached  that  very  luicertaiii  period 
of  life  which  is  called  "a  certain  age;"  whether  it  is  from 
"  fog,"  as  signifying  the  yellow,  withered  grass,  which  covers 
the  fields  in  autumn,  and  appropriately  symboliiies 

"  The  leaa  and  slippered  pantaloon, 
With  speetatica  on  nose," 

who,  though  turned  of  fifty,  presumes  to  take  up  the  room  on 
Commencement  days  and  at  Alumni  feasts,  which  were  bet- 
ter left  to  the  young  and  verdani,  —  I  say,  brethren,  on  these 
points  I  did  not  undertake  to  decide.  In  fact,  I  was  rather 
nettled  at  having  the  inquiry  addressed  to  me.  I  thought  my 
friend  might  have  sought  the  information  of  some  one  who 
could  apeak  from  experience,  if  any  such  mdividual  could  be 
found,  which,  however,  may  be  doubted :  for  as  "  enough," 
applied  to  money,  means  a  little  more  than  a  man  has ;  so  I 
suppose  **old  fogy"  (though  I  really  know  nothing  about  it) 
means  a  person  at  any  rate  a  little  older  than  the  one  of 
whom  the  inquiry  is  made.  Of  course,  brethren,  it  does  not 
include  any  one  at  this  table;  least  of  aH,  any  of  us  youthful 
fellows,  who  entered  college  as  lately  as  1807, 

But  short  as  the  time  is  since  I  entered  college,  (only  half 
as  long  as  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  seven 
years*  war,)  it  has  made  me  the  witness  of  wonderful  changes, 
both  materially  and  intellectually,  in  all  that  concerns  our 
Alma  Mater*  Let  me  sketch  you  the  outlines  of  the  picture, 
fresh  to  my  mind^s  eye  as  the  image  in  the  camera^  which 
the  precincts  of  the  college  exhibited  in  1807.  The  Common 
was  then  uninclosed.  It  was  not  so  much  traversed  by  roadsl 
in  all  directions;  it  was  at  once  all  road  and  no  road  at  all, —  ' 
a  waste  of  mud  and  of  dust,  according  to  the  season,  with- 
out grass,  trees,  or  fences.  As  to  the  streets  in  those  days, 
the  "  Appian  Way"  existed  then  as  now;  and  I  must  allow 
that  it  bore  the  same  resemblance  then  as  now  to  the  Retina 
Vtarum.  by  which  the  consuls  and  proconsuls  of  Rome  went 
forth  to  the  conquest  of  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  the  East 
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Meifher  Church  street  nor  any  of  the  streets  north  of  Kirk- 
land  street,  (not  then  so  called,)  nor  Quincy  street,  nor  any 
of  its  parallels,  nor  Cambridge  street,  nor,  I  think,  Broadway, 
nor  Harvard  street,  nor  Mount  Auburn  street,  had  then  been 
opened.  The  old  Charlestown  Road,  now  known  as  Kirk- 
land  street,  (probably  the  first  road  opened  in  Massachusetts 
after  the  landing  of  the  venerable  progenitor  of  the  orator  of 
tiie  day,)  and  the  old  road  through  Cambridgeport,  —  not  a 
very  old  road  then,  for  it  was  laid  out  about  1793, — furnished 
the  only  direct  communication  with  Boston.  The  only  pub- 
lic vehicle  was  an  old-fashioned  two-horse  stage-coach,  which 
made  the  trip  twice  a  day.  The  railway,  I  need  not  add,  is 
a  thingj^  of  yesterday.  What  Steward  Gannett  would  have 
tiiought,  if  told  that  in  forty  years  his  quiet  mansion  would 
give  way  to  a  station-house,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

As  to  public  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  the  exception  of  the  Episcopal  church,  no  one 
of  the  churches  now  standing  was  then  in  existence.  The 
old  parish  church  has  disappeared,  with  its  square  pews,  and 
galleries  from  which  you  might  almost  jump  into  the  pulpit 
It  occupied  a  portion  of  the  space  between  Dane  Hall  and 
tiie  old  Presidential  House.  I  planted  a  row  of  elm  and  oak 
trees  a  few  years  ago  on  the  spot  where  it  stood,  for  which, 
if  for  nothing  else,  I  hope  to  be  kindly  remembered  by  pos- 
terity. The  wooden  building  now  used  as  a  gymnasium, 
and,  I  believe,  for  some  other  purposes,  then  stood  where 
Lyceum  Hall  now  stands.  It  was  the  county  court  house ; 
and  there  I  often  heard  the  voice  of  the  venerable  Chief  Jus- 
tice Parsons.  Graduates'  Hall  did  not  exist ;  but  on  a  part 
of  the  site,  and  behind  the  beautiful  linden  trees  still  flourish- 
ing, was  an  old  black  wooden  house,  the  residence  of  the 
professors  of  mathematics.  A  little  further  to  the  north,  and 
just  at  the  corner  of  Church  street,  which  was  not  then 
opened,  stood  what  was  dignified  in  the  annual  college  cat- 
alogue (which  was  printed  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  was  a  novelty)  as  "  The  College  House."  The  cellar  is 
still  visible.  By  the  students,  this  edifice  was  disrespectfully 
called  "  Wiswall's  Den,"  or,  for  brevity,  "  the  Den."     I  lived 
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in  it  ill  my  freshman  year.  Whence  the  name  of  "  Wiewall^a 
Den  "  was  derived^  I  hardly  dare  say :  there  was  something 
worse  than  "  old  fogy''  about  it.  There  war*  a  dismal  trudi- 
tioii  that,  at  some  former  period,  it  had  been  the  secne  of  a 
murder.  A  brutal  husband  had  dragged  his  wife  by  the  hair 
np  and  down  the  stairs,  and  then  killed  hen  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  murder,  and  what  day  that  was  no  one  knew, 
there  were  sights  ajid  soundsj  —  flitting  garments  daggled  in 
blood,  plaintive  screams,  siridor  ferri  iractwque  catencBj  — 
enough  to  appall  the  stoutest  sophomore.  But,  for  my&elf,  I 
can  truly  say,  that  I  got  through  my  freshman  year  \viihoat 
having  seen  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Wiswall  or  his  lamented  lady, 
I  was  not,  however,  sorry  when  the  twelvemonth  was  up^  and 
I  was  transferred  to  that  light,  airy,  well-ventilated  room, 
No.  20  Holiis ;  being  the  inner  room,  ground-floor,  north  entry 
of  that  aneient  and  respectable  edifice. 

As  to  academic  bnildings,  properly  so  called,  neither  Grad- 
uates' Hall,  Dane  Hall,  Hoi  worthy.  University,  or  Gore  Hall, 
nor  Divinity  Hall,  nor  the  Scientific  School,  nor  the  Observ- 
atory, then  existed.  Of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  dwelling-houses 
in  or  near  the  college  inclosure,  the  old  Presidential  House 
and  the  house  east  of  it  alone  were  standing  in  my  time,  and 
one  or  two  then  standing  are  gone.  The  eoUege  buildings 
then  in  existence  were  Massachusetts,  Harvard,  HoUis,  Hoi- 
den,  and  Stoughton,  the  latter  of  which  was  built  but  three 
years  before  I  entered.  On  the  lower  floor  of  Harvard  were 
the  chapel  and  commons  hall  ;  above  were  the  libnury  and 
the  philosophy  chamber.  But  Holden,  although  tlie  smallest 
of  the  five  buildings,  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  remark- 
able. Its  western  end  was  divided  into  four  recitation-rooms ; 
its  eastern  end  contained,  on  the  ground-floor,  the  chemical 
lecture-room  and  laboratory  ;  and  up  stairs  the  anatomical  lec- 
ture and  dissecting-rooms.  In  these  last-named  rooms  was 
given  all  the  instruction  to  the  students  of  the  medical  school, 
and  to  the  undergraduates  of  the  senior  class  who  chose  also 
to  attend  the  lectures.  In  the  fom-  rooms  just  mentioned,  at 
the  western  end  of  the  building,  the  four  college  classes  at- 
tended their  daily  recitations,  not  in  subdivisions  as  now,  but 
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altogether;  the  classes  being  about  as  large  as  at  present. 
Yet  there  was  no  crowd  or  inconvenience.  There  was  room 
for  every  tutor,  and  every  professor,  every  course,  and  every 
class.  The  smallest  classes  filled  it ;  but  the  largest  did  not 
crowd  it  Nor  was  the  want  of  elbow-room  ever  felt,  till  we 
moved  out  of  Holden  into  ten  or  fifteen  spacious  lecture- 
rooms  and  recitation-rooms  in  the  other  college  h^s,  in  which 
we  have  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  accommodation  ever 
since.  I  really  think  the  name  of  "  Holden  "  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  its  capacity  for  holdings  everybody  and  every 
thing. 

As  to  these  beautiful  grounds,  now  so  great  an  ornament 
to  the  institution,  they  were  far  less  so  then.  A  handsome 
white  paling  bounded  them  on  the  west ;  and  there,  I  think, 
Ihe  change  has  not  been  an  improvement.  Within  the 
grounds,  a  low  unpainted  board  fence  ran  along  south  of 
Massachusetts  and  east  of  Hollis  and  Stoughton,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  rods,  forming  an  inclosure  of  the  shab- 
biest kind.  The  college  wood-yard  was  advantageously 
posted  on  the  site  of  University  Hall;  and  further  to  the 
north-east,  stretched  an  indefinite  extent  of  wild  pasture  and 
whortleberry  swamp,  the  depths  of  which  were  rarely  pene- 
trated by  the  most  adventurous  freshman.  Of  the  trees  which 
add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  the  largest  only 
date  firom  a  period  before  my  day.  A  large  majority  of  the 
rest  were  subsequently  planted  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Higginson,  the  college  steward,  and  Mr.  Lowell,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Corporation ;  gentlemen  of  taste  and 
intelligence,  who,  by  this  act  of  liberal  forethought,  have 
earned  the  thanks  of  every  son  of  Harvard. 

Such  was  the  physical  aspect  of  things  within  the  precincts 
of  the  University  forty-five  years  ago.  Of  the  intellectual 
progress  which  has  been  made  within  the  same  period,  time 
would  fail  me  to  speak  in  fitting  terms.  It  is  a  common  im- 
pression among  "  outsiders,"  that  institutions  like  this  are  of 
a  stereotyped  character ;  fixed,  rigid,  jealous  of  innovation, 
slow  to  adopt  improvements.  I  leave  other  collegiate  institu- 
tions in  Europe  and  America  to.  speak  for  themselves ;  but  I 
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aver  for  Harvard,  that,  during  the  last  half  century,  she  is  not 
obnoxious  to  the  charge.  As  long  as  my  experience  goes 
back,  she  has  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  Her 
growth  in  every  thing  that  pertains  to  a  place  of  education 
has  been  not  less  signal  than  in  those  luateriEil  aspects  I  have 
hastily  sketched.  With  the  exception  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, of  which  the  germ  existedj  all  the  professional  schools 
have  been  added  to  the  University  since  my  graduation ;  and 
within  the  college  proper,  the  means  of  instruction  have  been 
multiph-ed,  and  the  standard  of  attainment  raised  in  full  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  the  country  in  all  other  respects. 
When  I  entered  college,  four  tutors  and  three  professors 
formed  the  academic  corps,  —  men  never  to  be  mentioned  by 
me  but  with  respect  and  gratitude ;  but  composing  an  inade- 
quate faculty,  compared  with  the  numerous  and  distinguished 
body  by  which  instruction  is  now^  dispensed.  Tlicre  was  no 
instruction  in  any  of  the  modern  languages,  except  in  French 
to  those  who  chose  to  pay  for  it  The  professors  were  those 
of  divinity,  mathematics,  and  Hebrew;  and  this  venerable 
language  was,  I  think,  required  to  be  studied  by  every  stu- 
dent, whatever  his  destination  in  life,  A  classmate  of  mine 
used  to  boast  that  he  beat  us  all  in  this  department,  though  I 
believe  it  sometimes  happened  to  him  to  get  hold  of  the 
wrong  line  in  the  Latin  translation  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
in  the  Hebrew  psalter,  and  so  make  a  misfit  all  the  way  down. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  our  younger  brethren,  that  they  en- 
joy far  greater  advantages  in  the  means  and  encouragements 
to  improvement,  and,  more  important  than  any  other,  a  far 
higher  standard  of  excellence,  than  were  ever  enjoyed  by  their 
fathers.  And  this  in  every  department  of  knowledge;  —  in 
the  study  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  in  exact  sci- 
ence, in  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  in  ethics,  and  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  mind.  So  far  from  resisting  imiovation,  if  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  extremes  in  either  direction,  it  has 
been  in  too  great  a  readiness  to  change. 

I  do  not  certainly  deny  that  in  tiiis  University,  as  in  every 
other  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  place  of  high  education, 
there  is  a  principle  of  stability  as  well  as  a  principle  of  move- 
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ment.  There  ought  to  be:  the  conservative  element  is  as 
important  in  our  natures  and  in  all  our  relations  as  the  pro- 
gressive element.  A  wise,  practical  philosophy  combines  the 
two.  Their  union  is  a  primordial  law  of  the  universe.  The 
force  which  draws  the  planets  downward  to  the  sun  is  as  im- 
portant in  the  system  as  that  which  impels  them  in  the  oppo- 
site direction ;  nay,  it  contributes  as  much  to  their  onward 
movement  cdong  the  eternal  pathways  of  the  sky.  The  har- 
monious adjustment  of  the  struggling  principles  preserves  the 
sacred  equilibrium  of  the  univers#.  In  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  young,  their  attention  must  of  necessity  be 
directed  rather  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  akeady 
recorded,  than  to  the  extension  of  its  limits ;  and  under  all 
circumstances,  (except  as  far  as  mere  chance  is  concerned,)  the 
first  step  toward  the  discovery  of  new  truth  is  thoroughly  to 
master  what  is  already  known. 

For  this  reason,  in  a  place  of  liberal  education,  those  dem- 
onstrated principles  of  science  which  were  true  when  the 
morning  stars  first  sang  together,  and  will  be  true  when  the 
heaven  has  departed  as  a  scroll ;  those  laws  of  organic  and 
animated  nature  which  laid  down  the  lowest  pavements  of 
the  everlasting  hills,  and  gave  form  and  sense  to  the  perished 
myriads  which  inhabited  them,  —  monsters  that  have,  as  it 
were,  been  recalled  to  life  by  the  Orator  of  the  day ;  those 
creations  of  the  cultivated  intellect  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  time,  the  shock  of  wars,  the  vicissitude  of  races ;  that  im- 
mortal Iliad  which  charmed  the  yomig  civilization  of  Greece; 
— the  wondrous  strains  of  the  tragic  trio  of  Athens ;  those  glo- 
rious oratorical  thunders  which  have  been  so  worthily  de- 
scribed to-day;  the  eloquence, the  poetry;  that  divine  iSneid, 
which  satisfied  the  polished  culture  of  Rome,  and  which  with 
the  literature  of  Greece  has  stood  the  fastidious  test  of  mod- 
em criticism ;  above  all,  those  great  moral  sentiments  which 
bind  the  rational  universe  firom  the  throne  of  God  to  the  low- 
est intelligence  which  kneels  at  his  footstool ;  —  I  say  these 
great  fundamental  ideas,  conceptions,  and  laws,  and  the  sci- 
entific and  literary  forms  in  which  they  have  been  clothed  and 
enunciated  from  the  days  of  Homer,  Plato  and  Euclid,  to 
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those  of  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and  Newton,  and  other  kindred 
minds  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  ought,  in  all  couutiues 
and  ill  aU  ages,  to  find  a  home  and  an  altjir  in  a  phiee  of  lib- 
eral education.  Woe  to  the  man,  and  woe  to  the  college,  aod 
woe  to  the  country,  that  seeks  to  break  up  this  great  intellect- 
ual community  of  oor  race;  to  cut  asunder  all  these  grand 
mora]  traditions ;  and  to  hiunch  the  individual  man  or  the  in- 
dividual generation  upon  an  ocean  of  vague  and  sceptical 
sj/^culation,  without  looking  to  the  recorded  wisdom  of  the 
past  for  compass,  chart,  or^ilotl 

Heaven  knows  I  am  no  enemy  to  progress.  In  my  humble 
meaj?ure  I  have  longed  for  it,  and  toiled  for  it;  in  reference 
to  some  deep  questions,  I  have  wept  and  prayed  for  it;  but 
let  it  really  be  progress.  Movement  is  not  necessarily  pro- 
gress; it  may  be  sideways  or  backward*  I  doubt  that  pro- 
gress which  denies  tbat  the  ages  before  us  have  achieved  any 
thing  worth  preserving.  1  beUeve  in  both  parts  of  the  apos^ 
tolic  rulcj^  Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 
True  progress  is  thoughtful,  hopeful,  serene,  religiousj  onward, 
and  upward.  To  the  youthlid  mind  especially,  an  entirely 
unsuggested  and  original  course  is  an  arrogant  delusion*  No 
such  thing  is  possible*  It  will  lean  on  some  support  and  fol- 
low some  guide ;  and  the  alternative  is  that  of  the  trutJis 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  of  which  a  great  and 
libera]  seat  of  learning  should  be  the  intelligent  expositor; 
and  the  doubtful  neologisms  of  the  day,  which,  nine  times 
OBt  of  ten,  are  superseded  by  the  equally  doubtful  neologisms 
of  to-morrow.  That  navigator  is  best  fitted  to  discover  new 
worlds,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind,  who,  like  Columbus, 
has  learned  from  the  elder  pilots  the  depths  and  shallows,  the 
islands  and  the  continents,  of  the  known  seas.  He  may 
launcli  boldly  forth;  and  if  chiveu  by  stress  of  weather  to  a  port 
of  refuge,  he  will  take  care  to  cast  anchor  in  terra  firma^  and 
not  in  the  "scaly  rind"  of  some  uncouth  sea-monster,  where 
the  best  ground-tackle  will  stand  him  in  little  stead. 

These,  however,  are  great  topics  of  discussion,  better  fitted 
for  the  leclure-room  than  the  dinner  table;  and  1  would  end, 
bretlu-en,  as  I  began,  by  bidding  you  welcome  to  this  academ- 
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ical  festival.  Let  us  bring  to  it  a  kindly  feeling  of  attach- 
ment to  each  other,  and  of  reverence  to  our  common  intellect- 
ual parent.  Let  us  cherish  the  memory  of  the  teachers  of  our 
youth,  and  return  them  an  ample,  though  perhaps  a  tardy  jus- 
tice, for  the  care  and  pains  to  which,  probably,  at  the  time  we 
were  too  little  sensible.  Let  us  especially  not  forget  the 
great  and  good  men  from  Harvard  down,  —  the  long  line  of 
benefactors  of  earlier  and  later  days,  —  to  whom  we  owe  the 
enjoyment  of  these  privileges  and  blessings.  Let  us  do  some- 
thing, if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  organize  our  attachment 
to  our  Alma  Mater,  so  as  to  strengthen  her  in  her  relations 
with  society,  and  increase  her  means  of  usefulness. 

And  now,  brethren,  I  think  the  less  of  ceremony  on  this  oc- 
casion the  better.  We  are  honored  with  the  company  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  friends  not  belonging  to  our  body,  whose 
voices  you  will  deem  it  a  privilege  to  hear.  There  are  those 
of  our  own  academic  family  at  the  table,  who  never  speak  but 
to  please,  instruct,  and  animate.  There  is  not  a  class  present 
from  which  you  would  not  be  glad  to  hear.  The  chair  will 
exert  itself  to  call  upon  those  gentlemen  and  brethren  to 
whom  that  mark  of  reject  is  first  due,  and  trusts  that  such 
omissions  as  may  take  place  from  the  waqt  of  time  will  be 
ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  intentional  neglect. 
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The  morning  is  far  advanced,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  really 
do  not  like  to  consume  any  portion  of  a  day  like  this,  which 
belongs  to  our  young  friends.  I  feel  as  if  it  was  wrong  for 
the  veterans  to  occupy  any  of  the  time  which  belongs  on  this 
occasion  to  the  cadets.  Still,  however,  it  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  Massachusetts  school  system,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  school  committee  is  paramount,  in  all  matters 
within  their  sphere,  and  I  will  not  set  our  young  friends  so 
bad  an  example  as  to  call  it  in  question 

I  regret,  sir,  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  attend  the  ex- 
aminations yesterday.  I  have  just  returned  from  an  excur- 
sion to  the  White  Mountains,  and  found  so  many  things  re- 
quiring my  attention  had  accumulated  in  my  absence,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  spare  the  day.  An  examination 
like  that  which  was  held  yesterday  is  a  more  satisfactory  test 
of  the  condition  of  a  school,  than  such  an  exhibition  as  we 
have  witnessed  this  morning,  however  pleasing  and  well  con- 
ducted. A  diligent  study  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  branches  of  learning  form  the  great  object  of 
school  education,  as  far  as  the  intellect  is  concerned,  and  how 
far  that  object  is  attained  can,  of  course,  be  much  better  seen 
in  an  examination,  than  in  an  exhibition  like  that  which  we 
have  attended  with  so  much  pleasure  this  morning,  I  am 
happy  to  understand  from  several  members  of  the  eonimittee, 
that  the  examination  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  character  j 
showing  that  the  school  continues  to  deserve  its  high  repu- 
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tation.  Such  I  had  no  doubt  would  be  the  case,  from  oppor- 
tunities I  have  enjoyed  of  informing  myself  as  to  its  condi- 
tion. Of  tlie  estimation  in  which  I  have  held  it,  I  have  given 
the  best  proof  which  a  parent  can  give. 

On  the  exercises  of  this  morning  it  is  not  necessary  to 
comment  at  length.  They  have  spoken  for  themselves. 
Among  those  to  which  I  listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
was  the  recitation  in  moral  philosophy.  It  showed,  on  the 
part  of  our  young  friends  composing  the  class,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  this  difficult  and  important  subject,  far  beyond 
what  is  usually  possessed  by  persons  of  their  age.  1  was 
rather  sorry,  Mr.  Smith,  that  want  of  time  obliged  you  to 
omit  the  recitation  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That,  too,  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  one  on  which  none 
too  much  knowledge  prevails,  even  in  our  own  country.  As 
to  foreign  countries,  I  saw  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  rather  a 
striking  specimen  of  the  ignorance  prevailing  on  the  subject 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  part  of  very  well-informed  persons.  A  member  of 
Parliament,  of  great  intelligence,  by  way  of  correcting  a 
statement  made  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  informed  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  chosen 
for  life. 

With  regard  to  the  exercises  in  reading  and  speaking, 
which  have  taken  up  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon,  I  would 
not  have  it  inferred  from  the  remark  made  by  me  a  short  time 
since,  that  I  look  upon  them  as  unimportant  branches.  Far, 
very  far  from  it.  They  are  of  great  importance  and  value. 
Provided  a  man  has  any  thing  to  say  worth  hearing,  the  bet- 
ter he  says  it,  the  more  he  will  be  listened  to.  I  am  afraid, 
even,  that  on  many  occasions  the  manner  is  more  thought  of 
than  the  matter.  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us  that  the  bill  for 
introducing  the  reformed  Calendar,  or  New  Style,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  into  England,  was  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  a  man  of  science, 
—  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  — 
and  well  acquainted  with  the   astronomical   merits  of  the 
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question,  but  a  dull  speaker.  As  the  project  encountered 
aome  prt'judice,  there  was  danger  that  it  would  fiiiL  Lord 
Macelesliekl,  however,  engaged  the  cooperation  of  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  who,  though  no  mathematician,  was  an  ac- 
complifcihed  speaker.  He  knew  but  little  of  the  merits  of  the 
question,  scientitically  considered,  but  lie  made  such  good  use 
of  what  he  did  know,  and  unfolded  the  subject  in  such  a 
clear  and  persuasive  manner  that  the  bill  prevailed,  and  the 
New  Style  was  adopted  in  England.  It  becarae  necessary, 
as  you  are  aware,  to  carry  forward  the  current  computation 
of  time  eleven  days.  The  first  of  August  became  the  twelfth  j 
and  it  is  an  amusing  example  of  the  extent  of  popular  delu- 
sion, that  when  the  son  or  grandson  of  Lord  Macclesfield 
offered  himself^  years  afterwards,  as  a  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  caUed  upon  by  the  voters  at  the  hustings  to 
"  give  them  back  the  eleven  days  out  of  whicii  his  lather  or 
grandfather  had  cheated  them."  It  might  not  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce a  grosser  specimen  of  ignorance  and  want  of  candor  in 
our  own  electioneering  annals,  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal. 

The  attendance  of  this  day,  this  respectable  assembly,  the 
firequeacy  of  similar  occasions  in  tliis  community,  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  subject  of  our  schools, 
attest  the  great  interest  which  is  taken  by  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country,  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  It 
is  a  legitimate  interest  It  is  an  all-important  cause  in  every 
ftee  country,  and  there  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  pecidiar  rea- 
sons why,  in  America,  there  should  be  the  deepest  sense  of 
the  importance  of  public  education,  as  a  great  system  of  gen- 
eral mental  culture,  to  which,  as  far  as  human  causes  go,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  blessings  of  our  civilization.  There  is 
one  particular  fact^  of  a  historical  and  local  nature,  stamped, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  face  of  the  continent  itself,  to  whieli,  per- 
haps, all  the  attention  has  not  been  paid  which  it  merits,  and 
which,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  ijo  justify  the  lively  interest  that 
has  been  taken  from  the  first  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
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the  vast  importance  attached  to  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  schools  in  New  England  and  in  our  sister  States,  who 
have  followed  our  example  in  this  respect. 

About  twenty  centuries  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
small  country  of  Greece,  which  lay  in  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Europe,  nearly  the  whole  of  that  continent  was  in  a  state 
of  barbarism.  The  enlightenment  of  Rome  then  commenc- 
ing, the  mysterious  culture  of  the  Etruscans,  of  which,  all 
but  a  few  doubtful  traces  have  perished,  and  the  feeble  reflec- 
tion of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  in  the  colonies  established 
by  them  in  the  south  of  Europe,  furnish  the  only  exception 
to  this  remark.  The  rest  of  Italy,  the  greater  part  of  Gaul 
and  the  Spanish  peninsula,  all  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
the  entire  north  of  Europe,  with  the  British  islands,  were 
wrapt  in  thick  mental  darkness;  their  inhabitants  being 
but  little  if  at  all  superior  to  our  savages  in  intellectual 
improvement.  Twenty  centuries  have  produced  the  change 
we  witness;  and  have  carried  the  arts  of  life  and  every 
branch  of  culture,  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  their 
present  wonderful  state  of  perfection.  But  twenty  centu- 
ries are  so  vast  a  period,  so  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  indi- 
vidual experience,  the  change  wrought  has  been  so  gradual, 
that  it  requires  some  effort  to  comprehend  its  nature,  and  to 
do  justice  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  it. 

Now  a  similar  change  has  taken  place  on  our  American 
continent,  but  in  a  much  shorter  time.  In  the  comparatively 
brief  period  of  about  two  hundred  years,  substantially  the 
same  transformation  has  been  brought  about  in  a  considera- 
ble part  of  our  Western  continent,  which  has  been  the  work 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  centuries  in  Europe.  Within  two  hun- 
dred years  the  barbarous  native  races  have  disappeared,  and 
the  children  of  civilized  Europe  and  their  descendants  have 
succeeded  to  them ;  and  have  introduced,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances admitted,  the  culture  of  the  old  world,  with  all  the 
improvements  which  have  sprung  from  the  novel  and  peculiar 
state  of  things  here  existing.  This,  indeed,  has  been  accom- 
plished in  much  less  than  two  centuries.  Last  Tuesday  I 
descended  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River  by  railway. 
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Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  peaceful  and  prosperous 
villages  on  that  beautiful  river  were  invaded  by  bands  of 
French  and  Indians,  and  their  inhabitants  carried  captive  into 
Canada,  The  traces  of  the  native  population  are  not  yet 
obliterated  at  their  favorite  resorts ;  sonorous  Indian  names 
yet  designate  some  of  the  noble  streams j  the  sparkling  lakes, 
the  cloud-capt  hills  of  New  England,  (may  they  never  give 
way  to  the  simpering  affectations  of  modern  taste  I)  and  re- 
cent traditions  of  the  red  man  still  hover,  like  spirits  loath  to 
depart,  around  the  waterfalls  and  carrying  places. 

Here  they  had  lived  and  possessed  the  land  from  time  im- 
memorial. We  call  them  Aborig'ines  as  the  Athenians  called 
themselves  Aiitoclhones.  We  know  nothing  older.  We  can- 
not go  beyond  them  iti  the  history  of  our  continentj  nor  a**- 
sign  any  date  to  their  occupation  of  it.  But  all  their  tradi- 
tions, the  size  of  the  enormous  trees  which  have  gro^vn  upon 
the  momids  erected  by  them,  their  physiological  peeuliaritieS| 
the  highly  artificial  structure  of  their  languages,  which,  with- 
out being  senrtmentally  expressive,  are  grammatically  com- 
plicated, and  the  silence  of  general  history  as  to  their  immi- 
gration to  America,  all  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  red  races 
have  been  in  possession  of  this  continent  as  long  as  the  white 
races  have  been  in  possession  of  Europe.  Yet,  for  want  of 
intellectual  culture,  for  want  of  those  instruments  and  means 
by  which  it  is  perpetuated  and  diiiused,  for  want  of  the  al- 
phabet, the  arts  of  writing,  of  reading,  and  printing,  (whether 
this  be  regarded  as  cause  or  effect,)  in  a  word,  for  want  of 
that  which  our  schools  spread  throughout  the  community,  and 
hand  down  from  generation  to  generation,  no  great  progress 
was  made  in  mental  improvement  by  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  North  America.  It  is  searcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
from  their  first  appearance  in  this  continent  to  the  date  of  the 
landing  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth, — a  period  which  I  take 
to  be  fully  as  long  as  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  land- 
ing of  the  first  Egj  ptian  or  Phoenician  colonists  in  Greece, 
^not  one  eflectual  step  had  been  taken  by  the  northern  tribes 
towards  the  rational  enjoyment  of  the  great  heritage  which 
Providence  had  placed  in  their  hands.     Nothing,  compara- 
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tively,  had  been  done  by  them  to  subdue  the  wilderness,  to 
open  the  soil  to  the  sun,  to  substitute  the  broad  expanse  of 
corn-fields  and  gardens  which  surrounds  us,  for  the  dismal, 
unfertile  waste ;  and  still  less,  if  possible,  for  the  higher  arts 
of  life.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  semi-civilization  of  the 
Aztecs,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which,  if  carefully  weighed, 
tarnishes  no  qualification  to  these  remarks.  What  miracles 
of  beneficence  might  have  been  wrought  by  an  overruling 
Providence,  in  coming  times,  to  guide  the  red  man  on  the 
path  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress,  it  would  be  as  pre- 
sumptuous as  unavailing  to  conjecture ;  but  up  to  the  time 
of  the  European  colonization,  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  in 
all  America  now  occupied  by  the  United  States  and  the  Brit- 
ish Provinces,  not  even  a  commencement  of  civilization,  as 
we  understand  it,  had  been  made  by  the  native  tribes. 

But  a  foreign  race,  with  the  Bible  and  the  spelling-book  in 
their  hands,  —  the  manuals  of  divine  and  human  learning,  — 
makes  its  appearance  on  these  shores,  and  a  marvellous 
change  at  once  begins.  Few  they  were  and  feeble;  they 
sowed  in  weakness,  but  they  soon  raised  in  power.  Vastly 
outnumbered  they  were  by  the  native  races,  and  surpassed  by 
them  in  most  of  the  elements  of  physical  strength ;  but  the 
arts  of  cultivated  life  gave  them  an  early  foothold,  and  before 
long  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  soil.  Deeds  of  violence 
and  oppression  no  doubt  accompanied  the  change,  which  hu- 
manity deplores  and  justice  execrates.  That  I  am  in  no  de- 
gree insensible  to  their  atrocity,  I  need  not  say  after  one  of 
the  declamations  to  which  you  have  listened  this  morning.* 
But  there  were  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty  on  both  sides, 
and  unless  we  adopt  the  wild  and  extravagant  idea,  that 
Providence  never  intended  the  American  continent  for  the 
abode  of  a  civilized  race  of  European  origin,  we  must  set 
down  the  deplorable  acts  to  which  I  have  alluded  to  the  ac- 
count of  human  frailty ;  taking  care,  while  we  justly  rebuke 
our  ancestors  for  the  wrongs  which   they  committed,  and 

*  An  extract  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Everett,  in  which  the  cruel  treat- 
ment, at  the  close  of  Eling  Philip's  war,  of  his  wife  and  child,  are  described. 
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which  were  incidental  to  their  age,  and  their  unenlightened 
views  of  social  duty,  that  \vc  do  not  ourselves  eountenance 
wrongs  of  equal  magnitude,  that  beset  and  stain  our  own 
more  favored  times. 

But  my  present  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  this  great  and 
painful  topic.  1  wish  to  point  out  to  you  the  wonderful  eflect 
produced  in  a  couple  of  centuries,  through  the  action  direct 
or  indirect  of  cultivated  mind,  as  a  peculiar  reason  why  the 
people  of  America  should  cherish  that  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation*, by  which  this  culture  is  universally  ditlused  and  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation.  What  words  can  do 
justice  to  the  transformation !  How  much  of  the  native  for- 
est, with  the  ferocious  animals  that  filled  it,  has  disappeared; 
what  huntbcds  and  thousands  of  villages  have  been  scattered 
through  the  land;  what  a  network  of  roads,  and  canals,  and 
railways  has  been  thrown  over  its  surface,  penetrating  its 
furthest  recesses,  now  climbing  the  faces  of  steep  hills,  now 
bridging  patbless  swamps,  now  coquetting  with  sinuous 
streams ;  what  li>rests  of  masts  have  been  transferred  from 
the  mountain  side  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  thence  to  be  wafted 
to  the  remotest  haunts  of  commerce;  what  crowded  cities  have 
been  built,  tilled  with  the  aceumulated  bounties  of  nature, 
products  of  art,  and  creations  of  mind;  what  institutions  for 
objects  of  education,  philantliropvj  public  spirit,  and  religion, 
aU  called  into  being  within  two  hundred  years  in  what  had 
been  for  uncounted  ages  an  mitrodden  wilderness,  and  all  by 
the  application  of  those  elements  of  mental  culture,  which  are 
imparted  in  our  public  schools  to  each  successive  generation! 
With  this  great  fact  woven  into  and  running  through  their 
whole  history,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  ever  regarded  the  cause  of  education  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  seliools  as  of  paramount  importance? 

There  is  one  other  idea  connected  with  tins  subject,  which 
I  wiJl  just  allude  to,  without  attempting  now  to  illustrate  it 
It  is  this,  that  the  same  difference  which  exists  between  a 
barbarous  and  civilized  community  exists  between  those 
members  uf  the  latter  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not,  edu- 
cated.    The  wholly  untutored  white  man  is  little  better  than 
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the  wholly  untutored  red  man.  It  is  true  his  condition  is 
benefited  by  living  in  an  enlightened  community,  but  as  far 
as  his  individual  progress  and  mental  growth  are  concerned,  I 
do  not  know  that  the  unhappy  being  who,  by  his  own  fault 
or  the  fault  of  others,  grows  up  in  a  civilized  community 
without  ^partaking  of  the  advantages  which  it  holds  out  foi 
mental  and  moral  improvement,  presents  a  better  specimen 
of  our  common  humanity,  than  the  benighted  native  of  the 
wilderness. 

But  it  is. fully  time  to  close  these  remarks;  let  me  do  it 
with  a  sin^e  word  of  counsel  to  our  young  Mends,  who  are 
still  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  institution,  —  a  bit  of 
advice  suggested  by  one  of  the  laws  of  our  nature.  The 
force  of  habit  is  very  great.  I  remember  hearing  an  anec- 
dpte  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention 
of  1820,  who  was  so  regular  in  his  daily  attendance,  that  he 
went  up  to  the  State  house  the  day  after  the  convention  was 
dissolve  and. wondered  his  colleagues  did  not  appear.  Now 
I.  hardly  suppose  any  of  you  will  actually  go  down  to  the 
-sdiool-house  in  vacation,  but  if  you  should  be  tempted  to 
continue  in  the  holidays,  your  habit  of  studying  six,  eight,  or 
ten  hours,  a  day,  as.  you  do  in  term  time,  let  me  caution  you 
against  it.  Such  iminterrupted  exertion  all  the  year  round 
wili  not  be  good  foj  your  health..  Give  yourselves  a  little 
repose  as  a  matter  of  duty.  If  your  parents  propose  to  you 
some  little  excursion  do  not  churlishly  refuse.  Take  the 
times  and  seasons  as  they  come  along,  enjoy  term  time  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  do  not  murmur  at  vacation.  Make 
it  a  season  of  relaxation,  and  if  possible,  of  pleasure,  in  or- 
der that  when  it. is  over,  ydu  may  rush  back  to  your  duties 
with  a  keener  zest.  With  this  parting  counsel,  I  bid  you,  my 
young  firiends,  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  tender  to  you,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  best  wishes 
for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Cambridge  High  SchooL 
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On  Tliursday»  tlie  16tb  of  September,  1852»  an  entertainment  was  given 
At  tlie  Revere  House^  bj  tbe  Committees  of  Finance  and  of  Accounts  of  the 
dty  of  Boston,  to  Thomas  Barings  Esq.,  M.  P-  Tbe  more  immediate  occar 
lion  of  tlie  dinner  was  the  successful  termination  of  the  negotiation  for  a 
loan  of  a  million  of  dollarg,  made  on  account  of  the  waterworks  of  tbe  city. 
Tbe  mayor  presided,  and  though  ifc  was  understood  there  were  to  be  no  set 
speecbes,  mo«t  of  the  persons  present  were  called  upon.  In  reply  to  a  call 
from  the  chair,  Mr,  Everett  spoke  aa  follows :  — 


I  THANK  you,  sir,  for  informing  the  company  that  your  call 
must  be  altogether  unexpected  to  me.  No  preparationj  how- 
ever, is  necessary  on  such  an  occasion  as  this ;  the  feelings 
which  belong  to  it  suggest  themselves  spontaneously.  I  beg 
to  assure  you,  sir,  of  my  cordial  concurrence  in  all  that  has 
fallen  from  you  in  honor  of  the  name  and  house  of  Baring, 
Like  several  gentlemen  here  present,  I  have  reason  to  enter- 
tain the  warmest  feelings  of  personal  regard  to  that  name  and 
house.  Our  respected  guest,  eveo  if  he  were  not  too  well 
known  to  us  to  need  any  recommendation,  could  not  have 
brought  a  stronger  one  than  that  which  he  carries  in  his  name. 
His  position  and  character  at  home,  as  a  merchant,  a  citizen, 
and  a  member  of  Parliament,  fully  entitle  him  to  our  friendly 
regards  as  an  individual;  while  the  family  to  which  he  be- 
longs is,  on  public  grounds,  associated  with  more  than  one 
important  event  in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  advert  only  to  the  share  of  the  late  lamented  uncle 
of  our  friend  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Washington. 
When  I  went  to  London  in  November,  1841,  as  minister  of 
the  United  States,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  were  in 
a  highly  embarrassed  and  threatening  condition.     Questions 
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of  the  most  difficult  kind  had  been  accumulating  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  The  North-Easte^rn  Boundary  dispute 
had,  in  fact,  existed  for  a  still  longer  period.  It  had  proved 
too  strong  for  some  of  the  ablest  administrations  which  were 
ever  intrusted  with  the  government  of  either  country ;  it  had 
exhausted  nearly  all  the  resources  of  diplomacy;  and  it  was 
of  such  a  nature  in  itself,  that  an  unfortunate  occurrence  on 
the  frontier  might  at  any  time  induce  a  rupture.  There  also 
was  the  very  delicate  affair  of  the  "  Caroline,*'  and  the  arrest 
and  trial  of  McLeod,  which  seemed  fraught  with  the  most 
alarming  consequences;  while  the  two  governments  were 
brought  to  a  direct  issue  on  the  coasts  of  Western  Africa,  in 
reference  to  points  of  international  law,  on  which  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  American  people  has  ever  been  most  easily 
touched.  I  allude  to  these  difficulties,  now  happily,  in  com- 
mon with  others  not  less  formidable,  amicably  settled,  only 
to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  merely  how  they  weighed 
upon  my  mind  when  I  went  to  London  in  1841,  but  also 
what  relief  I  experienced  on  being  informed  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
that  the  Queen's  government  had  prevailed  upon  Lord  Ash- . 
burton  to  go  to  the  United  States,  as  a  special  envoy,  to 
make  a  final  and  decisive  attempt  at  a  general  settlement. 

Too  much  praise  cannot,  as  I  think,  be  bestowed  upon  him 
for  consenting,  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  might  well  have 
claimed  to  be  emeritus^  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  midwinter, 
and  put  his  reputation  at  stake  in  a  negotiation  incumbered 
with  so  many  difficulties.  But  he  came  in  the  true  spirit  of 
honorable  conciliation.  He  was  met  in  the  same  spirit  by 
Mr.  Webster,  the  United  States'  Secretary  of  State.  They 
negotiated,  not  to  gain  advantages  for  their  respective  coun- 
tries at  the  expense  of  justice,  but  to  devise  a  basis  of  settle- 
ment equally  advantageous  and  honorable  to  both.  Bring- 
ing this  spirit  to  the  task,  one  after  another  of  the  formidable 
questions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  was  equitably  disposed  of, 
and  in  four  months  from  the  time  the  negotiation  commenced, 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  signed.  I  believe  I  express 
the  general  opinion  of  well-informed  men  in  saying,  there 
were  not  two  other  individuals  at  that  time  in  the  service  of 
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the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  so  likely  to  accomplish 
this  great  object  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  countries, 
I  could  aay  more  on  thia  subject  if  time  and  place  admitted 
further  detail* 


With  respect  to  the  more  immediate  occasion  of  this 
friendly  meeting,  though  I  suppose  it  would  be  rather  out  of 
ord  it  to  advert  to  matters  of  business,  I  rejoice  that  our  re- 
spected guest  has  the  opportunity,  from  personal  observation^ 
of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  ability  of  the  city  of  Boston  to 
meet  her  engagements.  I  should  wToug  her  to  speak  of  her 
disposition  to  do  so.  One  might  say  to  the  inquirer  who 
asks  what  security  she  can  give,  **  look  around  you."  Our 
laws  make  the  property  of  every  citizen  liable  for  the  debta 
contracted  by  the  city.  Every  house,  and  every  warehouse 
and  the  property  they  contain,  is  pledged  to  sustain  the  pub- 
lic faith, 

Aniple  as  this  is  to  protect  a  debt  ten  times  as  great  as 
any  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  contracted,  the  aggregate  of  the 
property,  now  existing  in  the  city,  is  but  a  part  of  the  secu* 
rity  which  Boston  oflbrs  to  her  creditors.  Her  numbers  and 
with  them  her  resources  are  doubling  in  periods  of  twenty 
years.  Security  equal  to  all  that  now  meets  the  eye  is  wait- 
ing its  hour  to  sprmg  into  being,  at  the  call  of  enterprise,  thrift, 
and  skill  It  sleeps  in  the  quarry  and  the  clay-pit ;  it  reposes 
beneath  the  rich  strata  of  the  iron,  the  coal,  and  the  copper 
mine ;  it  lives  and  moves  fathom  deep  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  ;  it  waves  in  the  forest,  and  whitens  in  the  cott-on 
field,  and  foams  and  dashes  at  a  thousand  waterfVtMs;  the  fer- 
tile land  yields  it  at  home,  and  the  wide  ocean  wafts  it  from 
every  resort  of  foreign  trade.  These  are  the  elements  of  our 
prosperity,  which,  woven  together  by  the  hand  of  inventive 
and  untiring  industry,  will,  under  the  smile  of  Providence, 
double  the  aggregate  of  the  wealth  of  Boston  in  the  coming 
twenty  years-  I  will  mention  only  one  statistical  fact.  By 
the  valuation  of  1780,  the  entire  property  of  Massachusetts, 
then  including  Maine,  amounted  to  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 
By  the  valuation  of  1850,  the  property  of  Boston  alone  was 
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estimated,  if  I  recollect  azight^  at  two  hundred  and  seventy* 
eight  millions.  No  one,  I  think,  will  consider  me  extravagant 
if  I  calculate  that  in  1870  the  valuation  will  be  five  hundred 
million  dollars. 

But,  sir,  I  must  leave  this  train  of  reflection  and  end  as  I 
began,  with  expressing  my  cordial  sympathy  with  you  on 
Una  occasion;  which  leaves  us  nothing  to  regret  but  tha4^  our 
respected  guest  is  obliged  by  his  duties  elsewhere,  to  malse 
us  so  short  a  visit 


On  the  22d  of  September,  1852,  another  dinner  of  a  more  public  charactm 
iras  given  to  Mr.  Baring  by  a  large  and  highly  respectable  company,  consist- 
ing principally  of  the  lading  merchants  of  Boston,  the  Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot  in  the 
chair.  In  reply  to  a  toast  by  Hon.  William  Appleton,  Mr.  Everett  spoke  as 
fi^ows:-^ 

Mr.  Euot  and  Gbutlemjbn  :  — -  ^ 

Our  excellent  friend  and  representative  (Mr.  Appleton)  who 
has  just  sat  down,  has  not  only  declined  to  make  a  >  speech 
himself,  but  has  aimed  such  a  point-blank  shot  at  me  as 
nearly  to  silence  me.  I  must,  however^  thank  both  him  and 
the  distinguished  guest  of  the  evening  for  their  most  obliging 
notice.  The  voice  of  kindly  appreciation  from  the  honored 
and  intelligent,  especially  when  sanctioned  by  a  company 
like  this,  never  palls  upon  the  ear  nor  fails  to  reach  the  heart 
But  I  will  not  consume  another  moment  of  your  time  by 
any  thing  personal  to  myself,  even  in  the  way  of  acknowl* 
edgment.  We  are  at  home,  and  we  wish  to  make  our  rt> 
spected  guest  feel  at  home*  We  will  discuss  what  concerns 
ourselves  exclusively,  another  time.        • 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you,  sir,  for  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity to  join  you  in  this  tribute  of  respect  to  Mr.  Bar* 
ing,  who  is,  on  every  ground,  entitled  to  the  favorable  opinion 
and  friendly  regards  of  this  company.  This  is  a  topic  on 
which  delicacy  forbids  me  to  say,  on  the  present  occasion,  all 
that  might  with  truth  be  said  at  another  time  and  place ;  be* 
sides  that  our  respected  guest  has  made  it  almost  impossible 
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for  me  to  give  utterance  to  my  feelings,  without  seeming  to 
engage  with  him  in  an  exchange  of  compliments*  This, 
however,  1  may  say  without  impropriety  even  in  his  pres- 
ence, that  he  is  a  respected  and  most  efficient  member  of  a 
family  and  house  which  now  for  nearly  or  <|uite  a  century 
have  stood  belbre  the  public,  not  merely  of  England  and 
America,  but  of  all  Europe  and  the  farthest  East,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  high  responsibility  and  importance  ;  exercising  an  in- 
fluence on  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  contributing  to 
the  stability  of  its  financial  relations;  exposed  to  the  search- 
ing scrutiny  of  mankind,  sharpened  by  the  strongest  induce- 
ments of  public  and  private  interest,  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  peril ;  and  all  this  \\dthout  ever  having  the  .shadow  of  a 
reproach  cast  upon  their  good  name.  Of  .all  the  millions,  I 
had  almost  said  the  uncounted  millions,  which  have  passed 
through  their  hands,  not  one  dishonest  fartliing  has  ever  stuck 
by  the  way.  Through  times  in  which  the  governments  of 
Europe  have  been  shaken  to  their  centre,  —  in  which  dynas- 
ties whose  roots  strike  back  to  the  Roman  empire  have  been 
overturned,  and  emperors  and  kings  have  been  driven  into 
exile,  the  commercial  house  of  which  our  Mend  is  a  member, 
(connected  as  I  believe  it  has  sometimes  been  with  the  great 
financial  arrangements  of  the  day,  to  an  almost  fearful  ex- 
tent,) has  stood  firm  for  a  hundred  years  on  the  rock  of  honor 
*and  probity,  beyond  reproach  and  beyond  suspicion. 

I  need  not  remind  you,  sir,  that  there  are  the  most  grateful 
associations  between  this  country  and  the  house  and  family 
of  Baring,  not  merely  of  a  private  and  commercial,  but  of  a 
public  nature,  I  have  within  a  few  days,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  of  those  whom  I  have  now  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress, expressed  my  feelings  of  affectionate  attachiiienf  to  the 
memory  of  the  lamented,  let  me  add,  beloved  Lord  Ashhur- 
ton.  However  grateful  the  employment  and  appropriate  to 
this  occasion,  I  will  not  now  revert  to  that  topic. 

All  personal  feelings  apart,  I  think  you  do  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  pay  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  virtues  of  practical 
life,  not  perhaps  duty  estimated  as  the  subject  of  pnblic  hon- 
ors, even  in  this  community.     You  do  weU  to  ?how  on  a 
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proper  occasion,  that  it  is  not  merely  political  eminence  or 
military  achievement  that  you  know  how  to  appreciate.  You 
do  not  allow  the  triumphs  of  the  senate  or  the  camp,  how- 
ever brilliant,  to  monopolize  your  admiration.  You  are  sen- 
sible that  there  is  a  wisdom,  a  courage,  and  an  honor,  of  the 
counting-house  and  the  exchange  always  as  respectable,  and 
when  called  into  action  on  a  large  scale,  not  less  important 
than  those  of  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  When  you  do  honor 
to  our  respected  guest  and  the  house  to  which  he  belongs,  it 
is  not  to  the  vast  undertakings  in  which  it  embarks  and  the 
millions  it  sways,  but  to  the  liberality  and  good  faith  which 
preside  in  all  its  transactions. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  there  are  in  all  countries,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  own,  some  popular  prejudices  against  great  ac- 
cumulations of  property.  We  hear,  occasionally,  of  the  sup- 
posed antagonism  of  labor  and  capital.  The  dangerous 
power  of  what  has  been  called  "  the  dynasty  of  accumulated 
wealth "  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  our  political  circles.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  contend  that  property  in  masses  is 
never  abused.  Capital  and  credit,  as  well  as  the  want  of 
bothy  are  subject  to  abuse ;  but  I  see  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  assume  a  necessary  antagonism  between  labor 
and  capital ;  on  the  contrary  they  seem  to  me  the  most  faith- 
ful of  allies  and  best  of  Mends.  I  think,  too,  I  have  ob- 
served that  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  denunciations  of 
the  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  accumulated  wealth,  confine 
their  fears  to  their  neighbors.  They  are  very  apprehensive 
that  others  may  abuse  the  power  which  property  is  supposed 
to  confer ;  while  they  pursue  themselves,  with  laudable  self- 
reliance,  undisturbed  by  theory,  the  acquisition  of  the  shining 
mischief,  particularly  when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  good 
salary. 

Instead  of  considering  accumulated  capital  as  fraught  with 
danger  to  public  liberty,  -observation  will,  I  think,  teach  us  to 
regard  it  not  only  as  an  important  instrument  of  public  and 
private  prosperity,  but  as  a  sure  indication  of  a  country  gov- 
erned by  law.  What  is  capital  ?  It  is  nothing  but  the 
fruits  of  labor  saved,  instead  of  being  consumed  from  hand 
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to  mouth.  It  will  not  accumulate  to  any  great  extent,  where 
it  is  not  protected  by  law.  Look  at  the  countries  where  capn 
ital  doesj  and  those  where  it  does  not  abound.  Compare 
England  and  the  United  Slates  on  the  one  hand,  with  Tur- 
key and  Persia  on  the  other.  The  worse  governed  a  country, 
the  poorer  it  wall  be  found,  however  rich  in  the  gifts  of  nature* 
There  will  no  doubt  be  some  aeeumulations  of  capital  in  the 
worst  governed  country  ;  but  it  will  be  timid  and  furtive,  and 
lose  nearly  all  its  power  to  benefit  gociety,  by  the  necessity 
of  seeking  concealment  There  are  rieli  Jews  at  Bagdad, 
and  rich  Armenians  at  Damascus ;  but  their  wealth  is  in* 
vested  in  precious  stones,  and  buried  in  cellars  and  caverns : 
while  from  time  to  time  it  is  extorted  from  it^  rightful  pos- 
sessors under  the  torture  of  the  bastinado,  infticted  by  greedy 
provincial  satraps,  in  order  to  furnish  them  the  means  of  buy- 
ing the  favors  of  rcmorsclesa  viziers  and  sultanas  at  the  seat 
of  government.  How  dilTerent  the  case  in  a  free  country! 
There  capital  walks  boldly  abroad ;  seeks  investment ;  givea 
life  to  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts ;  traverses  the 
land  side  by  side  with  her  sister  credit,  scattering  plenty  by 
the  way ;  smites  the  everlasting  hills  with  her  magic  wand, 
and  bids  their  adamantine  portals  fly  open  before  the  loaded 
train  ;  puts  an  iron  curb  info  the  foaming  jaws  of  Niagara, 
and  throws  a  bridge  across  his  roaring  whirlpools ;  unites  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  and  Europe  with  America  by  her 
railroads  and  ocean  steamers ;  and  brings  the  remotest  borders 
of  the  country  into  living  contact  by  her  electric  telegraphs. 

But  does  it  stop  here  ?  No,  sir,  in  a  free  and  prosperous 
country  like  that  of  our  respected  guest  and  our  own,  it  is 
characteristic  of  capital  that  if  it  gathers  largely  in,  it  dis^ 
penses  liberally  abroad.  Who  is  it  that  takes  the  lead  in 
every  measure  of  Christian  charity  and  enlightened  public 
spirit  ?  Our  guest  can  answer  for  all  but  himself  in  his  own 
country ;  I  may  ask  you,  sir,  (to  Mn  Appleton,}  with  respecit 
to  this  community.  Or  rather  I  ^^ill  not  ask  you,  sir,  but 
almost  any  one  sooner,  who  it  is  that  builds  the  hospital,  en- 
dows the  asylum,  the  house  of  refuge,  the  college,  the  athe- 
naeum, gives  sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and 
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shelter  to  the  houseless,  and  perfonns  the  tiiousand  othec 
blessed  offices  of  open-handed  and  warni'^heeurted  Christian 
teve? 

Even  if  this  were  otherwise,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
there  can  be  no  antagonism  between  capital  and  the  othar  in*' 
terests  of  society,  for  it  seeks  of  necessity  those  investments 
which  promote  the  public  accommodation  and  benefit.  In  a 
country  like  England  and  America,  the  owner  of  capital  really 
reUps  the  smallest  portion  of  the  advantages  which  flow  from 
its  possession ;  he  is  but  a  kind  of  head  bookkeeper  or  chief 
derk  to  the  business  community.  He  may  be  as  rich  as  GrcB- 
sus,  but  he  can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  wear  more  than  one  man's 
portion.  The  houses  and  warehouses,  the  ships  and  raihroads 
which  he  builds  or  buys  are  for  the  accommodation  of  others 
—  of  the  public.  I  remember  hearing  a  jest  made  about  Mn 
Aster's  property,  which  contained  I  thought  a  great  deal  of 
meaning,  —  a  latent,  practical  philosophy.  Some  one  was 
asked  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  take  care  of  all  Mr. 
Aster's  property,  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars,  (and  liiat 
we  think  a  great  property ;  with  you,  sir,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  it  would  be  a  mere  "  flea-bite,")  merely  for  his 
board  and  clothes.  "No,"  was  the  indignant  answer;  "do 
you  think  me  a  fool  ?  "  "  Well,"  rejoins  the  other,  "that  is  all 
that  Mr.  Astor  himself  gets  for  taking  care  of  it;  he's  found 
and  that's  all.  The  houses,  the  warehouses,  the  ships,  tiie 
farms  which  he  counts  by  the  hundred  and  is  obliged  to  take 
care  of,  are  for  the  accommodation  of  others."  "But  then 
he  has  the  income,  the  rents  of  all  this  mighty  property,  five 
or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum."  "  Yes,  but  he 
can  do  nothing  with  this  income  but  build  more  houses  and 
warehouses  and  ships,  or  loan  more  money  on  mortgage  for 
the  convenience  of  others.  He 's /owwrf,  and  you  can  make 
nothing  else  out  of  it" 

In  the  country  of  our  guest,  and  in  Europe  generally,  capi- 
tal is  more  frequently  called  upon  than  it  is  with  us  to  exert 
an  influence  on  public  afiairs.  It  rises  there  to  the  impor* 
tance  of  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm,  and  in  despotic  govern- 
ments is  often  the  only  effectual  check  on  power.     In  looking 
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lately  at  some  extracts  from  the  memoirs  of  Count  MoUien, 
Minister  of  Fiiiance  under  Napoleon,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  much  deference  the  imperial  autocrat  was  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  chief  of  his  treasury.  Had  he  done  it  more  he  might 
have  worn  his  crown  to  the  grave.  That  honest  minister 
more  than  once  put  a  drag  chain  on  the  wheels  of  conquest, 
while  they  were  rolling  over  prostrate  Europe. 

The  necessary  connection  of  capital  with  politics  in  Europe 
is  curiously  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  related  to  nie  from*  a 
very  high  source,  and  showing  with  what  vigilance  the  great 
movements  of  the  times  are  watched  by  the  leading  bankers, 
I  heard  it  a  few  years  ago  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
as  there  is  notliing  confidential  in  it,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
repeating  it  to  the  companyj  though,  aa  a  general  rule,  there 
is  nothing  I  more  carefully  avoid  than  repeating  in  public 
what  has  fallen  in  private,  in  ray  hearing,  from  the  lips  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  During  ray  last  residence  in  England,  I 
happened  to  remark  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  I  was 
in  London  in  the  month  of  June,  1815,  when  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  arrived,  and  I  mentioned  sonic  circum- 
stances that  fell  under  ray  observation  relative  to  its  effect  on 
the  public  mind.  The  Duke  saidj  **  You  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised  to  hear,  that  the  inteUigence  of  that  event  did  not  first 
reach  London  through  the  official  despatch,  but  through  a 
private  channel"  Considering  the  importance  of  the  event, 
not  inferior  to  any  thing  since  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and 
that  no  time  would  naturally  be  lost  in  transmitting  the  intel- 
ligence from  head-quarters,  I  was  certainly  surprised  to  hear 
this- 

The  truth  was  as  follows: —  In  consequence  of  the  im- 
mensely critical  state  of  affairs,  —  all  the  armies  of  Europe, 
not  less  than  a  million  of  men,  being  already  congregated  in 
Belgium  or  on  the  march  toward  it,  —  and  the  results  of  the 
approaching  shock  being  likely  to  be  of  great  moment  to  the 
whole  financial  as  well  as  the  whole  political  world,  —  the  great 
Danking  house  of  Rothschild  had  sent  a  confidential  agent  to 
watch  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  transmit  to  London  the 
earliest  news  of  any  important  occurrence.     This  agent  seema 
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to  have  united  discretion  with  sagacity.  He  did  not  repair  to 
head-quarters,  nor  leap  into  the  flaming  crater  of  war.  He 
forbore  (very  properly)  to  place  himself 

Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites ; 

but  as  Louis  XYHI.  was  then  at  Ghent,  he  justly  concluded 
that  if  any  important  event  occurred,  the  king  of  the  French 
would  be  the  first  to  hear  of  it ;  and  that  his  immediate  vicin- 
ity would  be  the  best  post  for  news.  He  accordingly  repaired 
to  Ghent  and  took  up  his  lodgings  directly  opposite  the  house 
where  the  king  was  temporarily  residing.  It  was  midsum- 
mer, and  doors  and  windows  were  all  open.  The  country 
was  fuU  of  rumors ;  the  great  actions  of  the  16th,  17th,  and 
the  greatest  of  all,  that  of  the  18th,  had  now  been  fought; 
—  the  sweep  of  these  mighty  blows  was  felt  in  the  air,  but 
nothing  was  distinctly  reported. 

At  length,  on  the  19th  of  June,  if  I  recollect  the  date  aright, 
our  vigilant  agent  saw  an  ofiicer,  evidently  of  rank,  arrive  in  hot 
haste,  throw  himself  from  his  panting  horse,  rush  unannounced 
into  the  house  and  into  the  apartment  where  the  king  was, 
and  where  he  could  be  seen  by  the  agent  through  the  open 
windows,  and  approach  the  king  without  ceremony.  After  a 
few  hasty  words  from  the  ofiicer,  the  king  threw  his  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  him ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  re- 
leased from  his  majesty's  embrace,  he  was  hugged  and  kissed 
by  all  the  princes,  ministers,  and  chamberlains  in  the  room. 
This  was  enough  for  the  agent ;  he  did  not  wait  to  hear  the 
precise  tenor  of  the  news.  He  was  sure  that  nothing  but  an 
event  most  important  and  auspicious  could  so  have  broken 
down  the  etiquette  that  "  doth  hedge  a  king."  In  fact,  this 
general  embracing  among  a  room  full  of  men  probably  struck 
his  cold  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  more  than  it  would  that 
of  the  fervid  and  demonstrative  South.  At  any  rate  he  had 
seen  enough*  He  leaped  on  his  horse,  rode  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  to  Ostend,  took  passage  in  a  pilot  boat  which  was  kept 
waiting,  and  arrived  in  London.  He  reported  to  his  employer 
what  he  had  seen ;  be  could  do  no  more ;  and  Baron  Roth- 
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schild  concludedj  as  his  agent  had  done,  that  some  very  irnpor* 
taut  and  auspicioas  event  had  occurred  at  the  theatre  of  war. 
Late  at  night  on  the  Slist^  Major  Percy  arrived  with  the 
despatch  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoiij  anoouncing  the  victoey 
AT  Wateeloo, 

In  these  days  of  submarine  telegraphs,  we  can  scarce  be- 
lieve that  the  official  news  of  this  "  battle  of  giants/*  which 
was  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels  on  the  18th,  did 
not  reach  the  government  in  London  till  late  in  the  night  of 
the  2l8t  of  June ;  three  mortal  days  of  expectation  and  sus- 
pense I 

But  it  is  high  time  that  I  should  leave  the  field  of  Water- 
loo and  come  nearer  home.  I  do  so,  sir,  that  I  may  end  as  I 
began,  by  expressing  my  cordial  sympathy  with  you  in  the 
feehngs  which  have  brought  us  together  this  evening.  Our 
kindly  associations  with  the  commercial  house  of  which  our 
guest  is  a  member  are  not  of  yesterday.  That  house  itself 
was  established  long  before  the  United  Btates  had  an  inde- 
pendent existence  j  and  from  the  first  organization  of  our  gov- 
ernment, with  scarce  an  intjerruption,  they  have  been  its  bank- 
ers. If  for  a  moment  I  may  venture  upon  the  sacred  domain 
bf  private  life,  I  would  remind  you  that  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  the  distinguished  relative  of  our  honored  guest,  the 
late  beloved  and  lamented  Lord  Ashburton,  came  to  the 
United  States  for  that  treasure,  the  **  price  "  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Holy  Writ,  "  is  far  above  rubies ; "  a  lady  of  whom,  as 
she  is  no  longer  living,  I  may  without  indelicacy  say,  that  she 
united  to  all  a  woman's  graces  that  intelligence  and  culture 
which  are  of  no  sex,  and  which,  wherever  they  are  found,  do 
honor  to  our  common  nature. 

When  a  few  years  later  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  and 
the  orders  in  council  had  swept  the  commerce  of  the  Uinted 
States  from  the  ocean,  one  of  the  most  influential  voices  that 
was  heard  in  England,  in  favor  of  the  neutral  rightsi  of  Amer- 
ica, was  that  of  Alexander  Baring.  The  war  of  1812  found 
the  Barings  bankers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  course 
agents  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  on  the  government 
stocks  in  Great  Britain.     The  question  soon  arose  among 
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the  foreign  stockholders  whether  the  dividends  would  continue 
to  be  paid.  The  public  bankers  were  of  necessity  without 
direct  remittances  in  time  of  war ;  for  aught  I  know  they 
were  without  instructionB ;  but  when  quarter-day  came  the 
dividends  were  paid,  for  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  and 
continued  to  be  to  the  end  of  the  contest.  There  was  war  on 
the  land  and  war  on  the  sea;  but  deep  peace  in  Bishopsgate 
street.  And  when,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  the  questions 
of  difficulty  and  magnitude  almost  defying  compromise,  to 
which  I  alluded  the  other  evening,  had  arisen  between  the 
two  countries  and  a  rupture  seemed  all  but  inevitable,  Lord 
Ashburton  was  found  willing  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
with  nothing  in  the  world  to  gain  and  every  thing  of  reputa- 
tion to  put  at  risk,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
juaxy,.  with  the  olive-branch  in  his  hand,  and  a  warm  desire 
at  heart  to  settle  every  matter  in  controversy,  on  terms  equally 
honorable  to  both  countries.  You  have  but  anticipated  ,me, 
gentlemen,  in  the  cheers  with  which  I  was  about  to  ask  you 
to  receive  the  toast  with  which  I  propose  to  conclude  the  re- 
marks too  long  obtruded  upon  you  (cries  of  "  go  on,"  "  go 
on.'^  No,  gentlemen,  the  bell  is  ringing  nine,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  listening  to  other  gentlemen  is  in  reserve  for  you,  and 
I  will  only  ask  you  to  join  me  in  saying, 
Prosperity  to  the  house  and  family  of  Baring. 


NOTE  TO  the  anecdote  RELATIVE  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

I  was  under  the  impression,  when  I  related  this  anecdote, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  informed  me  that  his  official 
despatch  was  anticipated  by  the  agent  of  the  Rothschilds,  by  a 
few  hours  only.  I  have  since  been  led  to  suspect  that  my  rec- 
ollection in  this  respect  may  have  been  inaccurate.  While 
writing  out  these  remarks  for  the  press,  I  have  turned  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  Alison  in  his  history  of  Europe  (Vol.  xiv.  p.  «4) 
of  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  Lon- 
don, where  I  find  the  following  curious  note :  —  "  It  is  singu- 
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lar  how  frequeotly  a  rumor  of  a  great  and  decisive  victory 
prevails  at  a  great  distance,  in  an  inconceivably  short  space 
of  time  after  the  actnal  occurrence.  In  the  London  papers 
of  Tuesday  the  20th  of  June,  a  rumor  was  mentioned  of  Na- 
poleon *  having  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle  near  Brusselsi 
on  Sunday  evening,  in  which  he  lost  all  his  heavy  artillery.' 
The  official  despatches  did  not  arrive  in  London  till  midnight 
on  Wednesday/'  Aliaon  then  alludes  to  similar  rumors  as 
having  existed  in  reference  to  the  battle  of  the  Metanrusj 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Second  Punic  war,  and  the  bat- 
tle of  PlatfEa,  rumors  which  prevailed  at  great  distances,  in 
inconceivably  short  periods  of  time  after  the  actual  events. 
The  historian  then  adds,  "  It  would  seem  that  an  unerring  in- 
stinct tells  mankind  when  actions  of  vast  moment  have  been 
fought^  and  leads  them  to  make  almost  supernatural  efforts  in 
the  transmission  of  accounts  of  them.  The  same  paper 
( CQurieTj  20th  June,  1815)  mentions  that  *  Roihschifd  had  made 
great  purchases  of  stocky  which  raised  ike  three  per  cents,  from 
56  to  58,*  Perhaps,  in  the  latter  iustance,  this  may  explain 
the  prodigy." 

Tliat  the  purchase  of  stock  by  Rothschild  may  explain  the 
nimor  is  quite  true ;  but  something  was  wanting  to  explain 
the  purchase*  This  is  done  by  the  anecdote  above  referred 
to ;  but,  as  the  purchase  is  recorded  in  a  paper  of  June  20th, 
we  must  for  that  purpose  suppose  the  agent  to  have  arrived 
from  Belgium  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  before  the  official 
despatches,  which  did  not  reach  London  till  midnight  on  the 
21st  This  is  not  impossible.  Cardinal  Wolsey  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  greatness,  by  making  the  journey  from  Richmond  to 
Bruges  in  Flanders,  transacting  important  business  with  the 
Emperor  Mf|ximi!ian,  and  returning  to  Richmond  between 
four  o^ciock  Sutidai/  afternoon^  and  the  Wednesday  np^hi  fol- 
hwing'. 


May  I  be  pardoned  if,  in  a  place  like  this,  I  express  the 
emotion  with  which  I  reflect,  that  while  I  was  repeating  by 
way  of  pleasantry  the  above  anecdote,  related  to  me  by  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington,  that  great  statesman  and  still  greater 
warrior  had  ceased  to  live.  The  news,  of  his  death  has 
reached  us  while  I  am  writing  these  lines.  It  is  within  my 
personal  knowledge  that  his  feelings  toward  the  United  States 
were  of  the  most  friendly  character,  and  that  his  great  influ- 
ence was  at  all  times  exerted  to  promote  harmony  between 
the  two  countries.  I  hope  it  may  not  seem  improper  in  me 
to  add,  that  I  regarded  the  honor  of  making  his  acquaintance 
and  sharing  the  courtesy  which  he  bestowed  so  liberally  on 
all  who  approached  him,  as  one  of  the  highest  privileges  inci- 
dent to  my  ofiicial  character.  Nothing  as  I  think  was  more 
characteristic  of  him,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  standing  as  he 
did  before  his  death  in  some  respects  alone  upon  the  pinna- 
cle of  this  world's  honors,  than  his  childlike  simplicity  of 
manners  and  utter  freedom  firom  pretension. 


PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE/ 


Mb.  Pkesidknt,  LadieSj  and  Gentlemen:  — 

I  WISH  I  could  find  words  that  would  fully  express  the 
gratitude  I  feel  to  our  worthy  friend,  the  secretary,  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  he  has  announced  me,  or  to  you  for 
your  most  flattering  response.  In  lieu  of  any  acknowledg- 
ment from  me,  I  will  ask  each  kind  friend  present  to  search 
his  own  heart,  and  to  find  there  the  emotions  which  he  will 
feel  must  warm  mine  at  such  a  welcome. 

I  am  fully  sensible,  sir,  how  little  as  a  fanner  I  deserve  your 
notice,  I  am  one  neither  theoretically  nor  practically,  though 
always  a  great  friend  of  the  agricultural  interest.  But  though 
not  able  to  judge  as  a  connoisseur  of  your  pursuits,  I  take 
part  with  unaffected  interest  in  your  anniversary.  It  has 
gratified  me  on  more  than  one  account.  It  is  an  occasion  sa- 
cred to  good  feeling.  Since  I  left  home  I  have  hardly  heard 
a  word  of  political  discussion,  nor  have  I  witnessed  the  slight- 
est trace  of  that  asperity  of  parties,  which,  if  it  be  a  necessary 
incident  of  free  governments,  all  will  admit  is  a  necessary 
e\il.  Instead  of  this,  sir,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  myself 
seated  between  liis  Excellency  the  Governor  and  his  Honor 
the  lientenant-Governor  j  I  passed  a  considemble  part  of  the 
morning  in  the  same  carriage  with  them ;  I  doubt  not  they 
would  do  me  a  kindness  as  soon  as  any  person  in  this  room 
would  do  itj  as  I  am  sure,  on  my  own  part,  I  would  render 
them  any  good  office  in  my  power,  as  readily  as  I  would  ren- 
der it  to  any  other  gentleman  present 

*  In  reply  to  a  complimentary  toast  at  the  public  festival  of  tbc  Hamp 
Eilure,  Frauklin,  and  Hampden  Agricyltural  Souiety,  held  at  Nortbampton, 
7th  October,  1852. 
(144) 
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I  take  an  interest  in  your  festival,  sir,  for  other  reasons. 
The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  State.  The  good  old  county  of  Hampshire  has  been 
divided  into  three ;  but  the  silver  band,  which  unites  them 
into  one  geological  and  agricultural  community,  gives  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  this  portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  a 
threefold  cord  twined  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  not  to  be 
broken  while  the  earth  lasts.  It  is  with  more  than  usual 
gratification,  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  escape,  at  this  delightful  season  of  the  year,  from  the 
confinement  of  the  city,  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  open 
country,  and  to  contemplate  the  varied  and  animating  spec- 
tacle which  your  society  spreads  before  us,  in  this  most  mag- 
nificent amphitheatre. 

Yet,  sir,  I  am  not  of  those  who  draw  contrasts  between  the 
town  and  country,  as  if  the  city  was  nothing  but  the  abode 
of  suffering  and  vice,  and  the  country  as  universally  the  home 
of  Arcadian  innocence.  These  are  ideas  which  we  get  from 
the  novels  we  read  in  our  youth,  or  firoija  the  descriptions  of 
the  cities  of  Europe,  where  a  different  state  of  society  from 
ours  exists.  Cowper  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  of  the  cities 
of  the  old  world :  — 

"  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town.** 

In  any  practical  sense  of  the  words,  town  and  country  were 
made  by  the  same  common  Father  of  all,  and  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  I  take  the  state  of  society,  both  as  to  material 
prosperity  and  moral  condition,  to  be  about  as  good  in  the 
towns  as  in  the  villages. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  sir,  I  must  say  that  for  me  there 
is  and  always  has  been  an  indescribable  charm  in  rural  na- 
ture ;  in  these  fertile  fields  loaded  with  the  promise  of  spring 
or  the  bounties  of  harvest ;  these  pastures  alive  with  flocks 
and  herds ;  these  broad  meadows  and  woodlands  hung  with 
the  variegated  drapery  of  autumn  to  which  your  secretary  al- 
luded, each  tree  with  its  peculiar  tint,  scarlet  and  orange  and 
violet  and  gold,  as  the  hand  divine  has  touched  with  the 
VOL.   III.  19 
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same  pencil,  oak  or  elm  or  maple  or  beech;  these  stately 
avenues  of  elms  and  trim  rows  of  maples,  and  the  quiet  vil- 
lages reposing  in  their  shade ;  the  single  farm-houses  scattered 
by  the  road  side ;  the  village  school-house  and  the  village 
spire ;  and  in  this  part  of  New  England,  the  queen  of  all  her 
rivers,  now  meandering  through  alluvial  plains,  now  sweep- 
ing boldly  round  the  base  of  majestic  hills,  now  dashing  over 
rocky  barriers  or  forcing  her  way  through  mountain  passes ; 
and  all  this  made  doubly  grateful  and  soothing  by  the  rapid 
transition  which  the  railways  enable  us  to  make,  from  the^— 
burning  pavement  and  bewildering  din  of  the  thronged  street|^^| 
to  the  soft  green  and  sacred  rest  of  some  pleasant  country 
town. 

But  this,  sir,  is  not  alL  I  have  long  known  Northampton. 
I  used  to  come  here  in  my  younger  days  to  see  my  friends 
Cogswell  and  Bancroft  at  Round  Hill,  and  in  their  refined 
and  congenial  society,  to  enjoy  your  scenery  and  admire  the 
fertility  of  meadow  and  upland  and  hill  and  forest.  But 
the  emotions  excited  in  my  mind  at  Northampton  do  not  rest 
with  the  gratification  of  a  taste  for  the  useful  or  the  beauti- 
ful. There  is  that  in  your  scenery  which  addresses  a  higher 
principle,  the  highest  in  our  natures.  I  witnessed  it  in  all 
its  power  this  morning,  as  I  drove  in  an  open  carriage  with 
the  Governor  and  Lieutenaut-governor  through  your  magnifi- 
cent meadows.  We  passed  first  through  a  sort,  of  vapory 
sea  which  seemed  to  surge  over  the  face  of  the  plain,  and  as 
it  melted  into  air,  (you  recollect,  Governor,  I  called  your  at- 
tention to  it  at  the  time,)  we  saw  at  a  distance  \\Teath  aft^r 
wreath  of  silvery  mist  slowly  moving  up  the  side  of  the  hUl. 
It  seemed  as  if  nature  with  her  clouds  of  incense  was  doing 
homage  to  the  mountain  majesty  of  Holyoke,  sparkling  as  he 
was  with  a  diadem  of  dew-drops,  and  robed  in  the  purple  of 
the  morn*  I  felt  as  if  man,  the  rational  worshipper,  were 
bound  to  unite  in  vocal  strains  of  adoration  with  the  silent 
anthems  of  plain  and  stream  and  hill,  and  I  was  ready  to 
repeat  the  lovely  words  which  Milton  put^  into  the  mouth  of 
our  first  parents ;  — 
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"  Te  Mists  and  Exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  vale  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 
1111  the  sun  paints  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honor  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise ; 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolored  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 
Rising  or  &lling  still  advance  His  praise." 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  not  take  up  more  of  your  time 
with  the  expression  of  these  emotions  and  sentiments,  how- 
ever natural  or  pleasing.  The  occasion  demands  a  more 
practical  train  of  thought.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture 
among  us  ?  Is  it  on  the  advance  ?  Is  there  improvement  in 
the  processes  of  husbandry  as  practised  among  us  ?  Is  there 
an  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  agricultural  products  in  the 
Commonwealth  ?  and  if  these  questions  are  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  is  the  state  of  things  such  as  to  authorize  the 
hope  that  the  improvement  will  go  on,  and  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  society  in  other  respects  ? 

I  am  not  as  well  informed  as  I  wish  I  was  on  all  the  points 
involved  in  this  inquiry.  I  should  have  been  far  better  grati- 
fied to  hear  the  intelligent  gentleman  (Mr.  Gould)  whose  ad- 
dress has  furnished  us  so  much  instruction  and  pleasure  in 
another  place,  speak  upon  these  topics.  As  far,  however,  as 
my  information  extends,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  questions^I 
have  just  stated  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  within  the  last  thirty  years,  though  there 
is  still  much  room  for  improvement,  our  agriculture  has  upon 
the  whole  kept  pace  with  our  commerce  and  manufactures, 
with  the  useful  arts,  with  the  fine  arts,  with  literature  and 
science,  in  all  which  such  undoubted  progress  has  been  made ; 
and  as  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  improvement  are 
permanent  in  their  nature,  they  will,  if  no  great  disasters  be- 
fell the  country,  continue  to  operate,  and  some  of  them  with 
constantly  increasing  force.     These  causes  are,  — 

First,  the  increase  of  agricultursd  knowledge ;  the  radicle 
and  the  plumule  (to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Gould  in  his  ad- 
mirable address)  of  all  improvement  in  husbandry.  Our  ag- 
riculture remained  stationary  for  nearly  two  hundred  yearaj 
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because  little  or  nothing  was  added  to  the  traditionary  stock 
of  information  which  our  ancestors  brought  from  Eiurope. 
As  New  England  was  first  settled  before  agriculture  had  been 
treated  scientifically  in  tlie  mother  country,  their  information 
on  the  subject  must  have  been  originally  defective ;  and  ow- 
ing to  want  of  frequent  and  close  intercourse  with  Europe, 
they  appear  to  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  discoveries 
which,  at  a  later  period,  were  from  time  to  time  made  in  the 
old  world.  I  think  we  find  no  traces,  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  of  much  acquaintance,  in  this  part  at  least  of  the 
United  States,  with  what  was  doing  for  the  improvement  of 
husbandry  in  England,  France,  and  Belgimn. 

But  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  start,  appears 
to  have  been  taken*  One  of  the  first  steps  toward  the  diffu- 
sion of  agricultural  knowledge,  was  the  establishment  of  cat- 
tle-shows, which  began  in  Berkshire  county,  and  spread  by 
degrees  tlirough  the  State.  The  press  about  the  same  time 
began  to  lend  its  efficient  aid-  The  transactions  of  the 
trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  formed  a  very  val- 
uable  publication  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  it  has  long 
been  discontinued.  *  Next  followed  the  agricultural  newspa- 
pers, some  of  w^hich,  as  Mr.  Gould  justly  said,  are  of  the 
"second  class"  of  publications,  but  several  of  them  are  deserv- 
ing of  all  praise.  The  New  England  Farmer,  edited  by 
Mr  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  was  perhaps  the  pioneer  of  the 
journals  of  this  class,  and  deserves  a  kindly  remembrance. 
Through  these  various  channels  much  agricultiual  informa- 
tion has  been  diffused  through  the  eommiuiity.  Every  Euro- 
pean improvement  is  immediately  made  known  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic ;  every  thing  done  in  any  one  part  of  our  vast 
country  is  promptly  communicated  to  every  other  part;  and 
as  the  natural  consequence,  we  are  already  in  this  department 
as  in  others,  beginning  to  repay  our  intellectual  debt  to  Eu- 
rope. 

It  would  be  impossible  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to  enu- 
merate all  those  who  have  cooperated  in  this  great  and  nierito- 
ritous  work  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
husbandry,  but  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  say  that  we  are  in- 
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debted  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  for  twa  most 
important  contributions.  The  first  is  the  geological  survey 
of  the  State  made  at  two  different  periods  by  President  Hitch- 
cock^ the  reports  of  which  contain  a  vast  deal  of  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  soi].  I  am  «ure,  sir,  that  the  venerable 
President,  so  honored  and  useful  in  his  other  relations  to  the 
eommunity,  is  entitled  to  a  distinct  tribute  of  gratitude  on 
this  score  firom  the  farmers  of  the  State.  His  geological  sur- 
veys have  been  imitated  in  many  other  States  of  the  Unioni 
but  in  none  of  them  has  the  task  been  more  creditably  per^ 
formed.  The  other  contribution  made  to  agricultural  knowl- 
edge firom  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  to  which  I  alluded, 
is  that  contained  in  the  agricultural  survey  of  the  State  by 
Bev.  Mr.  Colman,  then  of  Deerfield.  This  was  an  undertak- 
ing which,  as  well  as  President  Hitchcock's  second  survey,* 
I  had  the  honor  of  recommending  to  the  legislature.  The 
work  was  not  completed,  having  extended  only  to  four  or  five 
counties,  but  the  four  annual  reports  made  by  Mr.  Colman 
embody  a  great  deal  of  information.  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere 
congmtulatioii,  that  the  legislature  of  the  Conmionwealth 
has  lately  taken  a  very  important  step  in  the  establishment 
of  a  board  of  agriculture.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  is  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  of  our  farmers  for  the  countenance  he  has 
extended  to  the  measure,  of  which  also  his  honor  the  Lieuten- 
ant-governor has  been  a  firm  and  influential  fiiend.  If  the 
new  board  does  as  much  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
as  the  board  of  education  on  which  it  is  partiy  modelled  has 
done  for  that  great  interest,  it  will  indeed  prove  a  public  blesa- 
ing. 

Another  active  cause  of  the  start  which  our  agriculture 
has  taken  within  the  last  thirty  years,  I  find  in  the  great  in- 
crease of  disposable  capital  and  its  liberal  investment  in  the 
soil.  Capital  performs  the  same  functions  in  agriculture  that 
it  does  in  commerce  or  manufactures.  No  great  improve- 
ments can  be  expected,  unless  with  the  aid  of  capital,  which 


*  The  first  geological  survey  of  Massachusetts  took  place  under  the  ad- 
ministratioii  of  (irov.  Lincoln. 
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can  afford  to  lay  out  of  the  interest  while  the  experiment  ia 
going  on,  and  if  need  be,  bear  the  burden  of  failure.  In  or- 
der to  carry  on  husbandry  to  the  greatest  advantage^  there 
must  be  sufficient  means,  not  for  costly  buildings  or  tasteful 
embellishments  ;  these  gratify  the  eye,  and  when  they  can  be 
afforded,  are  a  praiseworthy  object  of  expenditure;  but  they 
add  nothing  to  the  producti%"e  value  of  an  estate.  But  in 
order  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  there  must  be  a  sulficient 
quantity  and  variety  of  land,  —  good  buildings  well  adapted 
to  their  several  objects,  —  durable  fences,  plenty  of  stock  of  all 
kinds,  superior  implements,  and  the  means  of  commanding 
an  adequate  supply  of  labor.     All  this  requires  capital. 

It  is  within  rather  a  recent  period  that  great  investments 
for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  improvement  have  been  made 
even  in  England,  where  capital  is  so  abundant.  But  at  the 
present  time  sums  are  expended  for  this  object  which  are  are 
almost  fabulous.  The  outlay  of  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  better 
known  as  Mr*  Thomas  Coke,  for  improving  his  light  soils  in 
Norfolk ;  the  expenditure  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  on  the 
water  meadows  of  Clipstone  ;  and  that  of  several  great  pro- 
prietors in  tile -draining,  almost  surpass  belief.  Mr.  Col  man, 
in  his  work  on  the  agriculture  of  Europe,  gives  very  interest- 
ing details  on  this  subject.  1  never  wish  to  see  the  time 
when  any  such  accumulations  of  propeily  as  are  required  for 
these  gigantic  operations,  shall  be  made  in  this  country ;  they 
are  out  of  proportion  to  every  thing  else  that  exists  among 
us ;  but  all  will  agree  with  me  that  great  benefit  has  accrued 
to  our  husbandry  from  the  capital,  which,  for  thirty  years  past, 
has  been  flowing  from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior.  House S| 
barns,  and  fences  have  been  built,  wet  meadows  drained, 
rocky  wastes  cleared  and  brought  into  tillage,  improved  breeds 
of  animals  imported,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  State  an  al* 
most  entirely  new  face  put  upon  the  country.  This  species 
of  investment  may  not  in  all  cases  jield  the  largest  imme* 
diate  return  ;  but  I  really  think  it  is  that  which,  in  the  long 
run,  is  most  advantageous  to  the  community* 

Another  circumstance  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  haa 
contributed,  especially  of  late  years,  to  the  improvement  of 
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oar  agriculture,  or  which  certainly  has  prevented  it  from  ex- 
periencing a  drawback  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  labor, 
is  the  great  immigration  £rom  Europe.  Many  causes  had 
combined  to  drain  the  Atlantic  States,  and  especially  the  in- 
terior of  our  own  State,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  flower  of 
our  youth.  Commercial  life  has  been  too  often  regarded  by 
our  young  men  as  preferable  to  farming,  and  has  tempted' 
them  from  the  country  to  town.  I  believe  they  make  a  mis- 
take even  in  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  property.  A  very 
intelligent  gentleman,  not  now  living,  (the  late  Mr.  John 
Lowell,)  told  me  many  years  ago,  that  he  himself  or  some 
friend,  —  I  forget  which,  —  made  a  list  of  twenty  individuals 
who  went  from  the  country  to  town  and  engaged  in  trade,  and 
of  twenty  others  who  stayed  on  the  farms  where  they  were 
bom.  At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  the  advantage  was 
on  the  side  of  the  farmers.  More  of  them  had  prospered ; 
and  in  the  aggregate  they  had  acquired  more  property.  Such, 
however,  has  not  been  the  general  impression ;  and  it  has  too 
often  happened,  that  some  of  our  best  young  men  have  left 
fieurms  on  which  they  might  have  done  well,  to  engage  in 
Izade  in  which  they  have  failed.  Many,  too,  have  been 
tempted  by  the  rich  lands  of  the  West ;  and  now,  lately, 
California,  under  the  excitement  of  the  gold  fever,  has  more 
than  decimated  some  portions  of  New  England.  There  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  village  in  Massachusetts  that  has  not  sent  a 
representative  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Sacramento.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  circumstances  must  have  affected  our  ag- 
riculture unfavorably,  by  making  labor  scarce  and  dear.  It 
seems,  therefore,  an  almost  providential  appointment,  which, 
at  the  very  moment  when  this  drain  was  acting  most  severely 
upon  us,  has  opened  the  sluiceways  of  foreign  immigration. 
Such  a  phenomenon  as  that  which  has  been  exhibited  within 
the  last  few  years,  —  a  thousand  emigrants  and  more  landing 
upon  our  shores  every  day  in  the  year,  —  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  am  not  insensible  that  it  is 
attended  with  some  inconveniences,  especially  at  the  places 
of  debarkation.  The  public  charitable  institutions  in  our  sea- 
ports are  burdened  by  a  crowd  of  new-comers,  but  what  ben- 
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efit  is  there  under  heaven  that  has  not  some  such  drawback  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  I  am  aatisfied  that  we  ought  to  regiird  this 
prodin^ious  immigration  as  a  great  movement  in  human 
afiairs,  equally  beneficial  to  the  old  world  and  the  new.  The 
old  world  is  relieved  of  its  surplus  population.  Matiy  of  thtJ 
immigrantsi  bring  eapltal  and  *skilL  Of  those  who  bring  nei- 
ther, nearly  all  bring  the  capacity  to  labor.  We  have  land 
enough  and  to  spare;  labor  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
us,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  are  deriving  benefits  from  this 
source  far  outweighing  the  inconveniences  with  which  those 
benefits  are  qualified. 

But  I  must  hapten  on,  —  I  fear  I  detain  you  too  long,  — 
to  another  source  from  which  our  agriculture  has  derived 
great  improvement,  I  allude  to  the  railways  which,  within 
thirty  years,  have  thrown  their  network  over  the  State.  It  is 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  railways  that  capital,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  has  flowed  back  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
interior.  But  for  these  great  facilities  of  communication,  it 
would  be  a  far  less  frequent  thing  for  those  who  have  left 
the  country  and  prospered  in  the  city,  to  come  back  in  the 
decline  of  life  to  their  native  village.  Then,  too,  what  a 
vastly  increased  value  is  given  by  the  railroads  to  the  land 
and  its  products.  The  effect  may  be  greatest  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  large  towns,  but  1  am  sxu:e  you  feel  it 
here,  in  the  greater  ease  of  getting  your  supphes  from  the 
Bcabotu-d  and  sending  your  produce  of  all  kinds  to  market. 
The  saving  in  the  condition  of  the  live-stock  sent  to  the  cat- 
tle fairs  at  Brighton  and  Cambridge,  ^ — to  say  nothing  of  the 
saving  in  time  and  keep,  —  must  in  the  aggregate  be  enor- 
mous. On  the  score  of  hmnanity  alone,  it  was  worth  a 
handsome  outlay,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  spectacle  as  I  used 
constantly  to  witness  from  ray  windows  at  Cambridge,  when 
I  filled  one  of  the  offices  to  which  the  worthy  secretary  has 
so  kindly  alluded.  The  sight  of  a  drove  of  cattle  or  a  flock 
of  sheep  the  day  hefore  the  cattle  fair,  (and  that  day  the  day 
of  sacred  rest^)  worried  and  hunted  by  dogs  and  men  through 
tlie  streets  of  Cambridge,  till  they  were  parched  with  thirst, 
foot  sore,  and  half  maddened;  —  the  sound  of  the  bt*llow- 
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ings,  the  bleatings,  and  the  barkings  of  the  animals,  —  of  ihe 
blows  and  oatcries,  and  too  often  the  blasphemies  of  the  men, 
were  almost  enough  to  make  a  man  forswear  animal  food, 
and  live  upon  sawdust  pudding  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  which  I 
suppose,  with  that  diet,  would  not  be  a  very  long  penance. 
But  these  things  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  much  less  frequently 
witnessed  than  formerly. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  this  blessed  day,  for  it  was  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1835,  that  a  meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  to  take  measures  for  completing  the  subscription  to  the 
Western  Railroad.  It  was  really  a  capital  meeting.  Perhaps, 
Mr.  President,  you  were  there ;  at  any  rate  you  would  have 
enjoyed  it  We  had  a  most  respectable  deputation  from 
Albany,  another  from  Berkshire,  another  from  the  riv«r,  others 
from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  a  noble  turn  out  from  Bos« 
ton.  Men  of  all  parties  united  in  the  work.  In  the  remarks 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  assembly  that 
evening,  I  ventured  to  say,  that  after  the  great  questions  of 
independence  and  liberty,  I  believed  that  the  doors  of  Faneuil 
Hall  were  never  opened  for  an  object  of  greater  importance 
to  the  city  and  the  State.  On  the  14th  of  April  following,  I 
had  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of  putting  my  name  to  the  act 
authorizing  a  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  one  million  dollars  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  road.  There 
was  a  talk  of  attempting  to  reconsider  the  bill  after  it  had 
passed  its  last  stage,  but  you  might  as  well  have  tried  to  re- 
consider a  law  of  Cyrus  the  Elder.  The  bill  was  in  the 
council-chamber  and  approved  by  me,  before  the  ink  was  dry 
with  which  it  was  signed  by  the  president  of  the  senate. 
Some  persons  said  we  were  extravagant,  —  that  we  were 
bankrupting  the  treasury,  —  that  we  were  laying  a  mortgage 
on  every  farm  in  the  State.  Sir,  I  believe  that  those  who 
thought  and  said  these  things  were  quite  sincere  in  their 
opinion,  I  will  only  say  I  differed  from  them.  On  the  3d  of 
October,  1839,  we  opened  the  road  to  Springfield;  it  has 
since  been  continued  to  Albany.  It  has  not  cost  a  dollar  to 
the  public  or  to  any  individual,  except  what  has  been  paid  in 
VOL.  m.  20 
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virtue  of  voluntary  subscription ;  it  is  paying  seven  or  eight 
per  cent*  interest;  it  yields  the  treasury  a  handaorae  income 
on  the  investment,  and  I  believe  it  quite  within  bounds  to  say, 
that  it  is  every  year  of  our  lives  adding  a  million  of  dollars 
to  the  income  of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth.  A 
mortgage  on  every  farm  I  Why,  Mr.  Presidentj  if  you  or  I 
could  pocket  the  amount  of  all  the  mortgages  which  have 
been  hfted  from  the  farms  of  this  State,  in  consequence  of 
the  enhanced  value  they  have  derived  from  this  great  work, 
we  could  afford  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  railroad  from 
Longmeadow  to  Northfield,  and  have  a  pretty  surplus  over 
to  go  up  into  Vermont  and  down  into  Connecticut 

But  I  must  pass  from  this  to  the  last  cause  which  I  shall 
mention  as  materially  conducing  to  the  improvement  of  our 
husbandry.  It  has  been  glanced  at  in  the  report  from  the 
committee  on  manufactures,  to  which  we  have  listened  in 
another  place;  I  allude  to  the  introduction,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  one  of  the  other  great  branches  of  industry,  namely,  man- 
ufactures. This  has  operated  in  favor  of  our  husbandry 
in  many  ways.  It  diminishes  the  number  of  competitors  in 
the  production,  while  it  multipUes  the  mouths  for  the  con» 
sumption  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  brings  an  effective 
demand  for  agricultural  produce  to  the  farmer^s  door.  With- 
out  interfering  with  any  controverted  points  of  political  econ- 
omy, I  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  most 
prosperous  state  of  society  is  that,  where  ail  the  great  branches 
of  industry  are  successfully  carried  on,  side  by  side,  feeding, 
clothing,  supplying,  and  thus  sustaining  each  other.  Who- 
ever has  observed  the  change  that  has  taken  place,  in  our 
own  State,  within  thirty  years,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  at  Waltham, 
Cahotville,  Lowell,  La\VTence,  can  estimate  the  justice  of 
these  remarks.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  the  neigh- 
boring farmer,  who  derives  the  greatest  benefit  from  a  large 
manufacturing  establishment  It  has  been  calculatedj  that 
in  the  aggregate  the  capitahst  has  not  realized  sLx  per  cent, 
upon  his  manufacturing  investments ;  but  the  creation  of 
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new  markets  for  agricultural  produce  has  given  value  to  land 
which  had  scarce  any  value  before,  and  greatly  increased  the 
value  of  that  which  previously  yielded  a  small  income. 

This  region,  sir,  has  profited  largely  in  this  way,  but  is 
destined  to  derive  still  greater  benefit,  —  incalculably  greater 
benefit,  in  time  to  come,  from  the  growth  of  manufactures. 
It  is  not  alone  by  enriching  your  meadows,  that  your  noble 
river  ccHitributes  to  your  agricultural  prosperity.  I  do  not 
undervalue  its  importance  in  this  respect ;  Heaven  forbid !  I 
know  from  what  a  magnificent  range  of  country  it  gathers 
up,  through  a  hundred  tributaries,  the  prolific  seeds  of  plenty. 
I  know",  sir,  that  in  every  bundle  of  broomcom  that  is  cut  in 
your  valley,  there  are  elements  of  growth  from  the  highlands 
of  Canada,  from  the  green  mountains  of  Vermont,  from  the 
white  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  poured  down  to  form  the  fer- 
tilizing deposit  which  your  glorious  Nile  annually  spreads 
upon  your  lowlands.  But  while  this  agency  will  continue  to 
operate  to  the  end  of  the  world,  there  is  another  by  means 
of  which  the  Connecticut  River  will  render  still  greater  bene- 
fits to  your  husbandry.  Its  rapids  and  falls  have  already 
become  the  seats  of  important  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  are  destined  at  no  remote  period  to  concentrate  an 
amount  of  productive  industry  in  this  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, beyond  any  thing  to  be  found  in  any  other  locality.  I 
speak  from  no  bias  of  interest,  Mr.  President,  when  I  say  that 
before  the  last  tints  of  the  rose  of  youth  upon  the  fairest 
cheek  in  this  assembly  shall  have  softened  into  the  autumnal 
hue  of  declining  years ;  before  the  lad,  whom  I  saw  at  the 
end  of  this  table  a  moment  since,  shall  have  a  head  as  gray 
as  mine,  there  will  be  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  at 
the  falls  of  Hadley.  I  hope  that  boy  will  remember  what  I 
say,  and  if  some  fifty  years  hence  he  shall  stand  where  I 
stand,  and  make  a  speech  at  the  anniversary  of  this  society, 
let  him  say  that  he  remembers  how  a  poor  old  hunker  of  an 
ex-governor  in  1852,  had  enough  of  young  America  in  his 
veins  to  lift  the  veil  which  hides  the  future,  far  enough  at 
least  to  discern  the  coming  fortunes  of  Holyoke. 
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Sir,  as  I  intimated,  I  have  no  interest  in  the  prediction.  I 
should  not  be  a  dollar  the  poorer  if  the  new  dam  was  to  fol- 
low the  old  one  down  stream  to-raorrow ;  nor  a  farthing  the 
richer  if  by  the  hand  of  a  higher  power,  its  braces  and  ita  abut- 
ments were  turned  into  a  mass  of  red  sandstone,  as  firm  as 
that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Momit  Holyoke*  Bnt  I  say  that 
the  seventy  weeks  in  the  book  of  Daniel  were  not  surer  to  be 
fulfilled,  than  the  prospects  of  the  new  city  to  be  realized.  It 
was  perhaps  begun  a  little  too  soon,  but  the  population  of 
the  United  States  will  soon  overtake  it  It  must  be  a  long 
start,  which  does  not  soon  vaniBh  before  the  growth  of  a  pop- 
idation  of  twenty *four  millions,  which  doubles  itself  in  twen* 
ty-five  years.     Such  a  dam,  such  a  water  power  I  never  saw  I 

Sir  Wtdter  Scott,  in  one  of  his  poems,  makes  the  old  monk 
of  Melrose  say  to  William  of  Deloraine,  who  had  come  to 
get  the  ma^c  book  from  the  tomb  of  the  wizard, — 

**  Warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  word«  that  eleft  Eildon  hills  iti  three, 
And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone.*' 


What  the  words  were,  that  cleft  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Mount  Tom  in  twain,  is  known  only  to  Him  by  whom  '*  the 
everlasting  mountains  were  scattered.''  But  I  can  tell  you, 
sir,  the  words  that  have  bridled  the  noble  river  that  flows  be- 
tween them  with  a  curb  of  stone,  and  have  taught  it,  instead 
of  wasting  itself  on  the  points  of  jagged  barren  rocks  and 
brawling  ledges,  to  pour  through  copious  floodgates  over  the 
untiring  wheels  of  productive  industry.  These  mighty  words 
are  Enterprise,  Capital,  and  Mechanical  Skill ;  Enterprise  to 
conceive  the  plan,  Capital  to  furnish  the  means,  and  Engi- 
neering Skill  to  accomplish  the  work.  It  is  these,  and  not  the 
fabled  powers  of  necromancy,  that  have  planted  themselves 
below  the  falls  at  HaSley ;  have  taught  the  mighty  river  to 
flow  backwards  from  before  their  gigantic  masonry ;  and  thus 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  city  which  will  yet  with  its  suburbs 
spread  for  miles  along  the  bank^  and  be  felt  in  the  enhanced 
VEdue  of  every  larm  in  the  county. 
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But  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,  for  the  length  of  my  remarks. 
I  end  as  I  began,  with  the  expression  of  my  thanks  to  the 
company,  now  doubly  due,  for  the  patience  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  me ;  and  I  beg  to  offer  you,  in  resuming  my 
seat,  my  cordial  wishes  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  every 
individual  in  thlB  assembly. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER/ 


Mr*  Mayor  Am)  Fellow- Citizens  ;  — 

I  NEVER  rose  to  address  an  assembly,  when  I  was  so  little 
fit,  body  or  mind,  to  perform  the  duty ;  and  I  nev^  felt  so 
keenly  how  inadequate  are  words  to  express  such  an  emotion, 
as  manifestly  pervades  this  meeting  in  common  with  the 
whole  country.  There  is  but  one  voice  that  ever  fell  upon 
fly  ear,  which  could  do  Justice  to  such  an  occasion.  That 
r^oice,  alas !  we  shall  hear  no  more  for  ever.  No  more  at  the 
bar  will  it  unfold  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  law ;  no  more 
will  it  speak  conviction  to  admiring  senates;  no  more  in 
this  hall,  the  chosen  theatre  of  his  intellectual  dominion,  will 
it  lift  the  soul  as  with  a  swell  of  the  pealing  organ,  or  stix  the 
blood  as  with  the  tones  of  a  clarion,  in  the  inmost  chambers 
of  the  heart 

We  are  assembled,  fellow-eitizens,  to  pour  out  the  fulness 
of  our  feelings ;  not  in  the  vain  attempt  to  do  honor  to  the 
great  man  who  is  taken  from  us  j  most  assuredly,  not  with 
the  presumptuous  hope  on  my  part  to  magnify  his  name  and 
his  praise.  They  are  spread  tliroughout  the  Union.  From 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  {which  he  knew,  as  he 
told  you,  only  that  he  might  embrace  them  in  the  anna  of  a 
loving  patriotism,)  a  voice  of  lamentation  has  already  gone 
forth,  such  as  has  not  echoed  through  the  land  since  the  death 
of  him  who  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. 


•  Remarks  made  at  a  pubEe  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  Fanaeil 
Hall  J  on  the  27th  of  Octol^er,    1852,  on  occasion  of  the  decease  of  Daniel 
Webster,  at  Marahfield,  on  the  24th, 
(158) 
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You  have  listened,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  submitted  to  you  by  Col.  Heard.  I  thank  him  for 
offering  them.  It  does  honor  to  him,  and  to  those  with  whom 
he  acts  in  politics,  and  whom  I  have  no  doubt  he  well  repre- 
sents, that  he  has  stepped  forward  so  liberally  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  resolutions  are  emphatic,  sir,  but  I  feel  that  they 
do  not  say  too  much.  No  one  will  think  they  overstate  the 
magnitude  of  our  loss.  Who  that  is  capable  of  appreciating 
a  character  like  that  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  of  us,  fellow-cit- 
izens, that  has  known  him;  that  has  witnessed  the  masterly 
skill  with  which  he  would  pour  the  full  effulgence  of  his  mind 
on  some  contested  legal  and  constitutional  principle,  till  what 
seemed  Ibard  and  obscure  became  as  plain  as  day ;  who  that 
has  seen  him,  in  all  the  glory  of  intellectual  ascendency, 

**  Ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm" 

of  parliamentary  conflict ;  who  that  has  drunk  of  the  pure 
fountains  of  wisdom  and  thought  in  the  volimies  of  his  writ- 
ings ;  who  alas,  sir,  that  has  seen  him 

"  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill-exchanged  for  power," 

that  has  come  within  the  fascination  of  his  benignant  smile, 
has  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  tasted  the  sweets  of  his 
fireside  eloquence,  will  think  that  the  resolutions  say  too 
much  ? 

No,  fellow-citizens,  we  come  together  not  to  do  honor  to 
him,  but  to  do  justice  to  ourselves.  We  obey  an  impulse 
from  within.  Such  a  feeling  cannot  be  pent  up  in  solitude. 
We  must  meet,  neighbor  with  neighbor,  citizen  with  citizen, 
man  with  man,  to  sympathize  with  each  other.  If  we  did 
not,  mute  nature  would  rebuke  us.  The  granite  hills  of  New 
Hampshire,  within  whose  shadow  he  drew  his  first  breath, 
would  cry  shame ;  Plymouth  rock,  which  all  but  moved  at 
his  approach ;  the  slumbering  echoes  of  this  hall  which  rang 
so  grandly  with  his  voice ;  that  "  silent  but  majestic  orator," 
which  rose  in  no  mean  degree  at  his  command  on  Bunker 
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Hill,  —  all,  all  would  cry  out  at  our  degeneracy  and  ingrati- 
tude, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  stand  here  to  pronounce  the  eulogy 
of  Mr,  Webster  J  it  is  not  necessary.  Eulogy  has  already 
performed  her  first  offices  to  his  meoiory.  As  the  mournful 
tidings  have  flashed  through  the  country,  the  highest  officers 
of  nation  and  State,  the  most  dignified  public  bodies,  the 
most  prominent  individuals,  without  distinction  of  party,  the 
press  of  the  country,  the  great  voice  of  the  land,  all  have 
spoken  and  with  one  accord  of  opinion  and  feeling ;  with  a 
unanimity  that  does  honor  at  once  to  the  object  of  this  touch- 
ing attestation  and  to  those  who  make  it  The  record  of  hia 
life,  from  the  humble  roof  beneath  which  he  was  born,  (with 
no  inheritance  but  poverty  and  an  honored  name,)  up  through 
the  arduous  paths  of  manhood,  which  he  trod  with  lion  heart 
and  giant  steps,  till  they  conducted  him  to  the  helm  of  State, 
— this  stirring  narrative,  not  unfamiliar  before,  has,  with  mel- 
ancholy promptitude,  within  the  last  three  days?,  been  again 
sent  abroad  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It 
has  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  Struggling 
poverty  has  been  cheered  afi'esh,  honest  ambition  has  been 
kindled,  patriotic  resolve  has  been  mvigorated ;  while  all  have 
mourned. 

The  poor  boy  at  the  village  school  has  been  cheered  as  he 
has  read  that  the  time  was,  when  Daniel  Webster,  whose 
father  told  him  he  should  go  to  college  if  he  had  to  sell  every 
acre  of  his  farm  to  pay  the  expense,  laid  his  head  on  the 
shoulder  of  that  fond  and  discerning  parent,  and  wept  the 
thanks  he  could  not  speak.  The  pale  student  who  ekes  out 
his  scanty  support  by  extra  toil,  has  gathered  comfort,  when 
reminded  that  the  first  jurist,  statesman,  and  orator  of  the 
time,  earned  with  his  weary  fingers  by  the  midnight  lamp, 
the  means  of  securmg  the  same  advantages  of  education  to  a 
beloved  brother.  Every  true-hearted  citizen  throughout  the 
Union  has  felt  an  honest  pride  as  he  reperuses  the  narrative, 
in  reflecting  that  he  lives  beneath  a  constitution  and  a  gov- 
ernment under  which  such  a  man  has  been  formed  and 
trained,  and  that  he  himself  is  compatriot  mtfa  him«     He 
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does  more,  sir ;  he  reflects  with  gratitude  that  in  consequence 
of  what  that  man  has  done,  and  written,  and  said,  in  the  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  pillars  of  the  Union,  a 
safer  inheritance  of  civil  liberty,  a  >stronger  assurance  that 
these  blessings  will  endure,  will  descend  to  his  children. 

I  know,  Mr.  Mayor,  how  presumptuous  it  would  be  to 
dwell  on  any  personal  causes  of  grief^  in  the  presence  of  this 
august  sorrow  which  spreads  its  dark  wings  over  the  land. 
You  will  not,  however,  be  offended,  if  by  way  of  apology  fat 
putting  myself  forward  on  this  occasion,  I  say  that  my  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Webster  run  further  back  than  those  of  almost 
any  one  in  this  community.  They  began  the  first  year  he 
came  to  live  in  Boston.  When  I  was  but  ten  or  eleven  years 
old,  I  attended  a  little  private  school  in  Short  street,  (as  it 
was  then  called;  it  is  now  the  continuation  of  Kingston 
street,)  kept  by  the  late  Hon.  Ezekiel  Webster,  the  elder 
brother  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  and  a  brother  worthy  of  his 
kindred.  Owing  to  illness  or  some  other  cause  of  absence  on 
bis  part,  the  school  was  kept  for  a  short  time  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster, then  a  student  of  law  in  Mr.  Gore's  office ;  and  on  this 
occasion,  forty-seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  I  a  child  of  ten, 
our  acquaintance,  since  then  never  interrupted,  began. 

When  I  entered  public  life,  it  was  with  his  encouragfement. 
In  1838,  I  acted,  fellow-citizens,  as  your  organ  in  the  great 
ovation  which  you  gave  him  in  this  hall.  When  he  came  to 
the  department  of  State  in  1841,  it  was  on  his  recommenda- 
tion that  I,  living  in  privacy  beyond  the  Alps,  was  appointed 
to  a  very  high  office  abroad ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  he  gave  me  the  strongest  proof  of  his  confidence,  in 
intrusting  to  me  the  care  of  conducting  his  works  through 
the  press.  May  I  venture,  sir,  to  add,  that  in  the  last  letter 
but  one  which  I  had  the  happiness  to  receive  fi:om  him,  al- 
luding with  a  kind  of  sad  presentiment,  which  I  could  not 
then  fiilly  appreciate,  but  which  now  unmans  me,  to  these 
kindly  relations  of  half  a  century,  he  adds :  —  "  We  now  and 
then  see  stretching  across  the  heavens  a  clear,  blue,  cerulean 
sky,  without  cloud  or  mist  or  haze.  And  such  appears  to 
VOL.  in.  21 
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me  our  acquaintance  from  the  time  when  I  heard  you  for  a 

week  recite  your  lessons  in  the  little  school-house  in  Short 
street,  to  the  date  hereof,''  21st  July,  1852. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  traits  of  Mr,  Web- 
Bter*a  public  character,  however  tempting  the  theme.  Ita 
bright  developments  in  a  long  life  of  service  are  before  the 
world;  they  are  WTOught  into  the  annals  of  the  country. 
Whoever  in  after-times  shall  write  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  forty  years,  will  write  the  life  of  Daniel 
Webster ;  and  whoever  writes  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster,  as 
it  ought  to  be  written,  will  write  the  history  of  the  Union 
from  the  time  he  took  a  leading  part  in  its  concerns.  1  pre* 
fer,  on  this  mournful  occasion,  to  allude  to  those  private  traits 
which  show  the  man,  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  the  generosity 
of  his  spirit,  his  freedom  from  all  the  bitterness  of  party,  the 
unaffected  gentleness  of  his  natin-e.  In  preparing  the  new 
edition  of  his  works,  he  thought  proper  to  leave  almost  every 
thing  to  my  discretion  as  far  as  matters  of  taste  are  concerned. 
One  thing  only  he  enjoined  upon  me  with  an  earnestness  ap- 
proaching to  a  command-  "  My  friend,"  said  he,  *'  1  wish  to 
perpetuate  no  feuds.  I  have  lived  a  life  of  strenuous  polit- 
ical warfare*  I  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  and  that  in 
self-defence,  been  led  to  speak  of  others  with  severity.  I  beg 
you,  where  you  can  do  it  without  wholly  changing  the  char- 
acter of  the  speech,  and  thus  doing  essential  injustice  to  me, 
to  obliterate  every  trace  of  personality  of  this  kind.  I  should 
prefer  not  to  leave  a  word  that  would  give  unnecessary  pain 
to  any  honest  man,  however  opposed  to  me," 

But  I  need  not  tell  you,  fellow-citizens,  that  there  is  no  one 
of  our  distinguished  public  men,  whose  speeches  contain  less 
occasion  for  such  an  injunction.  Mr.  Webster  habitually  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  the  poisoned  weapons  of  personal 
invective  or  party  odium*  No  one  could  more  studiously  re- 
frain from  all  attempts  to  make  a  political  opponent  person- 
ally hateful.  If  the  character  of  our  congressional  discus- 
sions has  of  late  years  somewhat  declined  in  dignity,  no  por- 
tion of  the  blame  lies  at  his  door*     With  Mr*  Calhoun,  who 
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for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  joint  lives  was  his  chief 
antagonist,  and  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  most  direct 
collision,  he  maintained  friendly  personal  relations.  He  did 
full  justice  to  his  talent  and  character.  You  remember  the 
feeling  with  which  he  spoke  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  turn,  entertained  a  just  estimate  of  his 
great  opponents  worth.  He  said,  toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
that  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  "  there  was  not  one 
whose  political  course  had  been  more  strongly  marked  by  a 
strict  regard  to  truth  and  honor  than  Mr.  Webster's." 

One  of  the  resolutions  speaks  of  a  permanent  memorial  to 
Mr.  Webster.  I  do  not  know  what  is  contemplated,  but  I 
trust  that  such  a  memorial  there  will  be.  I  trust  that  marble 
and  brass,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful  artists  of  the 
country,  will  be  put  in  requisition  to  reproduce  to  us,  and  no- 
where so  appropriately  as  in  this  hall,  the  lineaments  of  that 
noble  form  and  beaming  countenance,  on  which  we  have  so 
often  gazed  with  delight.  But  after  all,  fellow-citizens,  his 
noblest  monument  must  be  found  in  his  works.  There  he 
will  live  and  speak  to  us  and  our  children  when  brass  and 
marble  have  crumbled  into  dust  As  a  repository  of  political 
truth  and  practical  wisdom  applied  to  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, 1  know  not  where  we  shall  find  their  equal.  The  works 
of  Burke  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind,  as  the 
only  writings  in  our  language  that  can  sustain  the  compar- 
ison. Certainly  no  compositions  in  the  English  tongue  can 
take  precedence  of  those  of  Burke,  in  depth  of  thought,  reach 
of  forecast,  or  magnificence  of  style.  I  think,  however,  it 
may  be  said,  without  partiality,  either  national  or  personal, 
that  while  the  reader  is  cloyed  at  last  with  the  gorgeous  finish 
of  Burke's  diction,  there  is  a  severe  simplicity  and  a  signifi- 
cant plainness  in  Webster's  writing  that  never  tire.  It  is 
precisely  this  which  characterizes  the  statesman  in  distinction 
from  the  political  philosopher.  In  political  disquisition  elab- 
orated in  the  closet,  the  palm  must  perhaps  be  awarded  to 
Burke  over  all  others,  ancient  or  modern.  But  in  the  actual 
conflicts  of  the  senate,  man  against  man  and  opinion  against 
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opinion  ;  in  the  noble  war  of  debate,  where  measures  are  sus- 
tained and  opposed,  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  depend,  where  sometimes  the  line  of 
intellectual  battle  is  changed  in  a  moment,  —  no  time  to  re- 
flect, no  leisure  to  cull  words,  or  gather  up  illustrations,  but 
all  to  be  decided  by  a  vote,  although  the  reputation  of  a  life 
may  be  at  stake, — all  this  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  here 
Mr.  Webster  was  immeasurably  the  superior.  Accordingly, 
we  find  historically,  (incredible  as  it  sounds,  and  what  I  am 
ready  to  say,  I  will  not  believe,  though  it  is  unquestionably 
true,)  that  those  inimitable  orations  of  Burke,  which  one  can- 
not read  w^ithout  a  thrill  of  admiration  to  his  fiuger^s  ends, 
actually  emptied  the  benches  of  parliament. 

Ah,  gentlemen,  it  was  very  diftereot  with  our  great  parlia- 
mentary oraton  He  not  only  chained  to  their  seats  willing, 
or  if  there  were  such  a  thing,  unwilling  senators,  but  the 
largest  hall  was  too  small  for  his  audiences.  On  the  memo- 
rable 7th  of  March,  1850,  when  he  was  expected  to  speak 
upon  the  great  questions  then  pending  before  the  country, 
not  only  was  the  senate  chamber  tln-onged  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity, at  an  early  hour,  but  all  the  passages  to  it,  the  rotunda 
of  the  capitol,  and  even  the  avenues  of  the  city,  were  alive 
with  the  crowds  who  were  deskous  of  gaining  admittance. 
Another  senator,  (Mr.  Walker  of  Wisconsin,}  not  a  political 
friend,  was  entitled  to  the  floor.  With  equal  good  taste  and 
good  feeling,  he  stated  that  '*  he  was  aware  that  those  great 
multitudes  had  not  come  together  to  hear  him ;  and  he  was 
pleased  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  only  man,  as  he  believed,  who 
could  draw  together  such  an  assembly."  This  sentiment,  the 
effusion  of  parliamentary  courtesy,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  no 
inadequate  expression  of  what  will  finally  be  the  judgment  of 
posterity. 

Among  the  memorable  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Webster  just  before  they  were  closed  for  ever,  the  most 
remarkable  are  those,  which  ray  friend  Hillard  has  just 
quoted,  —  "I  still  live,"  They  attest  the  serene  composure 
of  his  mind,  the  Christian  heroism,  with  which  he  was  able 
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to  turn  his  consciousness  in  upon  itsdf,  ajid  explore,  step  by 
step,  the  dark  passage,  (dark  to  us,  but  to  him  we  trust  al- 
ready lighted  from  above,)  which  connects  this  world  with 
the  world  to  come.  But  I  know  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
words  could  have  been  better  chosen  to  express  his  relation 
to  the  world  he  was  leaving :  '^  I  still  live.  This  poor  dust 
is  just  returning  to  the  dust  from  which  it  was  taken ;  but  I 
feel  that  I  live  in  the  affections  of  the  people  to  whose  service 
I  have  consecrated  my  days.  I  still  live.  Xhe  icy  hand  of 
death  is  already  laid  on  my  heart,  but  I  shall  still  live  in  those 
words  of  faithfiil  counsel  which  I  have  uttered  to  my  fellow- 
citizens,  and  which  I  now  leave  them,  as  the  last  bequest  of 
a  dying  friend." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  long  and  honored  career  of  our  la- 
mented friend,  there  are  efforts  and  triumphs  which  will  here- 
after fill  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  our  history.  But  I 
greatly  err  if  the  closing  scene  —  the  height  of  the  religious 
sublime  —  does  not,  in  the  judgment  of  other  days,  far  tran- 
scend in  interest  the  brightest  exploits  of  his  public  life. 
Within  that  darkened  chamber  at  Marshfield,  was  witnessed 
a  scene  of  which  we  shall  not  readily  find  a  parallel.  The 
serenity  with  which  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of 
Terrors,  without  trepidation  or  flutter,  for  hours  and  days  of 
expectation ;  the  thoughtfulness  for  the  public  business,  when 
the  sands  were  so  nearly  run  out ;  the  hospitable  care  for  the 
reception  of  the  friends  who  came  to  Marshfield ;  that  afiec- 
tionate  and  solemn  leave  separately  taken,  name  by  name,  of 
wife,  and  children,  and  kindred,  and  friends,  and  family,  down 
to  the  humblest  members  of  the  household ;  the  designation 
of  the  coming  day,  then  near  at  hand,  when*  "  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Daniel  Webster  would  cease  to  exist ; "  the  dimly- 
recollected  strains  of  the  frmereal  poetry  of  Gray,  last  faint 
flash  of  the  soaring  intellect;  the  feebly  murmured  words 
of  Holy  Writ  from  the  lips  of  the  good  physician,  who,  when 
all  the  resources  of  human  art  had  been  exhausted,  had  a 
drop  of  spiritual  balm  for  the  parting  soul ;  the  clasped  hands; 
the  dying  prayer :  Oh !  my  fellow-citizens,  that  is  a  consum- 
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mation,  over  which  tears  of  pious  sympathy  will  be  shed,  ages 
after  the  glories  of  the  forum  and  the  senate  are  forgotten. 

**  His  sufferings  ended  with  the  day, 
Yet  lived  he  at  its  close; 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away 
In  statue-like  repose. 

But  ere  the  sun,  in  all  his  state. 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies, 
fie  passed  through  glory's  morning  gate^ 

And  walked  in  Paradise."* 

•Mr.JamMAldridi. 


THE  COLONIZATION  OF  AFRICA/ 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety:— 

It  was  my  intention,  when  I  was  requested  some  weeks 
ago  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  evening,  to  give 
to  the  subject  of  the  Colonization  Society  and  its  operations 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  most  thorough  examination  in  my 
power,  in  all  its  bearings ;  considering  that,  whether  we  look 
to  the  condition  of  this  country,  or  the  interests  of  Africa,  no 
more  important  object  could  engage  our  attention.  But  dur- 
ing almost  the  whole  of  the  interval  that  has  since  elapsed, 
my  time  and  my  thoughts  have  been  so  entirely  taken  up  and 
preoccupied,  that  it  has  been  altogether  out  of  my  power  to 
make  more  than  the  hastiest  preparation  for  the  part  which  I 
am  to  take  in  this  evening's  proceedings.  I  am  thereforfe 
obliged  to  throw  myself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  audience, 
with  such  an  imperfect  view  of  the  subject  as  I  have  been 
alone  able  to  take  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have 
been  situated. 

The  Colonization  Society  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  unmerited  odium ;  of  much  equally  unmer- 
ited indifference  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  to  have  received  that  attention  which  it  so  well  de- 
serves, from  but  very  few.  We  behold  it  now  only  in  its  in- 
fancy. All  that  we  see  in  this  coimtry  is  the  quiet  operation 
of  a  private  association,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its  way 
without  ostentation,  without  eclat ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Af- 

*  At  the  Anniversary  meeting  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  held 
in  Washington  City,  18th  of  January,  1858. 
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rica  there  is  nothing  to  attract  our  attention  but  a  smaU  se't- 
tlement,  the  germ  of  a  republic^  which,  however  prosperous, 
is  still  just  commencing  its  existence. 

But  before  wc  deride  even  these  email  beginnings,  before 
we  make  up  our  minds  that  the  most  important  futurities  are 
not  wrapped  up  in  them,  even  as  the  spreading  oak  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  small  acorn  which  we  can  hold  in  our  fingers,  we 
should  do  well  to  recollect  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
of  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  in  your  State,  Mr.  President^ 
the  parent  of  Virginia*  We  should  do  well  to  remember  the 
history  of  that  dreadful  winter  at  Plymouth,  when  more  than 
half  the  Mayflower's  little  company  were  laid  beneath  the 
sod,  and  that  sod  smoothed  over  for  fear  the  native  savage 
would  come  and  count  the  number  of  the  graves.  I  think,  if 
you  look  to  what  has  been  done  in  Liberia  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  you  will  find  that  it  compares  favorably  with 
the  most  and  the  best  that  was  done  in  Virginia  or  in 
Plymouth  during  the  same  period.  These  seem  to  me  to  be 
reasons  why  we  should  not  look  with  too  much  distrust  at 
the  small  beginnings  that  have  been  made. 

The  foundation  of  this  Society  was  laid  in  a  great  political 
and  moral  necessity.  The  measures  which  were  taken  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  natumlly  led  to  the  capture 
of  slave-ships;  and  the  question  immediately  arose,  what 
should  be  done  "with  the  victims  that  were  rescued  from  them. 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  returned  to  Airier,  but 
they  could  not,  each  and  all,  be  sent  to  their  native  villages. 
They  had  been  collected  from  the  whole  interior  of  that  coun* 
try,  many  of  them  from  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  in 
the  interior,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  they  should 
immediately  be  sent  to  their  homes.  If  they  had  been  placed 
upon  the  coast,  in  a  body,  at  any  of  the  usual  points  of  re- 
sort, the  result  would  have  been  to  throw  them  at  once  back 
again,  into  the  grasp  of  the  native  chiefs,  who  are  the  princi- 
pal agents  of  the  slave-trade.  It  was,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  course  of  measures  undertaken  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade  was  to  be  pursued,  that  some  col- 
ony should  be  founded,  under  the  name  and  influence  and 
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patrottage  of  a  powerful  iBoropean  or  American  state,  wtere 
these  poor  victimB  should  be  placed  at  once,  safely  protected, 
supplied  with  necessary  provisions  of  all  kinds,  civilized  if 
possible,  and  by  degrees  enabled  to  find  their  way  back  to 
their  native  villages,  which  some  of  them,  we  know,  both 
from  the  English  and  American  colony,  have  from  time  to 
time  don6. 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  was  one  of  the  first  ideas  that 
gave  origin  to  this.  Society,  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  a  po*- 
litical  and  moral  necessity.  Then  came  the  kindred  object, 
which  was  more  important,  because  applicable  to  a  much 
larger  number  of  persons,  of  providing  a  suitable  home  for 
that  portion  of  the  fi:ee  colored  population  of  this  country 
that  were  desirous  of  emigrating  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
This,  at  first,  as  I  understand,  (for  it  was  before  my  day,)  was 
an  object  that  approved  itself  almost  universally  throughout 
the  country,  to  the  South  as  well  as  to  the  North,  to  the 
white  as  well  as  to  the  colored  population.  Everybody 
seemed  to  think  at  first  that  this  was  a  practicable,  desirable, 
and  most  praiseworthy  object.  By  degree^,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  jealousies  crept  in;  prejudices,  for  so  I  must  account 
tiiem,  arose ;  and  in  process  of  time,  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
this  Society  has  become,  I  must  say,  intensely  unpopular 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  colored  population,  whose  interests 
and  Welfare  were  among  the  prime  objects  of  its  foundation. 

I  will  not  undertake,  on  this  occasion,  to  discuss  the  foun- 
dation of  these  prejudices.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  those,  as 
they  are  called,  oppressive  laws,  and  that  still  more  oppressive 
public  sentiment  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  render  the 
condition  of  the  colored  population,  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  one  of  disability,  discouragement,  and  -hardship.  In 
order  to  meet  the  objection  to  the  operations  of  the  Society, 
which  arises  from  the  statement  that  it  tends  to  cooperate 
with,  and  to  strengthen  these  oppressive  laws  and  this  oppres- 
sive public  sentiment,  I  will,  for  argument's  sake,  take  it  for 
granted,  that  this  legislation  and  this  sentiment  are  correctiy 
thus  characterized;  that  they  are  as  oppressive,  cruel,  and 
tyrannical,  as  they  are  declared  to  be. 

VOL.  in.  22 
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Taking  this  for  granted,  I  ask,  in  the  oame  of  common 
sense,  in  the  name  of  hamanity,  does  it  furnish  any  reason 
why  the  free  colored  population  of  the  country  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  leaving  a  state  of  things  like  this,  and  going 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers ;  —  a  continent  of  their  own,  where 
no  such  legislation,  where  no  such  unfriendly  public  senti- 
ment would  exist;  a  great  and  fertile  land,  which  is  inviting 
them  to  come  and  take  possession  of  it,  and  in  various  parts 
of  which  there  is  every  thing  that  can  attract  and  reward  the 
industry  of  man  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  objection  which 
is  urged  to  the  Society,  that  it  cooperates  with  that  oppressive 
state  of  things  here,  furnishes  the  very  strongest  reason  in 
favor  of  the  emigration. 

Let  us  take  a  parallel  case.  Suppose  any  one  had  gone 
among  that  little  company  of  persecuted  Christians  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1608,  who  afterwards  became  the  pilgrim 
church  of  Mr,  Robinson  at  Leyden ;  or  suppose  any  one  in 
1630  had  approached  the  more  important  company  of  Gov. 
Winthrop,  the  great  founder  of  Massachusetts ;  had  tried  to 
excite  their  feelings  against  the  projected  emigration ;  had 
told  them  that  England  belonged  to  them  as  much  as  it  did 
to  their  oppressors ;  had  urged  them  to  stand  upon  their  rights, 
and  if  necessary,  bleed  and  die  for  them ;  had  depicted  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  passage ;  had  painted  in  the 
darkest  colors,  the  terrors  of  the  wilderness  into  which  they 
were  about  to  venture ;  would  that  have  been  true  friendships 
would  it  have  been  kindness,  would  it  have  been  humanity  ? 
Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  suppose  at  the  present  day  one 
should  go  into  Ireland,  or  France,  or  Switzerland,  or  Ger- 
many, or  Norway,  or  any  of  the  countries  from  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men,  in  a  depressed,  destitute,  and  un- 
happy condition,  are  emigrating  to  the  United  States,  to  find 
a  refnge,  a  home,  a  social  position,  and  employment ;  suppose 
any  one  should  go  to  them  and  try  to  stimulate  a  morbid 
patriotism,  a  bitter  nationality,  telling  them  the  country 
where  they  were  born  belonged  as  much  to  them  as  to  the 
nK>re  favored  glasses,  urging  them  to  stay  where  they  were 
born,  telling  them  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would 
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get  employment  in  the  new  country,  talking  of  the  expenses, 
the  diseases,  the  hardships  of  the  poor  emigrant,  and  in  this 
way  endeavor  to  deter  them  from  this  great  adventure,  which 
is  to  end  in  procuring  a  home  and  ia  position  in  the  world, 
and  an  education  for  themselves  and  their  children ;  would 
this  be  friendship,  would  this  be  kindness,  would  this  be 
common  humanity?  But  these  are  the  arguments  against 
emigration  to  Africa,  which  are  addressed  to  the  free  col 
ored  population  of  this  country;  and  it  is  by  appeals  like 
these  that  the  Society  and  the  colony  have  become,  as  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  believe  is  the  case,  highly  unpopular  among 
them. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  from  this  object  of  providing  a  home 
for  the  free  colored  population  who  wish  to  emigrate,  to  an- 
other, which  was  a  very  considerable  and  leading  object  with 
the  founders  of  this  society,  and  that  is,  the  suppression  of 
the  foreign  slave-trade.  It  is  grievous  to  reflect,  it  is  one  of 
the  darkest  things  that  we  read  of  in  history,  that  contempo- 
raneously with  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  and  mainly 
from  mistaken  humanity  towards  its  natives,  the  whole  west- 
em  coast  of  Africa  was  thrown  open  to  that  desolating  traffic, 
which  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  carried  on  from  the 
ports  of  the  Meditenranean,  the  Nile,  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  shores  of  Eastern  Africa.  It  is  still  more  painfril  to  re- 
flect that  it  was  precisely  at  the  period  when  the  best  culture 
of  modem  Europe  was  moving  rapidly  toward  its  perfection ; 
that  the  intercourse  of  Africa  with  Europe,  instead  of  proving 
a  blessing,  proved  a  curse.  It  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
and  Spenser,  and  Hooker,  and  Bacon,  and  other  bright  suns 
in  the  firmament  of  England's  glory,  that  her  navigators  first 
began  to  go  forth,  and,  as  if  in  derision,  in  vessels  bearing 
the  venerable  names  of  "  The  Solomon,"  and  "  The  Jesus," 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  bear  away  its  wretched  natives  into 
a  state  of  bondage  ?  It  was  at  the  very  time  when,  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  feudal  system  were 
breaking  down,  when  private  war  was  put  an  end  to,  and 
men  begun  to  venture  out  from  the  walled  towns  and  dwell 
in  safety  in  the  open  country,  and  to  traverse  the  high-roads 
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without  feaj ;  it  was  then  that  these  moat  polij^hed  imtionp 
began  to  enter  into  competition  with  each  other,  which  should 
monopolize  that  cruel  traffic,  the  African  slave-trade,  which 
was  carried  on  principally  by  stirring  up  a  system  of  uni- 
versal hostility,  not  merely  between  nation  and  nation,  but 
between  tribe  and  tribe,  clan  and  clan,  family  and  faniily,  and 
often  between  members  of  the  same  household;  for,  1  am 
sorry  to  say^  it  is  no  unprecedented  thing  for  these  poor  crea* 
tures  to  sell  their  wives  and  children  to  the  slave-trader. 

In  this  way  the  w^hole  western  coast  of  Africa  became,  like 
the  northern  and  eastern  coast,  at  an  earlier  period,  one  gen- 
eral mart  for  the  slave-trade*  This  lasted  for  three  hundred 
years.  At  length  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world,  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  was  awakened.  Several  of  the  colonial 
assemblies  in  this  country  passed  acts  inhibiting  the  slave- 
trade  ;  but  they  w^ere  miiformly  negatived  by  the  crown.  The 
continental  congress,  in  1776,  denounced  the  tratlic.  The 
federal  convention,  in  1789,  fixed  a  prospective  period  for  ita 
abolition  in  this  country*  The  example  was  followed  by  the 
states  of  Europe.  At  the  present  day,  every  Christian  and 
several  of  the  Mohammedan  powers  have  forbidden  it.  Yet 
it  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  some  authorities  say  that  the 
number  of  slaves  taken  froni  Africa  has  not  materially  dimin- 
ished;  but  I  hope  this  is  not  true.  This  state  of  facts  has 
led  several  persons,  most  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
traiCc,  to  devise  some  new  systemi  some  new  means  for  it& 
abolition ;  and  all  agree,  —  there  is  not  a  dissenting  voice  on 
that  point,  ^ — that  the  most  eflectnal,  and  in  fact  the  only  sub- 
stitute, is  the  establishment  of  colonies.  Wherever  a  colony 
is  established  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Christian  power  in  Europe  or  America,  there  the  slave-trade 
disappears ;  not  merely  from  the  coast  of  the  colony,  but 
from  the  whole  interior  of  the  country  which  had  found  an 
outlet  at  any  point  on  that  coast.  In  this  way,  from  the 
must  northern  extremity  of  the  French  and  English  colonies 
down  to  the  most  southern  limit  of  the  American  settiements, 
the  slave-trade  has  entirely  disap))eared.  The  last  slave  mart 
in  that  region,  the  Grallinas,  has  within  a  abort,  time,  I  believe, 
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c(Hne  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  colony  of  Li- 
beria. Now,  along  that  whole  line  of  coast,  and  throughout 
the  whole  interior  connected  with  it,  a  line  of  coast,  as  I  be- 
lieve, not  less  than  that  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  every 
port  and  every  harbor  of  which  the  foreign  slave-trade  was 
earned  on  within  the  memory  of  man,  it  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. What  congresses  of  sovereigns  at  Vienna  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  could  not  do,  what  squadrons  of  war  steamers 
cruising  along  the  coast  could  not  achieve,  what  quintuple 
treaties  among  the  powers  of  Europe  could  not  affect  by  the 
arts  of  diplomacy,  has  been  done  by  these  poor  little  colonies, 
one  of  which  at  least,  that  of  Liberia,  has,  in  latter  times, 
been,  almost  without  the  recognition  of  this  government, 
straggling  into  permanence  by  the  resources  furnished  by 
private  benevolence.  I  ask,  what  earthly  object  of  this  kind 
more  meritorious  than  this  can  be  named  ?  And  what  career 
is  there  opened  to  any  colored  man  in  Europe  or  America, 
more  praiseworthy,  more  inviting  than  this,  to  form,  as  it 
were,  in  his  own  person,  a  portion  of  that  living  cordon 
stretching  along  the  coast,  and  barring  its  whole  extent  from 
the  approaches  of  this  traffic  ? 

But  even  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  all  impor- 
tant as  it  is,  is  but  auxiliary  to  another  ulterior  object,  of 
still  greater  consequence;  and  that  is,  the  civilization  of* 
Africa.  The  condition  of  Africa  is  a  disgrace  to  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world.  With  an  extent  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  Europe ;  its  known  portions  of  great  fertility, 
teeming  with  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  traversed  by  mag- 
nifrcent  chains  of  mountains,  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
whose  slopes  send  down  the  tributaries  of  some  of  the  noblest 
rivers  in  the  world ;  connecting  on  the  north  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  ancient  and  modern  culture  of  Europe ; 
projecting  on  the  west  far  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  great 
highway  of  the  world's  civilization ;  on  the  south-west  mak- 
ing an  approach  to  our  own  South  American  continent; 
open  on  the  east  to  the  trade  of  India ;  and  on  the  north-east, 
by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  locked  closely  into  the  Asiatic 
continent ;  —  one  would  have  thpught  that  with  all  these  nat» 
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nral  endowmentSj  with  this  noble  geographical  position, 
Africa  was  destined  to  be  the  emporioni,  the  garden  of  the 
globe, .  Man,  alone,  in  this  unhappy  continent  has  dropped 
80  far  into  arrears  in  the  great  inarch  of  humanity,  behind 
the  other  portions  of  our  race,  that  the  question  has  at  length 
been  starti-d  whether  he  does  not  labor  under  some  incurable, . 
natural  inferiority.  Of  this,  for  myself,  I  have  no  belief 
whatever* 

I  do  not  deny  that  among  the  numerous  races  on  the  AJ&i* 
can  continent,  as  among  the  numerous  races  in  ail  the  other 
continents,  there  are  great  diversitiesj  from  the  politic  and 
warlike  tribes  upon  the  central  plateau,  to  the  broken  down 
hordes  on  the  slave  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo, 
and  the  squalid,  half-human  Hottentot  But  do  you  think 
the  difference  between  them  is  naturally  greater,  than  it  is 
between  the  Laplander,  the  Gipsy,  the  CalmuCj  and  the 
proudest  and  brightest  specimens  of  humanity  in  Europe  or 
America  ?     I  think  not. 

What  then  can  be  the  cause  of  the  continued  unciviliza- 
tion  of  Africa  ?  Without  attempting  presumptuously  to  pry 
into  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  I  think  that  adequate  causes 
can  be  found  in  some  historical  and  geographical  circum- 
stances. It  seems  a  law  of  human  progress,  which,  however 
difficult  to  explain,  is  too  well  sustained  by  facts  to  be 
doubted,  that  in  the  first  advances  out  of  barbarism  into  civ- 
ilization, the  original  impulse  and  guidance  must  corne  from 
abroad.  This,  of  course,  leaves  untouched  the  great  mys- 
tery, who  could  have  made  a  beginning;  but  still,  as  far  back 
as  history  or  tradition  runs,  we  do  find  that  the  first  impulse 
came  from  abroad.  From  Egypt  and  Syria  the  germs  of 
improvement  were  brought  to  Greece,  from  Greece  to  Rome, 
from  Rome  to  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  from  Europe  to 
America;  and  they  are  now  speeding  on  from  us  to  the  fur- 
thest west,  until  at  length  we  shall  meet  the  East  again»  To 
what  extent  the  aboriginal  element  shall  be  borne  down  and 
overpowered  by  the  foreign  inlloences,  or  enter  into  kindly 
oombination  with  them,  depends  upon  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  both  parties.     There  may  be  such 
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aptitude  for  improvement,  or  the  disparity  between  the  native 
and  foreign  race  may  be  so  small,  that  a  kindly  combination 
will  at  once  take  place.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  ancient  Grecian  tribes  in  reference  to  the  emi- 
grants from  Egypt  and  the  East  Or  the  inaptitude  may  be 
so  great,  and  the  disparity  between  the  natives  and  the  for- 
eigners may  be  so  wide,  that  no  such  kindly  union  can  take 
place.  This  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the 
natives  of  our  own  continent,  who  are  slowly  and  silently  re- 
tiring before  the  inroads  of  a  foreign  influence. 

Now  in  reference  to  this  law  of  social  progress,  there  have 
been  in  Africa  two  most  unfortunate  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  other  branches  of  the  human  family  that  have 
had  the  start  of  Africa  in  civilization,  have,  from  the  very 
dawn  of  history,  been  concerned  in  the  slave-trade,  so  that 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  mu- 
tual improvement  to  both  parties,  particularly  to  the  weaker, 
has,  in  the  case  of  Africa,  only  tended  to  sink  them  deeper 
into  barbarism  and  degeneracy  of  every  kind.  This  has  been 
one  difficulty.  Another  is  the  climate,  this  vast  equatorial 
expanse,  this  aggregate  of  land  between  the  tropics,  greater 
than  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  together ;  a  fervid,  ver- 
tical sun,  burning  down  upon  the  rank  vegetation  of  her  fer- 
tile plains,  and  rendering  her  shores  and  watercourses  pestif- 
erous to  a  foreign  constitution.  This  circumstance  also  seems 
to  shut  Africa  out  from  the  approaches  of  civilization  through 
the  usual  channels.  The  ordinary  inducements  of  gain  are 
too  weak  to  tempt  the  merchant  to  those  feverous  shores. 
Nothing  but  a  taste  for  adventure  approaching  to  mania,  at- 
tracts the  traveller ;  and  when  Ohristian  benevolence  allures 
the  devoted  missionary  to  this  field  of  labor,  it  lures  him  too 
often  to  his  doom. 

By  this  combination  of  influences,  Africa  seems  to  have 
been  shut  out  from  the  beginning,  from  all  those  benefits  that 
otherwise  result  from  foreign  intercourse. 

But  now,  mark  and  reverence  the  providence  of  God,  educ- 
ing out  of  these  disadvantages  of  climate,  as  we  consider 
them,  and  out  of  this  colossal  moral  wrong,  the  foreign  slavc« 
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trade,  oat  of  these  seemingly  hopeless  elements  of  physical 
and  moral  evO,  after  long  cycles  of  crime  and  suffering,  of 
violence  and  retribution,  such  as  history  nowhere  else  can 
parallelj  educing,  I  say,  from  these  almost  hopeless  elements, 
by  the  blessed  alchemy  of  Christian  love,  the  ultimate  means 
of  the  regeneration  of  Afiriea. 

The  conscience  of  the  Christian  world  was  at  last  roused ; 
an  end,  it  was  determined,  should  be  put  to  the  foreign  slave- 
trade,  but  not  till  it  had  conveyed  six  millions  of  the  children 
and  descendants  of  Africa  to  the  Western  hemisphere,  of 
whom  about  one  and  a  half  millions  have  passed  into  a  state 
of  freedom ;  and  though  born  and  educatedj  no  doubt,  under 
circumstances  unfavorable  to  moral  or  intellectual  progress, 
sharing  in  the  main  the  blessings  and  the  lights  of  om*  com- 
mon Christian  civilization,  have  proved  themselves,  in  the 
example  of  the  Liberian  colony,  amply  qualified  to  be  the 
medium  of  conveying  these  blessings  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers. 

Thus  you  see,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  work  is  ready 
to  commence,  the  instruments  are  prepared.  Do  I  err  in  sup- 
posing that  the  same  august  Providence  which  has'  arranged, 
or  has  permitted,  the  mysterious  sequence  of  events  to  which 
I  have  referred,  has  also  called  out,  and  is  ini-iting  those 
chosen  agenta  to  enter  upon  the  work  ?  Every  thing  else  has 
been  tried,  and  failed.  Conunercial  adventure,  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  has  been  unsuccessful ;  strength,  courage, 
endurance,  ahnost  superhuman,  have  failed ;  well-appointed 
expeditions,  fitted  out  under  the  auspices  of  wealthy  asso- 
ciations  and  powerful  governments,  have  ended  in  the  most 
calamitous  failure ;  and  it  has  been  proved  at  last^  by  all  this 
experience,  that  the  white  race,  of  itself,  cannot  civilize  Africa, 

When  that  most  noble  expedition,  I  think  in  1841,  was 
fitted  out,  under  the  highest  auspices  in  England,  to  found 
an  agricultural  colony  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the 
Chad,  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  white  persons  that 
ftjrmed  a  part  of  it^  one  hundred  and  thirty  sickened,  and 
forty  died.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  colored  men,  that  formed  part  of  the  expedition,  only 
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eleyen  sickened,: and  they  were  men  who  had  passed  some 
years  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Europe,  and  not  one  died 
I  think  that  single  fact,  in  reference  to  the  civilization  of 
AMca,  is  worth,  I  had  almost  said,  all  the  treasure  and  all 
the  suffering  of  that  ill-fated  expedition. 

Sir,  you  cannot  civilize  Africa,  you  Caucasian,  you  proud 
white  man,  you  all-boasting,  all-daring  Anglo-Saxon,  you  can- 
not do  this  work.  You  have  subjugated  Europe ;  the  native 
races  of  this  country  are  melting  before  you,  like  the  untimely 
snows  of  April  beneath  a  vernal  sun;  you  have  possessed 
yourselves  of  India;  you  threaten  China  and  Japan;  the 
feurthest  isles  of  the  Pacific  are  not  distant  enough  to  escape 
your  grasp,  or  insignificant  enough  to  elude  your  notice ;  but 
thb  great  Central  Africa  lies  at  your  doors,  and  defies  your 
power.  Your  war  steamers  and  your  squadrons  may  range 
along  the  coast ;  but  neither  on  the  errands  of  peace,  nor  on 
the  errands  of  war,  can  you  penetrate  into  and  occupy  the 
interior.  The  God  of  nature,  for  purposes  inscrutable,  but  no 
doubt  to  be  reconciled  with  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  has 
drawn  a  cordon  across  the  chief  inlets,  that  you  cannot  pass. 
You  may  hover  on  the  coast;  but  woe  to  you,  if  you  attempt 
to  make  a  permanent  lodgement  in  the  interior.  Their  poor 
mud-built  villages  will  oppose  no  resistance  to  your  arms ; 
but  death  sits  portress  at  their  undefended  gates.  Yellow 
fevers,  and  blue  plagues,  and  intermittent  poisons,  that  you 
can  see  as  weU  as  feel,  hover  in  the  air.  H  you  attempt  to 
go  up  the  rivers,  pestilence  shoots  from  the  mangroves  that 
fringe  their  noble  banks ;  and  the  all-glorious  sun,  that  kin- 
dles every  thing  else  into  life  and  power,  darts  down  disease 
and  death  into  your  languid  frame.  No,  no,  Anglo-Saxon, 
this  is  not  your  vocation.*  You  may  direct  the  way,  you 
may  survey  the  coast,  you  may  point  your  finger,  make  hasty 
expeditions  into  the  interior ;  but  you  must  leave  it  to  others 
to  go  and  abide  there.  The  God  of  nature,  in  another  branch 
of  his  family,  has  chosen  out  the  instruments  of  this  great 
work,  descendants  of  the  torrid  clime,  children  of  the  burning 

•  The  success  of  the  most  recent  explorations  encourages  me  to  hope  that 
this  description  of  the  unhealthiness  of  Africa  may  be  somewhat  overcharged. 
VOL.  m.  23 
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vertical  sun,  and  fitted  them,  by  centuries  of  stern  dlsciplinei 
for  this  most  noble  work,  — 

"  From  foreign  realniB  and  lands  remote, 
Supported  by  His  can>, 
They  pass  xmharmed  thn>ugh  burning  climea, 
And  breatbe  the  tainted  airJ' 

Sir,  I  believe  that  Africa  will  be  civOized,  and  civilized  by 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  torn  from  the  land,  I  be- 
lieve it,  because  I  wUl  not  think  that  this  great  and  fertile  con- 
tinent is  to  be  forever  left  in  a  state  of  barbarity,  I  believe 
it^  because  I  see  no  other  agency  fully  competent  to  the  work. 
I  believe  it,  because  1  see  in  this  agency  a  most  wonderful 
adaptation,  and  because  hopeful  beginnings  have  already 
been  made. 

But  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  effect* 
ing  this  object  by  the  instrumentality  that  I  have  indicated 
They  are  founded,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  supposed  inca- 
pacity of  the  free  colored  population  of  this  country  and  the 
West  Indies  to  take  up  and  carry  on  such  a  work ;  and  then 
on  the  supposed  degradation,  and,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word, 
unimprovability,  of  the  native  African  races,  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  so  great  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any  such  opera- 
tion. 

Now,  I  think  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  this  comitry  and  the  West  Indies,  to  argue  from 
what  they  have  done  under  present  circumstances,  to  what 
tht*y  might  effect  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  I 
thinkj  upon  the  whole,  all  things  considered,  that  they  have 
done  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected ;  that  they  have  done 
as  well  as  persons  of  European  or  Anglo-American  origin 
would  have  done  after  three  centuries  of  similar  depression 
and  hardship.  You  will  recoUect,  sir,  tiat  Mr.  Jefferson^  in 
his  valuable  work,  the  **  Notes  on  Virginia,'*  states,  in  strong 
language^  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  colored  race,  I 
have  always  thought  that  it  ought  to  have  led  Rlr.  Jefferson 
to  hesitate  a  little  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  to  recol- 
lect that  in  the  very  same  work  he  was  obliged  to  defend  the 
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Anglo-American  race,  to  which  he  himself,  and  to  which  so 
many  of  us  belong,  against  the  very  same  imputation,  brought 
by  an  ingenious  French  writer,  the  Abb6  Raynal,  whose  opin- 
ions were  shared  by  all  the  school  of  philosophers  to  which 
he  belonged.  It  is  but  a  very  few  years,  I  do  not  know  that 
the  time  has  yet  ceased,  that  we  Anglo-Americans  were 
spoken  of  by  our  brethren  beyond  the  water,  as  a  poor,  degen- 
erate, almost  semi-barbarous  race.  In  the  liberal  journals  of 
England,  within  thirty  years,  the  question  has  been  contempt- 
.  uously  asked  in  reference  to  the  native  country  of  Franklin, 
and  Washington,  and  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  and  Madison, 
and  Marshall ;  of  Irving,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Ticknor,  Bryant, 
Cooper,  Longfellow,  and  Hawthorne,  and  hosts  of  others: 
"  Who  reads  an  American  book  ?  "  It  seems  to  me,  in  view 
of  facts  like  this,  we  ought  to  be  a  little  cautious  how  we  leap 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  free  colored  African  race  is  neces- 
sarily in  a  condition  of  hopeless  inferiority. 

Then  in  reference  to  the  other  difficulty,  about  the  unim- 
provability  of  the  African.  It  is  said  that  the  Africans  alone, 
of  all  the  branches  of  the  human  family,  have  never  been  able 
to  rise  out  of  barbarism.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  that ;  I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  knows  it.  An  impenetrable  cloud  hangs 
over  the  early  history  of  mankind  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
We  well  know,  in  reference  to  the  whole  north  and  west  of 
Europe,  and  a  great  part  of  the  south  of  Europe,  that  it  was 
utterly  barbarous  until  the  light  of  the  Roman  civilization 
shone  in  upon  it,  and  that  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
We  also  know,  that  in  very  early  times,  one  of  the  native 
African  races,  I  mean  the  Egyptians,  attained  a  high  degree 
of  culture.  They  were  the  parents  of  all  the  arts  of  Greece, 
and  through  them  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Egyptians  were 
a  colored  race.  They  did  not  belong  to  the  negro  type ;  but 
still  they  were  purely  a  colored  race,  and,  if  we  should  judge 
from  their  present  condition,  as  unimprovable  as  any  of  the 
tribes  of  Central  Africa.  Yet  we  find  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  the  massive  monuments  of  their  cheerless  arts,  that  have 
braved  the  storms  of  time  more  successfully  than  the  more 
graceful  structures  of  Rome  and  of  Greece. 
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It  is  true  that  some  nations  who  have  emerged  from  bar- 
barism at  a  later  period,  have  attained  the  precedence  over 
Airica,  and  have  kept  it  to  the  present  day ;  but  lam  not 
willing  to  believe  that  this  arises  from  causes  so  fixed  and 
pennanent  in  their  nature,  that  no  reversal,  at  no  length  of 
time,  13  to  be  hoped  from  their  operation*  We  are  led  into 
error  by  contemplating  things  too  much  in  the  gross.  There 
are  tribes  in  Africa  which  have  made  no  contemptible  pro- 
gress in  various  branches  of  human  improvement.  On  thed 
other  hand,  if  we  look  at  the  population  of  all  Europe,  if  we  ' 
cast  our  eyes  from  Lisbon  to  Archangel,  from  the  Hebrides 
to  the  Black  Sea,  if  for  a  moment  we  turn  our  thoughts  from 
the  few  who  are  born  to  wealth,  and  its  consequent  advan- 
tages, cidtiue,  education,  and  that  lordship  over  the  forces  of 
nature  which  belongs  to  cultivated  mind,  —  if  we  turn  from 
these  to  the  benighted,  oppressed,  destitute,  superstitious,  ig- 
norant, suJTering  millions,  who  pass  their  lives  in  the  hopeless 
toil  of  the  field,  the  factory,  and  the  mine  ;  whose  inheritance, 
from  generation  to  generation,  is  beggary;  whose  education, 
from  sire  to  son,  is  stolid  ignorance ;  at  whose  daily  table 
hunger  and  thirst  are  the  stewards ;  whose  occasional  festiv- 
ity is  brutal  intempemnce  ;  if  we  could  count  their  numbers, 
if  we  could  sum  up  together  in  one  frightful  mass,  all  their 
destitution  of  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  life,  and  thus  form 
an  estimate  of  the  practical  barbarism  of  the  nominally  civil- 
ized portions  of  the  world,  we  should,  I  think,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  supposed  inbred  essential  superiority  of 
the  European  races  does  not  really  exist. 

If  there  be  any  such  essential  superiority,  why  has  it  been 
so  late  in  showing  itself?  It  is  said  that  the  Africans  have 
persisted  in  their  barbarism  for  four  or  five  thousand  years. 
Buropc  persisted  in  her  barbarism  for  three  or  four  thousand 
years ;  and  in  the  great  chronology  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
are  taught  that  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day*  Sir,  it 
is  only  ten  centuries  since  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  whose  race 
we  are  so  fond  of  claiming  kindred,  were  as  barbarous  and 
uncivilized  as  many  of  the  African  tribes.  They  were  a  sav- 
age, ferocious,  warlike    people;    pirates   at  sea.  bandits   on 
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shore;  slaves  of  the  most  detestable  superstitions; 'Worship 
ping  idols  as  cruel  and  ferocious  as  themselves.  And^  asto 
the  foreign  >jlave-trade,  it  is  but  eight  centuries,  and  perhaps 
less,  since  there  was  as  much  slave-trade,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  upon  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin  at  the  present  day.  The  natives  of  England,  eight 
eenturies  ago,  were  bought  and  sent  to  the  slave  marts  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe.  At  lengthy  the  light  of  Christian* 
ity  shone  in;  refinement,  civilization,  letters,  arts,  and  by  de- 
grees all  the  delights,  all  tiie  improvements  of  life  followed  in 
their  train ;  and  now  we  talk  with  the  utmost  self-K^ompla^ 
eency  of  the  essential  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  look  down  with  disdain  upon  those  portions  of  the  hu^ 
man  femiily  who  have  lagged  a  littie  behind  us  in  the  march 
of  civilization. 

Afirica,  at  the  present  day,  is  not  in  that  state  of  utter  bar- 
barism which  popular  opinion  ascribas  to  it  Here,  again,  we ' 
do  not  sufficiently  discriminate.  We  judge  in  the  gross. 
Certainly  there  aire  tribes  wholly  broken  down  by  internal 
wars,  and  the  detestable  foreign  slave-trade ;  but  this  is  not 
Ihe  character  of  the  entire  population.  They  are  not  all  sav- 
ages. Most  of  them  live  by  agriculture.  There  is  some  tra^ 
fie  between  the  coast  and  the  interior.  Many  of  the  tribes 
have  a  respectable  architecture,  though  of  a  rude  kind,  but 
3till  implying  some  progress  of  the  arts.  Gold  dust  is  col- 
lected; iron  is  smelted  and  wrought;  weapons  and  utensils 
of  husbandry  and  household  use  are  fabricated ;  cloth  is 
woven  and  dyed;  palm-oil  is  expressed;  there  are  schools; 
and  among  the  Mohammedan  tribes,  the  Koran  is  read. 
You,  Mr.  President,  well  remember  that  twenty-one  years 
ago,  you  and  I  saw,  in  one  of  the  committee-rooms  of  yon- 
der capitol,  a  native  Afirican,  who  had  been  forty  years  a 
field  slave  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  this  country,  and  wrote 
at  the  age  of  seventy  the  Arabic  character,  with  the  fluency 
and  the  elegance  of  a  scribe.  Why,  sir,  to  give  the  last  test 
of  civilization,  Mungo  Park  tells  us  in  his  Journal,  that  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  lawsuits  are  argued  with  as  much  ability, 
as  much  fluency,  and  at  as  much  length,  as  in  Edinburgh. 
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Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  run  into  paradox  on  this  subject  I 
am  aware  that  the  condition  of  the  raost  advanced  tribes  of 
Central  Airica  is,  in  many  respects,  wretched,  and  mainly,  in 
consequence  of  the  slave-trade.  The  only  wonder  is,  that 
with  this  cancer  eating  into  their  vitals  from  age  to  age,  any  j 
degree  of  civilization  whatever  can  exist.  But^  degraded  as 
the  ninety  millions  of  Africans  are,  I  presume  you  might  find, 
in  the  aggregate,  oti  the  continent  of  Europe,  another  ninety 
millions  as  degraded,  to  which  each  country  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  would  contribute  its  quota.  The  difference  iS| 
and  it  is  certainly  an  all  important  difference,  that  in  Europe, 
intermingled  with  these  ninety  millions,  are  fifteen  or  twenty  i 
millions  possessed  of  all  degrees  of  culture,  up  to  the  very 
highest;  while  in  Africa  there  is  not  an  individual  who,  ac- 
cording to  our  standard,  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  intel- 
lectual improvement;  but  if  obvious  causes  for  this  can  be^ 
shown^  it  is  unphilosophical  to  infer  from  it  an  essential  inca- 
pacity. 

But  the  question  seems  to  me  to  be  put  at  rest,  by  what 
has  been  achieved  by  the  colored  race  in  this  country  and  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Unfavorable  as  their  position  has  been 
for  any  intellectual  progress,  we  still  all  of  us  know  that  they: 
are  competent  to  the  common  arts  and  business  of  life,  to  the 
ingenious  and  mechanical  arts,  to  keeping  accomits,  and  to 
the  common  branches  of  academical  and  professional  learning. 
Paul  Cuffee's  name  is  familiar  to  everj^body  in  my  part  of 
the  country,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  micommon  energy  and  force  of  character.  He  nav- 
igated to  Liverpool  his  own  vessel,  manned  by  a  colored 
crew.  His  father  was  a  native  African  slave ;  his  mother  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  broken  down  Indian  tribes,  some  trag- 
ments  of  which  still  linger  in  the  corners  of  Massachusetts.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  extraordinary  attainments  of  that 
native  African  prince,  Abdul  Rahaman,  If  there  was  ever  a 
native  born  gentleman  on  earth,  he  was  one.  He  had  the  oort 
and  the  air  of  a  prince,  and  the  literary  culture  of  a  scholar.* 

*  See  some  ^coimt  gf  tidfl  intonssting  person,  in  the  appendix  to  thii 
tpeech. 
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The  learned  blacksmith  of  Alabama,  now  in  Liberia,  has  at- 
tained a  celebrity  scarcely  inferior  to  his  white  brother,  who 
is  known  by  the  same  designation.  When  I  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  few  years  ago,  I  used  to  attend,  as  one  of  the  board 
of  visitors,  the  examinations  of  a  classical  school,  in  which 
there  was  a  colored  boy,  the  son  of  a  slave  in  Mississippi,  I 
think.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  pure  African  blood. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  two  youths  from  Georgia,  and 
one  of  my  own  sons,  attending  the  same  school.  I  must  say 
that  this  poor  negro  boy,  Beverly  Williams,  was  one  of  the 
best  scholars  at  the  school,  and  in  the  Latin  language  he  was 
the  best  scholar  in  his  class.  These  are  instances  that  have 
&llen  under  my  own  observation.  There  are  others,  I  am 
told,  which  show  still  more  conclusively  the  capacity  of  the 
colored  race  for  every  kind  of  intellectual  improvement. 

Now  look  at  what  they  have  done  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Think  of  the  facts  that  were  spread  before  you  in  that  ab- 
stract of  the  Society's  doings,  which  was  read  this  evening. 
It  is  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since  that  little  colony 
was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society.  In  that 
time  what  have  they  done ;  or  rather  let  me  ask,  what  have 
they  not  done  ?  They  have  established  a  well-organized  con- 
stitution of  republican  government,  which  is  administered 
with  ability  and  energy  in  peace,  and  by  the  unfortunate  ne- 
cessity of  circumstances,  also,  in  war.  They  have  courts  of 
justice,  modelled  after  our  own ;  schools,  churches,  and  lyce- 
ums.  Commerce  is  carried  on,  the  soil  is  tilled,  communica- 
tion is  opened  with  the  interior.  The  native  tribes  are  civil- 
ized; diplomatic  relations  are  creditably  sustained  with  foreign 
powers ;  and  the  two  leading  governments  of  Europe,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  have  acknowledged  their  sovereignty  and 
independence.  Would  the  same  number  of  persons,  taken 
principally  from  the  laboring  classes  of  any  portion  of  Eng- 
land or  Anglo- America,  have  done  better  than  this  ? 

Ah,  sir,  there  is  an  influence  at  work  through  the  agency 
of  this  Society,  and  other  societies,  and  through  the  agency 
of  the  colony  of  Liberia,  sufficient  to  produce  these,  and  still 
greater  effects ;  I  mean  the  influence  of  pure,  unselfish,  Chris- 
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tian  love.  This,  after  all,  is  the  only  iJifliience  tliat  never  cati 
fail.  Milittiry  power  wiU  at  times  be  resijsted  aiid  overcome; 
commercial  eoU'rprise,  however  well  plamied,  may  be  blasted; 
State  policy,  howt-ver  deep,  may  be  outwitted  j  but  pure,  un- 
selfish, manly,  mther  let  me  say,  heavenly  love,  never  did, 
and  in  the  long  run,  never  will  fail.  It  is  a  truth  which  this 
Society  ought  to  write  upon  its  bamiers,  that  it  is  not  politi- 
cal nor  military  power,  but  the  moral  sentiments,  principally 
under  the  guidance  and  influence  of  religious  zeal,  which  have 
in  all  ages  civilized  the  w^orld.  Arms,  craft,  and  mammon, 
lie  in  wait,  and  watch  their  chance  to  mingle  in  the  work,  but 
they  cannot  poison  its  vitality. 

Whatever  becomes  of  the  question  of  intellectual  superior* 
ity,  I  should  insult  this  audience,  if  1  thought  it  necessary  to 
argue  that  in  the  moral  sentiments,  the  colored  race  stand 
upon  an  equality  w^ith  ns.  1  read  a  year  or  two  ago  in  a 
newspaper,  an  anecdote  which  illustrates  this  in  so  beautiful 
and  striking  a  manner  that,  with  your  permission,  I  will  re- 
peat it 

When  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  reached  us  from 
California,  a  citizen  of  the  upper  part  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
parish  of  Rapides,  for  the  sake  of  improving  his  not  prosjier- 
ous  fortunes,  started  with  his  servant  to  get  a  share,  if  he 
could,  of  the  golden  harvest.  They  repaired  to  the  gold  re- 
gions, and  labored  together  for  a  while  with  success.  At 
length  the  strength  of  the  master  failed,  and  he  fell  danger- 
ously sick.  What  then  was  the  conduct  of  the  slave  in  those 
far-oiT  hills?  In  a  State  whose  constitution  did  not  recog- 
nize slavery,  in  that  newly  gathered  and  not  thoroughly  or- 
ganized state  of  society,  what  was  his  conduct  ?  As  his  mas- 
ter lay  sick  with  the  typhus  fever,  priest  and  Levite  came, 
and  looked  upon  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  The 
poor  slave  stood  by  him,  tendt*d  him,  protected  him  ;  by  night 
and  by  day  his  sole  companion,  nurse,  and  friend.  At  length, 
the  master  died.  What  then  was  the  conduct  of  the  slave  in 
those  distant  wastes,  as  he  stood  by  him  whom  living  he  had 
served,  but  who  was  now  laid  low  at  his  feet  by  t  lie  great  Eman- 
cipator ?     He  dug  his  decent  grave  in  the  golden  sands.     He 
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brought  together  the  earnings  of  their  joint  labor ;  these  he 
deposited  in  a  place  of  safety,  as  a  sacred  trust  for  his  mas- 
ter's family.  He  then  went  to  work  under  a  Californian  sun, 
to  earn  the  wherewithal  to  pay  his  passage  home.  That 
done,  he  went  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  in  Louis- 
iana, and  laid  down  the  little  store  at  the  feet  of  his  master's 
widow. 

Sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  story  is  true.  I  read  it  in 
a  puUie  journal.  The  Italians  have  a  proverbial  saying  of  a 
tale  like  this,  that  if  it  is  not  true,  it  k  well  invented.  Thi% 
sir,  is  too  good  to  be  invented.  It  is,  it  must  be  true.  That 
master  and  that  slave  ought  to  live  in  marble  and  in  brass ; 
and  if  it  was  not  presumptuous  in  a  person  like  me,  so  soon 
to  pass  away  and  to  be  foi^tten,  I  wotdd  say,  their  memory 
shall  never  perish. 

Fortunati  ambo !  si  quid  mea  canmna  possint, 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  evo. 

There  is  a  moral  treasure  in  that  incident  It  proves  the 
capacity  of  the  colored  race  to  civilize  AMca.  There  is  a  moral 
worth  in  it^  beyond  aU  the  riches  of  California.  If  all  her 
gold,  all  that  she  has  yet  yielded  to  the  indomitable  industry 
of  the  adventurer,  and  all  that  she  still  locks  fix)m  the  cupidity 
of  man  in  the  virgin  chambers  of  her  snow-clad  sierras,  were 
all  molten  into  one  vast  ingot,  it  would  not,  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  buy  the  moral  worth  of  that  one  incident. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Colonization  Society,  I  crave  your  par- 
don for  this  long  intrusion  upon  your  patience.  I  have  told  you, 
— pardon  that  word,  you  knew  it  before,— I  have  reminded 
you  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  of  the  instrumentality 
by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  of  the  agents  chosen,  as  I  think, 
in  the  councils  of  heaven,  for  its  performance;  and  now 
what  remains  for  us,  for  every  Mend  of  humanity,  but  to  bid 
God  speed  to  the  undertaking  ? 

VOL.  in.  24 
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ABDUL    RAHAMAN. 

The  following  notice  of  Abdul  Rabaman  is  added  in  thh  place  as  an  ap- 
propriate appendix  to  the  preceding  speeuh.  It  was  writtea  for  the  Albany 
Journal  and  Telegraph  tor  Aagoat,  1851,  at  the  request  of  its  editor, 

SiBj  —  I  have  lately  read  with  pleasure  in  your  paper  an 
account  of  a  highly  respectable  colored  man  named  AiniiPPA 
Hull,  I  fully  concur  with  your  correBpondeot,  the  author  of 
that  sketch,  that  short  accounts  of  individuab  of  the  colored 
race,  who  have  filled  spheres  of  usefulness^  or  risen  in  any 
way  to  respectability  in  the  community,  would  find  a  very 
appropriate  place  in  the  columns  of  your  journal.  Such  ac- 
counts, if  judiciously  executed,  would  tend  to  encourage  oth- 
ers similarly  situated,  to  endeavor  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
arising  from  their  complexion.  What  one  has  done  another 
can  do*  A  good  effect  would  also  be  produced  on  white 
men  by  such  narratives.  By  seeing  what  has  been  effected 
by  some  of  their  African  bretluen,  under  the  greatest  disad- 
vantagesj  they  would  begin  to  doubt  whether  there  is  that 
diversity  of  intellectual  endowments  between  the  two  races, 
which  white  men  are  too  apt  to  take  for  granted.  In  this 
way  something  may  be  effected  toward  removing  the  preju- 
dice against  a  dark  skin,  I  accordingly  send  you  a  short 
sketch  of  a  very  interesting  individual  of  the  African  race, 
with  whom  I  had  some  little  acquaintance,  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  and  who  filled,  at  that  time,  a  large  space  in  the 
attention  of  the  benevolent. 

The  person  I  allude  to  is  Abdul  Rahaman,  so  his  name 
was  written  at  length ;  but  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  usu- 
ally shortened  into  Abderhaman.  Some  account  of  him  is 
given. in  the  tweiiih  annual  report  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  from  which  and  personal  recollection^  the  fol- 
lowing description  is  taken-  He  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Timbuctoo  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
about  the  year  1764 ;  which  city  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
populous  in  Central  Africa,  and  his  grandfather,  Almam  Ibra/- 
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him,  was  the  sovereign  of  the  neighboring  region.  His  father, 
also  named  Almam  Ibrahim,  was  sent,  while  Abdul  was  still 
young,  to  govern  the  tributary  province  of  Foota  Jallo,  a  pop- 
ulous and  fertile  dependency  of  Timbuctoo,  lying  between 
that  city  and  the  coast.  This  province  subsequently  became 
independent  of  Timbuctoo,  Almam  Ibrahim  the  younger 
having  apparently  thrown  off  his  father's  government  Abdul 
was  brought  up  and  educated  at  Timbuctoo  and  partly  at 
Teemboo,  his  father's  residence.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
he  held  a  command  in  the  army  of  Foota  Jallo,  and  led  an 
expedition  against  the  Eboes,  a  tribe  lying  to  the  north  of 
that  region.  In  a  battle  which  ensued  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  with  a  considerable  part  of  his  forces  sold 
to  a  slave-trader.  He  was  first  carried  to  the  West  Indies 
and  thence  to  Natchez,  in  Mississippi.  This  was  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  before  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  while  this 
vast  territory  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain. 

This  account  of  the  early  life,  rank,  and  education  of  Abdul 
does'  not  rest  wholly  on  his  own  statement,  although  that  is 
entitled  to  credit  While  he  was  yet  living  at  his  father's 
court  at  Foota  Jallo,  Dr.  Cox,  a  surgeon  on  board  an  Amer- 
ican trading  vessel,  having  landed  and  missed  his  way  on 
shore,  was  left  by  the  ship  to  which  he  belonged.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  determined  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  He  travelled  for  several  days  in  the 
execution  of  this  purpose,  during  which  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  leg,  and  arrived  at  length  at  the  capital  of 
Foota  Jallo,  friendless  and  exhausted.  Here  he  was  received 
with  the  utmost  kindness  by  Abdul  and  his  father,  and  after 
having  enjoyed  their  protection  and  hospitality  for  six  months 
went  back  to  the  coast,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  there, 
on  a  return  voyage,  the  vessel  by  which  he  had  been  aban- 
doned. In  this  vessel  Dr.  Cox  took  passage  for  America. 
By  a  most  extraordinary  interposition  of  Providence,  after  an 
interval  of  many  years.  Dr.  Cox  encountered  and  recognized 
Abdul  in  the  streets  of  Natchez.  "  He  had  then  been  for  six- 
teen years  a  slave.  The  interview  was  one  of  affecting  inter- 
est; and  liberal  but  unsuccessful  offers  were  made  by  Dr. 
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Cox,  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  one  to  whom  he  felt  hiniself 
BO  deeply  indebted,*'  *  The  account  which  Abdul  had  given 
of  himself  was  thu3  confirmed  by  the  misnspicioiis  testimony 
of  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  passed  several  months  at  the  seat  of  his 
father's  governmenL 

The  education  which  Abdul  had  received  in  his  youth 
spoke  for  itself.  It  was,  no  doubt,  very  limited  compared 
with  the  standard  of  European  or  American  education.  But 
when  I  saw  him  at  Washington,  after  a  long  hfe  passed  in 
slavery,  he  was  able  to  read  the  Koran  with  fluency,  and 
wrote  the  Arabic  character  with  great  elegance.  He  was 
said  to  be  still  master  of  several  African  languages.  Many 
ladies  at  Washington  requested  him  to  put  his  autograph  in 
their  albums.  These  aceompUshmeiit^,  considered  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  state  of  society  existing  in  Central  Africa,  are 
Bufficient  indications,  that  Abdul  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  most  favored  position  known  in  that  country. 

Of  the  incidents  of  his  life  while  he  remained  a  slave,  I 
have  seen  no  account.  The  most  extraordinary  was  no  doubt 
that  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  his  meeting  with  Dr. 
Cox  in  the  streets  of  Natchez,  after  he  had  been  sixteen  years 
in  servitude.  Dr.  Cox  endeavored  at  that  time  to  procure  his 
emancipation,  but  without  success.  It  is  painful  to  reflect 
that  this  well-bred,  well-educated  gentleman,  (for  such  he 
was,)  should  have  been  held  in  slavery  for  twenty- four  years 
longer.  He  appears,  however,'  to  have  been  kindly  treated, 
and  for  the  latter  part  of  the  time  was  employed  in  confiden- 
tial trusts.  He  became  a  professing  Christian,  and  brought 
up  a  large  family  of  children  and  grandchildren. 

At  length,  however,  his  cruel  fortunes  gained  puoScity, 
His  master,  who  had  refused  liberal  otTers  of  Dr.  Cox  twenty- 
four  years  before,  now  named  a  price  at  which  he  would  lib- 
erate Abdul  and  his  family.  The  sympathy  of  the  benevo- 
lent throughout  the  Union  was  appealed  to,  and  the  sum  of 
four  thousand  dollars  (not  more  than  half  the  amount  de- 
manded) was  contributed  for  their  ransom.     The  President 
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€^  the  United  States  was  appealed  to,^uid  ia  stated  to  have 
taken  Abdul  under  his  protection ;,  but  in  what  way  we  are 
not  informed. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  I  saw  this  remarkable  person, 
who  was  then  probably  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He 
waa  rather  tall  and  spare,  but  quite  erect.  His  hair  was 
white,  but  he  had  apparently  none  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 
He  spoke  the  English  language  and  without  accent.  His 
complexion  was  quite  black,  but  his  features  not  of  the  com- 
mon Afirican  type.  He  had  an  ease  and  dignity  of  mann^ 
which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed,  and  which,  considering 
the  life  he  had  led,  were  truly  wonderful.  His  deportment 
would  have  been  thought  that  of  a  gentleman  in  any  com- 
pany,  however  refined.  He  was  evidently  one  of  nature's  no- 
bility. Besides  his  knowledge  of  the  literal  Arabic,  he  was 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  living  dialects  of  Western 
Afiica. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  emancipation  of  Abdul  and  his  family,  influenced  by 
the  hope  and  belief,  that  he  could  render  material  service  to 
their  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  As  late  as  1825  it  was 
ascertained  that  his  brother  (bearing  a  name  to  which  passing 
events  on  the  northern  coast  have  given  celebrity,  Abd-el- 
Kader,)  was  the  ruler  at  Foota  Jallo,  and  that  his  family  con- 
nections were  among  the  most  powerful  chieftains  between 
Timbuctoo  and  the  coast.  These  circumstances  seemed  to 
mark  out  Abdul,  as  by  the  finger  of  Providence,  for  service 
of  the  highest  importance  in  promoting  the  civilization  of 
Africa.  Early  in  1830  he  embarked  with  his  wife  for  Liberia 
in  company  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  emigrants.  He  died 
shortly  after  his  return  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  melan- 
choly event  is  briefly  recorded  in  the  thirteenth  annual  report 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  no  further  account  is  given 
of  his  restoration  to  his  native  land  and  to  his  kindred.  We 
are  left  to  conjecture,  as  to  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed  when  his  feet  pressed  again  the  soil  of  Africa,  and  he 
found  himself  restored  to  his  father's  house.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  happiness  to  be  en- 
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joyed  on  the  return  to  his  native  land.  He  was  a  peraon  of 
strong  sense  and  of  cultivated  mind.  He  had  passed  forty 
years  in  this  country,  in  the  condition  of  a  slave,  it  is  true, 
but  apparently  under  a  kind  master.  He  had  undoubtedly 
witnessed  and  to  some  extent  shared  a  variety  of  social  com- 
forts and  civilized  improvements,  unknown  even  to  the  most 
favored  caste  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  Besides  this,  the 
power  of  habit  is  so  great,  that  an  entire  change  in  the  mode 
of  life  pursued  for  years,  even  a  change  for  the  better,  seems 
to  be  made  with  reluctance.  There  are  several  instances  in 
the  early  history  of  New  England  of  men,  women,  and  chil" 
dren,  made  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Indians,  carried  back  into 
the  forest,  and  there  brought  up  in  a  state  little  if  any  better 
than  slavery.  It  sometimes  happened,  when  in  after-life  per- 
sons of  this  description  were  ransomed  by  their  friends,  that 
they  refused  to  come  back  to  their  families.  There  are  cases, 
I  believe,  in  which  after  retinrning  and  passing  some  time 
with  their  natural  kindred,  they  disappeared  and  went  back 
to  the  Indian  families,  into  which  they  had  been  adopted. 

This  seems  truly  astonishing,  when  we  consider  the  state 
of  squalid  want  in  which  our  North  American  Indians  lived. 
When  Winalow  visited  Massasoit  in  1620,  he  received  the 
best  entertainment  to  be  liad  at  his  court,  but  it  was  such 
as  would  be  thought  mean  in  a  pauperis  hovel;  and  yet 
men  and  women  accustomed  to  such  comforts  as  were  af- 
forded by  a  New  England  home,  were  found  willing  to  go 
back  to  the  privations  of  savage  life.  In  Abdul's  case,  as  far 
as  material  life  is  concerned,  the  contrast  was  probably 
against  the  state  of  things  which  must  have  met  him,  on  his 
return  to  his  native  land.  He  had  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  been  employed  rather  as  a  coiifidential  clerk  than  a 
slave ;  had  travelled  through  the  United  States  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  interest;  had  been  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
committees  of  Congress ;  had  been  a  welcome  attendant  on 
public  meetings,  where  his  extraordinary  narrative  awakened 
the  deepest  sympathy ;  had  been  invited  and  conversed  with, 
probably  complimented  and  flattered  by  men  and  women  of 
accomplishment  and  intelligence,  in  the  large  towns  which  he 
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had  visited  A  very  different  existence  awaited  him  in  the 
mnd-built  cabins  of  his  native  land,  for  such  are  the  palaces 
of  Teembo  and  Timbuctoo.  His  situation  reminds  one  of 
that  of  Omai,  the  native  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  who  was 
brought  to  England  in  the  last  century,  and  whose  case  is  so 
beautiftdly  described  by  Cowper  in  the  "  Task : "  — 

"  Thou  hast  found  again 
Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  pakns  and  yams, 
And  homestall  thatched  with  leaves.    But  hast  thou  found 
Their  former  charms  ?    And  having  seen  our  state, 
Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 
Of  equipage,  our  gardens  and  our  sports. 
And  heard  our  music ;  are  thy  simple  friends, 
Thy  idmple  &re,  and  all  thy  plain  delights 
As  dear  to  thee  as  once  ?    And  have  thy  joys 
Lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  ours  ?  ** 

There  was  one  great  sorrow  with  which  Abdul  must  have 
been  overwhelmed  on  his  return  to  Africa.  The  strongest 
and  deepest  impression  which  he  carried  back  from  the 
United  States,  no  doubt  must  have  been  a  horror  at  the 
thought  of  slavery.  But  slavery  surrounded  him  in  its  worst 
and  most  barbarous  forms  at  his  father's  residence.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  terrible  condition  of  African  life,  we  may  em- 
phatically apply  to  Abdul  the  lines  of  the  poet  in  reference  to 
Omai, — 

"  I  see  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  honest  tears, 
A  patriot's  for  his  country ;  thou  art  sad 
At  thought  of  her  forlorn  and  abject  state. 
From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raise  her  up." 

In  one  point  the  case  of  Omai  was  different  from  that  of 
Abdul.     Cowper  says  of  the  former, — 

" we  returned  thee  rude. 

And  ignorant,  except  of  outward  show." 

Abdul,  on  the  contrary,  went  back,  as  was  understood  at  the 
time,  a  convert  from  Mahometanism  to  Christianity.  If  I 
mistake  not,  it  was  reported  in  this  country,  that  on  returning 
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to  his  native  laiid^  he  again  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Koran.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  evidence  of  the  fact  was 
ever  received,  and  it  is  possible  that  I  may  do  a  wrong  (it  ia 
certainly  unintentional)  to  the  memory  of  Abdul  by  the  bare 
suggestion.  If  it  be  true  that  on  his  return  to  his  native  land 
and  kindred,  be  embraced  again  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  I 
yhonld  not  be  inclined  to  judge  him  with  great  se%"erity.  It 
is  not  probable  that  he  became  a  Christian  because  he  had 
carefully  weighed  the  Bible  agamst  the  Koran,  or  compared 
the  evidence  on  which  they  respectively  rest.  His  Christian- 
ity was  probably  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  conviction.  He 
became  a  believer,  or  what  he  thought  such,  in  ihin  country, 
because  serious  and  gotxl  people  around  him  were  Christians* 
On  his  return  to  his  native  land,  his  new-born  faith  had  to 
undergo  a  fonnidable  trial.  With  the  rush  of  thoughts  that 
came  back  upon  his  mind,  —  coimtry  regained,  home  revisitedj 
the  surviving  friends  of  his  youth  restored  to  his  embrace^  the 
minaret  from  which,  in  his  childhood,  he  bad  heard  the  muez- 
zin call  the  hour  of  prayer,  again  presented  to  his  eyes, — 
with  all  these  faded  ideas  starting  into  fresh  life,  was  it  strange 
if  his  faith  in  the  new  religion  should  be  shaken?  Was  it 
strange  if  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  that  the  Bible  might 
be  the  book  of  the  white  man,  and  the  Koran  the  book  of  the 
dark  races?  We  must  remember  that  Cliristians  have  not 
done  much  to  recommend  their  faith,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
either  to  Mussulman  or  Pagan.  K  we  pardon  Henry  the 
Fourth  for  turning  Catholic,  that  he  might  become  king  of 
France,  1  think  we  should  feel  charitably  toward  an  African 
prince,  who,  having  become  a  Christian  while  held  in  Chris- 
tian bondage,  returns  to  the  religion  in  which  he  was  brought 
up,  when  restored  to  his  native  land*  But  I  repeat,  I  have 
only  a  dim  recollection  that  auch  was  the  case  with  AbduL 

I  would  close  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  with  one  or 
two  general  remarks.  The  first  is,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  some  of  the  tribes  of  Africa,  there  are  highly  im- 
proved races  on  that  vast  continent.  Abdul  was  no  doubt  a 
person  of  superior  endowments,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  be* 
longed   to  a  people   not   efcisentially  below  Europeans   and 
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Americans  in  their  capacity  for  -  intellectucll'  improvement 
And  how  few  Americans  or  Europeans,  after  forty  years' 
bondage,  would  have  come  out  like  Abdul,  unbroken  in  body 
and  mind !  Let  us  all  learn  by  this  example  to  respedt  the 
African  race^  as  one  whose  best  specimens  will  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  our  own,  and  remember,  that  there  are  races 
in  Europe,  which  fall  far  below  the  boasted  standard  of  Cau- 
casian blood 

Another  reflection,  and  that  of  a  most  painful  character,  is, 
that  Africans  belonging  to  these  superior  races  are  just  as 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  slave-trader  as  any  others. 
The  traffic  in  human  flesh  makes  no  distinctions.  Other  in- 
stances besides  this  of  Abdul  are  known,  in  which  men  of  ed- 
ucation like  him  have  been  kidnapped  in  Africa,  and  sold  into 
life-long  bondage.     It  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  an  aggrava-  / 

tion  of  slavery  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  men  and 
women  of  high  rank  and  refinement  were,  by  the  fortune  of 
war,  reduced  by  their  conquerers  to  slavery.  This  was  repeat- 
edly the  case,  also,  with  the  children  of  Israel.  But  we  see  in 
the  instance  of  Abdul,  (and  no  doubt  the  annals  of  the  slave- 
trade  could  furnish  hundreds  of  similar  cases,)  that  Africans 
bom  and  bred  to  high  fortune,  and  educated  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Mahometan  countries,  are  liable  to  be  subjected  to 
all  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and  all  the  woes  of 
hopeless  bondage.  If  we  could  read  these  dark  annals,  I  fear 
we  should  find  that  for  one  case  like  Abdul  of  a  person  of  this 
description,  able  to  bear  up  under  this  heavy  and  dispiriting 
load,  hundreds  sink  down  broken-hearted,  and  bury  their  sor- 
rows in  the  only  refrige  which  never  fails  the  children  •  of 
misery,  the  grave. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  our  colored  brethren  throughout 
the  country  may  derive  a  lesson  of  encouragement  from  the 
story  of  Abdul.  He  was  evidently  one  who  looked  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  and  hoped  on  even  against  hope,  till  the 
hour  of  fulfilment  came.  Mr.  Bryant,  in  one  of  his  most  beau- 
tiful pieces,  describes  an  "  African  Chief,"  who  having  been 
made  a  prisoner  of  war  like  Abdul  and  sold  to  a  slave-trader 
died  prematurely  of  a  broken  heart  Such  would  have  been  the 
VOL.  m.  25 
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fate  of  Abdul  had  he  straggled  too  fiercely  against  his  cmel 
fate.  By  calm  courage,  Christian  patience,  and  a  genial  hope 
of  better  times,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of 
long  years  of  subjection,  and  emerged  at  last  to  freedom  for 
himself  and  family,  and  a  prosperous  return  to  his  native 
land 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Historical  Society:— 
Although  I  appear  before  you  at  the  season  at  which  the 
various  religious,  moral,  and  philanthropic  societies  usually 
hold  their  annual  meetings  to  discuss  the  stirring  and  contro- 
verted topics  of  the  day,  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  the  pro- 
prieties of  this  occasion  require  me  to  abstain  from  such  sub- 
jects ;  and  to  select  a  theme  falling,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
within  the  province  of  a  historical  society.  I  propose,  ac- 
cordingly, to  attempt  this  evening,  to  sketch  the  history  of 
the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America  and  of  immigration 
to  the  United  States.  I  can  of  course  offer  you,  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  address,  but  a  most  superficial  view  of  so 
vast  a  subject ;  but  I  have  thought  that  even  a  sketch  of  a 
subject,  which  concerns  us  so  directly  and  in  so  many  ways, 
would  suggest  important  trains  of  reflection  to  thoughtful 
minds.  Words  written  or  spoken  are  at  best  but  a  kind  of 
shorthand,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader  or  hearer.  I  shall  be 
gratified  if,  after  honoring  my  hasty  outline  with  your  kind 
attention,  you  shall  deem  it  worth  filling  up  from  your  own 
stores  of  knowledge  and  thought  You  will  forgive  me,  if,  in 
the  attempt  to  give  a  certain  completeness  to  the  narrative,  I 
shall  be  led  to  glance  at  a  few  facts,  which,  however  interest- 
ing, may  seem  to  you  too  familiar  for  repetition. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an  Italian  mari- 
ner, a  citizen  of  the  little  republic  of  Genoa,  who  had  hitherto 

*  A  lecture  originally  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
in  Boston,  and  repeated  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1858. 
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gained  his  livelihood  as  a  pilot  in  the  commercial  marine  of  j 
different  countries,  made  his  appearance  successively  at  vari«^| 
ous  courts  in  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  soliciting  patron- ^^ 
age  and  aid  for  a  bold  and  novel  project  in  navigation.  The 
state  of  the  times  was  in  some  degree  favorable  to  the  adven> 
ture.  The  Portuguese  bad  for  half  a  century  been  poshing 
their  discoveries  southward  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
had  ventured  into  the  Atlantic  as  far  as  the  Azores.  Several 
conspiring  causes,  and  especially  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  had  produced  a  general  revival  of  intelligence.  Still, 
however,  the  state  of  things  in  this  respect  was,  at  that  time^ 
very  different  from  what  we  witness  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  On  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
there  was  but  little  improvement  over  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  new  culture  centred  in  the  convent,  the 
court,  and  the  university,  places  essentially  distrustful  of  bold 
novelties. 

The  idea  of  reaching  the  Eaat  by  a  voyage  around  the  Af- 
rican continent  had  begun  to  assume  consistency ;  but  the 
vastly  more  significant  idea,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  and  ca- 
pable of  being  circumnavigated,  had  by  no  means  become 
incorporated  into  the  general  intelligence  of  the  age.  The 
Portuguese  navigators  felt  themselves  safe  as  they  crept  along 
the  African  coast,  venturing  each  voyage  a  few  leagues  fur- 
ther, doubling  a  new  headland,  ascending  some  before  unex- 
plored river,  and  holding  a  palaver  with  some  new  tribe  of  the 
native  races.  But  to  turn  the  prows  of  their  vessels  boldly  to 
the  west,  to  embark  upon  an  ocean,  not  believed,  in  the  popu- 
lar geography  of  the  day,  to  have  an  outer  shore,  to  pass  that 
bourne  from  which  no  traveller  had  ever  returned,  and  from 
which  experience  had  not  taught  that  any  traveller  could  re- 
turn, and  thus  to  reach  the  East  by  sailing  in  a  western  direc- 
tion,— this  was  a  conception  which  no  human  being  is  known 
to  have  formed  before  Columbus,  and  which  he  proposed  t0^| 
the  governments  of  Italy^  of  Spain,  and  of  Portugal,  and  for  a 
a  long  time  without  success.  The  state  of  science  was  not 
such  as  to  enable  men  to  discriminate  between  the  improba- 
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Ue  and  untried  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  impossible  and  ab- 
fiuid  on  the  other.  They  looked  upon  Columbus  as  we  did 
thirty  years  ago  upon  Captain  Symmes. 

But  the  illustrious  adventurer  persevered*  Sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment clouded  his  spirits,  but  did  not  shake  his  faith 
nor  subdue  his  will.  His  well-instructed  imagination  had 
taken. firm  hold  of  the  idea  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere.  What 
seemed  to  the  multitude  even  of  the  educated  of  that  day  a 
doubtful  and  somewhat  mystical  theory ;  what  appeared  to 
tbe  uninformed  mass  a  monstrous  paradox,  contradicted  by 
every  step  we  take  upon  the  broad,  flat  earth  which  we  daily 
tread  beneath  our  feet; — that  great  and  fruitful  truth  revealed 
itself. to  the  serene  intelligence  of  Columbus  as  a  practical 
fiujt,  on  which  he  was  willing  to  stake  all  he  had,  —  character 
and  life.  And  it  deserves  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the 
most  illustrious  example  of  the  connection  of  scientific  theory 
with  great  practical  results,  that  the  dbcovery  of  America, 
with  all  its  momentous  consequences  to  mankind,  is  owing 
to  the  distinct  conception  in  the  mind  of  Columbus  of  this 
single  scientific  proposition,  —  the  terraqueous  earth  is  a 
sphere. 

After  years  of  fruitless  and  heart-sick  solicitation,  after  offer- 
ing in  effect  to  this  monarch  and  to  that  monarch  the  gift  of 
a  hemisphere,  the  great  discoverer  touches  upon  a  partial  suc- 
cess. He  succeeds,  not  in  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  his  coun- 
trymen at  Genoa  and  Venice  for  a  brave  brother  sailor ;  not 
in  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  Portugal ;  not  in  stimulating 
the  commercial  thrift  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  or  the  pious  am- 
bition of  the.  Catholic  King.  His  sorrowful  perseverance 
touched  the  heart  of  a  noble  princess,  worthy  the  throne 
which  she  adorned.  The  new  world,  which  was  just  escap- 
ing the  subtle  kingcraft  of  Ferdinand,  was  saved  to  Spain  by 
the  womanly  compassion  of  Isabella. 

It  is  truly  melancholy,  however,  to  contemplate  the 
wretched  equipment,  for  which  the  most  powerful  princess  in 
Christendom  wasr  ready  to  pledge  her  jewels.  Floating  cas- 
tles will  soon  be  fitted  out  to  convey  the  miserable  natives  of 
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Africa  to  the  golden  shores  of  America,  and  towering  galleona 
will  be  despatched  to  bring  home  the  guilty  treasures  to 
Spain ;  but  three  small  vessels,  two  of  which  were  without  a 
deck,  and  neither  of  them  probably  exceeding  the  capacity  of 
a  pilot-boat,  and  even  these  impressed  into  the  public  service, 
compose  the  expedition,  fitted  out  under  royal  patronage,  to 
realize  that  magnificent  conception  in  which  the  creative  mind^J 
of  Columbus  had  planted  the  germs  of  a  new  world.  ^H 

No  chapter  of  romance  equals  the  interest  of  this  expedi*  ' 
tion.  The  mosit  fascinating  of  the  works  of  fiction  which 
have  issued  firora  the  modern  press  have,  to  my  taste,  no  at-  g 
traction  compared  with  the  pages  in  which  the  first  %^oyage  of  .^H 
Columbus  is  described  by  Robertson,  and  still  more  by  our^^ 
own  Irving  and  Prescott,  the  last  two  enjoying  the  advantage 
over  the  great  Scottish  historian  of  possessing  the  lately  dis- 
covered journals  and  letters  of  Columbus  himself.  The  de- 
parture from  Palos,  where  a  few  years  before  he  had  begged  ^ 
a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  for  his  way  worn  child  r^| 
his  final  farewell  to  the  old  world  at  the  Canaries;  his  en-  ■ 
trance  upon  the  trade- winds,  which  then,  for  the  first  time, 
filled  a  Eiuopean  sail ;  the  portentous  variation  of  the  needle, 
never  before  observed ;  the  fearful  course  westward  and  west- 
ward, day  after  day  and  night  after  nighty  over  the  unknown 
ocean;  the  mutinous  and  ill-appeased  crew; — at  length,  when 
hope  had  turned  to  despair  in  every  heart  but  one,  the  tokens 
of  land ;  the  cloud-banks  on  the  western  horizon  ;  the  logs  of 
drift-wood;  the  fi-esh  shrub  floating  with  its  leaves  and  berries; 
the  flocks  of  land-birds ;  the  shoals  of  fish  that  inhabit  shallow 
water ;  the  indescribable  smell  of  the  shore ;  the  mysterious 
presentiment  that  seems  ever  to  go  before  a  great  event  ;*^ 
and,  finally,  on  that  ever  memorable  night  of  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1492,  the  moving  light  seen  by  the  sleepless  eye  of  the 
great  discoverer  liimsell*  from  the  deck  of  the  Santa  Mariaj 
and  in  the  morning  the  real,  undoubted  land,  swelling  up  Irom 
the  bosom  of  the  deep,  with  its  plains,  and  hills,  and  forests, 
and  rocks,  and  streams,  and  strange,  new  races  of  menj^^ 


«  See  above,  p.  238. 
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tiiese  ore  incidents  in  which  the  authentic  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  our  continent  excels  the  specious  wonders  of  ro- 
mance, as  much  as  gold  excels  tinsel,  or  the  sun  in  the  heavens 
oatshines  that  flickering  taper. 

But  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  this  interest- 
ing narrative,  or  to  follow  out  this  most  wonderful  of  histo- 
ries, sinking  as  it  soon  did  into  a  tale  of  sorrow  for  Columbus 
himself,  and  before  long  ending  in  one  of  the  most  fidghtfiil 
tragedies  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
law  of  humanity,  that  events  the  most  desirable  and  achieve- 
ments the  most  important  should,  either  in  their  inception  or 
progress,  be  mixed  up  with  disasters,  crimes,  and  sorrows 
which  it  makes  the  heart  sick  to  record. 

The  discovery  of  America,  I  need  hardly  say,  produced  a 
vast  extension  of  the  territory  of  the  power  under  whose  au- 
spices the  discovery  was  made.  In  contemplating  this  point, 
we  encounter  one  of  the  most  terrible  mysteries  in  the  history 
of  our  race.  "Extension  of  territory!"  you  are  ready  to 
exclaim ;  "  how  could  Spain  acquire  any  territory  by  the  fact 
that  a  navigator,  sailing  under  her  patronage,  had  landed 
upon  one  or  two  islands  near  the  continent  of  America,  and 
coasted  for  a  few  hundred  miles  along  its  shores?  These 
shores  and  islands  are  not  a  desert  on  which  Columbus,  like 
a  Robinson  Crusoe  of  a  higher  order,  has  landed  and  taken 
possession.  They  are  occupied  and  settled, — crowded,  even, 
with  inhabitants, — subject  to  the  government  of  their  native 
chiefs ;  and  neither  by  inheritance,  colonization,  nor  as  yet  by 
conquest,  has  any  human  being  in  Europe  a  right  to  rule  over 
them  or  to  possess  a  square  foot  of  their  territory."  Such  are 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  such,  one  would  say,  ought  to  be 
the  law  and  equity  of  the  case.  But  alas  for  the  native  chiefs 
and  the  native  races !  Before  he  sailed  from  Spain,  Colum- 
bus was  fornished  with  a  piece  of  parchment  a  foot  and  a 
half  square,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  creating  him  their 
viceroy  and  high-admiral  in  all  the  seas,  islands,  and  con- 
tinents which  he  should  discover,  his  heirs  for  ever  to  enjoy 
the  same  offices.  The  viceroy  of  the  absolute  monarchs  of 
Aragon  and  Castile ! 
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Thus  was  America  conquered  before  it  was  discovered. 
By  the  law  of  nations  as  then  understood^  (and  I  fear  there  is 
lesa  change  in  its  doctrines  at  the  present  day  than  we  should 
be  ready  to  think,)  a  sovereign  right  to  the  territory  and  gov- 
ernment of  all  newly  discovered  regions  inhabited  by  heathen 
tribes  was  believed  to  vest  in  the  Christian  prince  under 
whose  auspices  the  discovery  was  made,  subject  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Pope,  as  the  ultimate  disposer  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  Such  was  the  law  of  nations,  as  then  under- 
stood, in  virtue  of  which,  from  the  moment  Columbus,  on 
that  memorable  night  to  wiiieh  I  have  alluded,  caught,  irom 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Santa  Maria,  the  twinkling  beams  of 
a  taper  firom  the  shores  of  San  Salvador,  all  the  territorial  and 
political  riglits  of  its  simple  inhabitants  were  extinguished  for 
ever.  When  on  the  following  morning  the  keel  of  his  vessel 
grated  upon  the  much  longed  for  strand,  it  eompleted,  with 
more  than  electric  speed,  that  terrible  circuit  which  connected 
the  islands  and  the  continent  with  the  footstool  of  the  Span- 
ish  throne*  As  he  landed  upon  the  virgin  shore,  its  native 
inhabitants,  could  they  have  foreseen  the  future,  would  have 
felt,  if  I  may  presume  thus  to  apply  the  words,  that  virtue  had 
gone  out  of  it  for  ever.  With  some  of  them  the  process  w^as 
sharp  and  instantaneous,  with  others  more  gradual,  but  not  ^ 
less  sure ;  with  some,  even  after  nearly  four  centuries,  it  iafl 
still  going  on ;  but  with  all  it  was  an  irrevocable  doom.  The 
wild  and  warlike,  the  indolent  and  semi-civilized,  the  bloody 
Aztec,  the  inoffensi^^  Peruvian,  the  fierce  Araucanian,  — all 
fared  alike  ;  a  foreign  rule  and  an  iron  yoke  settled  or  is  set- 
tling down  upon  their  necks  for  ever. 

Such  was  the  law  of  nations  of  that  day,  not  enacted^  how*! 
ever,  by  Spain.  It  was  in  reality  the  old  principle  of  th€ 
right  of  the  strongest,  disguised  by  a  pretext ;  a  colossal  irou^ 
falsehood  gilded  over  with  the  thin  foil  of  a  seeming  truth,, 
it  was  the  same  principle  which  prompted  the  eternal  war8| 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Aristotle  asserts,  without  quali- 
fication, that  the  Greeks  had  a  perpetual  right  of  war  and 
conquest  against  the  barbajians, — that  is,  all  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  the  pupil  of  Aristotle  proclaimed  this  doctrine  at 
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the  head  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  on  the  banks  of  the  In- 
dus. The  iTraption  of  the  baibarous  races  into  Europe,  dur- 
ing the  centuries  that  preceded  and  followed  Christianity, 
rested  on  as  good  a  principle,-**- rather  better, — the  pretext 
tmly  was  iraried;  although  the  Gauls  and  Goths  did  not 
probably  trouble  themselves  much  about  pretexts.  They 
adopted  rather  the  simple  philosophy  of  the  robber  chieftain 
of  the  •  Scottish  Highlands : — 

"Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  jiot  sally  forth, 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ?  " 

When  the  Mohammedan  races  rose  to  power,  they  claimed 
dominion  over  all  who  disbelieved  the  Koran.  Conversion 
or  extermination  was  the  alternative  which  they  offered  to  the 
world,  and  which  was  announced  in  letters  of  fire  and  blood 
from  Spain  to  the  Ganges.  The  states  of  Christian  Europe 
did  but  retort  the  principle  and  the  practice,  when,  in  a  series 
of  crusades,  kept  up  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  they 
poured  desolation  over  the  west  of  Asia,  in  order  to  rescue 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  firom  the  possession  of 
unbelievers. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  public  law  and  the  practice 
under  them,  as  they  existed  when  the  great  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  took  place.  When  the  Por- 
tuguese began  to  push  their  adventures  far  to  the  south  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  order  to  give  to  those  principles  the 
highest  sanction,  they  procured  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  in 
1454y  the  grant  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  all  the  heathen 
tribes,  nations,  and  countries  discovered  or  to  be  discovered 
by  them,  from  Africa  to  India,  and  the  exclusive  title  thus 
conferred  was  recognized  by  all  the  other  nations  of  Christen- 
dom.* 

On  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  first  voyage,  the  king 
of  Spain,  not  to  fall  behind  his  neighbors  in  the  strength  of 

*  See  the  original  of  this  curious  document  in  the  Corps  Diplomatique  of 
Dnmont,  Tom.  HI.  p.  200. 
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his  title,  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  from  Pope  Alexander  the 

Sixth  a  similar  grant  of  all  the  heathen  lands  discovered  by 
Columbus,  or  which  might  hereafter  be  discovered,  in  the 
west*  To  preclude  as  far  as  possible  all  conflict  with  Por- 
tugal, the  famous  line  of  demarcation  was  projected  from  the 
north  to  the  sooth,  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores,  cut- 
ting the  earth  into  halves,  like  an  apple,  and,  as  far  as  the 
new  discoveries  were  concerned,  giving  to  the  Spaniards  all 
west  of  the  line,  and  confirming  all  east  of  it  to  the  Portu- 
guese, in  virtue  of  the  grant  already  mentioned  of  Pope  Nich- 
olas the  Fifth. 

I  regret  that  want  of  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  curious  history  of  this  line  of  demarcation,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  states  having  boundary  controversies,  and  especially 
our  sister  republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that,  having  had  its  origin  in  the  papal  bull  just 
referred  to  of  1454,  it  remained  a  subject  of  dispute  and  col- 
lision for  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  years,  and  was  finally 
settled  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815! 

The  territorial  extension  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  which  re- 
sulted from  the  discovery  of  America,  was  followed  by  the 
most  extraordinary  eiTects  upon  the  commerce,  the  finances, 
and  the  politics  generally,  of  those  two  countries,  and  through 
them  of  the  world.  The  overland  trade  to  the  East,  the 
great  commercial  interest  of  the  middle  ages,  w^as  aban- 
doned. The  whole  of  South  America,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  North  America,  were,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  settled  by  those  governments;  who  organized  in 
their  transatlantic  possessions  a  colonial  system  of  the  most 
rigid  and  despotic  character,  reflecting  as  far  as  was  practica- 
ble in  distant  provinces  beyond  the  sea,  the  stern  features  of 
the  mother  country.  The  precious  metals,  and  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  to  the  East,  were  the  great  objects  to  be  secured. 
Aliens  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  American  viceroyalties ; 
none  birt  a  contraband  trade  was  carried  on  by  foreigners  at 
the  seaports.     To  prevent  this  trade,  a  severe  right  of  search 


^  See  the  original  in  IhuDont,  Torn,  HZ.  p.  302. 
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was  instituted  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  coasts,  on  either 
ocean.  I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity,  in  another  place, 
to  advert  to  the  effects  of  this  system  upon  the  international 
relations  of  Europe.*  Native  subjects  could  emigrate  to  these 
vast  colonial  possessions  only  with  the  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernment Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  was  unknown. 
Instead  of  affording  an  asylum  to  persons  dissenting  from  the 
religion  of  the  State,  conformity  of  belief  was,  if  possible, 
enforced  more  rigidly  in  the  colonies  than  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. No  relaxation  in  this  respect  has,  I  believe,  taken  place 
in  the  remaining  colonies  of  Spain  even  to  the  present  day. 
As  for  the  aboriginal  tribes,  after  the  first  work  of  extermina- 
tion was  over,  a  remnant  was  saved  from  destruction  by  being 
reduced  to  a  state  of  predial  servitude.  The  dejected  and 
spiritless  posterity^  of  the  warlike  tribes  that  offered  no  mean 
resistance  to  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  are  now  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  drawers  of  water  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  In  a  word, 
from  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Patago];iia  to  the  north- 
ernmost limit  of  New  Mexico,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  thing 
really  hopeful  was  done  for  human  improvement,  by  either  of 
the  European  crowns  which  added  these  vast  domains  to 
their  territories. 

K  this  great  territorial  extension  was  fruitless  of  beneficial 
consequences  to  America,  it  was  not  less  so  to  the  mother 
countries.  For  Spain  it  was  the  commencement  of  a  period, 
not  of  prosperity,  but  of  decline.  The  rapid  influx  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  in  the  absence  of  civil  liberty  and  of  just  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  of  intercourse  and  industry,  was  pro- 
ductive of  manifold  evils;  and  from  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second,  if  not  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  Spanish  monarchy 
began  to  sink  from  its  haughty  position  at  the  head  of  the 
European  family.  I  do  not  ascribe  this  downfall  exclusively 
to  the  cause  mentioned ;  but  the  possession  of  the  two  Indies, 
with  all  their  treasures,  did  nothing  to  arrest,  accelerated  even, 
the   progress   of  degeneracy.     Active   causes   of  decline   no 


*  Speech  on  the  affairs  of  Central  America,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  21st  of  March,  1858. 
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doubt  existed  at  home ;  and  of  the»e  the  Inqiiisition  was  the 

chief, 

**  There  was  the  weight  that  pulled  her  down/' 

The  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  the  reproach  and 
scandal  of  all  countries  and  all  churches,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic,  (not  excepting  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land,) found  an  instrument  in  the  Holy  Office  in  Spain,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  such  as  it  never  possessed  in  any  other 
age  or  country.  It  was  not  merely  Jews  and  heretics  whom 
it  boimd  to  the  stake ;  it  kindled  a  slow,  unquenchable  fire 
in  the  heart,  of  Castile  and  Leon*  The  horrid  atrocities  prac- 
tised at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  in  the  Netherlands,  but  in 
every  city  of  the  mother  country,  cried  to  Heaven  for  ven- 
geance upon  Spain;  ant  J  she  could  not  escape  it  She  in- 
trenched herself  behind  the  eternal  Cordilleras ;  she  took  to 
herself  the  wrings  of  the  morning,  and  dwelt  in  the  utt^^rmost 
parts  of  the  sea ;  but  even  there  the  arm  of  retribution  laid 
hold  of  her,  and  the  wrongs  of  both  hemispheres  were  avenged 
in  her  degeneracy  and  fall*  ^H 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  next  century,  during  which  events^^ 
of  the  utmost  consequence  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  the  foundation  of  institutions  destined  to  influ- 
ence the  fortunes  of  Christendom  was  laid  by'himible  men, 
who  little  comprehended  their  own  w^ork.  In  the  course  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  French  and  English  took  posses- 
sion of  all  that  part  of  North  America  which  was  not  pre- 
occupied by  the  Spaniards,  The  French  entered  by  the  St 
Lawrence;  followed  that  noble  artery  to  the  heart  of  the 
continent ;  traced  the  great  lakes  to  their  parent  rivulets  and 
weeping  fountains ;  descended  the  Mississippi.  Miracles  of 
humble  and  unavailing  her  ©ism  were  performed  by  their  gal- 
lant adventurers  and  pious  missionaries  in  the  depths  of  our 
western  wilderness*  The  English  stretched  along  the  coast 
The  geographer  would  have  pronounced  that  the  French,  il^| 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  mighty  basins  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  St,  Lawrence,  had  got  possession  oi  the  better 
part  of  the  continent  But  it  was  an  attempt  to  compose 
the  second  volume  of  the  "  Fortunes  of  America,*'  in  advance 
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of  the  first  This  it  was  ordained  should  be  Vritten  ftt 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth.  The  French,  though  excelling 
all  other  nations  of  the  world  in  the  art  of  communicating 
for  temporary  purposes  with  savage  tribes,  seem,  still  mote 
than  the  Spaniards,  to  be  destitute  of  the  august*  skill  re^ 
quired  to  found  new  States.*  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  a  colony  of  France  growing  up 
into  a  prosperous  commonwealth.  Half  a  million  of  French 
peasants  in  Lower  Canada,  tenaciously  adhering  tO"the  man- 
ners and  customs  which  their  fathers  brought  from  Nor- 
mandy two  centuries  ago,  and  a  third  part  of  that  number 
of  planters  of  French  descent  in  Louisiana,  are  all  that  is 
left  to  bear  living  witness  to  the  amazing  fact,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  France  was  the  mistress  of  the 
better  half  of  North  America. 

It  was  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  in  the  colonies  originally 
planted  or  soon  acquired  by  England,  that  the  great  work  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  performed,  —  slowly,  toilsomdy, 
effectively.  A  mighty  work  fDr  America  and  mankind,  of 
which  even  we,  fond  and  proud  of  it  as  we  are,  do  but 
faintly  guess  the  magnitude !  It  could  hardly  be  said,  at  the 
time,  to  prosper  in  any  of  its  parts.  It  yielded  no  return  to 
the  pecuniary  capital  invested  The  political  relationis  of  the 
colonies  from  the  first  were  those  of  encroachment  and  re- 
sistance; and  even  the  moral  principle,  as  far  as  there  was 
one,  on  which  they  were  founded,  was  not  consistently  car- 
ried out  There  was  conflict  with  the  savages,  war  with 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  jarring  >and  feud  between  neigh- 
boring colonies,  persecution  of  dissenting  individuals  and 
sects,  perpetual  discord  with  the  crown  and  the  proprietaries* 
Yet,  in  the  main  and  on  the  whole,  the  work  was  done. 
Things  that  did  not  work  singly  worked  together ;  or  if  they 
did  not  work  together^  tbey  worked  by  reaction  and  collision. 
Feeble  germs  of  settlement  grew  to  the  consistency  of  pow- 
erfrd  colonies ;  habits  of  x^vil  government  rooted  themselves 


*  "  La  France  saura  mal  coloniser  et  n'y  r^iissira  qu'avec  peine." — Victor 
Hugo,  Le  Rhin,  Tom.  IE.  p.  280. 
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in  a  soil  that  was  continually  stirred  by  political  a^tation  }^ 
the  frame  of  fature  republics  knit  itself,  as  it  were  in  embryo, 
under  a  monarchical  system  of  colonial  rule;  till  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  the  approach  of  mighty  changes 
began  to  be  dhnly  foreseen  by  gifted  spirits.  A  faint  streak 
of  purple  light  blushed  along  the  eastern  sky. 

Two  things  worth  mentioning  contributed  to  the  result      ! 
One  was  the  absence  of  the  precious  metals.     The  British 
colonies  were  rich  in  the  want  of  gold.     As  the  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  and  Pern  contributed,  in  vari-^^ 
ous  ways,  to  obstruct  the  prosperity  of  the  Spanish  colonieajfl 
the  want  of  them  acted  not  less  favorably  here.     In  the  first  ^ 
settlement  of  a  savage  wilderness  the  golden  attraction  is  too 
powerfril  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  life-     It  produces  a  fever- 
ish excitement  unfavorable  to  the  healthy  growth  and  calm 
action  of  the  body  politic.     Although   California  has  from 
the  first  had  the  advantage  of  being  incorporated  into  a  sta- 
ble political  system,  of  which,  as  a  sister  State,  she  forms  an 
integral  part,  it  is  quit^.  doubtful  whetherj  looking  to  her  per- 
manent well-being,  the  gold  is  to  be  a   blessing  to  her.     It 
will  hasten  her  settlement ;  but  that  would  at  any  rate  have 
advanced  with  great  rapidity.     One  of  the  most  intellect- 
ual men  in  this  country,  the  author  of  an  extjremely  inter- 
esting and  valuable  work,  I  mean  "  Two  Years  before  thQ^| 
Mast/*  once  remarked  to  me,  that  "  California  would  be  one 
of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world  to  live  in,  if  it  were  not^^ 
for  the  gold."  f 

The  other  circumstance  which  operated  in  the  most  favor- 
able manner  upon  the  growth  of  the  Anglo-American  colo- 
nies was  the  fact,  that  they  were  called  into  existence  less  by 
the  government  than  the  people ;  that  they  were  mainly  sei«M 
tied,  not  by  bodies  of  colonists,  but  by  individual  immigrants,^' 
The  crown  gave  charters  of  government  and  grants  of  land, 
and  a  considerable  expenditure  was  made  by  some  of  the 
companies  and  proprietors  who  received  these  grants ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  the  United  States  were  settled  by  individ- 
ualsj  —  the  adventurousj  resolute,  high-spirited,  and,  in  many 
cases,  persecuted  men  and  women,  who  sought  a  home  and 
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a  refuge  beyond  the  sea ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  Europe 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  that  it  furnished 
a  succession  of  victims  of  a  long  series  of  political  and  re- 
ligious disasters  and  persecutions,  who  found,  one  after  an- 
otiier,  a  safe  and  a  congenial  retreat  in  some  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies. 

This  noble  theme  has  been  treated  with  a  beauty  and  a 
power,  by  one  whom  I  need  not  name  in  this  presence,  (the 
historian  of  the  United  States,)  which,  without  impairing  their 
authenticity,  have  converted  the  severe  pages  of  our  history 
into  a  magnificent  Odyssey  of  national  adventure.  I  can 
but  glance  at  the  dates.  The  first  settiement,  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, wus  commenced  in  the  spirit  of  worldly  enterprise, 
with  no  slight  dash,  however,  of  chivalry  and  romance  on 
the  part  of  its  leader.  In  the  next  generation  this  colony 
became  the  favorite  resort  of  the  loyal  cavaliers  and  gentie- 
men  who  were  disgusted  by  the  austerities  of  the  English 
Commonwealth,  or  fell  under  its  suspicion.  In  the  mean 
time.  New  England  was  founded  by  those  who  suffered  the 
penalties  of  non-conformity.  The  mighty  change  of  1640 
stopped  the  tide  of  immigration  to  New  England,  but  re- 
cruited Virginia  with  those  who  were  disaffected  to  Crom- 
well. In  1624  the  island  of  Manhattan,  of  which  you  have 
perhaps  heard,  and  if  not,  you  will  find  its  history  related 
with  learning,  judgment,  and  good  taste,  by  a  loyal  descend- 
ant of  its  early  settiers,  (Mr.  Brodhead,)  was  purchased  of 
the  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars.  This  sum  of  money 
seems  rather  small  for  twenty-two  thousand  acres  of  land, 
including  the  site  of  this  great  metropolis ;  but,  if  put  out  at 
compound  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  in  1624,  it  would  not 
perhaps  fall  so  very  much  below  even  its  present  value; 
though  I  admit  that  a  dollar  for  a  thousand  acres  is  quite 
cheap  for  choice  spots  on  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Maryland  next 
attracted  those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  mainly  set- 
tied  by  persecuted  Quakers ;  but  the  latter  offered  an  asylum 
to  the  Germans  whom  the  sword  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
drove  firom  the  Palatinate.     The  French  Huguenots,  expelled 
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from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantei$,<scat>- 
tered  themselves  from  Massachosetts  to  Carolina*  The  Dutch 
and  Swedish  setdetnentij  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware 
provided  a  kLndied  home  for  such  of  their  countrymen  as  de» 
giied  to  try  tlie  fortune  of  the  new  world.  The  whigs  of 
England  who  rebelled  against  James  the  Second  in  1685, 
and  were  sent  to  the  trausatlautic  colonies^  Lived  long  enough 
to  meet  in  exile  the  adherents  of  his  son^  who  rebelled  against 
George  the  First,  in  1716*  The  oppressed  Protestants  of 
Salzburg  came  with  General  Oglethorpe  to  Georgia;  and 
the  Highlanders  who  fought  for  Charles  Edw^ard,  in  1745, 
were  deported  by  hundreds  to  North  Carolina.  They  were 
punished  by  being  sent  from  their  bleak  hills  and  sterile  raoors 
to  a  land  of  abundance  and  liberty ;  they  were  banished  from 
oatmeal  porridge  to  meat  twice  a  day.  The  Gaelic  language 
is  stiU  spoken  by  their  descendants,  and  thousands  of  their 
kindred  at  the  present  day  would  no  doubt  gladly  share  their  j 
exile. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hardships  which  awaited  the  im 
migrant  at  that  early  day  were  neither  few  nor  slight,  though 
greatly  exaggerated  for  want  of  information.     Goldsniithj  in 
"  The  Deserted  Village  "  published  in  1769,  gives  us  a  some- 
what amusing  picture  of  the  state  of  things  as  he  supposed  it 
to  exist  beyond  the  ocean  at  that  time.     As  his  local  allusion 
is  to  Georgia,  it  is  probable  that  he  formed  hia  impressions 
from  the  accounts  which  were  published  at  London  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  some  of  the  discontented 
settlers  of  that  colony.     Gt>ldsmith,  being  well  acquainted 
with  General  Oglethorpe^  was  likely  enough  to  have  had  his       , 
attention  called  to  the  subject.     Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  ^| 
to  enliven  my  dull  prose  ^vith  a  few  lines  of  his  beautiful  po-  ^^ 
etry.     After  describing  the  suiferinga  of  the  poor  in  London 
at  that  time,  reverting  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
his  imaginary   Auburn,  and  asking  whether  they  probably 
shared  the  woes  he  had  just  painted,  he  thus  answers  h\n 
question :  — 

'*  Ali»  no !     To  iHstant  efitnes,  a  dreary  srei^e, 
Where  half  tlio  convex  world  intrudes  betwoen, 
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Thnnigh  torrid  tracts  with  Minting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charmed  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore : 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 
Those  matted  woods,  where  lords  forget  to  sing, 
But  mlent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling ; 
Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crowned, 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around, — 
Where,  at  each  step,  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengefiil  snake, — 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey. 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies. 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies." 

In  this  rather  uninviting  sketch,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  recognize  the  natural  features  of  that  thriv- 
ing State,  which  possesses  at  the  present  day  a  thousand 
miles  of  railroad,  and  which,  by  her  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation, her  liberal  endowment  of  colleges,  schools,  and 
churches,  and  all  the  other  social  institutions  of  a  highly  im- 
proved community,  is  fast  earning  the  name  of  the  "  Empire 
State  ".of  the  South. 

After  repeating  these  lines,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  there  was  much  ignorance  and  exaggeration  prevailing 
in  Europe  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  America.  But  a  few 
years  after  Goldsmith's  poem  appeared,  an  event  occurred 
which  aroused  and  fixed  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  re- 
volt of  the  Colonies  in  1775,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776,  the  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  alliance 
with  France,  the  acknowledgment  of  American  Independence 
by  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  establishment  of  a  great  federative 
republic,  the  illustrious  career  of  Lafayette,  the  European  rep-- 
utation  of  Franklin,  and,  above  all,  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington, gave  to  the  United  States  a  great  and  brilliant  name 
in  the  family  of  nations.  Thousands  in  every  part  of  Europe 
then  probably  heard  of  America,  with  any  distinct  impres- 
sions, for  the  first  time ;  and  they  now  heard  of  it  as  a  region 
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realizing  the  wildest  visions.  Hundreds  in  every  walk  of  li 
began  to  resort  to  America,  and  especially  ardent  young  men, 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 
Among  these  was  yoor  late  venerable  president,  Albert  Gal- 
latin, one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  last  generation, 
w^ho  came  to  this  country  before  he  attained  his  majority; 
and  the  late  celebrated  Sir  Isambert  Brunei,  the  architect  of 
the  Thames  TmineL  He  informed  me  that  he  became  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  Ne%v  York  before  the  adoption  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  and  that  he  made  some  surveys  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  of  the  great  work  which  afterwards  united 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
gave  immortality  to  the  name  of  your  Clinton. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  great  West  was  shut  even 
the  subjects  of  England.  A  royal  proclamation  of  17B3  for- 
bade the  extension  of  the  settlements  in  North  America  be- 
yond the  Ohio.  But  without  such  a  prohibition,  the  still 
unbroken  power  of  the  Indian  tribes  would  have  prevented 
any  such  extension.  The  successful  result  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  did  not  materially  alter  tJie  state  of  things  in  this 
respect  The  native  tribes  were  still  formidable,  and  the  Brit- 
ish posts  in  the  North-western  Territory  were  retained*  So 
litde  confidence  was  placed*  in  the  value  of  a  title  to  land, 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  New  York,  that  the 
enterprising  citizens  of  Massaehusettsj  Messrs.  Gorham  and 
Phelps,  who  bought  six  millions  of  acres  of  land  on  the  Gen- 
esee River,  shortly  after  the  peace,  for  a  few  cents  the  acre, 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  the  purchase  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding  under-purchasers  enough  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  first  instalments* 

On  one  occasion,  when  Judge  Gorham  was  musing  in  dH 
state  of  mental  depression  on  th^  failure  of  this  magnificent^ 
speculation,  he  was  visited  by  a  friend  and  townsman,  who 
had  returned  firom  a  journey  to  Canandaigua,  then  juat  laid 
out.  This  friend  tried  to  cheer  the  Judge  with  a  bright  vision 
of  the  future  growth  of  Western  New  York.  Kindling  with 
his  theme,  he  pointed  to  a  son  of  Judge  Gorham,  who  was 
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in  the  room,  and  added,  "  You  and  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the 
day,  but  that  lad,*  if  he  reaches  threescore  years  and  ten,  will 
see  a  daily  stage-coach  running  as  far  west  as  Canandaigua ! " 
That  lad  is  still  living.  What  he  has  seen  in  the  sh^pe  of 
travel  and  conveyance  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  not 
necessary  before  this  audience  to  say. 

It  was  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  1789,  which  gave  stability  to  the  Union,  and  confi- 
dence to  the  people.  This  was  the  Promethean  fire^  which 
kindled  the  body  politic  into  vital  action.  It  created  a  na- 
tional force.  The  Indians  on  the  south-west  were  pacified. 
On  the  north-western  firontier  the  troops  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment were  at  first  defeated;  but  after  the  victory  of 
Wayne,  and  the  peace  of  Greeneville,  in  1795,  the  British 
posts  were  surrendered,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to 
pour  in.  It  was  rather,  however,  firom  the  older  States  than 
fi'om  foreign  countries.  The  extensive  region  north-west  of 
the  Ohio  had  already  received  its  political  organization  as  a 
territory  of  the  United  States  by  the  ever  memorable  Ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

While  Providence  was  thus  opening  on  this  continent  the 
broadest  region  that  ever  was  made  accessible  to  human  pro- 
gress, want,  or  adventure,  it  happened  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  were  shaken  by  the  terrible  convulsions  incident  to 
the  French  Revolution.  France  herself  first,  and  afterwards 
the  States  overrun  by  her  revolutionary  armies,  poured  forth 
their  children  into  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States,  by 
thousands.  I  believe  there  are  no  official  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  to  the  United  States  at  the  time,  but  it 
was  very  large.  Among  them  was  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
celebrated  minister  of  every  government  in  France,  from  that 
of  the  Directory,  in  1797,  to  that  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  in 
whose  reign  he  died.  I  saw  at  Peale's  Museum,  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  original  oath  of  allegiance,  subscribed  by  him  in 

*  The  late  Hon.  Benjamin  Gorham,  of  Boston,  who  died  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year,  — 1855 
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1794/  Louis  Philippe  himself  immigrated  to  this  country, 
where  he  passed  three  years,  and  is  well  remembered  by  many 
pcrsoos  still  living.  He  habitually  spoke  with  gratitude  of 
the  kindnes^s  which  he  experienced  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

As  yet,  no  acquisition  of  territory  had  been  made  by  the 
United  States  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  colonies;  but 
in  1803  a  most  important  step  was  taken  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  by  which  our  posdesgions  were  extended,  though 
with  an  unsettled  boundary  both  on  the  south  and  the  north, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  war  in  1812  reduced  the  Indiaij 
tribes  in  the  North-western  States;  and  the  campaigns 
General  Jackson  a  few  years  later  produced  the  same  effecC 
on  the  southern  frontier.  Florida  was  acquired  by  treaty 
from  Spain  in  1819;  and  the  Indians  in  G^eorgia^  Alabama^ 
and  Mississippi,  were  removed  to  the  west  of  the  river  Mis- 
Bissippi  ten  or  twelve  years  later.  Black  Hawk's  war  in  Wis^_ 
conshi  took  place  in  1833,  and  a  series  of  Indian  treaties,  bo^H 
before  and  after  that  event,  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to 
all  the  land  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  considerable  tracts 
west  of  that  river.  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  Union  in  1845|_ 
and  in  1848  New  Mexico  aad  California  came  into  our  po 
session. 

I  have,  as  you  perceive,  run  rapidly  over  these  dates,  cob 
pressing  into  one  paragraph  the  starting-points  in  the  history 
of  futiue  commonwealths,  simply  in  their  bearing  on  the  sub- 


•  Since  this  leetare  was  deHvered^  I  have  been  favored  witb  a  copy  of  tlila 
paper  by  Eilward  D,  In^aham,  Eacj,,  of  Philadelphia,     It  ia  in  the  fbllo' 


wu^ 


wortlar — 

**  I,  Charles  Mauricts  Talleyrand  Perigord^  formerly  Adnunistmtor  of  the 
Bepaitment  of  Parisi  son  of  Joseph  Daniel  de  Talleyrand  Perigord,  a  Gen- 
eral of  tlic  armies  of  France,  born  at  Paris  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from 
Londoui  do  swear  that  I  will  l>e  faithful  and  bear  tnie  allegiance  to  thti  Com- 
nwnwcaltli  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  I 
will  not  at  any  time  wilfully  and  knowingly  do  any  matter  or  thing  prejndi- 
cial  to  the- freedom  and  indepemlenee  thereof 

"  Cn.  Mau.  de  Talleyrand  Pebigorii, 
"Sworn  the  19th  May,  1794, 

Before  Matt  it.  Olakksox,  Matfor," 
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ject  of  immigratioh.  These  acquisitions,  not  inferior  in  ex* 
tent  to  all  that  there  was  solid  in  the  Roman  conquests,  have 
lesulted  in  our  possession  of  a  zone  of  territory  of  the  width 
of  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Europe.*  It  is  all 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  United  States ;  a  portion  of  it  has 
attained  the  civilization  of  the  Old  World,  while  other  por^ 
tions  shade  off  through  all  degrees  of  culture,  to  the  log^house 
of  the  frontier  settler,  the  cabin  of  the  trapper,  and  the  wig- 
wam of  the  savage.  Within  this  vast  domain  there  are  mill* 
ions  of  acres  of  fertile  land,  to  be  purchased  at  moderate 
prices,  according  to  its  position  and  its  state  of  improvement, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  piillions  of  acres  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  gradually  selling  at  the  government  price  of  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre. 

It  is  this  which  most  strikes  the  European  imagination^ 
The  Old  World  is  nearly  all  appropriated  by  individuals. 
There  are  public  domains  in  most  foreign  countries,  but  of 
comparatively  small  amount^  and  mostly  forests.  With  this 
exception,  every  acre  of  land  in  Europe  is  private  property, 
and  in  such  countries  as  England,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  what  little  changes  hands  is  sold  only  at 
a  high  price.  I  presume  the  number  of  landholders  in  Eng- 
land is  far  less  than  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  course 
of  the  French  Revolution  the  land  has  been  greatly  divided 
and  subdivided  in  France  and  in  Germany,  and  is  now  held 
in  small  farms ;  but  owing  to  the  limited  quantity  of  purchas- 
able land,  these  farms,  when  sold,  are  sold  only  at  high  prices. 
Generally  speaking,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
regard  the  ability  to  hold  and  occupy  a  considerable  landed 
property  as  the  summit  of  human  fortune.-  The  suggestion 
that  there  is  a  country  beyond  the  ocean,  where  fertile  land  is 
to  be  purchased,  in  any  quantity,  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  acre,  and  that  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  be  earned  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  labor  of  a  single  day,  strikes  them 

♦  Square  miles  in  the  United  States,  3,260,078 ;  in  Europe,  8,700,971. — 
American  Almanac  for  1858,  pp.  815.and  316. 
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aa  the  tales  of  Aladdin's  lamp  or  Ali  Baba's  cave  would 
strike  us,  if  we  thought  they  were  tnie.  They  forget  the 
costs  and  sacrifices  of  leaving  home,  the  ocean  to  be  traversed, 
the  weary  pilgrimage  in  the  land  of  strangers  after  their  ar- 
rival. They  see  nothing  with  the  mind*3  eye  but  the  ^^land  of 
promise ; "  they  reflect  upon  nothing  but  the  fact,  that  there 
i?  a  region  on  the  earth's  surface  where  a  few  days'  unskOled 
labor  will  purchase  the  fee-siraple  of  an  ample  farm. 

Such  an  attraction  would  be  irresistible  under  any  circum- 
stances to  the  population  of  an  old  country,  where,  as  I  have 
just  said,  the  land  is  all  appropriated,  and  to  be  purchased, 
in  any  considerable  quantity,  only  at  prices  which  put  ita 
acquisition  beyond  the  thought  of  the  massesa.  But  this  is 
but  half  the  tale.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  an- 
cient and  venerable  Europe,  whose  civilization  is  the  groi^^ 
of  two  thousand  years,  where  some  of  the  luxurious  refine- 
ments of  life  are  carried  to  a  perfection  of  which  we  have 
scarcely  an  idea  in  this  country,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  regions,  pass  their 
lives  in  a  state  but  one  remove  from  starvation,  —  poorly  fed, 
poorly  clothed,  poorly  housed,  without  education,  without 
political  privileges,  without  moral  culture.  The  average 
wages  of  the  agricultiural  laborer  in  England  were  estimated 
a  year  ago  at  9s.  6d.  sterling  ^ — about  $2.371 — ^per  week. 
The  condition  of  the  working  population  on  the  continent  of 
Eiu*ope  is  in  no  degree  better,  if  as  good.  They  eat  but  lit- 
tle animal  food  eilher  in  England  or  on  the  continent,  W^^ 
form  romantic  notions  at  a  distance  of  countries  that  abounj^^ 
in  wine  and  oil ;  but  in  the  best  governed  States  of  Italy, — 
in  Tuscany,  for  instance, — the  peasantry,  though  they  pass 
their  lives  in  the  vineyard  and  the  olive-orchard,  consume  the 
fruit  of  neither.  I  have  seen  the  Tuscan  peasants,  unable  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the  most  ordinary  wine  from  the  vineyards  in 
which  their  cottages  are  embowered,  and  which  can  be 
bought  at  retail  for  a  cent  a  flask,  pouring  water  over  the 
grape-skins  as  they  come  from  the  press,  and  making  tha 
their  beverage. 

Even  for  persons  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances  in 


tia^ 
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Europe,  thejre  are  strong  inducements  to  immigrate  to  Amer- 
ica. Most  of  the  governments  are  arbitrary,  the  taxes  are 
oppressive,  the  exactions  of  military  service  onerous  in  the 
extreme.  Add  to  all  this  the  harassing  insecurity  of  property 
and  life.  For  sixty  or  seventy  years  the  continent  has  been 
one  wide  theatre  of  scarcely  intermitted  convulsion.  Every 
country  in  it  has  been  involved  in  war ;  there  is  scarcely  or.e 
that  has  not  passed  through  a  revolution.  We  read  of  events 
like  these  in  the  newspapers,  we  look  upon  them  with  curios- 
ity as  articles  of  mere  intelligence,  or  they  awaken  images  of 
our  own  revolution,  which  wB  regard  only  with  joyous  asso- 
ciations.  Far  different  the  state  of  things  in  crowded  Europe, 
of  which,  the  fairest  fields  are  trampled  in  every  generation  by 
mighty  armies  into  bloody  mire !  Dazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  military  exploits  of  which  we  read  at  a  safe  distance, 
we  forget  the  anxieties  of  those  who  grow  up  within  the  sound 
of  the  cannon's  roar,  whose  prospects  in  life  are  ruined,  their 
business  broken  up,  their  little  accumulations  swept  away  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  governments  or  the  general  paralysis  of  the 
industry  of  the  country,  their  sons  torn  from  them  by  ruthless 
conscriptions,  the  means  of  educating  and  bringing  up  their 
foimilies  consumed  in  a  day  by  disastrous  emergencies.  Ter- 
rified by  the  recent  experience  or  the  tradition  of  these  mise- 
ries, thousands  immigrate  to  the  land  of  promise,  flying  be- 
fore, not  merely  the  presence,  but  the  "  rumor  of  war,"  which 
the  Great  Teacher  places  on  a  level  with  the  reality. 

Ever  and  anon  some  sharp  specific  catastrophe  gives  an  in- 
tense activity  to  immigration.  When  France,  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  her  Revolution,  plunged  to  a  lower  depth  of  suffering 
and  crime,  when  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  enthroned,  and  when 
every  thing  in  any  way  conspicuous,  whether  for  station, 
wealth,  talent,  or  service,  of  every  age  and  of  either  sex,  from 
the  crowned  monarch  to  the  gray-haired  magistrate  and  the 
timid  maiden,  was  brought  to  the  guillotine,  hundreds  of 
thousands  escaped  at  once  from  the  devoted  kingdom.  The 
convulsions  of  San  Domingo  drove  most  of  the  European 
population  of  that  island  to  the  United  States.  But  beyond 
every  thing  else  which  has  been  witnessed  in  modern  times, 
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the  famine  which  prevaLled  a  few  years  since  in  Ireland 
a  terrific  impulse  to  immigration.  Not  leas,  probably,  than 
one  million  of  her  inhabitants  left  her  shores  within  live  years. 
The  population  of  this  island,  as  highly  favored  in  the  gifta 
of  nature  as  any  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  actually 
diminished  more  than  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
since  the  famine  year  j '  the  only  example,  perhaps,  in  history^ 
of  a  similar  result  in  a  country  not  visited  by  foreign  war  or 
civil  convulsion.  The  population  ought,  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, to  have  increased  within  ten  years  by  at  least  that 
amount;  and  in  point  of  fact,  between  1840  and  1850,  our 
own  population  increased  by  more  than  six  miliiona. 

This  prodigious  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  partly  owing  to  the  immigration  firom  foreign  eoun- 
tries,  which  has  taken  place  under  the  influence  of  the  causes 
general  and  specific,  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Of  late  years, 
from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  immigrants  are  registered 
at  the  several  custom-houses,  as  arriving  in  this  country  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  probable  that  a  third  as  many  more 
enter  by  the  Canadian  frontier.  Not  much  less  than  two 
millions  of  immigmnts  are  supposed  to  have  entered  the 
United  States  in  the  last  ten  yeai*3 ;  and  it  is  calculated  that 
there  are  living  at  the  present  day  in  the  United  States  five 
millions  of  persons,  foreigners  who  have  immigrated  silica 
1790,  and  their  descendants. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of  mankind  to  be  compared 
to  this  ;  but  there  is  a  series  of  great  moveraente  which  may 
be  contrasted  with  it.  In  the  period  of  a  thousand  years, 
which  began  about  three  or  four  hundred  years  before  ouf^ 
Saviour,  the  Roman  republic  and  empire  were  from  time  tulf 
time  invaded  by  warlike  races  from  the  north  and  east,  who 
burst  with  overx^i'helraing  force  upon  the  south  and  west  of 
Europe,  and  repeatedly  carried  desolation  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  These  multitudinous  invaders  were  not  armies  of 
men,  they  were  in  reality  nations  of  hostile  immigrants.  They 
came  with  their  wives,  with  their  "young  barbarians,"  \vith 


•  London  QuarieHy  Revieuj  for  December,  1851,  p.  191 
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their  Scythian  eayaliy,  and  theur  herds  of  oattle ;  and  they 
came  with  na  purpose  of  going  away.  The  animus  manendi 
was  made  up  before ' they  abandoned  their  ice-clad  homes; 
they  left  their  Arctic  allegiance  ibehind  them.  They  found 
the  sunny  banks  of  tiie'  Arno  and^ 'the  Rhone  more  pleasant 
than  those  of  the  Don  and  .the  Volga.  Unaccustomed  to  the 
sight  of  any  tree  more  inviting  than  the  melancholy  fir  and 
the  stunted  birch,  its  branches  glittering  with  snowy  crystals, 
— brought  up  under  a  climate  where  the  generous  fruits  are 
unknown,— » these  children  of  the  North  were  not  so  much 
fascinated  as  bewildered^^  in  the  land  of  the  citron  and  myv- 
tle ; "  they  gazed  with  delighted  astonishment  at  the  spread- 
ing elm,  festooned  with  Falernian  dusters ;  they  clutched, 
with  a  kind  of  frantic  joy,  at  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  and  /the 
olive;  —  at  the  melting  peach,  the  luscious  plum,  the  golden 
orange,  and  the  pomegranate,  whose  tinted  cheek  outblushes 
4»,very  thing  but  the  living  carnation  of  youthful  love.  > 

"  With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day  and  heavens  of  azure  hue. 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows." 

By  the  fortune  of  war,  single  detachments  and  even  might^' 
armies  frequently  suffered  defeat:;  but  their  place  was  imme^ 
diately  taken  by  new  hordes,  which  fell  upon  declining  Rome 
as  the  famished  wolves  in  one  of  Catlin's  pictures  fall  upon 
an  aged  buffalo  in  our  western  prairies.  The  imperial  mon- 
ster, powerful  even  in  his  decrepitude,  would  often  scatter  theAr 
undisciplined  array  with  his  iron  tusks,  and  trample  them  by 
thousands  under  his  brazen  feet ;  but  when  he  turned  badc^ 
tom  and  bleeding,  to  his  seven  hills,  tens  of  thousand9  came 
howling  from  the  northern  forests,  who  sprang  at  his  throat 
and  buried  their  fangs  in  his  lacerated  side.  Wherever  they 
conquered,  and  in  the  end  they  conquered  everywh^e,  they 
established  themselves  on  t^e  soil,  invited  new-comers,  and 
from  their  union  with  the  former  inhabitants,  the  nations  of 
the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  for  the 
most  part,  trace  their  descent 
VOL.  in.  28 
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We  know  but  little  of  the  numbers  thus  thrown  in  upon 
the  Roman  republic  and  empire  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
centuries.  They  were,  no  doubt,  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
panic  fear  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  pride  of  the  Eoman 
historians  would  lead  them  to  magnify  the  power  before 
which  their  own  legions  had  so  often  quailed.  But  when  we 
consider  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons in  a  march  through  an  unfriendly  country,  and  this  at 
a  time  w^hen  much  of  the  now  cultivated  portion  of  Europe 
was  covered  with  forest  and  swamp,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  hosts  which  for  a  succession  of  centuries  overran  the 
Roman  empire  did  not,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  in  numbers 
the  immigrants  that  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  since 
1790.  In  other  words,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  within 
the  last  sixty  years  the  old  world  has  poured  in  upon  the 
United  States  a  number  of  persons  as  great,  with  their  natu- 
ral increase,  as  Asia  sent  into  Europe  in  these  armed  migra- 
tions of  barbarous  races.  J 

Here,  of  course,  the  parallel  ends.  The  races  that  ijivadetP 
Europe  came  to  lay  waste  and  to  subjugate;  the  hosts  that 
cross  the  Atlantic  are  peaceful  immigrants.  The  former 
burst  upon  the  Roman  empire,  and  by  oft-repeated  strokes 
beat  it  to  the  ground.  The  immigrants  to  America  from  all 
CQuntries,  come  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  native  citi^sens, 
and  to  share  with  us  this  great  inheritance  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty.  The  former  were  ferocious  barbarians,  half  clad 
in  skins,  speaking  strange  tongues,  worshipping  strange  gods 
with  bloody  rites.  The  latter  are  the  children  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  the  first  European  settlers  of  this  continent 
proceeded,  and  belong,  with  us,  to  the  great  common  family 
of  Christendom.  The  former  destroyed  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  it  was  only  after  a  thousand  years  that  a 
better  civilization  grew  up  from  it«  niins.  The  millions  who 
have  established  themselves  in  America  within  sixty  years 
are,  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  gradually  absorI)ed  into 
the  mass  of  the  population,  conforming  to  the  laws  and 
moulding  themselves  to  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  < 
tributing  their  share  to  its  prosperity  and  strength. 
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It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that,  as  the  first  mighty  wave 
of  the  hostile  migration  that  burst  upon  Europe  before  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  consisted  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  great 
Celtic  race,  the  remains  of  which,  identified  by  their  original 
dialect,  are  still  found  in  Brittany,  in  Wales,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  so  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  new  and  friendly  immigration  to  the  United 
States  consists  of  persons  belonging  to  the  same  ardent,  true- 
hearted,  and  too  often  oppressed  race.  I  have  heard,  in  the 
villages  of  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  gospel 
preached  in  a  language  radically  the  same  as  that  in  which 
Brennus  uttered  his  haughty  summons  to  Rome,  and  in 
which  the  mystic  songs  of  the  Druids  were  chanted  in  the 
depths  of  the  primeval  forests  of  France  and  England,  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar.  It  is  still  spoken  by  thousands  of 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  immigrants,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.* 


*  A  learned  and  friendly  correspondent,  of  Welsh  origin,  is  of  opinion  that 
I  have  fallen  into  a  ^^  gross  error,  in  classing  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch,  as 
one  race  of  people,  or  Celts,  whose  language  is  the  same.  The  slightest  ac- 
quaintance,'' he  adds,  ^^  with  the  Welsh  and  Irish  languages,  would  convince 
you  that  they  were  totally  different.  A  Welshman  cannot  understand  one 
word  of  Irish,  neither  can  the  latter  understand  one  word  of  Welsh.** 

In  a  popular  view  of  the  subject  this  may  be  correct,  in  like  manner  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  Teutonic,  and  Scandinavian  races  would,  in  a  popular  use 
of  die  terms,  be  -considered  as  distinct  races,  speaking  languages  mutually 
unintelligible.  But  the  etymologist  regards  their  languages  as  substantially 
the  same ;  and  ethnographically  these  nations  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
stock. 

There  are  certainly  many  points,  in  reference  to  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Celts,  on  which  learned  men  greatly  differ,  and  at  which  it  was  impossible 
that  I  should  even  glance  in  the  superficial  allusions  which  my  limits  ad- 
mitted. But  there  is  no  point  on  which  ethnographers  are  better  agreed, 
than  that  the  Bretons,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Highland  Scotch  belong  to  the  Cel- 
tic race,  representing,  no  doubt,  different  national  fiimilies,  which  acquired 
each  its  distinctive  dialect  at  a  very  early  period. 

Dr.  Prichard,  (the  leading  authority  on  questions  of  this  kind,)  afler  com- 
paring the  remains  of  the  ancient  Celtic  language,  as  &r  as  they  can  now 
be  traced  in  proper  names,  says :  ^*  We  must  hence  conclude  that  the  dia- 
lect of  the  ancient  Grauls  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Welsh,  and  much  more  re* 
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This  great  Celtic  race  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that 
has  appeared  in  history.  Whether  it  belongs  to  that  exten- 
sive Indo-European  family  of  nations,  which,  in  ages  before 
the  dawn  of  history,  took  up  a  line  of  march  in  two  colmnnfl 
from  Lower  India,  and,  moving  westward  by  both  a  northern 
and  a  southern  route,  finally  diffused  itself  over  Western 
Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe;  or 
whether,  as  others  suppose,  the  Celtic  race  belongs  to  a  still 
older  stock,  and  was  itself  driven  down  upon  the  south  and 
into  the  west  of  Europe  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
Indo-Europeansj  is  a  question  which  we  have  no  time  at  pres- 
ent to  discuss.  However  it  may  be  decided,  it  would  seem 
that  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  for- 
tunes of  this  interesting  race,  they  have  found  themselves  in  a 
really  prosperous  condition  in  this  country*  Driven  from  the 
soil  in  the  west  of  Europe,  to  which  their  fathers  clung  for  two 
thousand  years,  they  have  at  length,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
their  entire  history,  found  a  real  home  in  a  land  of  strangers. 
Having  been  told,  in  the  frightful  language  of  political  econ- 
omy, that  at  the  daily  table  which  Nature  spreads  for  the 
human  family  there  is  no  cover  laid  for  thera  in  Ireland,  they 
have  crossed  the  ocean,  to  find  occupation,  shelter,  and  bread 
on  a  foreign  but  friendly  soil. 

This  **  Celtic  Exodus,''  as  it  has  been  aptly  called,  is  to  all 
the  parties  immediately  connected  with  it  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  day.  To  the  emigrants  themselves 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  passing  from  death  to  life.  It  will 
benefit  Ireland  by  reducing  a  surplus  population,  and  restor- 
ing a  sounder  and  juster  relation  of  capital  and  labor.  It 
will  benefit  the  laboring  classes  in  England,  where  wages 
have  been  kept  down  to  the  starvation-point  by  the  struggle 
between  the  native  population  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  sis- 
ter island  for  that  employment  and  food,  of  which  there  is 
not  enough  for  both.     This  benefit  will  extend  from  England 


motdy  related  to  the  Erse  and  Gm\lc" —Hesearches  into  the  Physical  His- 
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to  ourselves^' and  will  lessen  the  pressure  of  that  competition 
whicdi  cor  labor  is  obliged  to  sustain,  with  the  ill-paid  labor 
of  Europe.  In  addition  to  all  this,*  the  constant  influx  into 
America  of  stout  and  efficient  hands  supplies  the  greatest 
want  in  a  new  country,  which  is  tiiat  of  labor,  gives  value  to 
land,  and  facilitates  the  execution  of  every  species  of  private 
enterprise  and  public  work. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  temporary  inconveniences  which 
are  to  be  set  off  a^nst  these  advantages,  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  Much  suffering  attends  the  emigrant  there,  on  his 
passage,  and  after  his  arrival.  ij\  It  is  possible  that  the  value 
of  our  native  labor  may  have  been  depressed  by  too  sudden 
and  extensive  a  supply  from  abroad ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
our  asylums  and  almshouses  fire  crowded  with  foreign  in- 
mates, and  that  the  resources  of  public  and  private  benevo- 
lence have  beenr  heavily  drawn  upon.  These  are  considera- 
ble evils,  but  they  have  perhaps  been  exaggerated. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  immi- 
gration daily  pouring  in  from  Europe  is  by  no  means  a  pau- 
per immigration.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  already  regarded 
with  a{q)rehension  abroad,  as  occasioning  a  great  abstraction 
of  capital.  How  the  case  may  be  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, I  ha^re  seen  no  precise  statement ;  but  it  is  asserted  on 
apparently  good  grounds,  that  the  consumption  and  abstrac- 
tion of  capital  caused  by  immigration  from  Grermany  amounts 
annually  to  twenty  millions  of  rix-dollars,  or,  fifteen  millions 
of  our  currency.* 

No  doubt,  foreign  immigration  is  attended  with  an  influx 
of  foreign  pauperism.  In  reference  to  this,  I  believe  your 
system  of  public  relief  is  better  here  in  New  York  than  ours 
in  Massachusetts,  in  which,  however,  we  are  making  impor- 
tant changes.     It  is  said,  that,  owing  to  some  defect  in  our 

*  In  an  instructive  article  relatiye  to  the  German  emigration  in  Otto 
Hubner*s  JahrbuchfUr  VoUcswirthschaft  und  Statistik,  the  numbers  who  emi- 
grated from  Germany,  from  1846  to  1851  inclusive,  are  estimated  at  an  an- 
nual average  of  96,676,  and  the  amount  of  capital  abstracted  by  them  from 
the  country  at  an  average  of  19,870,888  rix-dollars  (about  fifteen  million 
Spanish  dollars)  per  annum. 
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system  or  its  admiaistration,  we  support  more  than  our  shar 
of  needy  foreigners.  They  are  sent  in  upon  us  from  other 
States.  New  York,  as  the  greatest  seaportj  must  be  expo:5ed 
also  to  more  than  her  proportionate  share  of  the  burden. 
However  the  evU  arises j  it  may  no  doubt  be  mitigated  by 
judicious  legislation  ;  and  in  the  mean  tirne  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  might  do  a  worse  thing  with  a  portion  of 
their  surplus  means  than  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
give  a  home  to  the  stranger,  and  kindle  the  spark  of  reason 
in  the  mind  of  the  poor  foreign  lunatic,  even  though  that 
lunatic  may  have  been  (as  I  am  ashamed,  for  the  credit  of 
humanity,  to  say  has  happened)  set  on  shore  in  the  night 
from  a  coasting- vessel,  and  found  in  the  morning  in  the  Jfielc 
half  dead  with  cold,  and  hunger,  and  Mght. 

Bot  you  say,  "  They  are  foreigners*"  Well,  do  we  owe  no 
duties  to  foreigners?  What  was  the  founder  of  Virginia, 
when  a  poor  Indian  girl  threw  herself  betw^een  him  and  the 
war-club  of  her  father,  and  saved  his  life  at  the  risk  of  her 
own?  What  were  the  PUgrim  Fathers,  when  the  friendly 
savage,  if  we  must  call  him  so,  met  them  with  his  little  vocab- 
ulary of  kindness,  learned  among  the  fishermen  on  the  Grand 
Bank, — "Welcome,  Englishmen?"  "They  are  foreigners*'* 
And  suppose  they  are  ?  Was  not  the  country  all  but  ready, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  to  plunge  into  a  conflict  with  the  military 
despotisms  of  the  east  of  Europe,  in  order  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  the  oppressed  races  who  feed  their  flocks  on  the 
Blope»  of  the  Carpathians,  and  pasture  their  herds  upon  the 
tributaries  of  the  Danube,  and  do  we  talk  of  the  hardship 
relieving  destitute  foreigners,  whom  the  hand  of  God  ha 
guided  across  the  ocean  and  conducted  to  our  doors  ? 

Must  we  learn  a  lesson  of  benevolence  from  the  ancient 
heathen  ?     Let  us  then  learn  it     The  whole  theatre  at  Rome 
stood  up  and  shouted  their  sympathetic  applause,  when  the     ' 
astor  in  one  of  Terence's  plays  exclaimed,  '^  1  am  a  man ; 
nothing  that  is  human  is  foreign  to  me."  ^ 

I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  increase  of  the  public  burdens  ^1 
but  the  time  has  been  when  I  have  felt  a  little  proud  of  the 
vast  sums  paid  in  the  United  States  for  the  relief  of  poor 
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immigrants  firom  Europe.  It  is  an  annual  sum,  I  have  no 
doubt,  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  of  the  States 
which  have  repudiated  their  obligations.  When  I  was  in 
London,  a  few  years  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
interior  counties  of  England,  telling  me  that  they  had  in  their 
house  of  correction  an  American  seaman,  (or  a  person  who 
pretended  to  be,)  who  from  their  account  seemed  to  be  both 
pauper  and  rogue.  They  were  desirous  of  being  rid  of  him, 
and  kindly  offered  to  place  him  at  my  disposal.  Although 
he  did  not  bid  fair  to  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  I  wrote 
back  that  he  might  be  sent  to  London,  where,  if  he  was  a 
sailor,  he  could  be  shipped  by  the  American  Consul  to  the 
United  States,  if  not,  to  be  disposed  of  in  some  other  way,  I 
ventured  to  add  the  suggestion,  that  if  her  Majesty's  Minister 
at  Washington  were  applied  to  in  a  similar  way  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  and  wardens  of  the  prisons  in  the  United 
States,  he  would  be  pretty  busily  occupied.  But  I  really  felt 
pleased,  at  a  time  when  my  own  little  State  of  Massachusetts 
was  assisting  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  destitute  British 
subjects  annually,  to  be  able  to  relieve  the  British  empire,  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets,  of  the  only  American  pauper  quar- 
tered upon  it 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  humble  tale  is  told.  In  thank- 
ing you  for  your  most  kind  attention,  let  me  remind  you  that 
its  first  incident  is  Columbus,  begging  bread  for  his'  child  at 
the  gate  of  a  convent  Its  last  finds  you  the  stewards  of  this 
immense  abundance,  the  almoners  of  this  more  than  imperial 
charity,  providing  employment  and  food  Tor  starving  nations, 
and  a  home  for  fugitive  races. 
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Mr.  CHAmifAN  ANB  Gentlemen: — 

I  THANK  you  for  the  toast  which  has  just  been  given^  and 
for  the  marked  kindness  with  which  it  has  been  received  by 
the  company.  I  deero  it  a  privilege  to  be  present  on  this  oc- 
casion. We  all,  I  think,  sir,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present  at  the  Old  South  Churchy  felt  that  it  was  good  to  be 
there.  We  felt  that  it  was  good  to  pause  awhile  from  the 
hurry  of  passing  events,  and  revive  our  recollections  of  the 
times  which  tried  men's  souls-  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  attended  a  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  conducted 
in  a  more  interesting  manner.  The  solemn  prayers  that  the 
God  of  our  fathers  would  extend  his  protection  to  us;  the 
public  reading  of  the  great  Declaration  which  has  given  im- 
mortality to  the  day ;  the  sweet  voices  in  the  gallery,  giving 
assurance  that  the  sons  and  daughters  were  training  up  to 
catch  the  spirit  and  imitate  the  example  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers ;  this  all  gave  uncommon  interest  to  the  exercises.  It 
was,  also,  I  own,  sir,  particularly  pleasing  to  me  to  listen  to 
our  young  friend  oil  my  right,  the  orator  of  the  day,f  who 
gave  us  such  a  treat  in  his  ingenious,  manly,  and  fervid  dis- 
course, in  which  he  rose  very  far  above  the  commonplaces  of 
the  occasion,  and  adorned  his  great  theme  with  much  original 
and  seasonable  illustration.  It  was  especially  gratifying  to 
me,  sir,  to  witness  the  brilliant  promise  he  afforded  us  of  add- 
ing new  lufe?tre  to  a  name  on  which  three  generations  in  thia 
community  have  accumulated  their  honors. 
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*  At  the  municipal  dinner  in  Faneuil  Hall^  od  the  4th  of  July,  1853. 
t  Timotliy  Bigelow,  Esq. 
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I  believe  no  one,  sir,  who  has  attended  this  day's  exercises, 
or  is  now  present,  will  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion, 
which  we  sometimes  hear  expressed,  that  the  interest  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  is  on  the  wane ;  —  that  it  is  a  worn-out,  old- 
feishioned  affair,  which  has  ceased  to  have  a  significance  for  us. 
For  my  own  part,  I  value  it  in  no  small  degree,  because  it  is, 
I  will  not  say  "  an  old-fashioned,"  but  I  will  say  an  ancient 
and  venerable  institution  ;  because  its  annual  celebration  for 
seventy  years  has  already  nourished  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
more  than  two  generations ;  and  amidst  the  perilous  convul- 
sions of  States  abroad,  and  the  rapid  march  of  events  at  home, 
has  left  us  one  great  theme  on  which  political  opinion  is 
united ;  one  happy  day  on  which  party  strife  is  at  rest. 

I  trust,  sir,  that  the  Fourth  of  July  will  ever  continue  to  be 
celebrated  as  it  has  been  to-day,  understandingly  as  well  as 
enthusiastically;  because  it  furnishes  at  once  the  most  in- 
structive and  glorious  illustration  of  the  union  of  the  two 
great  principles  of  stability  and  progress,  on  which  our  in- 
dependence was  originally  founded ;  on  which  our  prosperity, 
at  the  present  day,  rests  as  upon  its  corner-stone ;  and  by 
whose  cordial  alliance  and  joint-working  alone,  the  great  de- 
signs of  Providence  in  reference  to  our  beloved  country  can 
be  fulfiUed. 

I  am  the  more  desirous,  sir,  of  making  this  remark  on  the 
present  occasion  with  some  emphasis,  because  there  is,  on  the 
part  of  many  —  perhaps  of  most — persons  among  us,  a  dis- 
position to  separate  these  two  great  principles,  —  to  take  up 
one  to  the  neglect  of  the  other,  and  consequently,  in  effect, 
to  do  violence  to  both.  As  in  all  party  divisions,  so  in  this ; 
we  throw  ourselves  passionately  into  the  cause  we  have  em- 
braced, push  its  peculiar  views  beyond  proper  limits,  overlook 
the  reasonable  qualifications,  and  forget  that  practical  wisdom 
and  plain  common  sense  are  generally  found  about  half-way 
between  the  two  extremes.  Accordingly  there  are  and  al- 
ways have  been  among  us,  as  in  all  countries  where  thought 
and  speech  are  free,  men  who  give  themselves  up,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  reverence  of  the  past ;  they  can  do  justice  to  no 
wisdom  but  the  wisdom  of  ages ;  and  if  an  institution  is  not 
vol.  III.  29 
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time-honored,  it  is  very  apt,  by  them,  not  to  be  honored  at  alL 

They  forget  that  the  tall  oak  was  once  an  acorn,  and  that  the 
oldest  things  had  a  beginning.  This  class  of  men  received  a 
few  years  ago,  in  England,  the  designation  of  ''  conservatives," 
from  their  disposition  to  maintain  things  just  as  they  are. 
Recently,  in  this  country,  they  have  been  called  by  the  rather 
unpromising  name  of  "old  fogies,"  the  origin  and  precise  im- 
port of  which  are  miknown  to  me. 

Now,  sir,  these  benighted  individuals  (stmit-laced  and  stiff- 
necked  as  they  arc)  err  only  in  pushing  a  sound  principle 
to  extremes ;  in  obeying  one  law  of  our  social  natiu-e  to  the 
neglect  of  another,  equally  certain  and  important.  Though 
the  reverence  of  the  past  —  adherence  to  what  is  established 

—  may  be  carried  a  great  deal  too  far,  it  is  not  merely  an  in- 
nate feeling  of  the  human  heart,  but  a  direct  logical  conse* 
quence  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  constitution  which  our 
Creator  has  given  us.  The  sacred  tie  of  family,  which,  reach- 
ing backward  and  forward,  binds  the  generations  of  men  to- 
gether, and  draws  out  the  plaintive  music  of  our  being  from 
the  solemn  alternation  of  cradle  and  grave,  —  the  black  and 
white  keys  of  life's  harpsichord ;  the  magical  power  of  lan- 
guage, which  put-s  spirit  m  communion  with  spirit  in  distant 
periods  and  climes ;  the  grand  sjTupathies  of  country,  which 
lead  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day  to  talk  of  **  the  victory 
which  we  gained  over  the  barbarians  at  Marathon ;  *'  —  the 
mystic  tissue  of  mce,  woven  far  back  in  the  dark  chambers  of 
the  past,  and  which,  after  the  vicissitudes  and  migrations  of 
centuries,  wraps  up  great  nations  in  its  broad  mantle,  —  those 
significant  expressions  which  carry  volumes  of  meaning  in  a 
word,  —  Forefather,   Parent,   Child,  Posterity,   Native  Land ; 

—  these  all  teach  us  not  blindly  to  worship,  but  duly  to  honor 
the  past ;  to  study  the  lessons  of  experience ;  to  scan  the 
high  counsels  of  man  in  his  great  associations,  as  those  coun- 
sels have  been  developed  in  constitutions,  in  laws,  in  maxims, 
in  traditions,  in  great  undoubted  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  general  consent  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us ;  —  thus  tracing  in  human  institu- 
tions some  faint  reflection  of  that  Divine  wisdom,  which  fash- 
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iofled  the  leaf  that  unfolded  itself  six  weeks  ago  in  the  forest, 
on  the  pattern  of  the  leaf  which  was  bathed  in  the  dews  oi 
Paradise  in  the  morning  of  creation. 

These  feelings,  I  say,  sir,  are  just  and  natural.  The  prin- 
ciple which  prompts  them  lies  deep  in  our  nature ;  it  gives 
birth  to  the  dearest  charities  of  life,  and  it  fortifies  some  of 
the  sternest  virtues.  But  these  principles  and  feelings  are  not 
the  whole  of  our  nature.  They  are  a  portion  only  of  those 
sentiments  which  belong  to  us  as  men,  as  patriots,  and  Chris- 
tians. We  do  not  err  when  we  cherish  them,  but  when  we 
cherish  and  act  on  them  exclusively ;  forgetting  that  there  is 
another  class  of  feelings  and  principle's  —  different,  though  not 
antagonistic  —  which  form  another  side  of  our  wonderfully 
complicated  existence. 

This  is  the  side  to  which  an  opposite  class  in  the  commu- 
nity devotes  itself  exclusively.  They  are  "  the  men  of  pro- 
gress,'' or,  as  they  sometimes  call  themselves,  in  imitation  of 
similar  designations  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  "  Young 
America."  Either  from  natural  ardor  of  temperament,  or  the 
fervid  spirit  of  youth,  or  impatience  caused  by  constant  med- 
itation on  the  abuses  which  accumulate  in  most  human  con- 
cerns in  the  lapse  of  time,  they  get  to  think,  that  every  thing, 
which  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  is  an  abuse ;  that, 
consequently,  to  change  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  reform ; 
—  to  innovate,  of  necessity,  an  improvement.  They  do  not 
consider  that  if  this  notion  is  carried  too  far  it  becomes  sui- 
cidal;  it  condemns  their  own  measures,  and  justifies  the  next 
generation  in  sweeping  away  their  work,  as  remorselessly 
as  they  are  disposed  to  sweep  away  the  work  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 

Now  here  again,  sir,  the  error  is  one  of  exaggeration  only. 
Young  America  is  a  very  honest  fellow ;  he  means  well,  but 
like  other  young  folks  he  is  sometimes  a  little  too  much  in  a 
hurry.  He  needs  the  curb  occasionally,  as  we  old  ones,  per- 
haps, still  more  frequently  need  the  spur.  There  is  a  princi- 
ple of  progress  in  the  human  mind,  in  all  the  works  of  men's 
hands,  in  all  associations  and  communities,  from  the  village 
club  to  the  empire  that  embraces  a  quarter  of  the  humein 
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race,  in  all  political  institutions,  in  art,  litemturcj  and  science, 
and  most  especially  in  all  new  countries,  where  it  must^  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  the  leading  and  governing  princi- 
ple. Who  can  compare  the  modern  world,  its  conditionj  its 
arts,  its  institutions,  with  the  ancient  world,  and  doubt  this : 
the  daily  ne^^^papeT3  smoking  every  morning  from  a  hundred 
presses,  with  a  strip  of  hieroglyphics  on  the  side  of  an  obe- 
lisk, perplexing  the  wOrld  with  its  dubious  import,,  and  even 
that  interpreted  mthin  the  last  thirty  years  ;^ — ^  the  ocean 
steamer  with  the  row  galley,  creeping  timidly  round  the  shore ; 
— ^the  railways  in  the  United  States  alone,  without  mention- 
ing those  of  Europe,  w^ith  those  famous  Roman  paved  roads, 
the  Appian  and  Fkiminian  way,  to  which  the  orator  alluded, 
which  our  railroads  exceed  tenfold  in  extent,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  superiority  in  every  other  respect,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication ; — ^ the  printing-press  driven  by  steam,  with  the 
scribe's  toilsome  pen;  —  the  electric  telegraph,  with  the  mail- 
coach,  the  post-horse,  the  pedestrian  courier ;  —  and  above  all, 
a  representative  republican  confederacy,  extending  over  a  con- 
tinent, with  a  feudal  despotism  building  a  palace  on  the  necl 
of  a  people,  or  a  stormy  Grecian  democracy,  subsisting  its 
citizens  by  public  largesses,  deeming  all  labor  servile,  ostra- 
cizing its  good  men,  insulting  and  oppressing  its  allies,  and 
rending  it«  ow'n  vitals,  within  the  circuit  of  the  city  walls  to 
which  it  was  confined,  —  who,  T  say,  can  make  this  compar- 
ison, and  doubt  that  the  principle  of  progress  is  as  deeply 
seated  in  our  nature  as  the  principle  of  conservatism,  and 
^that  true  practical  wisdom  and  high  national  policy  reside  in 
the  due  mixture  and  joint  action  of  the  two? 

Now,  sir,  this  was  the  wisdom  of  the  men  of  '76.  This  is 
the  lesson  of  the  Fourth  of  July ;  this  is  the  oracle  which 
speaks  to  us  from  the  shrines  of  this  consecrated  hall.  If  we 
Btudy  the  writings  of  the  men  of  that  day,  we  find  that  they 
treated  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  not  only  as  one  of  justice 
and  right,  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  but  also  as  one  of  history 
and  tradition,  of  charters  and  laws.  They  not  only  looked 
to  the  future,  but  they  explored  the  past.  They  built  wisely 
and  skilfully,  in  such  sort  that  after-times  might  extend  the 
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stately  front  of  the  temple  of  fre^dom^  and  enlarg^i  i^  |spiM> 
cious  courts,  and  pile  its  stories,  arch  above  arch,  gallery 
abive  gallery,  to  the  heavens^;  but  they  dug  the  foundation 
deep  down  to  the  eternal  rock ;  the  town,  the  school,  the  mi- 
litia, the  church ;  —  thos^  were  the  four  corner-stoues  on  which 
they  reared  the  edifice. 

If  we  look  only  at  one  pa^  of  their  work,  if  we  see  them 
poring  over  musty  parchments  by  the  midnight  lamp,  citing 
the  year-books  against  writs  of  assistance,  disputing  them- 
selves hoarse  about  this  phrase  in  the  charter  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  that  section  in  a  statute  of  Edward  the.  Third,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  class  them  with  the  most  bigoted  con- 
servatives that  ever  threw  a  drag  chain  round  the  limbs  of  a 
young  and  ardent  people.  But,  gracious  heavens,  look  at 
them  again,  when  the  trumpet  sounds  the  hour  of  resistance; 
survey  the  other  aspect  of  their  work.  See  'these  undaunted 
patriots  in  their  obscure  caucus  gatherings,  in  their  town  meet- 
ings, in  their  provincial  assemblies,  in  their  continental  con-^ 
gress,  breathing  defiance  to  the  British  parliament  and  th^ 
British  throne.  March  with  their  raw  militia  to  the  conflict 
with  the  trained  veterans  of  the  seven  years'  war.  Witness 
them,  a  group  of  colonies  extemporized  into  a  confederacy, 
entering  with  a  calm  self-possession  into  alliance  with  the 
oldest  monarchy  in  Europe;  and  occupying  as  they  did  a 
narrow  belt  of  territory  ajong  the  coast,  thinly  peopled,  par- 
tially cleared,  hemmed  in  by  the  native  savage,  by  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  by  the  Ohio,  and  the  lakes,  behold  them,  dilating  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  position,  radiant  in  the  prospective  glories 
of  their  career,  casting  abroad  the  germs  of  future  indepen-^ 
dent  States,  destined,  ^t  no  distant  day,  not  merely  to  cover 
the  face  of  the  thirteen  British  colonies,  but  to  spread  over 
the  territories  of  France  and  Spain  on  this  continent,  over 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  over  New  Mexico  and  California, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  beyond  the  Roqky  Mountains,  to 
unite  the  Atiantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  the  arctic  and  the 
torrid  zones,  in  one  great  network  of  confederate  republican 
government :  contemplate  this,  and  ypu  will  acknowledge  the 
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men  of  Seventy-Six  to  have  been  the  boldest  men  ot  progrea 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen ! 

These  are  the  men  whom  the  Fourth  of  July  invites  us  to 
respect  and  to  imitate ;  —  the  James  Otises  and  the  Warrens, 
the  Franklins  and  the  Adamses,  the  Patrick  Henrys  and  the 
Jeffersons,  and  him  whom  I  may  not  name  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, brightest  of  the  bright  and  purest  of  the  pure,  Washing- 
ton himself.  But  let  us  be  sure  to  imitate  them,  (or  to  strive 
to  do  sOj)  in  all  their  great  principles,  in  both  parts  of  their 
noble  and  comprehensive  policy.  Let  us  reverence  them  aa 
they  reverenced  their  predecessors,  not  seeking  to  build  up 
the  future  on  the  ruins  of  all  that  had  gone  before,  nor  yet  to 
bind  down  the  living,  breathing,  burning  present  to  the  mould- 
ering relics  of  the  dead  past,  but,  deducing  the  rule  of  a  bold 
and  safe  progress  from  the  records  of  a  wise  and  glorious  ex- 
perience* ^H 
,  I  am  trespassing  unconscionably,  sir,  upon  the  time  of  th^^ 
company,  but  I  will,  with  your  leave,  add  one  further  reflec- 
tion. We  live  at  an  era  as  eventful,  in  my  judgment,  as  that 
of  '76,  though  In  a  different  way.  We  have  no  foreign  yoke 
to  throw  off;  but  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  devolved  upon 
us  by  Providence,  we  have  to  carry  the  republican  independ- 
ence which  our  fathers  achieved,  with  all  the  organized  insti- 
tutions of  an  enlightened  community,  institutions  of  rehgion, 
laWj  education,  charity,  art,  and  all  the  thousand  graces  of 
the  highest  culture,  beyond  the  Missouri,  beyond  the  Sierra 
Nevada ;  perhaps,  in  time,  around  the  circuit  of  the  Antilles ; 
perhaps  to  the  archipelagoes  of  the  Central  Pacific.  The 
pioneers  are  on  the  way ;  who  can  tell  how  far  and  how  fast 
they  will  travel  ?  Who,  that  compares  the  North  America 
of  1753,  but  a  century  ago,  and  numbering  but  a  little  over 
a  million  of  souls  of  Euro[iean  origin  ;  or  still  more  the  North 
America  of  1653,  when  there  was  certainly  not  a  fifth  part  of 
that  number  ;  who  that  compares  this  with  the  North  Amer- 
ica of  18r53,  its  twenty-two  millions  of  European  origin,  and 
its  thirty-one  States,  will  venture  to  assign  limits  to  our 
growth ;  will  dare  to  compute  the  time-table  of  our  railway 
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progress ;  or  lift  so  much  as  a  corner  of  the  curtain  that  hides 
the  crowded  events  of  the  coming  century  ? 

This  only  we  can  plainly  see :  the  old  world  is  rocking  to 
its  foundations.  From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  every  thing  is  shaken.  The  spirit  of  the  age  has  gone 
forth  to  hold  his  great  review,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  are 
moved  to  meet  him  at  his  coming.  The  band  which  holds- 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  together  in  one  political  league, 
is  strained  to  its  utmost  tension.  The  catastrophe  may  for 
awhile  be  staved  off,  but  to  all  appearance  they  are  hurrying 
to  the  verge  of  one  of  those  conflicts  which,  like  the  battles 
of  Pharsalia  and  Actium,  affect  the  condition  of  States  for 
twice  ten  centuries.  The  Turkish  Empire,  encamped  but  for 
four  centuries  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  and  the  Chinese 
monarchy,  contemporary  with  David  and  Solomon,  are  alike 
crumbling.  While  these  events  are  passing  in  the  old  world, 
a  tide  of  immigration  which  has  no  parallel  in  history,  is  pour- 
ing westward  across  the  Atlantic  and  eastward  across  the 
Pacific,  to  our  shores.  The  real  political  vitality  of  the  world 
seems  moving  to  the  new  hemisphere,  whose  condition  and 
fortunes  it  devolves  upon  us  and  our  children  to  mould  and 
regulate. 

Sir,  it  is  a  grand,  let  me  say  a  solemn  thought,  well  calcu-  \ 
lated  to  still  the  passions  of  the  day,  and  to  elevate  us  above    , 
the  paltry  strife  of  parties.     It  teaches  us  that  we  are  called 
to  the  highest,  and  I  do  verily  believe,  the  most  momentous    ■ 
trust  that  ever  devolved  upon  one  generation  of  men.     Let    ' 
us  meet  it  with  a  corresponding  temper  and  purpose,  with    ; 
the  wisdom  of  a  well-instructed  experience,  and  with  the 
foresight  and  preparation  of  a  glorious  future ;  not  on  the 
narrow  platforms  of  party  policy  and  temporary  expediency, 
but  in  the  broad  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  seventy-six. 
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You  have  been  good  enough,  Mr*  President,  to  intimate 
that,  among  otu  numerous  honored  guests,  (to  whom  your 
complimentary  remarks,  with  possibly  a  single  exception, 
might  have  applied  with  as  much  justice  as  to  niyseif,)  I  am 
the  individual  to  whom  you  look,  to  respond  to  the  toasit 
that  has  just  been  announced,  I  rise  to  obey  the  call.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  single  circumstance  which  may  make  the 
allusion  more  exclusively  applicable  to  me  than  to  any  other 
gentleman  present.  It  is  true,  that,  on  one  pleasant  occasion 
on  which  I  have  been  at  this  delightful  and  beloved  Plym- 
outh, I  suggested  that  it  might  be  expedient,  not  always,  but 
occasionally,  to  transfer  the  celebration  of  the  great  day  from 
the  winter  to  the  summer  season.  Supposing  that  to  be  the 
circumstance  which  you  had  in  your  mind,  I  feel  that  I  may 
without  impropriety  obey  your  call  by  rising  to  respond  to 
the  toast  that  has  just  been  given. 

It  is  now  hard  upon  thirty  years  since  I  had  the  honor,  on 
the  22d  of  December,  to  address  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Pilgrims,  assembled  at  this  place,  I  regarded  it  a  pecu- 
liar privilege  and  honor,  I  deem  it,  sir,  an  equal  privilege 
to  find  myself  here  on  this  joyous  occasion,  and  to  be  per* 
mitted  to  participate  in  this  happy  festival,  where  we  have 
an  attendance  of  so  many  distinguished  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  —  from  ahnost  every 
State  in  the  Union,  sir,  you  have  already  told  us  ;  where  we 
are  favored  with  the  company  of  the  representatives  of  the 
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New  England  Society  of  New  York,  one  of  those  institutions 
which  are  carrying  the  name  and  principles  of  the  Pilgrims 
to  the  furthest  ends  of  the  land ;  where  we  are  gratified  with 
the  presence  of  our  military  Mends  from  the  same  city,  the 
great  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States ;  where  we 
are  honored  by  so  much  of  the  gravity,  the  dignity,  and  the 
character  of  the  community  in  which  we  dwell,  and  are  fa- 
vored with  the  presence  of  so  much  of  its  beauty,  grace,  and 
loveliness. 

I  do  indeed,  sir,  feel  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  be  here  under 
these  circumstances,  and  I  deem  myself  most  highly  honored 
in  being  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast  which  you  have 
just  announced,  in  commemoration  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  its  results.  The  theme  is  vast ;  I  shrink  from 
it ;  I  know  not  where  to  begin,  or  where  to  end.  It  seems  to 
me,  sir,  that  you  yourself,  in  the  remarks  with  which  you  have 
favored  the  company,  struck  the  key-note  of  this  great  theme, 
in  alluding  to  the  state  of  this  vast  continent  before  the  Pil- 
grims came,  and  to  the  situation  of  its  primitive  inhabitants. 
There  is  the  beginning.  I  could  not  but  feel  it,  as  I  saw  one 
or  two  of  them,  poor  wanderers,  as  we  came  into  Plymouth 
this  morning,  seated  by  the  road  side,  wondering  spectators 
of  the  pageant  which  was  passing  before  their  eyes. 

A  few  days  ago,  as  I  saw  in  the  newspapers,  two  light 
birch  bark  canoes  appeared  in  Boston  harbor,  containing 
each  a  solitary  Indian.  They  seemed,  as  they  approached, 
to  gaze  in  silent  wonder  at  the  city  of  the  triple  hills,  rising 
street  above  street,  and  crowned  with  the  dome  of  the  State^^ 
he  use,  and  at  the  long  line  of  villas  stretching  far  into  the 
background; — at  the  numerous  small  vessels  outward  bound, 
as  they  dropped*  down  the  channel  and  spread  their  broad 
wings  to  the  breeze,  and  those  which  were  returning  weather- 
beaten  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  —  at  the  steamers  dashing 
in  every  direction  across  the  harbor,  breathing  volumes  of 
smoke  from  their  fiery  lungs.  They  padded  their  frail  barks 
with  dexterity  and  speed  through  this  strange,  busy,  and  to 
them,  no  doubt,  bewildering  scene ;  and  having  made  the 
circuit  of  East  Boston,  the  navy  yard,  the  city  itself,  and 
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South  Boston,  dropped  down  with  the  currentj  and  disap- 
peared among  the  islandgi. 

There  was  not  a  human  being  of  kindred  blood  to  utter  a 
word  of  welcome  to  them,  in  all  the  region  which  on  the  day 
we  now  commemorate  was  occupied  by  their  forefatheni  in 
Massachusetts.  The  race  is  gone.  It  would  be  a  mistaken 
sentimentality  to  regret  the  change  ;  to  regret  that  some  thou- 
sand uncultured  barbarians,  destitute  of  all  the  improvement-s 
of  social  life,  as  we  understand  it,  and  seemingly  incapable 
of  adopting  them,  should  have  yielded  gradually  to  the  civil- 
iaed  millions  who  have  taken  their  place.  But  we  raust^  both 
at*  men  and  as  Christians,  condemn  whatever  of  oppression 
and  wrong  has  marked  the  change,  (as  is  too  apt  always  to 
be  the  case  when  strong  and  weak  are  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other,)  and  without  affectation  we  may  indulge  a 
heart-felt  sympathy  for  the  feeble  and  stricken  relics  of  once 
powerful  and  formidable  tribes  of  fello^w  men. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  1620,  the  circumstances  of  the  tu^o 
races,  as  far  as  this  part  of  America  is  concerned,  presented  very 
nearly  the  reverse  of  the  picture  we  have  just  contemplated. 
On  that  day,  the  territory  now  forming  the  States  of  New 
England  was  occupied  by  numerous  Indian  tribes,  some  of 
which  were  strong  and  warlike.  They  were  far  behind  the 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  they  had  added  some  simple 
agriculture  to  their  hunting  and  fishing,  —  their  moccasons, 
and  snow-shoes,  and  stone  hatchets,  and  arrow-heads,  and 
wampum-belta,  evinced  their  aptitude  for  the  humble  arts  of 
savage  life ;  they  retained  unimpaired  their  native  independ^ 
ence,  ignorant  of  the  metaphysical  claims  to  sovereignty 
which  powerful  governments  three  thousand  miles  off  founded 
upon  the  right  of  discovery;  and  neither  the  arts,  nor  the 
amis,  nor  the  diseases,  nor  the  vices  of  civilized  life,  had  com- 
menced that  terrible  w^arfare  against  them,  which  has  since 
been  pushed  nearly  to  their  extermination. 

On  that  day,  and^in  this  condition  of  the  American  races, 
a  handful  of  careworn,  twice-doomed  English  exiles  set  sail 
from  Delft  Haven,  in  Holland,  with  the  intention,  after  being 
joined  by  a  few  brethren  of  their  faith  in  England,  to  encoun- 
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ter  the  then  much  dreaded  perils  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  still 
more  formidable  uncertainties  of  their  projected  settlement 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  New  World.  *  Two  centuries  and  a 
third  have  passed,  the  momentous  ages  of  national  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth  have  been  rapidly  lived  through,  and 
six  prosperous  republics,  parents  of  a  still  increasing  family 
of  States  in  the  boundless  West,  have  grown  up  in  the  wilder- 
ness. In  the  mean  time,  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  the 
native  inhabitants  have  sunk  far  below  the  point  of  compar- 
ative weakness,  down  to  the  verge  of  annihilation ;  and  we 
have  assembled  now  and  here  to  celebrate  the  day  on  which 
this  all-important  change  commenced. 

I  allude,  Mr.  President,  to  this  revolution  in  the  condition 
of  our  continent,  and  the  races  occupying  it,  not  as  introduc- 
ing a  narrative  of  familiar  incidents  or  a  train  of  common- 
place reflections,  but  as  pointing  directly  to  the  great  problem 
which  first  presented  itself  on  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
the  agency  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  its  solution,  —  an  agen- 
cy whose  first  public  manifestation  might  be  said  to  com- 
mence with  the  ever  memorable  embarkation  at  Delft  Haven, 
to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  discovery  itself  of  the  American  continent  may,  I 
think,  fairly  be  considered  the  most  extraordinary  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  familiar- 
ity blunts  the  edge  of  our  perceptions ;  but  much  as  I  have 
meditated,  and  often  as  I  have  treated  this  theme,  its  magni- 
tude grows  upon  me  with  each  successive  contemplation. 
That  a  continent  nearly  as  large  as  Europe  and  Africa  united, 
spread  out  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  lying  between  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
Asia,  with  groups  of  islands  in  either  ocean,  as  it  were  stop- 
ping places  on  the  march  of  discovery,  —  a  continent  not  in- 
habited indeed  by  civilized  races,  but  still  occupied  by  one  of 
the  families  of  rational  man ;  —  that  this  great  hemisphere,  I 
say,  should  have  lain  undiscovered  for  five  thousand  years 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  —  a  mystery  so  vast,  within  so 
short  a  distance,  and  yet  not  found  out,  —  is  indeed  a  marvel. 
Mute  nature,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  had  made  the  dis- 
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covery  to  the  philosopher,  for  the  preponderance  of  land  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere  demanded  a  counterpoise  in  the  west. 
Dark-wooded  treeti,  unknown  to  the  European  naturalist,  had 
from  age  to  age  drifted  over  the  sea  and  told  of  the  tropical 
forests  where  they  grew.  Stupendous  ocean  currents,  driven 
westward  by  the  ever  breathing  trade-winds,  had  wheeled 
their  mighty  flexures  along  the  American  coast,  and  returned 
to  Europe  with  tidings  of  the  everlasting  breakwater  which 
had  stop]]ed  their  way.  But  the  fulness  of  time  had  not  yet 
come.  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and 
Greece  and  Rome  must  flourish  and  faU,  before  the  seals  are 
broken.  They  must  show  what  they  can  do  for  humanity 
before  the  veil  which  hides  its  last  hope  is  lifted  up.  The 
ancient  civilization  rai:mt  be  weighed  in  a  balance  and  found 
wanting.  Yes,  and  more.  Nature  must  unlock  her  rarest 
mysteries ;  the  quivering  st^el  must  learn  to  tremble  to  the 
pole  ;  the  astrolabe  must  climb  the  arch  of  heaven,  and  bring 
down  the  sun  to  the  horizon ;  science  must  demonstrate  the 
epbericity  of  the  earth,  which  the  ancients  suspected,  but 
could  not  prove ;  the  press  must  scatter  the  flying  rear  of 
mediaeval  darkness;  the  creative  instincts  of  a  new  politicai| 
intellectual,  and  social  life  must  begin  to  kindle  into  action  ; 
and  then  tlie  Discoverer  may  go  forth. 

He  does  go  forth ;  the  discovery  is  made ;  the  balance  of 
the  globe  is  redressed.  A  continent  nearly  equal  in  extent 
to  one  half  the  ancient  hemisphere  is  brought  to  light.  What 
momentous  questions  present  themselves  !  Another  world ! 
Is  it  a  twin  sister  of  the  ancient  world  ?  It  has  mountains, 
and  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  forests,  but  does  it  contain  the 
homes  of  kindred  man;  —  of  cultivated  races,  who  have  pur- 
sued, independently  of  their  eastern  brethren,  separate,  per- 
haps higher  paths  of  civilization  ?  In  a  word,  has  the  great 
cause  of  humanity  made  an  immediate  gain  by  the  wonder- 
fill  event  which  has  added  so  much  to  the  geography  of  the 
world  as  before  known  ? 

The  first  contact  answered  these  questions  in  the  negative. 
The  native  races,  apparently  incapable  of  assimilation,  seemed 
doomed  by  a  mysterious   Providence  to  pass  away.     The 
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Spaniard  came  upon  them,  borne  on  winged  monsters,  as 
liiey  thought,  from  beyond  the  sea ;  caxeering  on  strange 
quadrupeds^  —  horse  and  rider,  as  they  supposed,  forming  but 
one  animal;  and  he  advanced  under  cover  of  that  fearful 
ordnance,  which  they  mistook  for  the  three-bolted  artillery  of 
the  skies.  He  came  in  all  these  terrors  and  he  brought  them 
death.  Those  that  escaped  have  borrowed  little  from  us  but 
the  poisonous  eup,  the  loathsome  malady,  the  murderous 
weapon.  The  skies  are  tnild,  the  soil  is  fertile,  there  is  every 
variety  of  climate,  a  boundless  theatre  for  human  enjoyment 
and  action,  but  the  appointed  agent  was  not  there.  Over  the 
greater  part  of  the  new-found  continent,  society,  broken  down 
by  eternal  wars  between  neighboring  tribes,  at  once  in  its 
decrepitude  and  infancy,  had  not  yet  risen  even  to  the  pas- 
toral stage.  Nature,  in  feet,  had  not  bestowed  upon  man  the 
mute  but  faithful  partners  of  his  toil,  —  the  horse,  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  and  other  still  humbler  associates,  whose  aid  (did  he 
but  know  it)  lies  at  the  basis  of  his  civilization ;  who  furnish 
so  much  of  his  food  and  clothing,  meat,  milk,  eggs,  wool, 
skins,  and  relieve  his  weaiy  muscles  of  their  heaviest  burdens. 
In  a  word,  there  was  no  civilized  population  to  stand  up  and 
enter  into  equal  comparison  and  generous  rivalry  with  Eu- 
rope. The  discoverer  has  come ;  but  the  settler,  the  colonist, 
the  conqueror,  alas  that  I  must  add!  too  often  the  oppressor 
and  destroyer^  are  to  follow  in  his  train.  By  these  various 
agencies,  joyous  and  sorrowful,  through  these  paths  of  tri- 
umph and  woe,  the  culture  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  lapse  of 
successive  generations,  reformed  of  its  abuses,  enriched  with 
new  arts,  animated  by  a  higher  spirit  of  humanity,  trans- 
ferred from  the  privileged  few  to  the  mass  of  the  community, 
is  to  be  reproduced  and  perfected  in  the  West 

I  need  not  say  to  this  company,  assembled  on  the  shore  of 
the  haven  for  which  so  many  noble  hearts  on  that  terrible 
voyage  throbbed  with  sickening  expectancy,  —  that  quiet 
haven  where  the  Mayflower  furled  her  tattered  sails,  —  that  a 
greater,  a  nobler  work  was  never  performed  by  man.  Truly, 
the  ojms  magnum^  the  great  work  of  humanity.  You  bid  me 
speak  of  that  portion  of  it  which  devolved  on  the  Pilgrime. 
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race,  in  all  political  institutionsj  m  art,  literature,  and  science, 
and  most  especially  in  aU  new  countries,  where  it  must^  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  the  leading  and  governing  princi- 
ple, Who  can  compare  the  modern  world,  its  condition,  ita 
arts,  its  institutions,  with  the  ancient  world,  and  doubt  this : 
the  daily  newspaper,  smoking  every  morning  from  a  hundred 
presses,  with  a  strip  of  hieroglyphics  on  the  side  of  an  obe- 
lisk, perplexing  the  world  with  its  dubious  import,  and  even 
that  interpreted  within  the  last  thirly  years;  —  the  ocean 
steamer  with  the  row  galley,  creeping  timidly  round  the  shore ; 
— ^the  railways  in  the  United  States  alone,  without  mention- 
ing those  of  Europe,  with  those  famous  Roman  paved  roads, 
the  Appian  and  Flaminian  way,  to  which  the  orator  alluded, 
which  our  railroads  exceed  tenfold  in  extent,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  superiority  in  every  other  respect,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication ;  —  the  printing-press  driven  by  steam,  with  the 
scribe^s  toilsome  pen ;  —  the  electric  telegraph,  with  the  mail- 
coach,  the  post-horse,  the  pedestrian  courier ;  —  and  above  all, 
a  representative  republican  confederacy,  extending  over  a  con- 
tinent, with  a  feudal  despotism  building  a  palace  on  the  necks 
of  a  people,  or  a  stormy  Grecian  democracy,  subsisting  its 
citizens  by  public  largesses,  deeming  all  labor  servile,  ostra- 
cizing its  good  men,  insulting  and  oppressing  its  allies,  and 
rending  its  own  vitals,  within  the  circuit  of  tlie  city  walls  to 
which  it  was  confined,  —  who^  I  say,  can  make  this  compar- 
ison, and  doubt  that  the  principle  of  progress  is  as  deeply 
seated  in  our  nature  as  the  principle  of  conservatism,  and 
that  true  practical  wisdom  and  high  national  policy  reside  in 
the  due  mixture  and  joint  action  of  the  two? 

Now,  sir,  this  was  the  wLstlom  of  the  men  of  '76.  This  is 
the  lesson  of  the  Fourth  of  July;  this  is  the  oracle  wliich 
speaks  to  us  from  the  shrines  of  this  consecrated  ball*  If  we 
study  the  writings  of  the  men  of  that  day,  we  find  that  they 
treated  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  not  only  a3  one  of  justice 
and  right,  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  but  also  as  one  of  history 
and  tradition,  of  charters  and  laws.  They  not  only  looked 
to  the  future,  but  they  explored  the  past  They  built  wisely 
and  skilfully,  in  such  sort  that  after-times  might  extend  the 
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stately  front  of  the  temple  of  fre^don^  and  enlarge  i^  ^p^» 
cious  courts,  and  pile  its  stories,  arch  above. arch,  gallery 
ab6ve  gallery,  to  tte  heavens;  but  they  dug  the  foundation 
deep  down  to  the  eternal  rock ;  the  town,  the  school,  the  mi- 
litia, the  church ;  —  thos^  were  the  four  corner-stoues  on  whicb 
they  reared  the  edifice. 

If  we  look  only  at  one  pa^  of  their  work,  if  we  see  them 
poring  over  musty  parchments  by  the  midnight  lamp,  citing 
the  year-books  against  writs  of  assistance,  disputing  them- 
selves hoarse  about  this  phrase  in  the  charter  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  that  section  in  a  statute  of  Edward  the.  Third,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  class  them  with  the  most  bigoted  cout 
servatives  that  ever  threw  a  drag  chain  round  the  limbs  of  a 
young  and  ardent  people.  But,  gracious  heavens,  look  at 
them  again,  when  the  trumpet  sounds  the  hour  of  resistance ; 
survey  the  other  aspect  of  their  work.  See  these  undaunted 
patriots  in  their  obscure  caucus  gatherings,  in  their  town  meet- 
ings, in  their  provincial  assemblies,  in  their  continental  con^ 
gress,  breathing  defiance  to  the  British  parliament  and  th^ 
British  throne.  March  with  their  raw  militia  to  the  conflict 
with  the  trained  veterans  of  the  seven  years'  war.  Witness 
them,  a  group  of  colonies  extemporized  into  a  confederacy, 
entering  with  a  calm  self-possession  into  alliance  with  the 
oldest  monarchy  in  Europe;  and  occupying  as  they  did  a 
narrow  belt  of  territory  along  the  coast,  thinly  peopled,  par- 
tially cleared,  hemmed  in  by  the  native  savage,  by  the  AUe- 
ghanies,  by  the  Ohio,  and  the  lakes,  behold  them,  dilating  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  position,  radiant  in  the  prospective  glories 
of  their  career,  casting  abroad  the  germs  of  future  indepeu'' 
dent  States,  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  not  merely  to  cover 
the  face  of  the  thirteen  British  colonies,  but  to  spread  oveic 
the  territories  of  France  and  Spain  on  this  continent,  over 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  over  New  Mexico  and  California, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to 
unite  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  the  arctic  and  the 
torrid  zones,  in  one  great  network  of  confederate  republican 
government :  contemplate  this,  and  ypu  will  acknowledge  the 
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master  intellects,  who  while  they  lived,  obstructed  with  these 
organs  of  sense,  ravished  the  ear  with  the  tongues  of  men, 
and,  having  now  cast  off  "this  muddy  vestige  of  decay,''  are 
gone  where  they  speak  with  the  tongues  of  angelsj  can  yet 
find  no  medium  of  communication  from  the  eternal  world  but 
wretched  inarticulate  rappings  and  clattermgs,  which  pot^ 
house  clowns  would  be  ashamed  to  use  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  —  as  if  our  matchless  Choate,  for  instance, 
who  has  just  electrified  the  land  with  a  burst  of  eloquence 
not  easily  paralleled  in  the  line  of  time,  and  worthy  of  the 
illustrious  subject  of  his  eulogy,  if  sent  with  a  message  from 
a  higher  stage  of  being,  would  creep  skulking  and  rappuig 
behind  the  wainscot,  instead  of  coming  in  robes  of  light,  with 
a  voice  like  the  music  of  the  spheres ;  —  an  age,  I  say,  that 
believes  all  this,  and  yet  doubts  and  sneers  at  the  wonder- 
working fervors  of  earnest  men,  swayed  by  the  all-powerful 
influence  of  sincere  faith. 

It  believes,  —  yes,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  betieves  that  you  can  have  the  attmction  of  gravitation, 
w^hich  holds  the  universe  together,  suspended  by  a  showman 
for  a  dollar,  who  will  make  a  table  dance  round  the  room  by  ^ 
an  act  of  volition,  —  forgetful  of  the  fact,  that,  if  the  law  of 
gravitation  were  suspended  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  by 
any  other  Power  than  that  which  ordained  it,  every  planet 
that  walks  the  firmament,  yea,  all  the  starry  suns,  centres  of 
the  countless  systems,  unseen  of  mortal  eyes,  which  till  the 
unfathomed  depths  of  the  heavens,  would  crumble  back  to 
chaos,  —  but  it  can  see  in  the  Pilgrims  nothing  but  a  handful 
of  narrow-minded  bigots,  driven  by  discontent  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New;  and  can  find  nothing  in  the  majestic 
process  by  which  United  America  has  been  established  as  a 
grand  temple  of  religious  and  civU  liberty,  a  general  refuge 
of  humanity,  but  a  chapter  in  political  history,  which  nei- 
ther requires  nor  admits  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  sound  like  philosophy,  but  it  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  Sadducee;  it  is  a  text  on  which  Isaac 
Laquedem  himself  might  lecture.  It  quenches  the  brightest 
glory  of  our  nature.      The  Pilgrims  were  actuated  by  that 
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principle,  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  has  given  the  first  im- 
pulse to  all  the  great  movements  of  the  modern  world,  —  I 
mean  profound  religious  faith.  They  had  the  frailties  of  hu- 
manity. This  exalted  principle  itself  was  combined  with 
human  weakness.  It  was  mingled  with  the  prejudices  and 
errors  of  age  and  country  and  sect;  it  was  habitually 
gloomy;  it  was  sometimes  intolerant;  but  it  was  reverent, 
sincere,  all-controlling.  It  did  not  influence,  it  possessed  the 
soul.  It  steeled  the  heart  to  the  delights  of  life ;  it  raised  the 
frame  above  bodily  weakness ;  it  enabled  the  humble  to  brave 
the  frowns  of  power ;  it  triumphed  over  cold  and  hunger, 
the  prison  and  the  scaffold;  it  taught  uneducated  men  to 
speak  with  persuasive  fervor;  it  gave  manly  strength  and 
courage  to  tender  and  delicate  women.  In  the  admirable  let- 
ter of  Robinson  and  Brewster,  whom  I  call  great  men,  Mr. 
President,  written  in  1617,  to  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  whom,  they 
pathetically  say,  "  under  God,  above  all  persons  and  things  in 
the  world,  we  rely  upon,"  —  among  the  suggestions  which 
they  make  to  encourage  him  to  further  their  undertaking  is 
this :  — 

"  We  do  verily  believe  and  trust  that  the  Lord  is  with  us, 
unto  whom  and  whose  service  we  have  given  ourselves  in 
many  trials,  and  that  he  will  graciously  prosper  bur  endeav- 
ors, according  to  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts." 

The  men  who  can  utter  these  words  with  sincerity,  and 
who  have  embarked  in  a  just  cause,  have  already  succeeded. 
They  may  not  gather  the  fruit,  but  they  have  planted  the 
seed ;  others  may  build,  but  they  have  laid  the  foundation. 
This  is  the  spirit  which  in  all  ages  has  wrought  the  moral 
miracles  of  humanity,  which  rebuked  and  overturned  the  ele- 
gant corruption  of  the  classical  polytheism,  as  it  did  the 
darker  and  fiercer  rites  of  Thor  and  Woden,  which  drove 
back  the  false  and  licentious  crescent  into  Asia,  and  held 
Europe  together  through  the  night  of  the  middle  ages,  which, 
limited  neither  to  country,  communion,  nor  sex,  despite  of 
human  weaknesses  and  errors,  in  the  missions  of  Paraguay 
and  the  missions  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  Winthrop,  in  . 
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Peiiii,  and  in  Wesley,  in  Eliza  Seton  and  Mary  Ware,  haa 
accomplished  the  beneficent  wonders  of  Christian  faith  and 
love. 

But,  sir,  our  fathers  embraced  that  second  grand  idea  of  civil 
liberty  with  not  less  fervor  than  the  first  It  was  a  kindred 
fruit  of  the  same  stock.  They  cherished  it  with  a  zeal  not 
less  intense  and  rcisolute.  This  is  a  topic  for  a  volume,  rather 
than  for  the  closing  sentence  of  a  speech  at  the  dinner  table. 
I  will  only  say  that  the  highest  authorities  in  English  history, 
Hume,  Hallam,  Macaulayj  neither  of  them  influenced  by 
sympathy  with  the  Puritans,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  Eng- 
land was  indebted  to  them  for  the  preservation  of  her  liber- 
ties in  that  most  critical  period  of  her  natioiuil  existence, 
when  the  question  between  prerogative  and  law,  absolute  au- 
thority and  constitutional  government,  was  decided  for  ever. 

In  coming  to  this  country,  our  fathers  most  certainly  con- 
templated, not  merely  a  safe  retreat  beyond  the  sea,  where 
they  could  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience,  but  a  loeal  government  founded  on  popular 
choice.  That  their  foresight  stTctched  onward  through  the 
successive  stages  of  colonial  and  provincial  government  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  great  republican  confed- 
eracy, it  would  be  extravagant  to  pretend.  But  from  the  prim- 
itive and  venerable  compact  signed  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1620,  on  board  the  Mayflower,  while  she  yet  nestled  in  the 
embrace  of  Provincetown  harbor,  after  her  desolate  voyage, 
like  a  weary  child  at  even-song  in  its  mother's  arms,  through 
every  document  and  manifesto  which  bears  on  the  question, 
there  is  a  distinct  indication  of  a  purpose  to  establish  civil 
government  on  the  basis  of  republican  equality. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  their  political  code  united  relig- 
ion and  liberty,  morals  and  law,  and  it  differed  from  the  wild 
license  which  breaks  away  from  these  restraints,  as  the  well 
guided  railway  engine,  instinct  with  mechanical  life,  con- 
ducted by  a  bold,  but  skilful  and  prudent  hand,  and  propelled 
m  safety  towards  its  destination,  with  glowing  axle,  along  its 
iron  grooves,  diflers  fix>m  the  same  engine  when  its  speed  is 
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rashly  urged  beyond  the  point  of  safety,  or  when,  driven  by 
criminal  recklessness  or  murderous  neglect,  it  leaps  madly 
from  the  track,  and  plunges  with  its  crushed  and  shrieking 
train  into  the  jaws  of  destruction.* 

*  Tfaifl  speech  was  made  a  short  time  after  the  ocourrence  of  the  whockipg 
laUroad  accident  at  Norwalk*  Conii. 
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I  AM  greatly  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  President  and  fellow- 
citizens,  for  this  very  kind  receptioo.  Though  personally 
known  to  very  few  of  yon,  yon  will  not  allow  me  to  regard 
myself  as  a  stranger.  Though  it  has  never  been  my  good 
fortune  before  to  do  any  thing  more  than  pass  through  Man- 
chester with  railway  speed,  your  cordial  welcome  has  made 
me  feel  myself  at  once  at  home.  With  this  simple  acknowl- 
edgment of  your  kindnessj  Mr.  President,  I  feel  as  if  I  ought 
to  stop.  This  is  the  husbandman's  festival,  celebrated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Society* 
Your  executive  committee  was  good  enough,  early  in  the 
season,  to  invite  me  to  pronounce  the  usual  annual  address 
on  this  occasion.  I  felt  greatly  honored  by  the  request, 
which,  however,  more  than  one  prevailing  reason  compelled 
me  to  decline ;  and  so  acceptably  has  the  duty  been  performed 
by  the  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me ;  so  much  has  he  in- 
structed and  interested  us  in  his  very  appropriate  discourse; 
that  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you  and  myself,  that  it  de- 
volved upon  him  and  not  upon  me.  I  feel  it  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuous, being  neither  a  scieutific  nor  practical  farmer,  to 
intrude  myself  at  all  before  an  audience  like  this,  and  in  the 
presence  of  those  so  much  better  able  to  occupy  your  time  to 
advantage*  My  best  apology  will  be,  not  to  occupy  much 
of  it,  and  not  to  presmne  to  dwell  upon  matters  which  must 
be  so  much  better  understood  by  others. 

Mr.  President,  though  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to 


•  A  speech  at  tbe  annual  fidr  of  the  New  Hampiliire  State  Agncultiinil 
Society,  held  at  Manchester,  7th  October,  1868. 
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be  personally  much  acquainted  with  this  part  of  your  State, 
I  have  early  associations  of  the  most  kindly  and  agreeable 
nature  with  another  part  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the  spring- 
time, not  of  the  year,  but  of  my  life,  I  was  sent  into  it  in  pur- 
suit of  a  species  of  culture,  which  you  will  allow  to  be  not  of 
inferior  importance  to  that  of  the  soil ;  —  I  mean  the  culture 
of  the  mind.  I  was  sent  for  a  short  time,  when  quite  a  lad, 
to  the  academy  at  Exeter,  and  the  only  regret  that  mingles 
in  my  recollection  of  it  is,  that  I  did  not  longer  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  excellent  institution,  and  the  paternal  care 
of  its  beloved  and  venerated  Principal,  Dr.  Abbot.  Yes,  sir, 
if  you  will  pardon  me  this  reminiscence  of  my  boyhood,  I 
remember,  but  as  yesterday,  for  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
left  the  parental  roof,  being  called  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  month  of  February,  to  get  ready  for  what 
was  then  thought  a  hard  day's  work,  —  the  journey  from  Bos- 
ton to  Exeter.  When  a  boy  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
starts  alone  before  daybreak  in  the  winter  to  go  from  home 
to  boarding-school,  the  distances  do  not  seem  particularly 
short  They  seemed  the  longer  to  me  from  a  slight  misun- 
derstanding of  the  information  derived  from  the  stage  driver. 

This  was  a  person  who  had  driven  a  long  time  on  the  road, 
was  well  known  to  the  academy  boys,  and  had  got  rather 
weary  of  answering  their  perpetual  inquiries,  how  many  miles 
it  was  from  one  place  to  another  along  the  route.  His  name 
was  Prime,  which  we  saucy  youngsters  converted  into  Priam, 
pestering  him  with  occasional  witticisms  (which  he  took  in 
very  good  part)  about  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  had  his  revenge 
in  mystifying  us  about  the  distances.  Wherever  we  were, 
the  answer  was  always  the  same ;  whether  we  asked  the 
question  at  Haverhill,  at  Atkinson,  or  Plaistow,  or  Kingston, 
how  far  it  was  now  to  Exeter,  it  was  always  "  about  three 
miles." 

I  have  said,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
a  stranger  at  Manchester ;  in  those  days  you  were  all  stran- 
gers at  Manchester  too ;  Manchester  did  not  exist.  It  is  one 
of  those  cities  which  have  sprung  up  like  an  exhalation  from 
the  soil,  at  the  bidding  of  capital,  enterprise,  and  skill,  avail- 
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ing  themselves  of  the  creative  forces  of  nature.  In  those 
days,  siij  that  is  —  but  I  will  not  tell  you  how  many  years 
ago  —  we  knew  Manchester  only  as  Amoskeag  Falls,  and  by 
the  everlasting  advertisements  which  filled  the  newspapers 
relative  to  a  lottery  for  the  constrtiction  of  a  canal  around 
them.  But  it  was  a  famous  spot,  sir,  even  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. The  children  of  the  forest  had  selected  it  as  a  chosen 
seat,  even  before  the  foot  of  civilized  man  had  pressed  these 
shores.  It  was  one  of  the  favorite  abodes  of  Passaconaway, 
as  you  reminded  me,  Mr.  President,  an  hour  ago,  the  great 
Sachem  of  the  Pennacooks,  the  powerful  tribe  which  occu* 
pied  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  and  the  Piscataqua.  I  can 
never  reflect,  sir,  without  some  emotion,  that  not  two  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  these  fair  regions  were  occupied  by 
races  of  fellow  beings  that  have  disappeared  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  We  are  told  that  Passaconaway  passed  for  a 
wizard,  inasmuch  as  he  could  produce  a  green  leaf  from  the 
ashes  of  a  dry  one ;  a  live  serpent  from  the  skin  of  a  dead 
one;  could  make  water  burn  and  trees  dance.  Well,  Rlr. 
President,  without  laying  claim  to  witchcraft,  the  modern  arts 
are  competent  to  the  performance  of  most  of  these  wonders. 
1  am  not  aware,  indeed,  that  we  can  produce  a  living  serpent 
from  the  skin  of  a  dead  one  j  —  it  is  not  a  breed  that  there  is 
any  great  motive  to  propagate,  and  very  few  experiments,  I 
suppose,  have  been  tried  since  Passaconaway's  time.  But  I 
think  this  Agricultural  Society  has  labored  to  very  little  ad- 
vantage, if  it  has  not  shown  how  a  green  leaf  can  be  produced 
from  the  ashes  of  a  dry  one.  I  am  sure  the  chemists  over  at 
the  mills  can  resolve  water  into  combustible  gasses ;  and  as 
for  dancing  trees,  it  almost  took  away  my  breath  to  witness 
the  mpidity  of  their  motion  as  I  came  down  this  morning  by 
the  express  train.  There  is  no  witchcmft  or  necromancy  like 
the  mechanic  arts.  By  what  simple  contrivance  of  Indian 
jugglery  poor  Passaconaway  performed  his  tricksy  wonders, 
we  do  not  know.  In  those  days  the  wliite  man,  as  well  as 
the  red,  was  more  remarkable  for  what  he  did  not  perform  in 
the  way  of  the  arts,  than  for  what  he  did ;  for  we  are  told  that 
after  corn  and  wheat  had  been  imported  into  New  Hampshire 
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from  Virginia,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement,  they 
were  obliged  to  send  it  from  this  part  of  the  world  to  Boston 
to  have  it  gromid  at  the  Boston  windmill,  that  being  the 
only  mill  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This  sounds  strangely 
enough  on  the  spot  where  we  can  hear  the  rush  of  the  Mern- 
mac  over  yonder  mighty  water-wheels ! 

In  fact,  sir,  the  annals  of  New  Hampshire  are  filled  with 
romance  of  every  description,  from  the  times  of  Gorges  and 
Mason,  and  their  high-sounding  grants  of  '^  Mariana "  and 
"  Laconia,"  the  primitive  settlement  of  "  Strawberry  Bank," 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Wheelwright,  (the  resolute  founder  of  Exe- 
ter, who  was  Cromwell's  fellow-student  at  Cambridge,  and  his 
most  formidable  competitor  at  football,  in  which  manly  sport 
he  was  accustomed  to  trip  up  the  future  Protector's  heels,) 
down  through  the  pleasant  and  prosperous  days  of  the  union 
with  Massachusetts,  and  then  the  bloody  series  of  the  Indian 
wars.  It  is  almost  beyond  belief,  sir,  that  a  hundred  years 
have  not  passed  away  since  that  pathetic  tragedy  in  domestic 
life  was  acted  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire ;  I  mean 
the  captivity  of  Mrs.  Jemima  Howe  and  her  children.  I  be- 
lieve the  first  time  my  blood  was  ever  stirred  by  any  tale  of 
profane  history,  was  when  I  read  that  narrative  in  the  Amer- 
ican Preceptor.  "  As  Messrs.  Caleb  Howe,  HilkisLh  Grout, 
and  Benjamin  Gaffield,  who  had  been  hoeing  corn  in  a 
meadow  west  of  the  river,  were  returning  home  a  little  before 
sunset  to  a  place  called  Bridgman's  Fort,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  twelve  Indians  who  had  ambushed  their  path,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1757."  That  is  the  way  the  story  begins ;  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Waverley  novels  that  surpasses  in  interest 
the  subsequent  adventures  of  Mrs.  Howe,  in  the  captivity  of 
herself  and  children  among  the  Indians  and  Canadian  French 
less  than  a  century  ago. 

At  that  time,  sir,  the  greater  part  of  the  extensive  domain 
so  beautifully  represented  at  this  exhibition  by  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture,  animate  and  inanimate,  still  lay  in  a 
state  of  nature.  It  was  impossible  that  settlement  should  pen- 
etrate far  to  the  west  and  north  along  such  an  exposed  frontier. 
The  interior  condition  of  New  Hampshire,  as  of  most  of 
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the  other  colonies,  was  dependent  at  that  time  on  the  strug- 
gles of  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  downkll  of  the 
French  pow*.^r  in  Canada  removed  the  terror  of  Indian  war- 
fare; the  establishment  of  our  own  independence  called  out 
all  the  hidden  energies  of  the  Anierican  character;  and  com- 
merce and  the  tisheriea  on  your  coast ;  agricnUiu-e  and  manu- 
factures in  the  interior;  with  the  aid  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, the  railroad,  and  the  locomotive,  have  done  the  rest 
They  have  converted  the  ^*  howlmg  wilderness'^  into  gardens 
and  corn-fields,  and  thriving  towns  and  cities,  and  have 
brought  your  State  to  the  condition  of  high  prosperity  in 
which  we  now  behold  it,  and  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
you  have  no  occasion  to  envy  any  of  your  sister  Sfates* 

On  your  western  boundary  you  have  the  noble  Connecti- 
cut^ queen  of  the  rivers  of  New  England ;  bordered  by  a  line 
of  railroad  almost  from  your  northernmost  limit  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  giving  you  a  broad  belt  of  fertile  land  on  its 
banks,  and  a  direct  communication  with  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  Union*  The  railroads  which  traverse  the 
centre  of  the  State,  and  that  which  is  just  opened  from  Port^ 
land  to  Montreal,  through  your  north-eastern  territory,  phice 
you  in  immediate  communication  with  the  St.  La^^Tence  and 
Canada.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  you  have  one  of 
the  best  ports  and  harbors  in  the  United  States ;  and  where 
in  the  world,  for  its  length,  is  there  a  stream  which  excels  this 
admirable  Merrimac  ?  whether  we  consider  the  beautiful  lake 
In  which  it  takes  it^  origin ;  the  fertile  meadows  that  are 
watered  with  its  upper  tributaries ;  or  the  industry,  enterprise, 
and  creative  capitid  concentrated  at  its  falls,  —  Hooksett, 
Manc^hester,  Lowell,  Lawrence, — ^the  four  great  flights  of 
stairs,  by  which  the  genius  of  your  prosperity  goes  down  from 
his  mountain  throne  to  the  sea,  scattering  blessings  as  he  de- 
scends* Why,  sir,  there  is  not  a  streamlet  which  leaps  from 
the  rocks  and  mingles  its  waters  with  the  sih^er  surface  of 
your  matchless  lake  ;  no,  not  a  drop  of  dew  condensed  in  the 
dark  forests  that  surround  it,  that  can  find  its  way  to  the 
ocean,  till  it  has  contributed  its  share  to  move,  one  after  an- 
other, fifty  great  water-wheels,  and  by  the  products  of  their 
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motion,  to  clothe  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  remote 
communities,  and  give  an  impulse  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

And  then,  sir,  for  natural  beauty.  I  have  been  something 
of  a  traveller  in  our  own  country,  though  far  less  than  I  could 
wish,  and  in  Europe  have  seen  all  that  is  most  attractive, 
from  the  highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  golden  horn  of  Con- 
stantinople, from  the  summit  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  to  the 
fountain  of  Vaucluse  ;  but  my  eye  has  yet  to  rest  on  a  love- 
lier scene  than  that  which  smiles  around  you  as  you  sail  from 
Weir's  Landing  to  Senter  Harbor.  I  have  yet  to  behold  a 
subUmer  spectacle  than  that  which  fs  disclosed  from  Mount 
Washington,  when,  on  some  clear,  cool  summer's  morning  at 
sunrise,  the  cloud  curtain  is  drawn  up  from  nature's  grand 
proscenium,  and  all  that  chaos  of  wildness  and  beauty  starts 
into  life ;  the  bare  granitic  tops  of  the  surrounding  heights, 
the  precipitous  gorges  a  thousand  fathom  deep,  which  foot 
of  man  or  ray  of  light  never  entered,  the  sombre  matted  for- 
est, the  moss-clad  rocky  wall  weeping  with  crystal  springs, 
winding  streams,  gleaming  lakes,  and  peaceful  villages  be- 
low, and  in  the  dim,  misty  distance,  beyond  the  lower  hills, 
faint  glimpses  of  the  sacred  bosom  of  the  eternal  deep,  ever- 
heaving  as  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  immensity,  all 
mingled  in  one  indescribable  panorama  by  the  hand  of  the 
Divine  Artist! 

And  how  can  I  speak  of  the  historical  legends,  of  the  in- 
dustrial resources,  of  the  natural  beauties,  of  New  Hampshire, 
parent  not  of  fruits  only,  but  of  men,  without  remembering 
the  great  and  good  who  adorn  her  annals,  —  your  immortal 
Stark,  who  cheered  the  heart  of  the  nation  at  the  lowest  ebb 
of  despondency,  and  led  the  way  at  Bennington  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  Saratoga,  —  your  Sullivan,  your  Poor,  your  Scam- 
niel,  your  Dearborn,  your  M'Cleary,  your  Pierce,  who  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown  heard  every  peal  of  the  trumpet, 
and  breasted  every  storm  of  war ;  the  long  line  of  your  civil- 
ians, your  Weares,  your  Bartletts,  your  Whipples,  your  Thorn- 
tons, your  Langdons,  your  Gilmans,  your  Smiths,  your  Ma- 
sons, your  Woodburys ;  your  men  of  letters  and  divines,  your 
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Wheelocks,  your  Belknaps,  your  Buckminstere,  your  Abbbts? 
How,  especially,  can  I  forget  him,  whose  decease  not  yet  a 
twelvemonth  ago  filled  the  whole  land  with  sorrow,  while,  in 
the  sublime  language  of  your  fellow-citizen,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  "  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  beat  heavily 
at  the  portals  of  his  tomb."  He  was  the  offspring  of  your 
soil,  he  and  his  fathers.  His  infancy  was  cradled  in  the  hard- 
ships of  your  frontier  settlements ;  he  was  taught  and  trained 
in  your  schools,  your  academy,  and  your  coUege.  You  sent 
him  forth  in  the  panoply  of  his  youthful  strength  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  and  after  the  labors  and  the  conflicts  of 
life  you  rose  up  as  one  Ynan  to  welcome  him,  when  but  two 
years  ago,  on  this  anniversary,  he  came  back,  melting  with 
tenderness  and  veneration,  to  revisit  his  native  State. 

Mr.  Everett  concluded  with  a  renewal  of  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  company. 


VICE-PRESIDENT  KING/ 


Mr.  President:  — 

I  HAVE  been  requested  to  second  the  motion  which  has  just 
been  made  by  the  senator  from  Virginia,  I  do  so  with  great 
cheerfulness.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  late  Vice-President,  I  hope,  even  some  portion 
of  his  friendly  regard,  for  a  longer  period,  probably,  than  most 
of  those  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  not  to  remain  silent  at  this 
last  moment,  when  our  relations  to  him  as  members  of  this 
Senate  are,  by  the  performance  of  this  day's  melancholy  duty, 
to  be  closed  for  ever. 

There  is  an  Ancient  maxim,  sir,  founded  at  once  in  justice 
and  right  feeling,  which  bids  us  "  say  nothing  but  what  is 
good  of  the  dead."  I  can  obey  this  rule,  in  reference  to  the 
late  Vice-President,  without  violating  the  most  scrupulous 
dictates  of  sincerity.  I  can  say  nothing  but  what  is  good  of 
him,  for  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  any  thing  but  good  of 
him  for  thirty  years  that  I  have  known  him  personally  and 
by  reputation. 

It  would  hardly  be  expected  of  me,  to  attempt  to  detail 
the  incidents  of  the  private  life  or  the  public  career  of  the 
late  Vice-President.  That  duty  belongs  to  others,  by  whom 
it  has  been,  or  will  no  doubt  be,  appropriately  performed.  I 
regret,  particularly,  on  this  occasion,  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  our  colleagues  from  Alabama.     It  is  the  province  of  those 

*  Remarks  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1853,  on  seconding  a  motion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Vir- 
ginia, in  honor  of  the  late  Vice-President  Eang. 
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of  US,  not  connected  with  him  by  political  associationsj  espe- 
ciially  of  those  inhabiting  remote  parts  of  our  common  coun* 
try,  to  express  their  cordial  concurrence  in  the  atiectionate 
praisesj  pronounced  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  neighbors. 

Few  of  the  public  men  of  the  day  had  been  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  Senate  as  the  late  Vice-President.  I 
think  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  body  for  more  years  than 
any  person  now  belonging  to  it.  Besides  this,  a  relation  of  a 
different  kind  had  grown  up  between  him  and  the  Senate. 
The  federal  constitution  devolves  upon  the  people,  through 
the  medium  of  the  electoral  colleges,  the  choice  of  the  pre- 
siding oiEcer  of  this  body.  But  whenever  the  Senate  was 
called  to  supply  the  place  temporarily,  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  and  till  he  ceased  to  belong  to  it,  it  turned  spontane- 
ously to  him. 

He  undoubtedly  owed  this  honor  to  distinguished  qualifi- 
cations for  the  chair.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
that  quickness  of  perception,  that  promptness  of  decision, 
that  familiarity  with  the  now  somewhat  complicated  rules 
of  congressional  proceedings,  and  tliat  urbanity  of  manner, 
which  are  required  in  a  presiding  officer.  Not  claiming,  al- 
though an  acute  and  forcible  debater,  to  rank  with  his  illus- 
trious contemporaries,  whom  now,  alas !  we  can  mention  only 
to  deplore,  with  Calhoun,  with  Clay,  and  with  Webster,  (I 
name  them  alphabetically,  and  who  will  presume  to  arrange 
them  on  any  other  principle,)  whose  unmatched  eloquence  so 
often  shook  the  walls  of  this  Senate,  the  late  Vice-President 
possessed  the  rare  and  the  highly  important  talent  of  control- 
ling, with  impartiality,  the  storm  of  debate,  and  moderating 
between  mighty  spirits,  whose  ardent  conflicts  at  times  seemed 
to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  republic. 

In  lact,  sir,  he  was  highly  endowed  with  what  Cicero  beau- 
tifully commends  as  the  boni  Senaloris  pritdefilia^  the  **  wis- 
dom of  a  good  Senator;"  and  in  his  accurate  study  and 
ready  application  of  the  rules  of  parliamentary  law,  he  ren- 
dered a  service  to  the  country,  not  perhaps  of  the  most  bril* 
Uant  kind,  but  assuredly  of  no  secondary  importance.  There 
is  nothing  which  more  distinguishes  the  great  national  race 
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to  which  we  belong,  than  its  aptitude  for  government  by  de- 
liberative assemblies;  its  willingness,  while  it  asserts  the 
largest  liberty  of  parliamentary  right,  to  respect  what  the 
senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hunter)  in  another  connection 
has  called  the  self-imposed  restrictions  of  parliamentary  or- 
der ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  there 
is  no  trait  in  its  character  which  has  proved  more  conducive 
to  the  despatch  of  the  public  business,  to  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate, to  the  honor  of  the  country,  —  I  will  say,  even  which 
has  done  more  to  establish  and  perpetuate  constitutional 
liberty. 

The  long  and  faithful  senatorial  career  of  the  late  Vice- 
President  received  at  last  its  appropriate  reward.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  having  often  witnessed  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Senate  to  place  him  at  their  head,  and  the  dig- 
nified and  acceptable  manner  in  which  he  bore  himself  in 
that  capacity,  conferred  upon  him,  a  twelvemonth  since,  that 
office,  which  is  shown  by  repeated  and  recent  experience  to 
be  above  the  second,  if  not  actually  the  first,  in  their  gift ; 
the  office  which  placed  him  constitutionally  and  permanently, 
during  its  continuance,  in  the  chair  of  the  Senate. 

A  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence  has  nipped  these 
crowning  honors  in  the  bud.  A  disease,  for  which  the  per- 
petual summer  and  perfumed  breezes  of  the  tropics  afforded 
no  balm,  overtook  him  at  an  age  when  he  might,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  have  reasonably  looked  forward  to  still 
many  years  of  active  service.  Clothed  by  a  special  and  re- 
markable act  of  Congress,  even  while  under  a  foreign  juris- 
diction, with  the  last  constitutional  qualification  to  enter 
upon  the  high  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  he  re- 
turned, not  to  exercise  its  functions,  but  to  seek  his  much- 
loved  home,  and  there  to  die. 

Thus,  sir,  he  has  left  us  to  chase  for  a  little  while  longer 
the  shadows  which  he  has  exchanged  for  unutterable  realities. 
He  has  left  us  prematurely  for  every  thing  but  his  spotless 
name,  and  his  entrance  on  the  well^arned  honors  of  his  un- 
ambitious career.  And  we,  senators,  for  all  the  interchange 
of  kindness,  for  all  the  cordial  intercourse  of  private  life,  for 
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all  the  acts  of  cooperation  in  the  public  service,  to  which,  for 
at  least  four  years,  the  Senate  was  looking  forward  in  its 
connection  with  him,  have  nothing  left  to  offer  to  his  Mends 
and  his  memory,  but  the  unavailing  tribute  of  this  last  mourn- 
ful farewell. 

Mr.  President,  I  second  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  &om 
yir^i:inia. 


PETER  CHARDON  BROOKS/ 


History  and  biography  for  the  most  part  record  the  lives 
only  of  those  who  have  attained  military,  political,  or  literary 
distinction  ;  or  who,  in  any  other  career,  have  passed  through 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  unostentatious 
routine  of  private  life,  although  in  the  aggregate  more  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  oannot,  from  its 
nature,  figure  in  the  public  annals.  It  is  true  that  historians 
have  lately  perceived  how  important  a  part  of  the  history  of 
a  people  consists  of  a  comparative  account  of  its  industrial 
pursuits,  condition,  education,  and  manners,  at  different  peri- 
ods. This  idea  suggested  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the 
first  part  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  brilliant  work,  and  Lord  Mahon 
has  imitated  the  example  in  the  last  volume  of  his  history. 
But  such  accounts  relate  to  the  sum  total  of  society,  and  do 
not  carry  with  them  a  narrative  of  individual  life  and  char- 
acter. 

But  the  names  of  men  who  distinguished  themselves,  while 
they  lived,  for  the  possession,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  those 
qualities  of  character,  which  mainly  contribute  to  the  success 
&f  private  life  and  to  the  public  stability,  —  of  men  who, 
without  dazzling  talents,  have  been  exemplary  in  all  the  per- 
sonal and  social  relations,  and  enjoyed  the  afiection,  respect, 
and  confidence  of  those  around  them,  —  ought  not  to  be  al- 

*  This  memoir  was  originally  written  for  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register,  at  the  request  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Publications,  and 
was  ailerwards  revised  by  the  author  for  Hunfs  Merchants  Magazine,  for 
June,  1855. 
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lowed  to  perish.  Their  example  is  more  valuable  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  than  that  of  illustriouis  heroes,  states- 
men, and  writers.  Few  can  draw  rules  for  their  own  guid- 
ance from  the  pages  of  Plutarch,  but  all  are  benefited  by  the 
delineation  of  those  traits  of  character  which  find  scope  and 
exercise  in  the  common  walks  of  life. 

Among  the  individuals  of  this  class,  few  are  better  entitled 
to  be  held  in  respectful  remembrance  than  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir.  It  is  the  memoir  of  a  life  uneventful,  in- 
deed, as  far  as  stirring  incident  or  startling  adventure  is  con- 
cerned, but  still  distinguished  by  the  most  substantial  quali* 
ties  of  character.  The  narrative,  if  we  mistake  not,  will 
exhibit  a  long  and  virtuous  career  of  private  industry,  pur- 
sued with  moderation,  and  crowned  with  success.  It  will  be 
the  record,  though  an  unpretending  one,  of  a  singularly  well- 
balanced  mental  and  moral  constitution,  proof  against  the 
temptations  to  which  it  was  more  particularly  exposed,  and 
strongly  marked  by  those  traits,  which  are  of  especial  value 
in  such  a  state  of  society  as  exists  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Brooks  was  born  at  North  Yamiouth,  in  what 
was  then  the  province  of  Maine,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1767. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Med* 
ford,  where  the  family  was  established  soon  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  where  a  branch  of  it  still 
remains.  The  family  homestead,  at  Medford,  is  still  held 
,  under  an  original  Indian  deed. 

Mr.  Edward  Brooks  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
of  the  year  1757,  and  for  a  few  years  after  his  graduation 
was  the  librarian  of  the  college.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1764, 
he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  North  Yarmouth,  In  Sep^ 
tember  of  the  same  year  he  married  Abigail  Brown,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Haverhill.  Her  mother  was  Jo- 
anna  Cotton,  a  great-granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  John 
Cotton,  of  the  First  Chiu^ch  in  Boston  j  &om  whom,  of  course, 
Mr.  Peter  C,  Brooks  was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  gen- 
eration.* • 


*  I  am  indebted  for  these  genealogical  detaik  to  the  manuscnpt  notes  of 
Mr.  WiUiam  Gray  Brooks, 
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Among  the  class-mates  of  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  was  Peter 
Chardon,  the  son  of  an  eminent  Boston  merchant  of  that 
day,  belonging  to  one  of  the  French  protestant  families,  which 
had  taken  refuge  in  this  country,  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  family  residence  was  in  Bowdoin 
Square,  on  the  spot  where  the  Baptist  Church  now  stands,  at 
the  corner  of  what  is  still  called  Chardon  street.  A  friend- 
ship of  unusual  intimacy  was  formed  between  Mr.  Edward 
Brooks  and  his  class-mate  Chardon,  who  died  prematurely  in 
the  West  Indies  in  October,  1766.  The  news  of  his  death 
reached  this  country  a  few  days  before  the  birth  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Brooks's  second  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Peter 
Chardon  in  memory  of  the  deceased.* 

Differences  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects  soon  arose,  be- 
tween Mr.  Edward  Brooks  and  a  portion  of  his  people.  The 
latter  adhered  to  the  rigid  Calvinism  of  the  older  school ;  Mr. 
Brooks  inclined  to  a  milder  orthodoxy.  After  strenuous  but 
ineflfectual  attempts  to  prevent  a  separation,  Mr.  Brooks,  in 
March,  1769,  was  led  by  the  advice  of  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil to  request  a  dismission.  This  was  amicably  arranged, 
and  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  Medford,  the  same  year, 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  being  at  that  time  two 
years  old. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  dates  that  the  childhood 
of  Mr.  Brooks  was  passed  during  the  most  critical  period  of 
our  history.  He  was  born  in  the  year  after  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  in  which  the  duties  —  not  less  objectionable 
—  on  glass,  painters'  colors,  and  tea,  were  imposed.  His  fam- 
ily removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  the  year  before 


♦  In  a  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Crazette  for  January,  1 76  7,  may  be 
found  the  following  obituary  notice,  taken  from  the  Gazette  of  Dominica, 
W.I.:— 

"  Charlotte  town,  October,  1766.  Last  night,  about  11  o'clock,  died  here, 
Peter  Chardon,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  or  the  unblemished  integrity  and  honor  with 
which  he  acted,  was  the  greatest.  In  him  were  joined  the  finished  scholar 
and  the  complete  gentleman,  and  he  is  not  only  universally  lamented  as  such, 
but  as  a  real  loss  to  the  colony."  —  MS.  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Brooks. 
VOL.   III.  88 
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the -massacre  of  the  5th  of  March.  At  this  time  the  feeling 
of  the  country,  under  the  newly  imposed  taxes,  was  uncon- 
sciously maturing  towards  the  revolution.  The  family  resi- 
dence at  Mt^dford  is  distant  but  a  half  mile  from  the  village 
of  West  Cambridge,  and  the  line  of  march  of  the  British 
troops  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  On  that  day  Mn  Edward 
Brook Sj  though  by  profL^ssion  a  non-combatant,  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  action,  A  contemporary,  who  was  in  the  battle 
at  Concord,  ascribes  to  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  the  command  of 
the  party,  by  whom  the  convoy  and  it^a  guard,  on  the  way  to 
join  the  main  body  of  Lord  Percy's  reinforcement,  were  cap- 
tured at  West  Cambridge  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.*  This 
is  probably  inaccimite,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  the  day.  Lieutenant  Gould,  who 
commanded  a  company  in  the  King's  Own  regiment,  and  was 
made  prisoner  at  Concord  bridge,  was  by  a  great  effort  of 
address  and  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Edward  Brooks 
rescued  from  the  exasperated  Americans,  and  being  taken 
behind  himself  on  horseback,  was  carried  oif  in  safety  to 
Medford,  where  he  was  detained  till  exchanged.  His  health 
being  impaired,  Mr,  Brooks,  in  1777,  accepted  the  place  of 
chaplain  to  the  frigate  Hancock,  Captain  Manly,  and  was  on 
board  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  British  frigate  Fox. 
Captain  Manly  and  his  prize  having  appeared  before  Halifax, 
were  surprised  by  a  greatly  superior  hostile  force  and  carried 
into  that  port,  where  Mr  Brooks,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  Hancock's  company,  remained  some  time  a  prisoner. 
On  his  release  he  returned  to  Medford,  where  he  died  in  May, 
1781,  aged  forty-eight,f  leaving  two  sons  and  tw^o  daughters. 
The  state  of  the  country  at  the  cJose  of  the  revolutionary 
war  was  one  of  extreme  depression,  and  the  family  of  Mr* 
Brooks  was  left,  at  his  decease,  in  narrow  circumstances. 
Neither  of  the  sons  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate 
education.     Mr,  P.  C.  Brooks,  shortly  after '*  Concord  fight," 


♦  See  tlie  interesting  letter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Thaxter  in  tlie  Umlwd 
States  Liteniry  Gazette,  of  the  IStti  De<;ember,  182i* 
t  3f5.ofMk  W.  aBrooks. 
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was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
the  academy  not  being  yet  founded,  where  he  passed  about 
a  year,  living  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Samuel  Brooks, 
of  that  place.  This  he  was  accustomed  to  say  was  "  the 
best  chance  for  gaining  knowledge  he  ever  enjoyed."  Owing 
to  his  father's  straitened  circumstances,  no  charge  was  made 
at  the  time  by  his  uncle  for  his  board.  This  fact  having 
casually  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Brooks  in  after- 
life, he  had  the  satisfaction  of  repaying  to  his  uncle  the 
sum  thus  advanced  with  interest  For  some  time  after  his 
father's  death,  he  remained  at  home,  occupied,  as  far  as  his 
years  permitted,  in  the  usual  labors  of  a  farm.  He  was  then 
placed  in  apprenticeship  in  Boston,  continuing,  however,  for 
some  time,  to  live  with  the  family  at  Medford.  There  were 
neither  railroads  nor  omnibuses  in  those  days,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  town,  seven  miles,  was  to  be  walked  both  ways 
daily  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  less  encouraging  to  a  young 
man  proposing  to  enter  on  a  business  life,  than  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  this  time.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
was  but  little  more  than  three  millions ;  neither  the  manu- 
factures of  the  North  nor  the  staple  products  of  the  South  had 
yet  been  called  into  existence ;  the  Western  country  was  terra 
incognita.  The  navigation  and  fisheries  of  the  United  States 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  war.  As  we  had  no  commercial 
convention  with  England,  our  ships,  which  before  the  revolu- 
tion enjoyed  in  her  ports  the  character  of  native  vessels,  were 
now  regarded  as  foreign  ;  while  English  vessels,  for  want  of 
any  general  navigation  law,  entered  our  ports  on  the  same 
terms  as  our  own.  This  made  it  absolutely  the  interest  of 
the  American  merchant  to  give  the  preference  to  foreign  ship- 
ping. The  country  was  inundated  by  imported  goods,  sold, 
for  the  most  part,  by  foreign  agents.  Domestic  fabrics,  when- 
ever attempted,  were  immediately  crushed  by  this  competi- 
tion. For  want  of  uniform  national  legislation,  the  rates  of 
duties  upon  imported  articles  differed  in  different  *  States, 
which,  in  some  instances,  avowedly  endeavored,  in  this  way, 
to  undermine  each  other  in  reference  to  foreign  trade.     Not 
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merely  the  United  States  collectively,  but  the  individual 
States  were  loaded  with  debt;  the  last  cow  of  the  farmer 
was,  ill  some  cases,  taken  in  Massachusetts  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  tax-gatherer.  To  such  a  point  of  depression  had 
the  commerce  of  Boston  sunk,  that  the  principal  men  of  busi- 
ness undertook,  two  or  three  years  after  the  war,  to  raise  a 
fund  by  subscription  to  build  one  or  two  small  vessels,  for  the 
sake  of  encouraging  the  shipwrights* 

This  state  of  things  held  out  but  little  encouragement  for 
young  men  growing  up  into  life,  especially  when  to  all  other 
difficulties  was  added  the  entire  want  of  capital  Such  was 
the  case  with  young  Brooks  on  attaining  his  majority  in  1789. 
His  father,  as  we  have  seen,  had  died  eight  years  before,  leav- 
ing a  widow,  another  son,  and  two  daughters,  with  nothing 
for  their  support  but  the  produce  of  a  small  farm*  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  patrimony  could  afford 
no  surplus  to  assist  the  sons  in  commencing  business*  Such 
were  the  auspices  under  which  Mr,  Brooks  entered  life ;  the 
most  favorable,  however,  to  the  formation  of  those  habits 
and  the  development  of  those  traits  of  character  most  condu- 
cive to  success. 


But  although  the  state  of  things,  as  we  have  shown,  was 
one  of  great  depression,  well  calculated  to  discourage  young 
men  just  entering  life,  a  brighter  day  was  nevertheless  just 
about  to  dawn*  The  country,  it  is  true,  was  perhaps  never 
60  distressed  and  embarrassed  as  in  the  interval  between 
1783  and  1789,  and  yet  it  stood,  unconsciously  at  the  time, 
at  the  entrance  upon  the  high-road  to  the  most  abounding 
prosperity.  Mr.  Brooks  attained  his  majority  the  year  the 
federal  constitution  went  into  operation.  In  dwelling  upon 
the  benefits  which  the  new  frame  of  government  conferred 
upon  the  country,  we  are  apt  to  confine  our  attention  too 
much  to  great  political  results,  and  do  not  suUiciently  reflect 
upon  its  influences  on  individual  fortune.  The  Union  being 
now  drawn  together  by  the  bands  of  an  efficient  national 
legislation,  a  career  was  opened  to  industry  and  enterprise  in 
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every  direction.  The  commerce  of  the  comitry  again  started 
into  being  from  the  wreck  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  the 
prostration  not  less  disastrous  which  continued  after  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  Trade  not  only  returned  to  the  channels  in 
which,  to  some  extent,  it  had  flowed  before  the  war,  but  it 
began  to  extend  itself  to  seas  never  before  visited  by  Amer- 
ican vessels.  Not  only  were  the  ports  of  Western  Europe 
resorted  to,  by  a  daily  increasing  number  of  American  ships, 
but  those  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  were  now  for 
the  first  time  visited  by  our  countrymen.  Not  content  with 
this  our  merchants  turned  their  thoughts  to  China,  to  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  to  the  north-western  coast  of  our  own  con- 
tinent, and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  several  of  which  were 
discovered  by  our  navigators.  The  courage  and  self-reliance 
with  which  these  enterprises  were  undertaken  almost  surpass 
belief.  Merchants  of  Boston  and  Salem,  of  moderate  for- 
tunes, engaged  in  branches  of  business,  which  it  was  thought 
in  Europe  could  only  be  safely  carried  on  by  great  chartered 
companies,  under  the  protection  of  government  monopolies. 
Vessels  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  burden  were  sent  out 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  under  young  shipmasters  who 
had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  The  writer  of  this  memoir 
knows  an  instance  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  the  individual  concerned,  a  wealthy  and  respect- 
ed banker  of  Boston,  is  still  living  among  us,  in  which  a 
youth  of  nineteen  commanded  a  ship  on  her  voyage  from 
Calcutta  to  Boston,  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  chart  on 
board,  but  the  small  map  of  the  world  in  Guthrie's  Geog- 
raphy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1789,  when  Mr.  Brooks 
came  of  age.  His  quick  discernment  suggested  to  him,  that 
in  the  rapid  development  of  the  navigation  of  the  country  then 
taking  place,  the  business  of  marine  insurance  would  as  rap- 
idly grow  in  importance.  This  business  was  not  then  as  at 
present  conducted  by  joint-stock  companies,  transacting  their 
afiairs  by  officers  intrusted  with  that  duty,  and  resting  on  the 
basis  of  a  corporate  fund.     It  was  in  this  country,  as  it  had 
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been  iSrom  time  immemorial  in  England,*  an  affair  of  individ- 
ual adventure,  in  which  in  the  then  existing  paucity  of  inveat- 
mentsj  private  underxwiters  engaged  as  a  favorite  branch  of 
business.  Two  or  fhree  private  insurance  olficcs  had  been 
opened  in  Boston.  One  of  them  was  kept  at  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes  Tavern,  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Kilby  streets,  where 
the  New  EnghincI  Bank  now  stand&,f  Encouraged  by  prom* 
ises  of  support  hoxn  judicious  and  influential  li-iends,  to  whom 
he  had  already  become  known,  Mr.  Brooks  determined  to  en- 
gage in  business  as  an  insurance  broker,  and  readily  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  entering  the  office  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes 
as  secretary.  On  the  retirement  of  his  principal  ( Capt,  Hurd) 
a  short  time  afterwards,  he  took  the  office  into  his  own  handa. 
The  reputation  of  the  office  did  not  fall  ofi'  under  his  man- 
agement It  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing underwriters.  His  great  punctuality  and  never  failing 
attendance  at  the  office,  and  his  exemplary  personal  habits, 
ahready  known  to  Mend  and  acquaintance,  sooji  attracted 
wider  notice.  The  business  confided  to  him,  it  was  quicldy 
observed,  was  prepared  with  despatch,  with  accuracy,  and 
with  neatness,  and  even  the  remarkably  clear  and  legible 
handwriting — not  elegant,  but  regular  and  plain  as  print — 
gave  satisfaction*  As  some  of  the  heaviest  underwriters  re- 
sorted to  his  office,  no  delay  occurred  in  filling  up  the  most 
important  policies.  The  contracts  being  made  with  men  of 
integrity  as  well  as  ability,  and  accurately  drafted,  it  was 
soon  remarked  that  losses  were  promptly  paid,  without  driv- 
ing the  assured  to  litigation.  The  risks  to  which  our  com- 
merce was  exposed  in  the  struggles  of  the  great  European 
belligerents,  while  they  increased  the  necessity  of  getting  in- 


♦  Atidfriwn's  History  of  Commerce  (VoL  iL  p.  270)  gives  a  €iirioii9  ex* 
tract  from  the  first  bw  passed  in  En^larod  to  ren^ulate  marine  insurance. 
This  law  dat4:?a  fmm  the  year  1601^  and  speaka  of  marine  insurance  as  a 
usage  that  "  liath  been  time  out  of  mind  among  mertrliants,"  Anderson  state* 
that  it  existed  as  tar  l^ack  as  tlie  Emperor  Claudius. 

f  In  imitation^  j>erhapS|  of  the  example  of  Lloyd's  CoHee-House  in  Loti* 
don,  which  has  connected  ib  name  with  marine  iasuranc<^  in  England  to  the 
present  day. 
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surance,  multiplied  losses  and  raised  premiums,  proportion- 
ably  augmented  the  gains  of  the  office.  Mr.  Brooks  almost 
immediately  found  himself  in  the  receipt  of  a  considerable 
and  rapidly  increasing  income. 

Although  commencing  business  without  capital,  or  any 
direct  family  influence  which  could  advance  his  fortunes,  Mr. 
Brooks  no  doubt  owed  something  in  early  life  to  family  asso- 
ciations, which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  here.  The  name 
was  well  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, not  merely  on  his  father's  account,  but  also  through  the 
late  Governor  Brooks,  a  remote  relative,  a  neighbor  at  Med- 
ford,  and  through  life  a  steady  and  attached  Mend.  Few 
persons  enjoyed  at  this  time  in  Massachusetts  a  more  envia- 
ble popularity  than  this  sterling  patriot.  He  took  the  field  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  remained  in  it  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  commanded  the  regiment  which  first  entered  the 
enemy's  lines  at  Saratoga.  He  possessed  the  personal  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  Washington  and  his  illustrious  asso- 
ciates in  arms.  After  the  organization  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, he  was  appointed  the  first  marshal  of  Massachusetts. 
To  be  of  his  name  and  kindred  was  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion for  a  young  man  just  coming  into  life  in  this  region.  It 
may  also  be  added,  that  habitual  personal  intercourse  vidth  a 
man  of  Governor  Brooks's  various  experience  of  aflairs  and 
high  practical  intelligence,  must  have  been  of  great  value  in 
every  respect  to  his  youthful  relative. 

Not  less  valuable  must  have  been  his  connection  with 
Judge  Nathaniel  Gorham,  of  Charlestown,  one  of  whose 
daughters  he  married  in  1792,  a  circumstance  which  will  jus- 
tify us  in  dwelling  for  a  moment  upon  this  honored  name. 
Judge  Gorham  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  respected,  and 
influential  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Few  persons  equalled 
him  in  foresight  and  breadth  of  conception.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  active  projectors  of  Charlestown  Bridge,  the  first 
work  of  that  size  in  the  United  States,  and  deemed  at  the 
time  one  of  great  risk.  He  w&s  one  of  the  very  first  to  catch 
a  clear  view  of  the  importance  of  the  western  country.  He 
Raw  it  plainly  when  scarce  any  one  else  saw  it     Before  the 
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formation  of  the  federal  constitution,  before  the  adjustment 
of  the  territoria!  disputes  between  many  of  the  conterminous 
States,  before  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  before 
the  surrender  of  the  western  posts,  Judge  Gorham  staked  all 
he  was  worth,  and  more,  on  a  purchase,  in  connection  with 
Oliver  Phelpy,  of  an  immense  tract  of  land  on  the  Gtinesee 
River,  now  composing  ten  or  twelve  counties  in  the  State  of 
New  York*  The  territory  was  under  the  jiu*isdiction  of  New 
York,  but  the  property  of  the  soil  was  in  Massachusetts, 
Although  the  land  was  purchased  for  a  few  cents  the  acre,  so 
little  confidence  was  then  felt  in  the  stability  and  progress  of 
the  country,  that  Messrs*  Gorham  and  Phelps  eoidd  find 
scarce  ajiy  one  to  purchase  under  them,  and  were  obliged  to 
abandon  all  but  the  small  portion  of  land  which  their  hrnited 
private  means  enabled  them  to  retain.  Mr.  Phelps,  how(*ver, 
and  the  oldest  son  of  Judge  Gorham,  emignited  ti>  Canandai- 
gua,  and  became  the  pioneers  of  settlement  in  Western  New 
York, 

Although  obliged  to  retreat  without  material  benefit  from 
an  enterprise  which  promised  much  more  than  affluence, 
Judge  Gorham *s  disappointment  detracted  nothing  from  his 
standing  or  usefulness*  In  the  year  1785,  being  a  member  of 
the  Contioental  Congress,  he  was  chosen  president  of  that 
body.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  federal  constitution ;  and  when  the  convention  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  Judge  Gorham  was  daily"  culled  by 
General  Washington  to  fill  the  chair,  for  the  space  of  three 
months.  Few  persons  in  this  part  of  the  country  were,  of 
course,  so  intimately  associated  with  the  constitution ;  and 
this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  through  the  matrimonial  connec- 
tion alkided  to,  had  its  ijifluence  on  the  political  opinions  of 
Mr*  Brooks*  At  no  period  of  his  life  a  partisan,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career  standing  wholly  aloof  firom  politics, 
few  men  reflected  more  npon  the  principles  of  the  new  form 
of  government,  or  more  highly  appreciated  its  value.  He 
was  a  federalist  of  the  school  of  Washington. 

Although  food  of  books,  and  regretting  the  want  of  a  liter- 
ary education,  Mr.  Brooks,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  had  but 
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little  leisure  to  indulge  his  taste  in  reaxling.  Never  permitting 
his  business  to  fall  into  arrears,  he  was  often  at  his  office  till 
midnight ;  and  what  little  time  he  could  spare  for  books  was 
employed  in  the  perusal  of  writers  on  the  law  of  insurance. 
One  of  his  underwriters  was  accustomed  to  say  to  him,  "  that 
old  pen,  which  you  are  wearing  to  a  stub,  is  wortt  a  fortune 
to  you." 

III. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  Mr,  Brooks  commenced  busi- 
ness at  a  period  of  great  and  general  depression,  when  the 
country  was  laboring  especially  under  a  want  of  capital.  An 
event  shortly  afterwards  occurred,  which  exercised  a  very  im- 
portant influence  in  this  respect,  without,  however,  disturbing 
the  even  tenor  of  his  business  pursuits.  We  allude  to  the 
establishment  of  the  funding  system. 

At  the  first  session  of  Congress  under  the  new  constitution, 
a  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  21st 
September,  1789,  "  that  the  House  consider  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  public  credit  as  a  matter  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  national  honor  and  prosperity,"  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  House  at 
its  next  session.  In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  an  ex- 
tremely able  report  was  made  by  the  Secretary  (General 
Hamilton)  on  the  9th  of  January  following,  and  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  funding  system  passed  the  two  houses,  and  was 
approved  by  President  Washington  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1790.  The  political  history  of  our  country  coi\tains  the  rec- 
ord of  no  measure  of  internal  administration  more  important. 
It  was  to  this  report  and  the  system  founded  upon  it,  that 
Mr.  Webster  alluded  when  he  said  of  Hamilton :  — "  He 
smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant 
streams  of  revenue  burst  forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse 
of  the  public  credit,  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet."* 

•  Webster's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
VOL,  III.  34 
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The  two  great  features  of  the  funding  system  were  a  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  interest,  on  certain  conditions,  upon 
a  portion  of  the  pubHc  debt  of  the  United  States,  subscribed 
for  that  purpose ;  and  the  assumption  by  the  United  States 
of  a  portion  of  the  war  debt  of  the  individual  States.  The 
effect  of  the  two  provisions  was  to  give  full  value  to  a  capital 
of  above  thirty -one  nniliions  of  dollars,  which  was  worse  than 
unproductivcj  for  it  hung  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the  credit 
of  the  country.  Its  average  nomuial  value,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  was  about  four  shillings  in  the 
pound. 

Reposing  confidence  in  the  principles  on  which  the  public 
credit  was  organi^ied  by  Congress,  according  to  the  plans  of 
General  Hamilton,  aB  well  as  on  the  prospects  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Brooks  invested  his  own  little  accumulations  (he  had 
been  but  a  single  year  in  business)  in  the  public  funds,  and 
also  made  use,  to  a  small  extent,  of  the  credit  of  a  wealthy 
friendj  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  kindly  offered  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  was,  however,  from  disposition  and  principle,  op- 
posed to  speculation ;  his  means  were  limited;  and  his  pur- 
chases were  delayed  till  the  certainty  of  the  adoption  of  the 
funding  system  had  brought  the  public  securities  nearly  to 
their  true  value.  The  sum  tot-al  of  his  gains  from  this  source 
was  accordingly  too  inconsiderable  to  be  named, 

Mr.  Brooks  was  indebted,  at  no  period  of  his  life^  to  great 
speculative  profits.  His  prosperity  was  the  result  of  perse- 
vering attention  to  bis  regular  business,  and  to  the  good  judg- 
ment with  which  he  availed  himself  of  such  subsidiary  advan- 
tages as  fairly  came  in  his  way,  without  risk  and  without 
resorting  to  borrowed  money.  Among  these  may  l>e  men- 
tioned the  practice,  at  that  time  very  general,  on  the  part  of 
persons  not  engaged  in  trade,  of  sending  what  they  called 
"  adventures."  This  was  done,  by  the  aid  of  business  friends, 
by  all  classes  of  the  community,  by  professional  men,  by 
females,  and  minors.  Mr,  Brooks's  position  in  an  insurance 
office  kept  him  necessarily,  at  all  times,  well  acquainted  with 
the  state  and  course  of  trade,  and  gave  him  great  facilities  for 
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the  transaction  of  business  of  this  kind,  which  he  pursued  for 
several  years,  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  and  with  uniform 
success. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  for  the  information  of 
the  youthful  reader,  that,  from  his  first  commencement  in 
business,  Mr.  Brooks's  accounts  were  kept  with  great  exact- 
ness. To  this  habit  he  attached  the  highest  importance.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  bookkeeping  was  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  at  that  period,  as  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  in  this  country,  as  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  period  in  England,  it  was  not  the  universal  practice  of 
merchants,  except  those  who  were  in  very  extensive  business, 
to  have  a  regular  set  of  books  kept  by  a  partner  or  clerk. 
The  transactions  of  the  day  were  entered  in  a  waste,  and 
once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  business, 
a  professed  bookkeeper,  well  versed  in  what  were  considered 
the  mysteries  of  his  calling,  came  ajid  compiled  the  journal 
and  ledger.  It  was  only  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  that  it  was  deemed  indispensa- 
ble to  have  the  books  wholly  kept  within  the  establishment, 
and  that  the  system  of  double  entry  was  reduced  substantially 
to  its  present  form.*  Mr.  Brooks  very  early  acquired  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  it,  and  kept  all  his  books  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  often  enforced  upon  young 
men  just  entering  a  business  life  the  utmost  importance  of 
system  and  punctuality  in  this  respect. 

The  first  organization  of  political  parties  under  the  present 
constitution  took  place  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  Mr.  Brooks,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  be- 
longed to  the  federal  party,  though  taking  no  active  part  in 
political  controversy,  and  wholly  destitute,  at  every  period  of 
his  life,  of  political  ambition.  The  party  politics  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time  unfortunately  connected  them- 
selves in  a  great  degree  with  the  struggles  of  England  and 

*  The  work  of  Booth,  which  contributed  mainly  to  this  result,  was  pub- 
lished in  England  so  lately  as  1 789.  He  had  been  a  practical  merchant  both 
in  London  and  New  York.  The  former  treatises  had  been  drawn  up  bj 
professed  accountants. 
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France.  An  enlightened  nationality  had  hardly  developed 
itself.  Both  belligerents  violated  our  neutral  rights,  but  the 
good  faith  with  which  England,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1794,  indemnified  our  merchants  to  the  amount  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  property  illegally  captured,  formed 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  France,  who  positively 
refused  payment,  except  upon  impracticable  conditions,  foi 
contemporaneous  spoliations,  much  greater  in  amount,  and 
equally  unwarranted  in  character.  We  refer  to  those  claims 
whiehj  by  a  kind  of  diplomatic  juggle,  were  thrown  upon  our 
government  by  the  convention  with  France  of  1800,  and 
wkich,  being  thus  transferred  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  a  most  valuable  consideration,  remain,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  uncompensated  to  the  present  day ;  the  only  class  of 
spoliations  upon  American  commerce  for  which  sooner  or 
later  some  indemnification  has  not  been  made.  Each  house 
of  Congress  has  at  dittbrent  times  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  claims,  and  made  moderate  provision  for  their  satisfac- 
tion. But  it  has  in  most  cases  happened  that  the  bills  of  the 
Senate  have  been  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
one  occasion  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
failed  to  receive  the  signatiu^e  of  the  President,* 

But  notwithstanding  the  belligerent  depredations  upon  om 
growing  coranierce  from  the  commencement  of  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  which  wab 
precisely  the  period  of  Mr.  Brooks's  active  business  life,  it 
was  a  time  of  prosperity  both  for  the  country  at  large  and 
for  the  town  of  Boston.  The  population  of  the  town  be- 
tween 1765  and  1790  had  increased  only  from  15,520  to 
18,038.  Between  1790  and  1800,  it  rose  from  the  last-named 
amount  to  24,937.  It  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  com- 
mercial capital  was  in  a  still  greater  ratio.  Few  large  for- 
tunes were  accumulated  before  the  Revolution,  although 
the  laws  were  more  favorable  than  at  the  present  time,  to 


♦  Since  tbia  paragraph  was  first  printed,  another  bill  for  the  partial  pay- 
ment of  these  L'laims,  passed  by  large  majorities  of  both  houses  of  Congrest, 
liaa  been  vetoed  by  the  President. 
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their  being  kept  together.  The  chief  foundations  of  the  com- 
mercial wealth  of  the  country  were  laid  after  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  rapid  development  of  our 
navigation  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  consolidation  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Brooks's  in- 
timate connection  with  this  great  interest  will  justify  us  in 
alluding  for  a  moment  to  a  few  facts,  which  illustrate  the 
progress  of  the  country  in  that  respect,  and  show  how  honor- 
ably Boston  was  associated  with  the  new  branches  of  foreign 
trade. 

The  first  American  vessel  which  was  sent  to  Canton,  the 
Empress  of  China,  sailed  firom  New  York  in  1784,  and  was 
owned  principally  in  that  city  and  Philadelphia.  The  con- 
duct of  the  voyage  was,  however,  intrusted  to  Major  Samuel 
Shaw,  himself  a  Bostonian,  and  the  son  of  a  respectable 
Boston  merchant.  After  serving  with  great  credit  as  an  ar- 
tillery officer  during  the  whole  revolutionary  war,  he  rendered 
no  small  service  to  the  country  by  his  agency  in  opening  the 
China  trade.* 

The  first  American  vessels  that  visited  the  north-western 
coast  of  this  continent,  the  Washington  and  the  Columbia, 
were  owned  and  fitted  out  from  Boston  in  1787,  the  Washing- 
ton under  the  command  of  Captain  Gray.  Among  those 
who  engaged  in  this  enterprise  were  the  well  remembered 
names  of  Joseph  Barrell  and  Charles  Bulfinch,  the  latter  gen- 
tleman afterwards  known  as  the  architect  of  the  capitol  of 
the  United  States.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  trade 
pursued  for  many  years,  and  with  great  success,  by  the  mer- 
chants of  this  city.  Captain  Gray,  it  is  well  known,  discov- 
ered the  entrance  into  the  Columbia  Biver,  and,  in  a  subse- 
quent voyage,  pointed  it  out  to  Vancouver.     Such  being  the 

*  Major  Shaw  was  the  first-  American  consul  to  Canton.  He  was  the 
uncle  and  early  friend  of  the  late  lamented  Robert  6.  Shaw  of  Boston,  who 
himself  did  so  much  to  render  the  name  of  "  Boston  Merchant "  a  title  of 
honor.  See  the  highly  interesting  publication,  "  The  Journals  of  Major 
Samuel  Shaw,  the  first  American  Consul  at  Canton,  with  a  Life  of  the  Au- 
thor," by  President  Quincy. 
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case,  it  was  a  somewhat  amusing  circnmstance,  in  oiir  con- 
troversy with  England  about  Oregon,  that  the  British  claim 
rested,  in  part,  on  the  pretension  that  Vancouver  discovered 
the  Columbia. 

These  first  achievements  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  followed  by  those  of 
Captains  Joseph  In  graham,  Josiah  Roberts,  and  James  Magee, 
and  other  enterprising  and  intelligent  New  England  shipmas- 
ters, to  whose  courage,  energy,  and  nautical  skilJ,  justice  has 
not  yet  been  done.  They  traversed  imexplored  tracts  of  the 
great  ocean,  they  landed  upon  islands  laid  down  on  no  charts, 
and  traded  with  powerfid  and  ferocious  tribes  on  remote  and 
inhospitable  coasts,  at  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gtetted  that  we  have  not  had  in  Boston  an  institution  like 
the  Salem  East  India  Museum,  where  their  log-books  and 
journals  might  be  preserved*  In  private  hands  there  is  dan- 
ger of  their  being  lost,  as  some,  it  may  be  feared,  have  been 
already.  It  is  probable  that  the  only  still  existing  record  of 
voyages,  which  for  length,  skill  in  navigation,  and  addition 
to  geographical  science,  deser\^ed  a  permanent  place  in  the 
annals  of  discovery,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  books  of  the  insur* 
ance  offices  in  State  street  between  1789  and  1803, 


The  active  part  of  Mr,  Brooks's  business  life  was  passed, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  between  the  years  of  1789  and 
1803,  at  which  time  he  relinquished  his  office  in  State  street, 
being  then  but  thirty-six  years  of  age.  The  ten  last  years  of 
this  period  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  pursuit  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  The  existing  war  in  Europe  threw  much 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
icans ;  and  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  leading  belligerents, 
equally  violent  and  capricious,  while  they  tended  to  derange 
the  regular  courses  of  trade,  gave  proportionably  greater  ac* 
tivity  to  the  business  of  insurance.  It  was  accordingly  at 
this  time,  that  Mr.  Brooks's  most  rapid  accumulations  were 
made.     He  sometimes,  himseif,  referred  to  this  period  of  his 
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life,  as  one  of  great  and  even  dangerous  prosperity.  To  use 
the  language  of  a  judicious  obituary  notice,  which  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Register  at  the  time  of  his  decease ;  * 
"  Though  little  inclined  at  any  time  to  speak  of  himself,  he 
did,  occasionally,  when  alluding  to  that  time,  remark,  that 
'  he  then  made  mogey  enough  to  turn  any  man's  head.'  But 
the  reason  why  we  mention  this  fact  is,  that  it  did  not  turn 
his  head.  It  is  a  remark  long  since  made  by  the  greatest 
orator  of  antiquity,  that  extraordinary  success  forms  the  test 
of  a  weak  mind,  the  failure  to  sustain  which  often  shows  that 
it  is  far  harder  to  keep  than  to  acquire.  The  most  remark- 
able characteristic  of  Mr.  Brooks,  in  his  active  pursuits,  was 
his  moderation  in  success.  To  him  extravagant  profits  were 
no  temptation  to  enter  into  hazardous  enterprises." 

The  quiet  life  of  an  unambitious  man  of  business  affords 
but  few  occurrences  for  the  biographer.  The  most  instruc- 
tive treatment  of  such  a  subject  is,  if  possible,  to  convey  a 
lively  impression  of  the  general  state  of  the  times.  Condi- 
tions of  society,  of  great  importance  in  the  aggregate,  are 
made  up  of  parts  and  elements,  which,  when  taken  singly, 
may  be  of  little  individual  interest.  We  have  in  the  first 
part  of  this  memoir,  recorded  some  facts  illustrative  of  the 
general  course  of  trade  in  the  United  States  during  the  period 
of  Mr.  Brooks's  active  life.  It  was  marked  by  two  striking 
characteristics,  namely,  the  ease  and  the  courage  with  which 
men  embarked,  with  small  means,  in  distant  and  far-reaching 
adventure,  and  the  prudence  and  moderation  which  governed 
their  proceedings,  and  guided  them  to  a  successful  result. 
The  consequence  was  the  formation  of  a  class  of  merchants 
and  men  of  business,  in  whom  energy,  moral  courage,  cau- 
tion, and  liberality,  were  remarkably  combined. 

The  restoration  of  general  peace  in  1803  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  made  it  certain  that  the  business  of 
insurance  would  cease  to  be  as  important  as  it  had  been  since 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  circum- 
stance, with  the  decease  of  a  Mend,  whose  estate  it  was  sup- 

*  Written  by  the  Hon.  Cliaries  Ij'rancis  Adanu. 
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posed  might  suffer  materially  by  the  sudden  terraination  to 
which  his  affairs  were  brought,  led  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  early 
prime  of  life,  and  wMle  he  was  moving  on  the  flood-tide  of 
fortune,  to  form  the  resohition  of  withdrawing  from  all  active 
participation  in  business.  This  resolution,  deliberately  formed, 
was  steadily  executed ;  and  from  the  yeaj  1803  to  1806  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  settlement  of  the  risks  in  w^hich  he 
was  interested,  and  the  liquidation  of  all  outstanding  engage- 
ments. 

Having  accomplished  this  object  as  far  as  practicable^  he 
wafl  led,  at  the  urgent  request  of  friends,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  employment  of  his  leisure,  to  accept  the  office  of 
president  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Company,  w^hich 
had  been  incorporated  a  few  years  before  in  Boston,  and  was 
the  first  chartered  company  of  this  description  in  the  State, 
He  lilled  this  situation  for  a  few  years,  and  then  retired  defi- 
nitely from  all  business  relations. 

A  portion  of  his  morning  hours  were  henceforw^ard  devot4?d 
to  the  management  of  his  property;  but  much  of  the  day 
was  given  to  those  miscellaneous  duties  which  society  at  all 
times  devolves  upon  men  of  intelligence  and  probity  known 
not  to  be  absorbed  in  affairs  ;  the  direction  of  public  trusts, 
and  the  concerns  of  various  institutions  of  philanthropy  and 
charity.  In  the  summer  season,  the  after  part  of  the  day 
was  given  to  the  care  of  his  farm ;  and  at  alJ  times  the  kindly 
duties  of  social  intercourse  with  a  numerous  family  and 
friendly  circle  were  discharged  by  him  with  equal  cordiality 
and  diligence.  If  he  could  be  said  to  have  any  occupation 
as  a  man  t»f  business,  it  was  that  of  a  private  banker ;  but 
he  remained  to  the  close  of  his  life  an  entire  stmnger  to  the 
exchange,  and  transacted  no  business  for  others  on  commis- 
sion, nor  for  himself  on  credit. 

The  object  of  this  memoir  being  not  to  give  unmerited  no 
toriety  to  an  individual,  but  to  show^,  by  a  striking  example, 
in  what  way  a  person  starting  without  capital  may  in  this 
community  rise  to  wealth,  and  that  in  a  quiet  and  regular 
course  ot  business,  we  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  in  this 
place  to  stare  a  few  of  the  principles  by  which  Mr.  Brooks 
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was  governed  through  life,  and  to  which  he  undoubtedly  owed 
his  success. 

The  first  was  one  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  name- 
ly, to  abstain,  as  a  general  rule,  from  speculative  investments. 
To  quote  again  the  language  of  Mr.  Adams's  obituary  notice 
—  "  His  maxim  was,  that  the  whole  value  of  wealth  consisted 
in  the  personal  independence  which  it  secured,  and  he  was 
never  inclined  to  put  that  good,  once  won,  again  at  hazard, 
in  the  mere  quest  of  extraordinary  additions  to  his  superflu- 
ity." Acting  on  this  principle,  he  was  content  with  moderate 
returns,  and  avoided  investments  attended  with  risk  and  un- 
certainty. He  never  made  purchases  of  unproductive  real 
estate  on  a  calculation  of  future  enhanced  value.  He  did  not 
engage  largely  in  manufactures,  feeling  how  liable  they  were 
to  suffer  by  capricious  legislation,  caused  by  fluctuating  po- 
litical influences,  and  also  from  the  necessity,  in  many  cases, 
of  intrusting  the  management  of  immense  capitals  to  per- 
sons not  trained  to  the  business  carried  on.  He  considered 
railroad  stocks,  generally  speaking,  as  a  precarious  property, 
from  the  passion  for  multiplying  such  enterprises  on  borrowed 
means,  beyond  the  real  wants  of  the  country,  and  in  cases 
where  ruinous  competition  with  rival  lines  must  ensue.  He 
contemplated  also  with  prophetic  foresight  the  endless  stock- 
jobbery likely  to  attend  the  undue  multiplication  of  these  en- 
terprises. He  was,  however,  at  all  times  willing,  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  to  loan  his  funds  for  the  accommodation  of  solid, 
well-conducted  corporations. 

Another  of  Mr*  Brooks's  principles  of  business  was  never, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  take  more  than  legal  interest. 
Had  he  been  willing  to  violate  this  rule,  and  that  in  modes 
not  condemned  by  the  letter  of  the  law  nor  by  public  opinion, 
he  might  easily  have  doubled  his  fortune.  But  many  consid- 
erations led  him  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  his  rule  on  this  sub- 
ject It  was  contrary  to  law  to  take  more  than  legal  interest, 
and  he  held  it  to  be  eminently  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the 
duty  of  a  good  citizen,  and  break  the  law,  because  he  might 
think  the  thing  forbidden  not  morally  wrong. 

This  consideration  was  entfarely  irrespective  of  the  fact,  that 
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at  one  period,  by  the  law  of  this  State,  the  eontract  was  vi 

tiated  by  the  demand  of  usurious  interestj  and  the  creditor 
placed  iu  the  debtor's  power ;  an  absurd  inversion  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  parties,  or  rather  an  entire  annihilation  of  the 
value  of  property.  But  after  the  mitigation  of  the  law  in 
this  respect,  Mn  Brooks's  practice  remained  unaltered.  He 
believed  and  often  said,  that  in  the  lo^ig"  run,  six  per  cent,  is  as 
much  as  the  bare  use  of  money  is  worth  in  this  country; 
that  to  demand  more  was  for  the  capitalist  to  claim  the  ben- 
efit of  the  borrower's  skill  in  some  particular  businessj  or  of 
his  courage  or  energy ;  or  else  it  was  to  take  advantage  of 
his  neighbor's  need.  He  frequently  said  that  he  would  never 
put  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  in  a  reverse  of  fortune  to  as- 
cribe his  rain  to  the  payment  of  usurious  interest  to  him. 
On  more  than  one  occasionj  when  some  beneficial  public  ob- 
ject was  to  be  promoted,  he  loaned  large  sums  at  an  interest 
below  the  legal  and  current  rate. 

These  views,  though  shared  by  a  few  of  Mn  Brooks's 
wealthy  contemporaries,  are  certainly  not  those  which  gener- 
ally prevail ;  and  he  himself,  as  a  question  of  political  econ- 
omy, doubted  the  soundness  of  the  usury  law.  He  thought 
that  money  was  a  species  of  merchandise,  of  which  the  value 
ought  not  to  be  fixed  by  legislation;  and  that  all  laws  passed 
for  that  purpose  tended  to  defeat  their  own  end.  By  tempt- 
ing men  to  illegal  evasions  of  the  law,  they  increased  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  loans,  in  times  of  pressure,  and 
eventually  compelled  the  borrower  to  pay  more  for  his  ac- 
commodation* That  he  paid  it  under  the  name  of  commis- 
sion^  guaranty,  or  premium,  rather  than  that  of  interest,  was 
no  relief. 

It  was  another  of  his  principles  never  himself  to  borrow 
money.  The  loan  from  IMr.  Brown  above  alluded  to  may 
seem  an  exception  to  this  remark,  but  it  was  under  circum 
stances  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  resembling  less  a  business 
loan  than  a  firiendly  ad%^anecment,  made  by  a  person  in  years 
to  a  young  man  entering  life,  and  standing,  pro  tanto^  in  a 
filial  relation  to  the  lender.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  with  this 
exception,  Mr*  Brooks's  name  was  ever  subscribed  to  a  note 
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of  hand.  What  he  could  not  compass  by  present  means  was 
to  him  interdicted.  Equally  invincible  was  his  objection  to 
becoming  responsible  by  indorsements  for  the  obligations  of 
others.  Without  denying  the  necessity,  in  active  trade,  of 
anticipating  the  payment  of  business  paper,  he  shunned  every 
transaction,  however  brilliant  the  promise  of  future  gain, 
which  required  the  use  of  borrowed  means. 

The  bold  spirit  of  modern  enterprise  will  deride  as  narrow- 
minded  so  cautious  a  maxim ;  but  the  vast  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  annually  ruined  by  its  non-observance,  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  heaven-daring  immoralities,  to  which 
men  are  tempted  in  the  too  great  haste  to  be  rich,  —  go  far  to 
justify  Mr.  Brooks's  course.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  in  the 
aggregate,  as  much  property  is  lost  and  sacrificed  in  the 
United  States  by  the  abuse  of  credit,  as  is  gained  by  its  legit- 
imate use.  With  respect  to  the  moral  mischiefs  resulting, 
fi-om  some  of  the  prevailing  habits  of  our  business  commu- 
nity, the  racking  cares  and  the  corroding  uncertainties,  the 
mean  deceptions  and  the  measureless  frauds  to  which  they 
sometimes  lead,  language  is  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  the 
notorious  and  appalling  truth. 

Having  recorded  above  Mr.  Brooks's  aversion  to  speculative 
investments,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  purchases  of 
the  unsettled  lands  in  the  West  were  regarded  by  him  in  this 
light  *  It  is  probable  that  the  result  of  the  enterprise  of  Gor- 
ham  and  Phelps  above  alluded  to,  had  in  early  life  produced 
an  impression  on  his  mind  unfavorable  to  these  speculations. 
The  Yazoo  purchase,  in  which  many  Bostonians  were  to 
their  cost  deeply  involved,  had  strengthened  this  impression. 
In  a  single  instance  pnly,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  Mr. 
Brooks  induced,  and  that  by  the  urgency  of  friends,  to  be- 
come concerned  in  an  investment  of  this  kind,  having  taken 
part  in  a  purchase  of  lands  in  Ohio.  The  tract  selected  lay 
partly  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  stretched 
for  some  distance  to  the  south  into  the  interior.  It  was  of 
course  admirably  chosen ;  but,  after  retaining  his  interest  in 
the  purchase  several  years,  and  finding  that  tax  bills  came  in 
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much  more  rapidly  than  rents,  he  sold  out  at  a  barely  saving 
price,  affording  another  confirmation  of  what  may  be  consid- 
ered  an  axiom,  that  speculations  in  wild  lands  by  non-resident 
proprietors  rarely  lead  to  any  great  accumulations  of  property. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  they  should,  for  any  such  accumulation 
must  be  a  tax  upon  the  settlers  of  the  lands ;  the  pioneers  of 
civilization,  whose  lot  in  life  is  at  best  so  laborious  as  to  rneiit 
exemption  from  any  unnecessary  hardship. 

The  town  of  Chardon,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ohio,  ia 
within  the  limits  of  the  purchase  above  alluded  to,  and  com- 
memorates the  name  of  Mr,  Brooks,  Long  after  he  had 
ceased  to  hold  any  property  in  it,  a  bell,  presented  by  him  to 
the  village  church,  bore  testimony  to  his  friendly  interest  in 
the  settlement. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  leading  charitable 
corporations  of  the  State,  a  trustee  of  many  of  them.  He 
was  an  early  and  active  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Agricultural  Society,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  promot- 
ing its  objects.  He  was  a  trustee,  and  latterly  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Congregational  Society,  and 
contributed  liberally  to  its  funds.  He  was  for  some  years 
president  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Boston,  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company. 

When  the  Washington  Monument  Society  was  organized, 
he  was  appointed  its  treasurer.  The  sum  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion was  about  J  10,000,  and  the  contract  for  the  statue  with 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey  was  for  that  sum*  Fortunately,  the 
work  was  several  years  in  progress,  during  which  time  the 
funds  of  the  association  were  steadily  accumulating  in  Mr. 
Brooks's  hands ;  so  that  when  the  statpe  was  delivered,  after 
paying  the  sculptor,  there  were  more  than  §7,000  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  trustees  for  the  erection  of  the  tribune  adjoining 
the  State  House,  in  w^hich  it  was  set  up. 

In  addition  to  services  of  this  kind  of  a  more  public  nature, 
much  of  Mr,  Brooks's  time,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  was  given 
gratuitously  to  the  management  of  important  business  con- 
cerns for  relatives  and  friends.     There  w^as,  perhaps,  no  per- 
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son  in  the  community  'whose  opinion  on  matters  of  business 
was  more  frequently  asked;  and  probably  no  one  ever;.re<» 
gretted  taking  his  advice. 


We  have  already  observed  that  from  an  early  period  Mr. 
Brooks  passed  his  summers  in  the  country,  on  the  spot  which, 
though  not  actually  that  of  his  own  birth,  had  been  the  home 
of  his  childhood  and  the  seat  of  his  family  for  generations,  in 
the  western  part  of  Medford.  Having  been  in  his  boyhood 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  he  never  lost  his  fondness  for  rural  ocr 
cupations.  In  fact,  he  was  a  thorough  practical  farmer.  He 
added  by  purchase  to  his  patrimonial  acres,  and  from  the  time 
they  came  into  his  possession,  superintended  their  cultivation. 
In  1804  he  replaced  the  cottage  in  which  he  had  been  (brought 
up  with  a  large  and  convenient  house.  This  was  his  resi*- 
dence  during  the  summer  months  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
found  in  these  rural  pursuits  not  merely  rational  amusement, 
but  great  benefit  to  his  health ;  and  at  the  same  time  afforded 
to  the  neighborhood  an  example  of  well-conducted  husbandry. 
This  farm  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  littie 
sheet  of  water,  where  the  Mystic  Biver  takes  its  source.  The 
name  of  the  town  in  its  original  spelling,  Meadford,  was 
probably  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  river,  which  soon  ex* 
pands  into  a  broad  "estuary,  could  here  be  crossed  on  foot  It 
was,  like  most  of  the  head  waters  of  the  New  England 
streams,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  native  tribes.  Their  rude  im- 
plements are  still  sometimes  turned  up  by  the  plough  in  the 
fields  at  Medford.        •      ^ 

Mr.  Brooks  had  an  especial  fondness  for  a  few  ancestral 
trees  which  adorned  his  farm,  and  learned,  from  the  pleasure 
they  afforded  him,  the  duty  of  each  generation  to  do  its  part 
in  securing  the  same  gratification  to  posterity.  Many  thou- 
sand trees  were  planted  by  him,  and  the  native  growth  was 
carefully  preserved.  The  beautiful  little  delta,  which  now  so 
greatly  ornaments  the  village  of  West  Medford,  at  the  fork 
of  the  public  roads  near  his  house,  was  planted  by  him  about 
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1824.  The  remarkably  handsome  elm  by  the  side  of  the 
church,  on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  Chauncy  Place  from 
Summer  street,  hi  Boston,  was  removed  by  him  from  Med- 
ford  about  the  same  time,  when  of  a  size  to  be  easily  carried 
on  a  man's  shoulder,  and  was  planted  with  his  uwii  hands  on 
the  spot  where  it  now  stands- — a  stately,  spreading  tree* 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  wholly  free 
from  political  ambition.  But  though  lie  ne%^er  sought  public 
life,  he  was  occasionally  persuaded  to  accept  a  nomination 
for  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  at  different 
times  a  member  of  the  executive  council,  of  the  senate,  and 
house  of  representatives,  as  he  was  of  the  convention  called 
in  1820  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

In  all  these  bodies  he  held  a  position  of  respectability  and 
influence.  He  rarely  spoke,  and  never  without  having  some- 
thing to  say  which  was  worth  listening  to.  On  questions  of 
bankingj  insurance,  and  finance,  his  opinions  had  very  great 
weight  in,  all  the  bodies  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This 
deference  to  his  judgment  proceeded  in  part  from  his  familiar- 
ity with  those  subjects  —  from  the  clearness,  precision,  and 
common  sense  nature  of  his  views,  and  in  part  also  from  his 
unsuspected  integrity.  The  idea  that  his  course  on  any  mat- 
ter of  legislation  could  be  affected  by  his  personal  interest, 
probably  never  entered  into  any  man's  mind.  Although  it 
is  one  of  the  moat  common  and  successful  artifices  of  the 
demagogue  to  awaken  or  foment  an  unkind  feeling  between 
town  and  country,  probably  no  individual  was  ever  person- 
ally less  obnoxious  to  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  which 
have  their  origin  in  this  unprincipled  attempt, 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  Mr.  Brooks 
was  particularly  turned,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  there 
was  probably  iioiie  in  reference  to  which  his  influence  was 
more  beneficially  felt  than  that  of  lotteries*  This  onerous  and 
wasteful  mode  of  raising  money  for  public  objects  was  coun- 
tenanced and  resorted  to  in  Massachusetts  till  1821,  It  had 
been  employed  without  scruple  for  purposes  the  most  merito- 
rious, and  by  individuals  and  corporations  of  the  greatest  re- 
spectabEity.      The  construction  of  canals  and  bridges,  the 
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erection  of  college  edifices,  and  the  preservation  of  Plymouth 
Beach,  works  and  objects  of  the  most  undoubted  utility,  had, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  most  dignified  public  bodies,  sought 
their  resources  in  a  lottery.  In  addition  to  the  lotteries 
granted  by  our  own  legislature,  the  tickets  of  those  of  other 
States  were  freely  vended  within  the  limits  of  Massachuj^etts. 
It  had  been  for  some  time  apparent  to  reflecting  minds  that 
no  form  of  taxation  could  be  imagined  at  once  so  unequal  and 
so  demoralizing  as  a  lottery,  none  in  which  the  yield  stood  in 
such  ridiculous  disproportion  to  the  burden  borne  by  the  public. 
Where  the  object  for  which  the  lottery  was  granted  lay  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  State,  the  evil  was,  of  course,  augmented 
by  this  circumstance.  The  injury  inflicted  upon  the  morals  of 
the  community  by  upholding  a  species  of  gambling,  rendered 
doubly  pernicious  by  the  respectable  sanction  under  which  it 
was  carried  on,  had  begun  to  be  a  source  of  anxiety.  It  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Brooks,  by  a  plain  matter-of-fact  statement, 
to  concentrate  the  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  to  eflect 
an  abatement  of  the  nuisance. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1821,  a  committee,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,*  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts "  to  examine  generally  into  the  concerns  of  every  lottery 
now  in  operation  in  this  Commonwealth."  This  committee 
reported  on  the  9th  of  February.  From  their  report  it  ap- 
peared that  the  number  of  lotteries  embraced  within  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  was  three,  namely,  the  Union  Canal  Lottery, 
originally  granted  in  New  Hampshire;  the  Springfield  Bridge 
Lottery;  and  the  Plymouth  Beach  Lottery.  The  term  for 
which  the  Union  Canal  Lottery  was  granted  had  expired; 
but  as  no  part  of  the  sum  required  had  yet  been  raised,-  an 
application  was  pending  before  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts to  extend  the  charter.  The  committee  were  therefore  led 
to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  operations  of  this  lottery  dur- 
ing the  six  years  for  which  it  had  been  carried  on. 

From  this  statement  it  appeared  that  tickets  had  been  sold 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Peter  C.  Brooks  and  Benjamin  Pickman,  of 
Boston,  in  the  Senate  ;  and  Messrs.  Lawrence,  of  Groton ;  Stebbins,  of  Pal- 
mer; and  Hedge,  of  Plymouth,  in  the  House. 
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in  the  six  classes  to  the  amount  of  $467,328.  The  sum  paid 
out  in  prizes  amounted  to  0406,497,  The  iticidentul  expentses 
and  services  were  charged  Ijy  the  managejs  at  $39,988 ;  bad 
debts,  through  the  agency  of  brokersj  at  $24,315 ;  and  inter- 
est on  money  borrowed  to  pay  prizes,  $2,763*  The  general 
result  from  these  elements  was  a  net  loss  of  $5,647  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  lottery  was  gn^nted  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  cajiaL  Thus  the  ticket-buying  public  had  been  taxed 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  for  the  sake  of  paying  back 
about  four  fifths  of  that  sum  to  the  drawers  of  prizes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  with  an  absolute  loss  to  the  canal  of 
between  five  and  sbc  thousand  dollars.  In  the  face  of  thes<; 
facts,  an  extension  of  the  privilege  was  asked  for  by  the  un- 
dertakers I 

Of  the  Springfield  Bridge  Lottery,  the  committee  only  re- 
mark that  as  the  time  for  which  it  was  granted  was  to  expire 
in  June,  and  as  the  sum  allowed  to  be  raised  was  not  yet 
realized,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  legislature,  on  an  ap- 
plication for  an  extension  of  the  grant,  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  managers. 

With  respect  to  the  Plymouth  Beach  Lottery,  which  was 
evidently  regarded  by  the  committee  as  the  most  important 
case,  they  remarked  that  it  was  still  in  operation ;  that  the 
managers  had  lately  drawn  the  ninth  and  tenth  classes,  and 
were  then  drawing  the  eleventh;  and  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  during  the  then  present  session  of  the  legislature  to 
complete  an  examination  which  should  include  those  classes 
and  present  an  exact  ac5t!Ount  of  all  the  money  raised.  The 
report  accordingly  recommended  the  adoption  of  an  order  for 
a  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  to  sit  in  the  recess,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  accounts  of  the  Plymouth 
Beach  Lottery,  witii  full  power  to  send  for  persons  and  pa- 
pers. 

This  order  was  adopted  by  the  two  houses,  and  Mr.  Brooks 
was  of  course  named  chairman  of  the  joint  committee.  Their 
report  was  made  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  14th 
June,  at  the  ensuing  spring  session.  It  disclosed  the  fact, 
that  out  of  $723,465  received  for  tickets  sold  and  paid  for,  the 
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life,  as  one  of  great  and  even  dangerous  prosperity.  To  use 
the  language  of  a  judicious  obituary  notice,  which  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Register  at  the  time  of  his  decease ;  * 
"  Though  little  inclined  at  any  time  to  speak  of  himself,  he 
did,  occasionally,  when  alluding  to  that  time,  remark,  that 
'  he  then  made  mogey  enough  to  turn  any  man's  head.'  But 
the  reason  why  we  mention  this  fact  is,  that  it  did  not  turn 
his  head.  It  is  a  remark  long  since  made  by  the  greatest 
orator  of  antiquity,  that  extraordinary  success  forms  the  test 
of  a  weak  mind,  the  failure  to  sustain  which  often  shows  that 
it  is  far  harder  to  keep  than  to  acquire.  The  most  remark- 
able characteristic  of  Mr.  Brooks,  in  his  active  pursuits,  was 
his  moderation  in  success.  To  him  extravagant  profits  were 
no  temptation  to  enter  into  hazardous  enterprises." 

The  quiet  life  of  an  unambitious  man  of  business  affords 
but  few  occurrences  for  the  biographer.  The  most  instruc- 
tive treatment  of  such  a  subject  is,  if  possible,  to  convey  a 
lively  impression  of  the  general  state  of  the  times.  Condi- 
tions of  society,  of  great  importance  in  the  aggregate,  are 
made  up  of  parts  and  elements,  which,  when  taken  singly, 
may  be  of  little  individual  interest.  We  have  in  the  first 
part  of  this  memoir,  recorded  some  facts  illustrative  of  the 
general  course  of  trade  in  the  United  States  during  the  period 
of  Mr.  Brooks's  active  life.  It  was  marked  by  two  striking 
characteristics,  namely,  the  ease  and  the  courage  with  which 
men  embarked,  with  small  means,  in  distant  and  far-reaching 
adventure,  and  the  prudence  and  moderation  which  governed 
their  proceedings,  and  guided  them  to  a  successful  result. 
The  consequence  was  the  formation  of  a  class  of  merchants 
and  men  of  business,  in  whom  energy,  moral  courage,  cau- 
tion, and  liberality,  were  remarkably  combined. 

The  restoration  of  general  peace  in  1803  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  made  it  certain  that  the  business  of 
insurance  would  cease  to  be  as  important  as  it  had  been  since 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  circum- 
stance, with  the  decease  of  a  fiiend,  whose  estate  it  was  sup* 

*  Written  by  the  Hon.  Charles  iTrancu  Adam*. 
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posed  might  suffer  materially  by  the  sudden  termination  to 
which  his  affairs  were  brought,  led  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  early 
prime  of  life,  and  while  he  was  moving  on  the  flood-tide  of 
fortune,  to  form  the  resolution  of  withdrawing  from  all  active 
participation  in  business.  This  resolution,  deliberately  formed, 
was  steadily  executed ;  and  from  the  yeaj  1803  to  1806  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  settlement  of  the  risks  in  which  he 
was  interested,  and  the  liquidation  of  all  outstanding  engage- 
ments. 

Having  accomplished  this  object  as  far  as  practicable,  he 
was  led,  at  the  urgent  request  of  friends,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  employment  of  his  leisure,  to  accept  the  office  of 
president  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Company,  which 
had  been  incorporated  a  few  years  before  in  Boston,  and  was 
the  first  chartered  company  of  this  description  in  the  State. 
He  filled  this  situation  for  a  few  years,  and  then  retired  defi- 
nitely from  all  business  relations. 

A  portion  of  his  morning  hours  were  henceforward  devoted 
to  the  management  of  his  property;  but  much  of  the  day 
was  given  to  those  miscellaneous  duties  which  society  at  ail 
times  devolves  upon  men  of  intelligence  and  probity  known 
not  to  be  absorbed  in  affairs ;  the  direction  of  public  trusts, 
and  the  concerns  of  various  institutions  of  philanthropy  and 
charity.  In  the  summer  season,  the  after  part  of  the  day 
was  given  to  the  care  of  his  farm ;  and  at  all  times  the  kindly 
duties  of  social  intercourse  with  a  numerous  family  and 
friendly  circle  were  discharged  by  him  with  equal  cordiality 
and  diligence.  If  he  could  be  said  to  have  any  occupation 
as  a  man  of  business,  it  was  that  of  a  private  banker ;  but 
he  remained  to  the  close  of  his  life  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
exchange,  and  transacted  no  business  for  others  on  commis- 
sion, nor  for  himself  on  credit. 

The  object  of  this  memoir  being  not  to  give  unmerited  no 
toriety  to  an  individual,  but  to  show,  by  a  striking  example, 
in  what  way  a  person  starting  without  capital  may  in  this 
community  rise  to  wealth,  and  that  in  a  quiet  and  regular 
course  of  business,  we  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  in  this 
place  to  stare  a  few  of  tlie  principles  by  which  Mr.  Brooks 
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was  governed  through  life,  and  to  which  he  undoubtedly  owed 
his  success. 

The  first  was  one  to  which  we  have  ahready  alluded,  name- 
ly,  to  abstain,  as  a  general  rule,  from  speculative  investments. 
To  quote  again  the  language  of  Mr.  Adams's  obituary  notice 
—  "  His  maxim  was,  that  the  whole  value  of  wealth  consisted 
in  the  personal  independence  which  it  secured,  and  he  was 
never  inclined  to  put  that  good,  once  won,  again  at  hazard, 
in  the  mere  quest  of  extraordinary  additions  to  his  superflu- 
ity." Acting  on  this  principle,  he  was  content  with  moderate 
returns,  and  avoided  investments  attended  with  risk  and  un- 
certainty. He  never  made  purchases  of  unproductive  real 
estate  on  a  calculation  of  future  enhanced  value.  He  did  not 
engage  largely  in  manufactures,  feeling  how  liable  they  were 
to  suffer  by  capricious  legislation,  caused  by  fluctuating  po- 
litical influences,  and  also  from  the  necessity,  in  many  cases, 
of  intrusting  the  management  of  immense  capitals  to  per- 
sons not  trained  to  the  business  carried  on.  He  considered 
railroad  stocks,  generally  speaking,  as  a  precarious  property, 
from  the  passion  for  multiplying  such  enterprises  on  borrowed 
means,  beyond  the  real  wants  of  the  country,  and  in  cases 
where  ruinous  competition  with  rival  lines  must  ensue.  He 
contemplated  also  with  prophetic  foresight  the  endless  stock- 
jobbery likely  to  attend  the  undue  multiplication  of  these  en- 
terprises. He  was,  however,  at  aU  times  willing,  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  to  loan  his  funds  for  the  accommodation  of  solid, 
well-conducted  corporations. 

Another  of  Mr.  Brooks's  principles  of  business  was  never, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  take  more  than  legal  interest. 
Had  he  been  willing  to  violate  this  rule,  and  that  in  modes 
not  condemned  by  the  letter  of  the  law  nor  by  public  opinion, 
he  might  easily  have  doubled  his  fortune.  But  many  consid- 
erations led  him  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  his  rule  on  this  sub- 
ject It  was  contrary  to  law  to  take  more  than  legal  interest, 
and  he  held  it  to  be  eminently  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the 
duty  of  a  good  citizen,  and  break  the  law,  because  he  might 
think  the  thing  forbidden  not  morally  wrong. 

This  consideration  was  entirely  irrespective  of  the  fact,  that 
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at  one  period,  by  the  law  of  this  State,  the  contract  was  vi 
tiated  by  the  demand  of  usurious  interest,  and  the  creditor 
placed  in  the  debtor's  power ;  an  absurd  inversion  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  parties,  or  rather  an  entire  annihilation  of  the 
value  of  property.  But  after  the  mitigation  of  the  law  in 
this  respect,  Mr.  Brooks's  practice  remained  unaltered.  He 
believed  and  often  said,  that  in  the  long"  run^  six  per  cent  is  as 
much  as  the  bare  use  of  money  is  worth  in  this  country; 
that  to  demand  more  was  for  the  capitalist  to  claim  the  ben- 
efit of  the  borrower's  skill  in  some  particular  business,  or  of 
his  courage  or  energy ;  or  else  it  was  to  take  advantage  of 
his  neighbor's  need.  He  frequently  said  that  he  would  never 
put  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  in  a  reverse  of  fortune  to  as- 
cribe his  ruin  to  the  payment  of  usurious  interest  to  him. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  some  beneficial  public  ob- 
ject was  to  be  promoted,  he  loaned  large  sums  at  an  interest 
below  the  legal  and  current  rate. 

These  views,  though  shared  by  a  few  of  Mr.  Brooks's 
wealthy  contemporaries,  are  certainly  not  those  which  gener- 
ally prevail ;  and  he  himself,  as  a  question  of  political  econ- 
omy, doubted  the  soundness  of  the  usury  law.  He  thought 
that  money  was  a  species  of  merchandise,  of  which  the  value 
ought  not  to  be  fixed  by  legislation ;  and  that  all  laws  passed 
for  that  purpose  tended  to  defeat  their  own  end.  By  tempt- 
ing men  to  illegal  evasions  of  the  law,  they  increased  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  loans,  in  times  of  pressure,  and 
eventually  compelled  the  borrower  to  pay  more  for  his  ac- 
commodation. That  he  paid  it  under  the  name  of  commis- 
sion, guaranty,  or  premium,  rather  than  that  of  interest,  was 
no  relief. 

It  was  another  of  his  principles  never  himself  to  borrow 
money.  The  loan  from  Mr.  Brown  above  alluded  to  may 
seem  an  exception  to  this  remark,  but  it  was  under  circum 
stances  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  resembling  less  a  business 
loan  than  a  friendly  advancement,  made  by  a  person  in  yearn 
to  a  young  man  entering  life,  and  standing,  pro  taniOj  in  a 
filial  relation  to  the  lender.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  with  this 
exception,  Mr.  Brooks's  name  was  ever  subscribed  to  a  note 
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of  hand.  What  he  could  not  compass  by  present  means  was 
to  him  interdicted.  Equally  invincible  was  his  objection  to 
becoming  responsible  by  indorsements  for  the  obligations  of 
others.  Without  denying  the  necessity,  in  active  trade,  of 
anticipating  the  payinent  of  business  paper,  he  shunned  every 
transaction,  however  brilliant  the  promise  of  future  gain, 
which  required  the  use  of  borrowed  means. 

The  bold  spirit  of  modern  enterprbe  will  deride  as  narrow- 
minded  so  cautious  a  maxim ;  but  the  vast  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  annually  ruined  by  its  non-observance,  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  heaven-daring  immoralities,  to  which 
men  are  tempted  in  the  too  great  haste  to  be  rich,  —  go  far  to 
justify  Mr.  Brooks's  course.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  in  the 
aggregate,  as  much  property  is  lost  and  sacrificed  in  the 
United  States  by  the  abuse  of  credit,  as  is  gained  by  its  legit- 
imate use.  With  respect  to  the  moral  mischiefs  resulting, 
fi-om  some  of  the  prevailing  habits  of  our  business  commu- 
nity, the  racking  cares  and  the  corroding  uncertainties,  the 
mean  deceptions  and  the  measureless  frauds  to  which  they 
sometimes  lead,  language  is  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  the 
notorious  and  appalling  truth. 

Having  recorded  above  Mr.  Brooks's  aversion  to  speculative 
investments,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  purchases  of 
the  unsettled  lands  in  the  West  were  regarded  by  him  in  this 
light  *  It  is  probable  that  the  result  of  the  enterprise  of  Gor- 
ham  and  Phelps  above  alluded  to,  had  in  early  life  produced 
an  impression  on  his  mind  unfavorable  to  these  speculations. 
The  Yazoo  purchase,  in  which  many  Bostonians  were  to 
their  cost  deeply  involved,  had  strengthened  this  impression. 
In  a  single  instance  only,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  Mr, 
Brooks  induced,  and  that  by  the  urgency  of  friends,  to  be- 
come concerned  in  an  investment  of  this  kind,  having  taken 
part  in  a  purchase  of  lands  in  Ohio.  The  tract  selected  lay 
partly  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  stretched 
for  some  distance  to  the  south  into  the  interior.  It  was  of 
course  admirably  chosen ;  but,  after  retaining  his  interest  in 
the  purchase  several  years,  and  finding  that  tax  bills  came  in 
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muck  more  rapidly  than  rents,  he  sold  out  at  a  barely  saving 
prioe,  affording  another  confirmation  of  what  may  be  consid* 
ered  an  axiom,  that  speculations  in  wild  lands  by  non-resident 
proprietors  rarely  lead  to  any  great  accumulations  of  property. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  they  should,  for  any  such  accumulation 
must  be  a  tax  upon  the  settlers  of  the  lands ;  the  pioneers  of 
civilization,  whose  lot  in  life  is  at  best  so  laborious  as  to  merit 
exemption  from  any  unnecessary  hardship. 

The  town  of  Chardon,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ohio,  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  purchase  above  alluded  to,  and  com- 
memorates the  name  of  Mr.  Brooks.  Long  after  he  had 
ceased  to  hold  any  property  in  it,  a  bell,  presented  by  him  to 
the  village  church,  bore  testimony  to  his  friendly  interest  in 
the  settlement 

Mr.  Brooks  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  leading  charitable 
corporations  of  the  State,  a  trustee  of  many  of  them.  He 
was  an  early  and  active  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Agricultural  Society,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  promot- 
ing its  objects.  He  was  a  trustee,  and  latterly  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Congregational  Society,  and 
contributed  liberally  to  its  funds.  He  was  for  some  yeaiv 
president  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Boston,  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company. 

When  the  Washington  Monument  Society  was  organized, 
he  was  appointed  its  treasurer.  The  sum  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion was  about  $10,000,  and  the  contract  for  the  statue  with 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey  was  for  that  sum.  Fortunately,  the 
work  was  several  years  in  progress,  during  which  time  the 
funds  of  the  association  were  steadily  accumulating  in  Mr. 
Brooks's  hands ;  so  that  when  the  statjie  was  delivered,  after 
paying  the  sculptor,  there  were  more  than  $7,000  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  trustees  for  the  erection  of  the  tribune  adjoining 
the  State  House,  in  which  it  was  set  up. 

In  addition  to  services  of  this  kind  of  a  more  public  naturei 
much  of  Mr.  Brooks's  time,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  was  given 
gratuitously  to  the  management  of  important  business  con- 
cerns for  relatives  and  friends.     There  was,  perhaps,  no  per- 
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son  in  the  community  'whose  opinion  on  matters  of  business 
was  more  frequently  asked;  and  probably  no  one  e¥err.re<» 
gretted  taking  his  advice. 


We  have  already  observed  that  from  an  early  period  Mr. 
Brooks  passed  his  summers  in  the  country,  on  the  spot  which, 
though  not  actually  that  of  his  own  birth,  had  been  the  home 
of  his  childhood  and  the  seat  of  his  family  for  generations,  in 
the  western  part  of  Medford.  Having  been  in  his  boyhood 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  he  never  lost  his  fondness  for  rural  oo^ 
cupations.  In  fact,  he  was  a  thorough  practical  farmer.  He 
added  by  purchase  to  his  patrimonial  acres,  and  from  the  time 
they  came  into  his  possession,  superintended  their  cultivatiott. 
In  1804  he  replaced  the  cottage  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  with  a  large  and  convenient  house.  This  was  his  resi^ 
dence  during  the  summer  months  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
found  in  these  rural  pursuits  not  merely  rational  amusement, 
but  great  benefit  to  his  health ;  and  at  the  same  time  afforded 
to  the  neighborhood  an  example  of  well-conducted  husbandry. 
This  farm  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  little 
sheet  of  water,  where  the  Mystic  Biver  takes  its  source.  .  The 
name  of  the  town  in  its  original  spelling,  Meadford,  was 
probably  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  river,  which  soon  ex* 
pands  into  a  broad'estuary,  could  here  be  crossed  on  foot  It 
was,  like  most  of  the  head  waters  of  the  New  England 
streams,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  native  tribes.  Their  rude  im- 
plements are  still  sometimes  turned  up  by  the  plough  in  the 
fields  at  Medford.        •      ^ 

Mr.  Brooks  had  an  especial  fondness  for  a  few  ancestral 
trees  which  adorned  his  farm,  and  learned,  from  the  pleasure 
they  afforded  him,  the  duty  of  each  generation  to  do  its  part 
in  securing  the  same  gratification  to  posterity.  Many  thou- 
sand trees  were  planted  by  him,  and  the  native  growth  was 
carefully  preserved.  The  beautiful  little  delta,  which  now  so 
greatly  ornaments  the  village  of  West  Medford,  at  the  fork 
of  the  public  roads  near  his  housCi  was  planted  by  him  about 
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1824.  The  remarkably  handsome  elm  by  the  side  of  the 
church,  on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  Chauncy  Place  from 
Summer  street,  in  Boston,  was  removed  by  him  from  Med- 
ford  about  the  same  time,  when  of  a  size  to  be  easily  carried 
on  a  man's  shoulder,  and  was  planted  with  his  own  hands  on 
the  spot  where  it  now  stands  —  a  stately,  spreading  tree. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  wholly  free 
from  political  ambition.  But  though  he  never  sought  public 
life,  he  was  occasionally  persuaded  to  accept  a  nomination 
for  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  at  different 
times  a  member  of  the  executive  council,  of  the  senate,  and 
house  of  representatives,  as  he  was  of  the  convention  called 
in  1820  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

In  all  these  bodies  he  held  a  position  of  respectability  and 
influence.  He  rarely  spoke,  and  never  without  having  some- 
thing to  say  which  was  worth  listening  to.  On  questions  of 
banking,  insurance,  and  finance,  his  opinions  had  very  great 
weight  in  all  the  bodies  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Thb 
deference  to  his  judgment  proceeded  in  part  from  his  familiar- 
ity with  those  subjects  —  from  the  clearness,  precision,  and 
common  sense  nature  of  his  views,  and  in  part  also  from  his 
unsuspected  integrity.  The  idea  that  his  course  on  any  mat- 
ter of  legislation  could  be  affected  by  his  personal  interest, 
probably  never  entered  into  any  man's  mind.  Although  it 
is  one  of  the  most  common  and  successful  artifices  of  the 
demagogue  to  awaken  or  foment  an  unkind  feeling  between 
town  and  country,  probably  no  individual  was  ever  person- 
ally less  obnoxious  to  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  which 
have  their  origin  in  this  unprincipled  attempt 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  Mr.  Brooks 
was  particularly  turned,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  there 
was  probably  none  in  reference  to  which  his  influence  was 
more  beneficially  felt  than  that  of  lotteries.  This  onerous  and 
wasteful  mode  of  raising  money  for  public  objects  was  coun- 
tenanced and  resorted  to  in  Massachusetts  till  1821.  It  had 
been  employed  without  scruple  for  purposes  the  most  merito- 
rious, and  by  individuals  and  corporations  of  the  greatest  re- 
spectability.     The  construction  of  canals  and  bridges,  the 
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erection  of  college  edifices,  and  the  preservation  of  Plymouth 
Beach,  works  and  objects  of  the  most  undoubted  utility,  had, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  most  dignified  public  bodies,  sought 
their  resources  in  a  lottery.  In  addition  to  the  lotteries 
granted  by  our  own  legislature,  the  tickets  of  those  of  other 
States  were  freely  vended  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts. 
It  had  been  for  some  time  apparent  to  reflecting  minds  that 
no  form  of  taxation  could  be  imagined  at  once  so  unequal  and 
so  demoralizing  as  a  lottery,  none  in  which  the  yield  stood  in 
such  ridiculous  disproportion  to  the  burden  borne  by  the  public 
Where  the  object  for  which  the  lottery  was  granted  lay  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  State,  the  evil  was,  of  course,  augmented 
by  this  circumstance.  The  injury  inflicted  upon  the  morals  of 
the  community  by  upholding  a  species  of  gambling,  rendered 
doubly  pernicious  by  the  respectable  sanction  under  which  it 
was  carried  on,  had  begun  to  be  a  source  of  anxiety.  It  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Brooks,  by  a  plain  matter-of-fact  statement, 
to  concentrate  the  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  to  effect 
an  abatement  of  the  nuisance. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1821,  a  committee,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,*  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts "  to  examine  generally  into  the  concerns  of  every  lottery 
now  in  operation  in  this  Commonwealth."  This  committee 
reported  on  the  9th  of  February.  From  their  report  it  ap- 
peared that  the  number  of  lotteries  embraced  within  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  was  three,  namely,  the  Union  Canal  Lottery, 
originally  granted  in  New  Hampshire;  the  Springfield  Bridge 
Lottery;  and  the  Plymouth  Beach  Lottery.  The  term  for 
which  the  Union  Canal  Lottery  was  granted  had  expired; 
but  as  no  part  of  the  sum  required  had  yet  been  raised,-  an 
application  was  pending  before  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts to  extend  the  charter.  The  committee  were  therefore  led 
to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  operations  of  this  lottery  dur- 
ing the  six  years  for  which  it  had  been  carried  on. 

From  this  statement  it  appeared  that  tickets  had  been  sold 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Peter  C.  Brooks  and  Benjamin  Pickman,  of 
Boston,  in  the  Senate  ;  and  Messrs.  Lawrence,  of  Groton ;  Stebbins,  of  Pal« 
mer;  and  Hedge,  of  Plymouth,  in  the  House. 
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in  the  six  classes  to  the  amount  of  ^67,328.  The  Bom  paid 
out  in  prizes  amounted  to  $406,497.  The  incidental  expenses 
and  services  were  charged  by  the  managers  at  $39,988 ;  bad 
debts,  through  the  agency  of  brokers,  at  $24,316 ;  and  inter- 
est on  money  borrowed  to  pay  prizes,  $2,763.  The  general 
result  from  these  elements  was  a  net  loss  of  $5,647  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  lottery  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  canal.  Thus  the  ticket^buying  public  had  been  taxed 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  for  the  sake  of  paying  back 
about  four  fifths  of  that  sum  to  the  drawers  of  prizes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  with  an  absolute  loss  to  the  canal  of 
between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars.  In  the. face  of  thesi; 
facts,  an  extension  of  the  privilege  was  asked  for  by  the  un- 
dertakers I 

Of  the  Springfieid  Bridge  Lottery,  the  committee  only  re- 
mark that  as  the  time  for  which  it  was  granted  was  to  expire 
in  June,  and  as  the  sum  allowed  to  be  raised  was  not  yet 
realized,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  legislature,  on  an  ap- 
plication for  an  extension  of  the  grant,  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  managers. 

With  respect  to  the  Plymouth  Beach  Lottery,  which  was 
evidently  regarded  by  the  committee  as  the  most  important 
case,  they  remarked  that  it  was  still  in  operation ;  that  the 
managers  had  lately  drawn  the  ninth  and  tenth  classes,  and 
were  then  drawing  the  eleventh ;  and  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  during  the  then  present  session  of  the  legislature  to 
complete  an  examination  which  should  include  those  classes 
and  present  an  exact  account  of  all  the  money  raised.  The 
report  accordingly  recommended  the  adoption  of  an  order  for 
a  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  to  sit  in  the  recess,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  accounts  of  the  Plymouth 
Beach  Lottery,  with  full  power  to  send  for  persons  fmd  pa- 
pers. 

This  order  was  adopted  by  the  two  houses,  and  Mr.  Brooks 
was  of  course  named  chairman  of  the  joint  committee.  Their 
report  was  made  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  14th 
June,  at  the  ensuing  spring  session.  It  disclosed  the  fact, 
that  out  of  $723,465  received  for  tickets  sold  and  paid  for,  the 
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Bum  paid  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
purposes  for  which  the  lottery  was  granted,  was  but  $9,876 ! 

This  report  was  the  coup  de  grace  to  all  grants  of  lotteries 
in  Massachusetts.  The  tickets,  however^  of  foreign  lotteries, 
continued  to  be  sold  to  a  great  and  demoralizing  extent, 
and  public  opinion  against  their  toleration  steadily  gained 
strength. 

In  1833,  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  a  person,  thir- 
ty-five years  of  age,  of  reputed  integrity  and  fair  character, 
was  so  far  carried  away  by  the  temptation  of  lotteries  as  to 
consume  in  eight  months  all  his  own  property,  and  $18,000 
belonging  to  his  employers.  On  the  discovery  of  his  defalca- 
tion, he  committed  suicide.  This  calamitous  event  power- 
fully affe(jted  the  public  mind.  Hon.  J.  T.  Buckingham,  then 
a  member  of  the  housd  of  representatives,  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  and  made  a  very  able  report  on  the  subject. 
An  act  was  passed  imposing  a  penalty  on  the  sale  of  tickets 
in  lotteries  not  authorized  by  law.*  By  this  law,  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  in  Massachusetts  if  not  wholly  prevented,  has 
been  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits.  Similar  legislation  by 
other  States  has  contributed  to  the  same  result. 

It  is  matter  of  just  surprise,  that  a  tax  so  onerous  to  the 
community,  and  so  demoralizing  to  the  individual,  should 
still  be  tolerated  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  perhaps  in 
other  States.  The  lottery  brokers  in  Baltimore  still  scatter 
their  poisonous  advertisements,  by  mail,  through  the  country; 
and  the  main  street  of  the  city  of  Washington,  notwithstand- 
ing her  own  disastrous  experience,  is  still  lined  with  the  offi** 
ces  of  their  agents. 

VI. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  led  an  active  business  life,  or  had  been  en- 
gaged in  important  pecuniary  transactions  for  forty  years, 
without  ever  having  been  involved  in  a  lawsuit  on  his  own 
account,  either  as  plaintiiS*  os  defendant.  At  length,  after 
three  years  of  preparation^  an  action  was  brought  against 
him  in  1829,  on  a  bill  of  equity,  by  the  administrators  de 

*  Buckingham's  Perflonal  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 
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bonis  non  of  TuthiU  Hubbartj  who  had  been  dead  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  This  gentleman  had  been  one  of  the 
largest  of  Mr.  Brooka's  underwriters,  and  an  extensive  confi- 
dential connection  had  existed  between  them  for  many  years. 
After  Mr.  Hubbart's  dece^e,  Mr.  Brooks  made  a  general  set- 
tlement with  his  estate ;  and  as,  from  the  nature  of  insurance 
business,  numerous  accounts  were  outstanding,  the  gross  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  paid  by  hira  in  1808,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  administrators,  as  a  full  and  final  discharge  of 
all  claims  against  Mr.  Brooks. 

The  action  brought  in  1829  was  to  set  aside  this  settle- 
ment-, on  the  alleged  ground  that  in  stating  the  accounts  in 
1808,  important  items  to  the  credit  of  Mr,  Hubbart  had  been 
omitted.  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  claimed 
as  due  them  by  the  parties  bringing  the  action.  Wilful  fraud 
was  not  charged  by  the  parties,  probably  not  suspected ;  but 
a  suit  of  this  kind,  involving,  as  was  alleged,  a  very  large 
sura,  to  be  swelled  by  twenty-one  years^  interest,  brought 
after  the  interval  of  an  entire  generation  since  the  grounds 
of  the  action  accrued,  and  requirhig  the  scrutiny  of  long- 
forgotten  accounts,  under  the  almost  total  loss  of  contempo- 
rary living  evidence,  was  weO  calculated  to  distress  a  sensi- 
tive mind.  Unavowed  attempts  to  excite  popular  prejudice 
were  made  out  of  doors.  There  was  no  individual  in  the 
community  in  reference  to  whom  a  charge  even  of  technical 
fraud,  where  no  moral  guilt  is  imputed,  could  be  made  with 
less  chance  of  gaining  credence.  But  the  readiness  to  think 
evil  of  our  neighbors  leads  many  persons  at  all  times  to  take 
for  granted  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  a  state  of 
facts  like  that  which  led  to  the  suit  in  question. 

Fortunately  for  the  good  name  of  Mr.  Brooks,  the  parties 
by  whom  the  suit  was  instituted  thought  it  expedient  to  en- 
gage the  services  not  merely  of  counsel  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, but  such  as  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  bias,  arising 
from  the  universal  local  confidence  not  only  in  Mr.  Brooks's 
rigid  integrity,  but  in  his  punctilious  accuracy.  They  accord- 
ingly retained  Mr.  Wirt^  of  Baltimore,  then  at  the  summit  of 
his  reputation,  who  was  assisted  by  business  counsel  from 
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the  Suffolk  bar,  of  proverbial  acuteness  and  sagacity.*  Mr. 
Wirt,  in  writing  home  to  a  friend  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Boston,  alluding  to  his  assistant,  says :  — 

"  I  am  following  the  explanations  of  one  of  the  truest-nosed  beagles  that 
ever  was  put  on  a  cold  trail.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  as  true  as  a  rifle ;  and  it  is 
quite  a  curiosity  to  see  him  threading  these  old  mazes.  I  shall  have  a  hard 
heat  in  the  cause.  I  am  brought  here  to  combat  Webster,  on  his  own  arena, 
and  I  think  I  shall  gain  the  day,  which  will  be  a  great  triumph.  Having 
grappled  with  my  adversary  before,  I  know  his  strength  and  all  his  trips.  It"^ 
is  a  good  way  toward  a  victory  to  feel  undaunted.  My  health  and  spirits  are 
uncommonly  goo^."  f 

The  accomplished  and  amiable  advocate  in  dwelling  upon 
the  strength  of  the  adversary  counsel,  as  if  every  thing  de- 
pended upon  that,  does  not  appear,  at  this  time,  to  have  re- 
flected sufficiently  upon  the  possible  strength  of  the  cause  he 
was  himself  to  oppose.  In  another  letter,  written  a  week 
later,  he  says :  — 

'*  Our  adversaries  opened  their  case  yesterday  ih  a  speech  of  six  hours.  I 
have  an  exceedingly  tough  cause  of  it  The  court,  I  fear,  is  against  us. 
The  case  is  intrinsically  yery  difficult,  complicated,  and  extensive ;  and  is  a 
very  severe  task."  % 

This,  of  course,  is  the  representation  of  counsel  employed 
to  sustain  the  suit,  and  wears  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
preparation  for  anticipated  failure.  What  indication  of  a 
supposed  leaning  of  the  court  could  have  been  given  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  trial  is  not  easily  conceivable.  The  case 
certainly  took  a  very  extensive  range  ;  but  the  defendant  and 
his  counsel  regarded  it  as  otherwise  simple  in  its  character, 
and  clear  in  its  principles. 

At  the  close  of  the  trial  Mr.  Wirt  writes :  — 

"  I  went  to  the  court  on  Wednesday  with  more  despair  than  I  ever  went 
to  a  court  room  in  my  life.  I  would  have  given  any  sum  in  my  power  never 
to  have  come  to  Boston.  I  was  worn  out  by  the  week's  trial,  prostrate, 
nerveless ;  and  so  crowded  was  the  room  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I 

•  The  counsel  for  plaintiff  were  Mr.  Wirt  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Nichols;  for  defendant  Mr 
Webster,  Mr.  Gorham,  and  Mr.  Warner, 
t  Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt,  Vol.  H.  pp.  282-^84. 
I  Ibid. 
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could  scarcely  get  in.  You  would  bavci  pitied  me,  if  you  cotild  have  seen 
my  dnklag  lieart.  And  yet,  in  a  speech  of  five  hours,  I  was  never  better 
satiafied  with  myself*     Such  vociferous  plaudits  1 

**  When  I  had  fiaished,  ilr.  Brook^^  who  was  the  defendant  against  whom 
1  had  been  trying  the  causey  came  to  me  at  the  bar,  and^  taking  my  Eand^ 
8(K>ke  to  me  in  the  kindest  tomis^  expressing  his  high  satisfaction  at  my  de- 
meanor toward  hira  during  the  trial.  His  friends  have  been  among  the  most 
attentive  persons  to  me.     My  clients,  on  the  other  hand,  were  delighted."  • 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  memoir,  to  enter 
fully  into  the  details  of  the  case.  All  the  facts  necessary  to 
a  full  understanding  of  it  may  be  gathered  fron^  the  elaborate 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Parker.f  The  court  permitted  the  set- 
tlement of  1808  to  be  so  far  opened,  as  to  correct  an  error  of 
^2,358^  and  direct  the  payment  of  that  smn  by  Mr-  Brooks, 
with  interest  This  error  was  not  one  of  account  in  the 
books,  but  in  a  loose  schedule  of  outstanding  debts,  in  which 
this  item,  by  inadvertence,  stood  unchecked,  after  it  had  been 
paid.  Mr.  Brooks,  from  the  first  agitation  of  the  claim,  had 
avowed  his  willingness  to  correct  any  error,  if  error  should 
be  found  on  a  reexamination  in  1826  (when  the  subject  was 
first  started)  of  all  the  accounts  of  his  ancient  undenvriter, 
whose  name  was  on  almost  every  policy  filled  up  at  the  office 
from  1794  to  1803.  This  offer  was  made  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
from  a  wish  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  deriving  benefit 
fi-om  an  erroTj  although  he  maintained  that  the  settlement  in 
1808,  by  the  payment  of  a  gross  sum,  (which  was  one  of 
thirty  similar  settlements  with  underwriters,)  w^as  intended 
to  cover  the  possibility  of  any  such  error.  In  his  answer  to 
the  bill  of  equity  in  which  the  error  was  set  forth,  Mr.  Brooks 
had  declared  his  anxious  desire  to  pay  the  amount  in  ques- 
tion, and,  in  his  private  journal,  after  recording  the  result  of 
the  action,  ho  observes,  that  it  **  has  terminated  to  his  entire 
satbfaction*" 

Never  has  a  more  magnificent  forensic  display  been  wit- 
nessed in  our  courts  than  in  the  arguments  of  the  Ulustfious 
rivals  on  this  occasion.     The  most  arid  details  of  account 


♦  Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt,  Vol  11.  pp.  282-234. 
I  9  Pickering,  p,  212. 
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and  the  abstrusest  doctrines  of  equity  were  clothed  by  them 
with  living  interest  Throughout  the  trial  the  avenues  of  the 
court  house  were  besieged  long  before  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  every  inch  of  space  was  crowded.  At  the  dose  of 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Brooks  himself  obtained 
permission  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  court  by  way 
of  explanation.  Few  are  the  men  who,  with  fortune  and 
reputation  at  stake,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  unaccustomed  to 
speak  in  public,  would  have  ventured  to  rise  before  an  im- 
mense auditory,  comprising  all  that  was  most  distinguished 
for  character  and  intellect  in  the  profession  or  the  community, 
to  add  any  thing  on  their  own  behalf  to  the  defence  of  a  cause, 
which  had  been  argued  by  Messrs.  Gorham  and  Webster. 
Few  are  the  clients,  who,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
have  been  permitted  by  counsel  to  take  the  risk  of  speaking 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Brooks  was  not  only  permitted  but  en- 
couraged by  his  counsel  to  do  so.  A  profound  silence  fell 
upon  the  court,  as,  with  a  voice  slightly  tremulous,  his  hand 
resting  on  the  old  account-books,  which  had  been  drawn  from 
the  dust  of  thirty  years,  (and  which  were  pronounced  by  the 
bench  such  a  set  of  books  as  had  never  been  seen  in  that 
court,)  he  uttered  a  few  sentences  of  explanation,  in  the  sim- 
ple eloquence  of  truth,  which  it  was  impossible  to  hear  with- 
out emotion.  The  transparent  clearness,  the  simplicity,  the 
unmistakable  air  of  conscious  integrity  with  which  he  briefly 
restated  the  turning-points  of  the  case,  produced  an  effect  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him  beyond  that  of  the  highest 
professional  power  and  skill. 

It  is  proper  only  to  add  that  the  court  negatived  in  direct 
terms  the  charge  of  fraud,  either  legal  or  technical.  "  We  see 
nothing  "  said  the  Chief  Justice,  "  in  the  course  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  defendant,  as  the  agent  and  broker  of  the  office, 
or  in  his  dealings  with  Hubbart  in  their  joint  concerns,  which 
can  justify  a  charge  of  fraud,  or  even  impropriety  against  the 
defendant." 

We  have  no  particular  incident  to  record  from  this  time 
forward  to  the  close  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Brooks.  Thanks  to  a 
good  constitution,  and  the  temperance  and  moderation  of  all 
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Ids  habits,  he  attaiued  a  good  old  age,  with  far  less  than  the 
usual  proportion  of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  course 
of  his  life  at  this  period  is  accurately  described  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  sermon  preached  after  his  death  by  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  t  -^ 

♦'  He  is  the  same  man  in  his  retirement  that  he  was  when  more  before  the 
worldj  —  the  8ame>  hut  that  tht:  hair  is  fallen  away  from  his  ample  forehead, 
ami  what  has  been  left  is  changing  its  colon  What  should  suffer  change  in 
the  spirit  that  was  so  fixeil  in  Its  sentiments,  its  habits,  and  its  ix^iances  ? 
There  was  no  indolenee,  no  selfishness,  no  timid  retreat,  no  grtving  wa>%  either 
in  the  energy'  or  the  exercise  of  any  faculty  tliat  he  had  ever  possessed.  The 
methods  of  the  former  discipline  guided  him  stiU.  He  kept  himself  employed, 
without  hurry  and  without  fatigue.  He  divided  himself  between  four  differ- 
ent eares ;  all  saUitarj^  and  honorable,  and  all  nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 
There  was  the  cultivation  of  bis  farm^  the  improvement  of  his  ancestral  acret, 
that  noble  and  almost  divine  labor,  which  one  shares  with  the  vast  proceasea 
of  nature,  and  the  all-snrronmling  agency  of  God.  This  took  up  much  of  his 
attention,  in  that  tcmj^er  of  silent  reverence  with  which  every  eultivated 
mind  observes  tlie  work  of  his  Creator,  Then  there  were  hia  books,  wlilirh 
he  read  rather  for  instruction  than  for  a  pastime ;  re^d  with  an  extraordinary 
wakefulness  of  thought,  and  a  sincere  love  of  the  task  ;  and  read  so  much  aa 
to  lead  me  often  to  think  that  the  understandings  of  some  professed  students 
were  less  nourished  than  his  was  from  that  source  of  inJbrmation.  There 
were  bis  friends,  also,  and  tliey  were  a  large  circle ;  the  social  intercourse^ 
that  no  one  enjoyed  with  a  higher  satisfaction  than  he.  He  always  contrib- 
uted to  it  as  much  as  he  received  ;  his  company  was  welcome  to  young  and 
old.  No  one  left  it  without  a  pleasant  impression  of  that  uniform  urbanity, 
which  was  no  trick  of  manner^  but  the  imjiulsc  of  a  kindly  heart  No  one 
left  it  without  wishing  him  a  re^l  and  earnest  blessing  with  the  fonnal  fare- 
well. Finally,  there  was  devolved  upon  him  the  management  of  a  lai^  ea^ 
tate,  that  might  have  been  made  much  larger  if  he  had  chosen  to  have  it  so ; 
if  his  feeling  had  been  less  stirupidous,  or  hia  hand  leas  beneficent ;  or,  jf  hia 
Boul  had  been  greedy  of  gain.**  * 

We  are  tempted  to  dwell  a  moment  longer  upon  one  of 
the  points  above  alluded  to  by  Dr,  Frolhingham,  Mn  Brooks's 
fondness  for  reading.  No  person,  not  professionally  a  student, 
knew  more  of  the  standard  or  sound  current  literature  of  ouf 


*  God  with  the  Aged :  a  sermon  preached  to  the  First  Church,  7th  of 
January,  1849,  the  Sunday  after  the  death  of  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Brooks*  Bj 
N.  L.  Frothingham,  Pastor  of  the  Church.     Private. 
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language.  His  little  library  contained  the  works  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  authors,  which  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had 
carefully  perused  ;  and  the  standard  reviews  and  new  works 
of  value  took  their  place  upon  his  table,  and  were  taken  up 
each  in  its  turn.  There  was  no  new  publication  of  impor- 
tance, and  no  topic  of  leading  interest  discussed  by  the  con- 
temporary press,  on  which  he  was  not  able  to  converse  with 
discrimination  and  intelligence.  We  do  not  refer,  of  course, 
to  scientific,  professional,  or  literary  specialities,  but  to  the 
range  of  subjects  adapted  to  the  general  reader.  It  was  at 
once  surprising  and  instructive  to  see  how  much  could  be 
effected  in  this  way,  by  the  steady  and  systematic  application 
of  a  few  hours  daily,  and  this  in  the  way  of  relaxation  firom 
more  active  employments. 

Having  attained  the  age  of  fourscore  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  almost  uninterrupted  health,  he  began  at  length  to 
receive  warnings  of  the  last  great  change,  which  could  find 
few  persons  less  unprepared  than  himself.  In  the  last  years 
of  his  life  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  began  to  fail  him,  and 
his  once  cheerful  step  became  less  firm  and  steady.  He  left 
his  cormtry-seat  for  the  city  somewhat  earlier  than  usual  in 
the  autumn  of  1848,  and  began  soon  after  to  confine  himself 
to  the  house,  yielding,  without  a  specific  disease,  to  the  grad- 
ual decay  of  nature,  and  without  anxious  consciousness  of 
the  event  now  near  at  hand.  With  some  failure  in  the  recol- 
lection of  recent  events,  his  interest  in  the  scenes  around  him 
and  his  sympathy  with  a  devoted  family  remained  undimin- 
ished. Till  about  a  month  before  his  decease,  he  retained  the 
management  of  his  affairs  in  his  own  hands.  Finding  himself, 
one  morning,  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  miderstand  a  matter  of  ' 
business  which  required  his  attention,  he  calmly  said  to  a  son 
who  was  with  him,  "  it  is  time  for  me  to  abdicate,"  and  hav- 
ing executed  a  power  of  attorney  to  dispossess  himself  of  the 
management  of  his  property,  with  as  little  concern  as  he 
would  have  signed  a  receipt  for  a  few  dollars,  he  never  spoke 
of  affairs  again.  During  the  month  of  December,  the  shades 
gradually  closed  around  him,  and  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1849, 
he  died  in  peace. 
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The  preceding  brief  account  of  Mr.  Brooks's  course  through 
life,  and  of  the  principles  which  governed  it,  will  make  a  stud- 
ied delineation  of  his  character  unnecessary.  We  may  be 
pennitted,  however,  to  add,  that  a  person  of  more  tnily  ster- 
ling qualities  will  not  readily  be  pointed  out  among  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  eminent  among  that  clasj?  of  men  who, 
without  playing  a  dazzling  part  on  the  stage  of  life,  form  the 
great  conservative  element  of  society ;  men  who  oppose  the 
modest  and  unconscious  resistance  of  sound  principle  and  vir* 
tuous  example  to  those  elements  of  instability,  w^hich  are  put 
in  motion  by  the  ambitious,  the  reckless,  the  visionary,  and 
the  corrupt.  His  conservatism,  however,  w^as  liberal  and 
kindly ;  it  partook  in  no  degree  of  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
past ;  it  was  neither  morose  nor  dictatorial  On  the  contrary, 
Mr*  Brooks  moved  gently  along  with  the  current  of  the  times, 
fully  comprehending  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  of  the  country  of  which  he  was  a  citizen.  Personal 
experience  had  taught  him  that  it  was  an  age  and  a  country 
of  rapid  improvement  and  progress.  He  recognized  this  aa 
the  law  of  our  social  existence,  and  did  all  in  the  power  of  a 
man  in  private  life  to  promote  it  He  was  never  heard  to 
speak  of  the  present  time^  in  terms  of  disparagement  as  com- 
pared with  former  times ;  and  notwithstanding  his  great  stake 
in  the  public  prosperity,  he  always  looked  upon  the  bright 
side,  in  those  junctiues  of  affairs  which  most  severely  affected 
the  business  of  the  country.  His  equanimity  was  never 
shaken,  nor  his  hopeful  spirit  clouded.  He  was  never  care- 
worn, taciturn,  or  austere ;  but  always  discreetly  affable,  cheer* 
ful  himself,  and  the  source  of  cheerfulness  to  others. 

Moderation  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  single  trait 
in  his  character,  because  practised  under  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  most  rarely  exhibited.  Possessing  the  amplest 
facilities  for  acquisition,  he  w^aa  moderate  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth.  This  moderation  was  founded  on  a  principle  w^hich 
carried  him  much  further  than  mere  abstinence  from  the 
licensed  gambling  of  the  stock-exchange.  He  valued  prop- 
erty because  it  gives  independence.  For  that  reason  he  w^ould 
neither  be  enslaved  to  its  piursuit,  nor  harassed  by  putting  it 
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at  risk.  At  the  most  active  period  of  life,  he  never  stepped 
beyond  the  line  of  a  legitimate  business.  He  often,  with 
playful  humility,  said  that  "he  preferred  to  keep  in  shoal 
water,"  not  because  the  water  was  shallow,  but  because  he 
knew  exactly  how  deep  it  was.  The  same  moderation  which 
restrained  him  in  the  pursuit,  contented  him  in  the  measure. 
As  we  have  seen  above,  he  retired  from  active  business  in  the 
prime  .of  early  manhood,  with  what  would  be  thought  at  this 
day  a  bare  independence  for  a  growing  family.  His  written 
memoranda  show  that  he  did  this,  with  no  plans  for  the  in- 
crease of  his  property,  by  other  courses  of  business;  —  but 
from  a  feeling  that  he  had  enough  for  the  reasonable  wants 
of  himself  and  family,  and  the  apprehension  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  sudden  decease,  their  interests  would  be  greatly  endan- 
gered by  the  continued  expansion  of  his  affairs.  These  surely 
are  not  motives  which  usually  actuate  a  man  of  ardent  tem- 
perament —  for  such  he  was  by  nature  —  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six,  and  with  all  human  prospects  of  a  long  and  successful 
career. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  straitened  circumstances,  frugality 
was  a  necessity  of  his  early  years ;  and,  as  far  as  his  personal 
expenditure  was  concerned,  continued  to  be  the  habit  of  his 
life.  For  this  he  had  many  reasons,  besides  the  force  of  sec- 
ond nature.  He  had  no  leisure  for  the  wasteful  pleasures 
which  consume  time ;  no  taste  for  luxurious  personal  indul- 
gences. Health  he  considered  too  costly  a  blessing  to  be 
fooled  away.  Temperate  in  all  things,  but  rigidly  abstaining 
from  none  of  which  the  moderate  use  consists  with  virtue  and 
health,  he  passed  through  life  without  imposing  upon  himself 
ascetic  restraints ;  —  a  stranger  to  the  pains  or  languor  of  dis- 
ease. He  was  an  early  riser  throughout  the  year.  A  great 
friend  of  cold  water  inwardly  and  outwardly,  before  hydro- 
pathy or  total  abstinence  were  talked  of,  he  did  not  condemn 
a  temperate  glass  of  wine  after  they  became  the  ruling  fash- 
ion of  the  day. 

Though  exact  in  the  management  of  his  property  and  in  all 
business  relations  which  grew  out  of  it,  (and  without  this, 
large  fortunes  can  neither  be  accumulated  nor  kept,)  he  was 
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without  ostentation  liberal,  and  on  proper  occasion  munificent 
in  its  use*  The  passion  for  accumulation  is  in  its  nature  as 
distinct  and  strong  as  its  rival  political  ambition,  and  like  that 
is  very  apt  to  increase  with  its  gratificationj  and  especially 
with  years ;  but  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Brooks. 
His  willingness  to  impart  increased  as  he  advanced  in  life. 
His  donations  to  others,  in  no  way  connected  with  liimself, 
exceededj  for  a  long  course  of  years,  his  expenditure  in  the 
support  of  his  family,  and  this  without  reckoning  large  sums 
given  for  single  public  objects.  He  was  a  liberal  and  discrim- 
inating supporter  of  every  benevolent  institution  and  every 
public-spirited  object ;  and  often  gave  time  and  counsel  when 
they  were  more  important  than  money*  He  gave,  however, 
as  he  did  every  tiling  else,  without  parade ;  and,  as  appears 
from  his  books,  annually  expended  considerable  sums  known 
at  the  time  only  to  Him  that  seeth  in  secret.  He  remarked 
to  one  of  his  sons,  not  long  before  his  death,  that  of  all  the 
ways  of  disposing  of  money,  giving  it  away  was  the  most 
satisfactory. 

And  this  remark  leads,  by  natural  transition,  to  the  last 
with  which  we  shall  detain  the  reader,  namely,  that  his  liberal- 
ity, like  the  other  traits  of  his  character,  was  connected  with 
an  unaffected  sense  of  religious  duty.  Although  sparing  of 
outward  demonstration  in  all  things,  he  embraced,  with  a 
lively  and  serious  conviction,  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  He  was  a  punctual  and  respectful  observer  of  the 
external  duties  of  religion ;  an  unfailing  attendant  on  public 
worship;  a  regular  communicant;  an  habitual  and  devout 
reader  of  the  Bible.  He  had  a  general  knowledge  of  doc- 
trinal distinctions ;  but  took  no  iuterest  in  the  metaphysics  of 
theology.  His  faith  was  principally  seen  in  his  life ;  and  even 
his  business  journal  is  interspersed  with  reflections,  which 
show  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religious  duty 
to  God  and  man. 

Several  respectful  and  ably  written  obituary  notices  of  Mr, 
Brooks  appeared  in  the  public  journals  both  here  and  else- 
where at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Among  them  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned  those  of  Hon*  J.  T.  Buckingham,  in  the 
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Boston  Courier*  of  Hon.  Nathan  Hale,  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser^  and  of  Charles  Augustus  Davis,  Esq.,  in  the  C4ww- 
mercial  Advertiser  of  New  York.  We  would  gladly  add  to 
the  value  of  our  memoir  by  extracts  from  these  interesting 
tributes  to  Mr.  Brooks's  memory,  but  we  have  ahready  ex- 
ceeded our  limits.  We  have  aimed  to  perform  our  task  with 
sincerity  and  in  good  faith,  and  venture  to  hope  that  what  we 
have  written  from  the  warmth  of  a  grateful  recollection  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  reader.  "  Hie 
interim  liber,  honori  soceri  mei  destinatus,  professione  pietatis 
aut  laudatus  erit  aut  excusatus."  f 

*  Mr.  Buckingham's  accurate  and  spirited  delineation  of  Mr.  BrookaTfl 
character  is  contained  in  Personal  Memoirs,  voL  ii.  p.  181-186. 
t  Taciti  Julii  Agricola  Vita,  §  3. 
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INTKODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  Oration  is  printed  from  the  manoscript  as  originally  pre- 
pared (of  which  about  a  third  part  was  OBiitted  in  speaking  in  con3£^quenc€J 
of  its  length),  with  the  addition  as  far  as  recollected  of  what  suggested  itself 
in  the  delivery. 

Besides  the  original  authorities  cited  in  their  appropriate  places,  I  would 
make  a  general  acknowledgment  of  my  obligations  to  the  "  Chronological 
and  Topographical  Account  of  Dorchester/'  by  Rev,  Dr,  Harris,  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  first  series  of  the  Collections  of  the  ^lassachusetts  Historical 
Society^  and  to  the  three  numbers  of  the  "  History  of  Dorchester,"  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  a  committee  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  that  town.  Other  intcre^sting  materials,  of  which  my  limits  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  make  much  use,  were  placed  in  my  handa  by  the  late  Dr.  Thaddeua 
William  Harris,  partly  from  the  manuscripts  of  his  venerable  father;  by  Mr. 
Nahum  Capen,  on  the  connection  of  Roger  Sherman  with  Dorchester  \  by 
Mr.  Ebcneaer  Clapp,  Jr.,  on  the  subject  of  the  Midway  Church ;  and  by  Mr* 
Daniel  Denny,  from  a  memorandum  of  the  late  I^lr.  J.  Smith  BoieSi  on  the 
occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights.  If  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
our  ancient  town  should  be  disappointed  at  finding  some  matters  of  interest 
wholly  passed  over,  and  others  lightly  treated,  they  will  be  pleased  to  reflect 
upon  the  diflieulty  of  doing  justice  to  all  parts  of  a  subject  so  comprehensive, 
within  the  limits  of  a  popular  address- 
In  the  narrative  of  the  occupation  of  Dorchester  HeightSi  I  have  followed 
the  safe  guidance  of  the  **  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,"  by  Hon.  R.  Froth- 
ingham,  Jr. 

It  may  be  thought  ungracious,  at  the  present  day,  to  dwell  with  emphasis 
on  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Colonial  Government,  which  caused  the 
American  Revolution,  and  on  the  militaiy  incidents  of  the  contest    I  h^ 


•  An  cmition  delivered  at  Dorcbeater  oa  tho  4th  of  July,  1865,  See  Appendix.  Tho 
IbUowing  dedication  is  prodxed  to  tho  originfil  editloa:  ^**  To  the  inbabitAQta  of  both 
Bexes  of  my  native  town  this  Oration  iS|  with  warm  gratitude  for  the  sympathixing 
attention  with  which  it  was  heard  by  tlmm,  respectfully  and  affecdouatdy  dcdicotad, 
by  Edward  Everett,** 
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lieye,  howcA-er,  that  no  greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  hmnanily  than 
to  present  the  essential  abuses  and  ineyitable  results  of  colonial  rule  in  such 
a  light  to  the  governments  of  Western  Europe,  and  especially  to  the  Eng- 
lish government  as  that  most  concerned,  as  will  lead  to  the  systematic  adop- 
tion of  the  course  suggested  toward  the  close  of  this  discourse ;  —  that  is,  the 
amicable  concession  to  colonies,  mature  for  self-government,  of  that  independ- 
ence which  will  otherwise  be  extorted  by  mutually  exhausting  wars. 

Among  the  novel  lessons  of  higher  politics  taught  in  our  constitutional 
history,  as  yet  but  little  reflected  on  at  home,  and  well  deserving  the  pro- 
found study  of  statesmen  in  the  constitutional  governments  of  Europe,  is  the 
peaceful  separation  from  parent  States  of  territories  as  large  as  many  a 
European  kingdom;' an  event  of  which  five  or  six  instances  have  occurred 
nnce  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union,  under  whose  auspices  these  sepa- 
rations have  taken  place. 

Boston,  July,  1866. 


Among  the  numerous  calls  to  address  public  meetings  with 
which  I  have  been  honored  during  my  life,  I  have  never  re- 
ceived one  with  greater  pleasure  than  that  which  brings  me 
before  you  this  day.  Drawn  up  with  unusual  precision  and 
care  by  a  skilful  pen,  subscribed  by  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  your  leading  citizens,  and  placed  in  my  hands  by 
a  most  respected  committee  of  their  number,  it  apprizes  me 
that  "  the  citizens  of  Dorchester,  without  distinction  of  party, 
actuated  by  motives  of  public  good,  and  believing  in  the  sal- 
utary teaching  of  national  events,  when  contemplated  with 
an  inquiring  spirit  and  an  enlightened  judgment,  are  desirous 
of  celebrating  the  4th  of  July,  1854,  in  a  manner  that  shall 
prove  creditable  to  that  ancient  town,  instructive  to  the 
young,  renovating  to  the  aged,  and  morally  profitable  to  the 
nation,"  and  it  invites  me,  as  a  native  citizen  of  the  town,  to 
join  you  in  carrying  this  purpose  into  effect. 

You  are  well  acquainted,  fellow-citizens,  with  the  circum- 
stances that  prevented  my  appearing  before  you  last  year,  in 
pursuance  of  this  invitation.  I  might  still,  without  impro- 
priety, offer  you  a  sufficient  excuse,  in  the  state  of  my  health, 
for  shrinking  from  the  effort  of  addressing  an  audience  like 
this  ;  and  I  feel  deeply  my  inability,  under  any  circumstances, 
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to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  your  invitation  as  I  have  just  re- 
peated them.  But  I  confess  I  have  not  been  able  to  forego 
this  first  opportunity,  the  last,  also,  no  doubt,  I  shall  ever  en- 
joy, of  publicly  addressing  the  citizens  of  Dorchester;  —  tht? 
place  of  my  birth,  of  my  early  education,  and  of  all  the 
kindly  associations  of  my  childhood.  I  have  been  drawn  by 
an  irresistible  attraction  to  the  spot.  I  behold  arourid  me  the 
originals  of  the  earliest  impressions  upon  my  mind,  which 
neither  time  nor  the  cares  of  a  crowded  life  have  eflaced. 
Some  fifty-six  or  seven  years  have  passed  since,  as  a  schoo 
boy,  I  climbed,  — •  summer  and  winter,  —  what  then  seemed 
to  me  the  steep  acclivity  of  Meeting-House  Hill.  The  old 
school'house  (it  was  then  the  new  school-house,  but  I  recol- 
lect that  which  preceded  it)  has  disappeared.  The  ancient 
church  in  which  I  was  baptized,  is  no  longer  standing.  The 
venerable  pastor,*  whose  affectionate  smile  still  lives  in  the 
memory  of  so  many  who  listen  to  me,  has  ceased  fi-om  his 
labors.  The  entire  generation  to  whom  I  looked  up  as  to 
aged  or  even  grown  men,  are  departed  ;  but  the  images  of  all 
that  has  passed  away  have  been  cast  and  abide,  with  more 
than  photographic  truth,  upon  the  inmost  chambers  of  my 
memory.  Some  of  us,  my  Mends,  companions  of  school-boy 
days,  remain  to  cherish  the  thought  of  the  past,  to  meditate 
on  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  events  they  have  brought  forth, 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  growth  and  improvement  of  om  native 
town.  We  have  pursued  difterciit  paths  in  life  ;  Providence 
has  sent  us  into  various  fields  of  duty  and  usefulness,  of 
action  and  suffering :  but  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  us 
who  has  wandered  or  who  has  remained,  that  does  not  still 
feel  a  dutiful  interest  in  the  place  of  his  birth  j  and  who  does 
not  experience  something  more  than  usual  sensibility  on  an 
occasion  like  this. 

In  those  things,  which  in  a  rapidly  improving  community 
are  subject  to  change,  there  are  few  places,  within  my  knowl- 
edge, which  within  fifty  years  have  undergone  greater  changes 
than  Dorchester.     The   population  in  1800  was  2,347 ;  in 
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1850  it  was  a  little  short  of  8,000.  What  was  then  called 
"the  Neck,"  the  most  secluded  portion  of  the  old  town,  al- 
though the  part  which  led  to  its  being  first  pitched  upon  as  a 
place  of  settlement,  was  in  1804  annexed  to  Boston ;  and 
being  united  with  the  city  by  two  bridges,  has  long  since  ex- 
changed the  retirement  of  a  village  for  the  life  and  movement 
of  the  metropolis.  The  pickaxe  is  making  sad  ravages  upon 
one  of  the  venerable  heights  of  Dorchester;  the  intrench- 
ments  of  th'e  other,  no  longer  masking  the  deadly  enginery 
of  war,  are  filled  with  the  refireshing  waters  of  Cochituate 
lake.  New  roads  have  been  opened  in  every  part  of  our  an- 
cient town,  and  two  railways  traverse  it  firom  north  to  south. 
The  ancient  houses  built  before  the  revolution  have  not  all 
disappeared,  but  they  are  almost  lost  in  the  multitude  of  mod- 
ern dwellings.  A  half  century  ago  there  was  but  one  church 
in  the  town,  that  which  stogd  on  yonder  hill,  and  the  school- 
house  which  then  stood  by  its  side  was,  till  1802,  the  only 
one  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  town  school.  You  have  now 
ten  churches  and  seven  school-houses  of  the  first  class ;  and 
all  the  establishments  of  an  eminently  prosperous  town,  sit- 
uated in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  commercial  metropolis,  have 
multiplied  in  equal  proportion. 

But  all  is  not  changed.  The  great  natural  features  of  the 
scene,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  attractive,  are  of  course 
unaltered :  —  the  same  fine  sweep  of  the  shore  with  its  pro- 
jecting headlands,  the  same  extensive  plain  at  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  the  same  gentle  undulations  and  gradual  ascent 
to  the  south,  the  same  beautiful  elevations.  I  caught  a  few 
days  ago,  from  the  top  of  Jones's  hill,  the  same  noble  prospect 
(and  I  know  not  a  finer  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts),  which 
used  to  attract  my  boyish  gaze  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Old  Hill,  as  we  called  it  then  (it  has  lost  that  venerable  name 
in  the  progress  of  refinement,  though  it  has  become  half  a 
century  older,)  notwithstanding  the  tasteful  villas  which 
adorn  its  base,  exhibits  substantially  the  same  native  group- 
ing of  cedars  and  the  same  magnificent  rocks,  and  commands 
the  same  fine  view  of  the  harbor,  which  it  did  before  a  single 
house  was  built  within  its  precincts.     Venerable  trees  that 
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seemed  big  to  me  in  my  boyhood,  —  1  have  been  looking  at 
some  of  them  this  morningj. —  seem  but  little  bigger  now, 
though  I  trace  the  storms  of  fifty  winters  on  some  well-recol- 
lected branches.  The  aged  sycamores  which  shaded  the  roof, 
beneath  which  I  was  born,  still  shade  it;  and  the  ancient 
burial  ground  hard  by^  with  which  there  are  few  of  us  who 
have  not  some  tender  associations,  upon  whose  early  graves 
may  yet  be  seen  the  massy  unhewn  stones  placed  there  by 
the  first  settlers  for  protection  against  the  wolves,  still  attracts 
the  antiquary  with  its  quaint  and  learned  insc*iiptions,  and 
preserves  the  memory  not  merely  of  "the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet,"  but  of  some  of  the  most  honored  namea  in  the 
history  of  Massachusetts. 

But  I  ought  to  apologize,  my  firiends,  for  dwelling  on  top- 
ics so  deeply  tinged  with  personal  recollection.  The  occasion 
on  which  we  are  met  invites  all  our  thoughts  to  public  themes. 
It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  settlement  of  our  ancient  town, — the  first  foothold 
of  the  pioneers  of  Governor  Winthrop's  expedition.  It  is  the 
seventy-ninth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.  Our  minds  naturally  go  back  to 
the  foundations  of  the  ancient  Commonwealth  of  whicli  we 
are  citizens,  laid  as  they  were  within  our  limits.  We  dwell 
with  pleasure  and  pride  on  the  growth  of  our  native  town, 
under  the  vicissitudes  of  colonial  fortune,  from  its  feeble  be- 
ginnings to  the  dimensions  of  a  large  and  flourishing  munici- 
pality ;  and  we  meditate  with  just  interest  upon  those  event- 
ful scenes  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  of 
which  our  heights  were  the  theatre,  and  which  exerted  an 
undoubted  influence  upon  the  continental  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia in  hastening  the  great  declaration. 

Thus  the  appropriate  topics  of  the  day  correspond  with  the 
three  great  divisions,  which  make  up  the  whole  system  of 
political  philosophy.  We  have,  first,  The  foundation  of  a 
State,  —  the  measures  and  agencies  by  which,  under  Provi- 
dence, a  new  people  is  called  into  the  family  of  nations ;  — 
manifestly  the  most  important  event,  humanly  speaking,  that 
can  occur  in  the  history  of  our  race.     Second,  We  have  the 
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institutions  and  events  which  constitute  the  political  life  of  a 
community;  —  the  organization  and  action,  by  which  the- 
divinely  appointed  ordinance  of  civil  government  is  adminis- 
tered, so  as  best  to  promote  the  welfare  and  progress  of  a 
people.  Third,  We  have  one  of  those  great  movements 
called  revolutions,  by  which  a  people  for  urgent  causes  intro- 
duces organic  changes  in  the  framework  of  its  government, 
and  materially  renovates  or  wholly  reconstructs  the  fabric  of 
its  political  relations. 

In  reference  to  each  of  these  three  great  branches  of  polit- 
ical science,  the  history  of  our  ancient  town  and  the  occasion 
which  calls  us  together  furnish  us  with  the  most  striking  illus- 
trations and  instructive  lessons.  The  foundation  of  a  new 
State,  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  before  unknown,  is  an  event 
without  a  parallel  in  the  domain  of  authentic  history.  The 
time  and  the  manner  in  which  the  earliest  predecessors  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Europe  became  established  there,  are 
but  imperfectly  known ;  while  the  first  settlement  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  after  the  original  dispersion  of  mankind,  is  lost 
in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  antiquity,  which  the  deep 
sea-line  of  research  has  never  sounded.  It  is  only  after  com- 
paring the  authentic  pages  of  our  early  history  with  the 
clouds  of  insipid  fable  that  hang  over  the  origin  of  Athens, 
and  Rome,  and  Great  Britain,  —  fables  which  neither  Plu- 
tarch, nor  Livy,  nor  Milton,  has  been  able  to  raise  into  dig- 
nity and  interest,  —  that  we  perceive  the  real  grandeur  of  the 
work  of  which  the  foundations  were  laid  two  centuries  and  a 
quarter  ago  on  Dorchester  plain. 

So  with  respect  to  the  second  branch  of  political  philos- 
ophy, the  organization  and  administration  of  States,  I  am 
disposed  to  affirm  that  there  are  secrets  of  practical  wisdom 
and  prudence,  —  elements  of  growth  and  prosperity,  —  in  our 
municipal  system,  which  deserve  to  be  thoughtfully  explored. 
Our  towns,  of  course,  are  but  units  in  the  great  sum  which 
makes  up  the  State.  They  possess  none  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers of  government.  Not  by  their  hands  is  wielded  the  mace 
of  legislation,  or  the  scales  of  justice,  the  purse  or  the  sword 
of  the  Commonwealth.    But  whenever  the  prosperity  of  New 
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England  and  of  the  yomiger  States  mcMiellcd  on  its  type  is 
traced  to  its  ultimate  causes,  it  will  be  found  to  a  good  de- 
gree in  thi^  municipal  system.  In  the  pages  of  these  ancient 
volumes,  —  these  old  town  records  which  have  in  few  cases 
been  better  preserved  than  in  Dorchester,  —  there  will  be 
found  Iciisons  of  experieuce,  of  blessed  common  sense,  shap- 
ing itself  to  the  exigency  of  uncommon  times,  of  patient  sub* 
mis^sion  to  present  evils,  in  the  hope  of  a  brighter  day,  of  for- 
titude and  courage  in  an  humble  sphere,  of  provident  care 
for  the  rising  genemtion  and  posterity,  of  unwearied  dili- 
gence for  the  promotion  of  religion,  morals,  and  education, 
which  in  their  joint  efl'ect  ha%^c  done  much  toward  giving  us 
thhs  goodly  heritage. 

Lastly,  of  those  great  movements  by  which  organic  changes 
are  wTought  in  established  governments,  and  a  new  order  in 
the  political  world  brought  in,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
event  which  we  commemorate  to-day,  in  the  character  of  the 
parties,  —  an  infant  confederacy  of  republics  just  starting  out 
of  a  state  of  colonial  pupilage  on  the  one  hand,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  monarchies  in  Europe  on  the  other ;  the  long  and 
silent  preparation  and  the  gradual  approach;  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  which  impelled  the  movement,  acknowledged 
as  it  was  by  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  mother 
country ;  the  purity  and  pristine  simplicity  of  manners  that 
characterized  the  revolutionary  leaders  ;  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  those  violent  and  sanguinary  incidents  that  usually 
mark  the  progress  of  civil  war ;  and  the  gradual  development, 
out  of  the  chaos  of  the  straggle,  of  well-balanced  systems  of 
republican  government  and  iederal  union;  —  in  all  these  re- 
spects, it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  is  a  solitary  dignity  and 
elevation  in  oiu-  American  Revolution,  They  make  it  per- 
haps the  only  instance  in  history  of  the  severance  of  a  mighty 
empire,  equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  new  State  and  the 
parent  country ;  the  single  case  of  a  rising  republic  not  built 
upon  the  calamitous  ruins  of  earlier  organizations. 

You  uill  readily  perceive,  my  Mends,  that  the  thorough 
treatment  of  I  his  subject  in  all  its  parts  would  occupy  much 
more  time  than  can  be  reasonably  devoted  to  a  public  addressj 
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and  that  in  attempting  to  embrace  them  all  in  the  remarks  I 
venture  to  offer  you,  I  must  wholly  omit  some  important  top- 
ics, and  pass  lightly  over  others. 

It  is  impossible  fully  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  the 
work  which  was  accomplished  in  the  colonization  of  America, 
without  regarding  it  as  a  part  of  the  great  plan  of  Providence, 
in  disposing  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of 
our  continent ;  —  hidden  as  it  was  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  thought  was  brought 
so  forcibly  to  my  mind  a  few  years  since  by  a  circumstance 
personal  to  myself,  that  I  think  you  will  pardon  me  for  allud- 
ing to  it,  though  in  itself  of  a  trifling  domestic  character.  In 
the  year  1841,  I  occupied  with  my  family  the  Villa  Careggi, 
near  Florence,  once,  as  its  name  imports  {Casa  regia),  a 
princely  residence,  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
but  of  late  years  private  property,  and  occasionally  leased  to 
travellers.*  Half  fortress,  half  palace,  it  was  built  by  Cosmo 
de' Medici  in  1444,  nine  years  before  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Ottomans  in  1453.  By  that  appalling  event,  a 
barbarous  race  (which  had  issued  from  the  depths  of  Asia 
some  centuries  before,  and  had  ingrafted  the  Mahometan  im- 
posture on  the  primitive  stock  of  Tartarian  paganism)  had 
stormed  the  last  ptrong-hold  of  the  ancient  civilization,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  established  the  religion 
of  the  Koran  at  the  heart  of  the  old  world.  The  relations 
of  the  Turks  to  the  rest  of  Europe  are  so  entirely  changed, 
that  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  terror  caused 
by  this  event.  Had  nothing  occurred  to  renovate  and 
strengthen  the  civilization  of  the  west,  it  is  not  easy  to  im- 
agine what  might  have  been  at  this  day  the  condition  of 
Christendom.     Even  as  it  was,  the  Sultan  was  for  two  cen- 

*  Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  p.  292.  This  most  interesting  villa  re- 
mained a  part  of  the  grand  ducal  domain  till  1 788,  when  with  other  estates 
it  was  sold  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  from  motives  of  economy.  It  has 
lately  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sloane,  an  English  gentleman  of 
taste  and  fortune,  by  whom  the  grounds  and  approaches  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  whole  establishment  restored  to  something  like  its  ori^ 
inal  magnificence. 
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turies  forward  the  strongest  military  power  ia  the  world  ;  the 
scourge  and  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  master  of 
some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  eastern  Europe. 

But  germs  of  revival  sprung  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
ci\ilization.  A  host  of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  Christian 
scholars,  Hed  from  the  edge  of  the  Turkish  scimitar  and  took 
refuge  in  Italy,  They  were  received  with  hospitality  there, 
and  especially  by  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence.  The 
Platonic  Academy  was  established  in  the  arcades  of  the  Villa 
Careggi,  A  great  intellectual  restoration  took  place  in  Italy, 
and  spread  rapidly  to  the  west  of  Europe,  where  precisely  at 
the  same  time  the  art  of  printing  (after  slowly  struggling 
through  successive  stages  in  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Rhine)  burst  upon  the  world  in  a  state  approaching  per- 
fection, and  not  surpassed  at  the  present  day.  The  stores  of 
learning  and  thought  accumulated  by  the  mind  of  antiquity 
were  thrown  open  to  the  world.  The  modern  bar  and  senate 
were  not  yet  created,  and  philosophy  stammered  in  the  jargon 
of  the  schools;  but  Cicero,  and  Demosthenes,  and  Plato, 
stepped  forfh  irom  the  dusty  alcoves  of  monkish  libraries, 
and  again  spoke  to  living,  acting  men.  The  pulpit  of  the 
golden-lipped  St*  Chrysostom  was  hushed,  but  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  the  evangelists  and  the  apostles  rose,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  as  from  the  dead.  The  glorious  invention 
was  inaugurated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  itself.  Two  years 
only  after  the  Koran  began  to  be  read  at  Constantinople  (just 
four  centtiries  ago  this  year),  the  Bible  went  forth  on  the 
wings  of  the  press  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.*     Ma- 


♦  My  mucli  valued  friend^  ilr,  George  Livermore  of  CrambridgCj  poi^esdes 
a  leaf  on  vellum,  from  an  impeHect  copy  of  the  Mazarin  Bible,  the  firat 
book  ever  printed,  and  Tvhicb,  tboiigh  without  date,  is  known  to  have  been 
completed  in  1455,  and  a  eopy  of  the  New  Testament  frooi  the  Bible  of  1462, 
the  first  Bible  printed  with  a  date.  ^*  A  metrical  exhortation,"  says  Mr. 
Haliam,  "  in  the  German  language,  to  tok^  arms  ufjaimt  the  Tnrh,  dated  in 
1464,  has  been  retrieved  in  the  present  century.  If  thia  date  unequivocally 
refers  to  the  time  of  printing,  which  does  not  seem  a  necessary  consequence, 
it  Is  the  earliest  loose  sheet  that  is  known  to  be  extant"  —  Literature  of 
Europe,  Part  L,  Chap.  in.»  Sec.  2S. 
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hornet  the  Second  had  strack  down  the  last  Christian  em- 
peror; but  Faust,  and  Schoeffer,  and  Guttenberg,  the  Strasburg 
printers,  aimed  a  deadlier  blow  at  Mahomet  the  first,  his  code 
of  barbarism,  and  all  the  hosts  of  political  and  spiritual  dark- 
ness throughout  the  world.  The  walls  of  Byzantium,  spout- 
ing torrents  of  unquenchable  flame,  had  crumbled ;  but  the 
mind  of  the  world  rallied  to  the  new  combat  under  the  living 
artillery  of  the  press,  and  came  off  victorious.  A  conflict 
more  important  to  humanity  was  never  waged  on  earth. 
And  from  that  day  to  this,  the  civilized  world  of  Europe  and 
America  is  indebted  for  that  superiority  which  no  second 
night  of  ignorance  can  darken,  no  new  incursion  of  vandalism 
can  overthrow,  to  an  enlightened,  conscientious,  independent 
press. 

But  Providence  had  other  instrumentalities  in  store ;  higher 
counsels.  A  broader  field  of  development  was  to  be  opened 
to  renovated  humanity.  The  east  of  Europe  and  the  west 
of  Asia,  by  nature  and  position  the  fairest  region  of  the  old 
world,  was  relapsing  into  barbarism,  but  the  hour  had  arrived 
to  "redress  the  balance  of  empire  and  call  into  existence  a 
new  world  in  the  west."  At  the  close  of  the  century  which 
witnessed  these  extraordinary  events,  a  Genoese  mariner  de- 
clined from  the  meridian  of  life,  in  pursuit  of  a  vision  which 
he  had  cherished  through  ye^rs  of  enthusiasm  and  disappoint- 
ment, seeking  a  sovereign  truth  through  the  paths  of  sagacious 
but  erroneous  theory,  launched  forth,  the  living  compass  his 
pilot,  and  the  constellated  heavens  his  only  chart,  to  find  a 
western  passage  to  India,  and  discovered  a  new  world.  A 
Florentine  navigator,  following  in  his  track,  completed  his 
discoveries,  projected  them  on  the  map,  and  (oh,  vanity  of 
human  renown),  in  spite  of  geography  and  history,  in  spite 
of  orators  and  poets,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  reclamations 
of  all  succeeding  ages,  for  ever  stamped  upon  the  new  found 
continent  the  name  of  a  man  who  did  not  first  discover  it, 
almost  before  the  ashes  were  cold  of  the  man  who  did ! 

Thus,  then,  we  have  two  of  the  elementary  conditions  of 
the  political,  moral,  and  religious  restoration  about  to  be 
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effected  in  the  order  of  Providence,  at  a  moment  when  an 
overshadowing  cloud  of  Mahometan  barbarism  had  shot  rap- 
idly toward  the.  zenith,  and  seemed  about  to  settle  down  on 
the  Christian  world.  We  have  a  general  excitement  in  the 
western  mind,  produced  by  the  revival  of  the  ancient  learning, 
the  art  of  printing,  and  other  conspiring  causes  which  I  have 
not  time  to  enumerate ;  and  we  have  the  boundless  spaces  of 
a  new  hemisphere,  opened  to  the  commerce,  the  adventure, 
and  the  ambition,  in  a  word,  to  the  quickened  thought  and 
reviving  life  of  the  old  world. 

But  something  further  was  wanting :  a  third  condition  was 
requiredj  which  should  draw  the  two  akeady  existing  into  effi- 
cient cooperation;  and  that  was  the  impulse  and  the  motive, 
the  moral  machinery,  the  social  inducement,  the  political  ne- 
cessity, which  should  bring  the  reviving  intelligence  of  the 
age  into  fruitful  action  upon  this  vast  new  theatre,  for  the 
joint  benefit  of  America  and  Europe,  and  the  solid  foundation 
of  a  higher  civilization  than  the  w^orld  had  yet  seen* 

In  the  Villa  Careggi,  which  I  have  just  named,  Lorenzo 
de' Medici,  the  merchant  dictator  of  Florence,  died,  and  his 
son  Giovanni  was  born;  created,  through  the  influence  of  his 
fond  father,  an  abbot  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  a  cardinal  at 
thirteen,  and  raised  to  the  papal  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  as  Pope  Leo  X*  This  aspiring,  liberal,  and  munificent 
Pontif}',  who,  regarded  as  a  secular  prince,  was,  with  all  his 
faults,  the  most  enlightened  sovereign  of  his  age,  cradled  in 
all  the  luxuries  of  worldly  power,  nursed  at  the  bosom  of  the 
arts,  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  then  undivided  church  in 
early  manhood,  devoted  his  short  but  brilliant  reign  to  two 
main  objects,  namely:  —  the  expulsion  of  the   Turks  from 


♦  The  Villa  Careggi  is  still  supplied  with  water  from  a  very  deep  weU  in 
the  court-yard,  into  whichi  according  ta  a  still  existing  but  unfounded  tT&> 
dition^  the  servants  of  Lorenzo  threw  his  physician  for  liaving,  as  they  sup- 
posed, poisoned  their  master.  —  Eoscoe  follows  the  writers  who  represent 
Leo  the  Tenth  as  bom  in  Florence ;  but  other  writers  and  the  local  tTaditioos 
make  Care^  his  hirthpkce.  An  extraordinary  list  of  his  early  prefer- 
ments is  given  by  Roscoe,  Leo  X,  Vol  L,  p.  12, 
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Europe,  and  the  completion  of  the  Church  of  St  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  most  splendid  and  costly  structure  of  human  hands, 
and  designed  by  him  to  be  the  great  Metropolitan  Temple  of 
Universal  Christendom.  Who  can  blame  him,  with  the  gen- 
ius and  taste  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  at  his  com- 
mand, for  the  generous  ambition  ?  To  defray  the  enormous 
expenditure  incurred  by  these  and  other  measures  of  magnifi- 
cence and  policy,  Leo  resorted  to  the  famous  sale  of  indul- 
gences throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  mind  of  west- 
ern and  northern  Europe  had  been  wanning  and  kindling  for 
a  century  and  a  half  toward  the  Reformation ;  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences was  the  torch  in  the  hands  of  Luther  which  lighted 
the  flame. 

Some  of  the  German  princes  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  this  great  popular  revolution,  which  was  in  reality  the 
movement  of  the  age  toward  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  but 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  one  of  its  earliest  opponents. 
I  have  held  in  my  hand,  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  the 
identical  copy  of  his  book  against  Luther,  sent  by  Henry  to 
Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  which  acquired  for  him  and  all  his  suc- 
cessors the  cheaply  earned  title  of  "  Defender  of  tfije  Faith." 
A  few  years  passed  by;  new  light,  kindled  at  no  spiritual 
altar,  shone  into  his  mind ;  Catherine  of  Arragon  was  repu- 
diated ;  Anne  Boleyn  was  married,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  abjured  by  Henry  VIH.,  whose  love-letters  to  Anne 
Boleyn  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican. 

This  certainly  was  not  the  Reformation ;  but,  in  the  hands 
of  that  Providence,  which  sometimes  shapes  base  means  to 
worthy  ends,  it  was  a  step  toward  it.  After  the  decease  of 
the  remorseless  and  sensual  monarch,  the  conscience  of  Eng- 
land took  up  the  work  which  his  licentiousness  and  ambition 
began.  The  new  opinions  gained  credit  and  extension  rap- 
idly, but  with  fearful  dependence  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
State.  The  service  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  sub- 
stantially as  they  exist  at  this  day,  were  established  under 
Edward  VI. ;  but  his  sister  Mary,  married  to  Philip  H.,  the 
man  who  caused  his  own  son  to  be  assassinated  for  the  good 
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of  his  soul,*  restored  the  old  faith  and  kiodled  the  fires  of 
Smith  6eld. 

With  the  accession  of  Eliziibeth,  the  Church  of  England 
was  cautiously  restored,  and  Protestantism  again  became  the 
religion  of  the  State.  But  the  trial  of  prosperity  was  scarcely 
less  severe  than  tlie  trial  of  adversity.  Among  the  pious  con- 
fessors of  the  reformed  faith,  who  had  been  driven  into  ban- 
ishment under  Mary,  bitter  dissensions  arose  on  the  continent. 
One  portion  adhered  at  Frankfort  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  established  by  Edward ;  another,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  Geneva,  preferred  the  simpler  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  more  repul*lican  system  of  cliurch-goverument, 
adopted  by  Calvin*  On  their  return  to  England,  after  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  these  differences  grew  to  formidable 
magnitude,  and  those  inclining  to  the  simpler  forms  received 
the  name  of  "  Pimtans,"  The  queen  leaned  to  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  ancient  church  ;  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  regarded  the  ecclesiastical  vestments,  the  use  of  the  cross 
in  baptism,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  ritual,  as  remnants 
of  Popery,  There  was  no  disagreement  on  points  of  doctrine ; 
but  diSerence  of  opinion  and  taste  on  these  empty  forms,  the 
mere  husk  of  religion,  led  to  bitterness  of  feeling,  to  the  for- 
mation of  hostile  sects  (the  constant  scourge  of  Protestantism), 
to  the  interference  of  legislation  in  order  to  secure  unity  of 
worship,  and  when  this  flailed,  as  it  always  has  and  always 
will,  except  under  governments  purely  despotic,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  iron  arm  of  power  to  punish  non-conformity.  For 
this  purpose  courts  of  high  commission  and  the  star-chamber 
were  established,  trilnuials  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  the 
common  law  of  England ;  and  penalties  of  tine,  imprison- 
ment,  and  death  were  denounced  upon  all  whose  consciences 
forbade  them  to  conform  to  the  established  ritual  After 
various  laws  of  greater  or  less  severity  passed  for  this  end, 


*  This  almost  incredible  fact  seems  to  he  siipportud  by  the  authority  of 
Louis  XIV,,  who  was  grcat^grandsoo  of  Philip  11.  Mad.  de  Scvigtjo*s  Le^ 
tere,  Vol,  V.  p.  73,  Editba  of  1844. 
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the  statute  of  1593  was  enacted,  by  which  persevering  non- 
conformists, guilty  of  no  offence  but  that  of  failing  to  attend 
the  Established  Church,  were  required  to  abjure  the  realm  and 
go  into  perpetual  banishment; — if  they  did  not  depart  within 
the  prescribed  time  or  returned  home  from  exile,  the  penaltj 
was  death.*  This  atrocious  statute,  in  its  final  result,  peopled 
New  England.  The  fundatio  perficiens,  —  the  real  founda- 
tions of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  —  are  to  be  sought  not 
in  the  patent  of  James  or  the  charter  of  Charles,  with  their 
grant  of  zones  of  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
but  in  the  stern  text  of  this  act  of  1593. 

Its  thunders  slumbered  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, but  not  long  after  the  accession  of  James  the  penal  laws 
began  to  be  executed  with  rigor.  He  had  early  announced 
that  no  toleration  was  to  be  extended  to  dissent ;  and  in  his 
uncouth  border  English  had  threatened  to  "  harrie  "  the  Puri- 
tans out  of  the  land.  That  portion  of  them  who  had  for- 
mally separated  from  the  church,  and  were  known  as  Brown- 
ists,  were  the  first  victims.  They  were  driven,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  cruelty,  from  England,  as  early  as  1608,  and 
after  suffering  for  some  years  the  harsh  discipline  of  exile  in 
Holland,  went  forth,  the  immortal  band  of  Pilgrims,  to  find 
a  new  home  in  the  wilderness.  The  more  appropriate  duties 
of  this  occasion  permit  us  to  pay  only  a  passing  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  precious  memory  of  Robinson  and  his  little 
flock,  canonized  as  they  are  in  the  patriotic  calendar  of  Amer- 
ica, and  honored  in  a  progeny  which  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  proudly  traces  its  lineage  to  Plymouth  Rock. 

The  fathers  of  Massachusetts  belonged  to  the  more  mod- 
erate school  of  the  Pinritans.  They  regarded  the  ecclesiastical 
vestments  and  ceremonies  with  as  little  favor  as  the  separa- 
tists ;  but  they  considered  the  chinrch  as  established  by  law  a 
true  chinrch,  and  still  clung  to  her  communion.  But  the  bur- 
den lay  heavy  on  their  consciences,  and  at  length  became 
absolutely  intolerable.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Charles 
I.  they  prepared  to  execute  the  plan  which  they  had  for  some 

*  35  Elizabeth,  c.  L ;  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  Vol.  L  p.  218. 

VOL.  III.  39 
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years  been  medrtating,  that  of  transporting  themselves  to  the 
new  world;  where,  as  they  supposed,  they  could,  without  a 
formal  separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  adopt  those 
simpler  forms  of  worship  and  church-governmentj  which  their 
views  of  divine  truth  required. 

The  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  both  before  and  after 
ine  settlement  at  Plymouth,  had  been  much  frequented  by 
EnglUh  fishing  vessels.  As  early  as  1619,  Thompson's  Is- 
land, within  our  limits,  is  known  to  have  been  occupied  by 
an  Englishman.  In  the  year  1624,  as  many  as  fifty  vessels 
were  employed  on  this  coast,*  mostly  from  the  west  of  Eng- 
land*  Among  the  leading  non-conformists  in  that  quarter, 
none  was  more  active  and  respected  than  Rev.  John  White^ 
of  Dorchester.  He  encouraged  his  parishioners  and  their 
friends  to  engage  in  these  adventures,  and  early  connected 
with  tliem  the  idea  of  a  gradual  colonization  of  the  coast. 
Like  Robinson,  in  reference  to  Plymouth,  John  White  never 
set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  but  he  was  the  most 
efficient  promoter  of  the  undertaking  which  resulted  in  the 
settlement,  not  merely  of  our  ancient  town,  but  of  the  colony. 

In  the  comity  of  Dorset,  which  stretches  fifty  miles  along 
the  British  Channel  in  the  west  of  England,  upon  an  island 
formed  by  the  divided  stream  of  ''a  noble  river  in  those 
parts,"  called  the  Frome,  lies  the  chief  town  of  the  county, 
the  ancient  city  of  Dorchester.  The  Britons  in  all  probabil- 
ity occupied  it,  before  the  time  of  Julius  C^sar,  Druidical 
mounds  still  surround  it.  The  Romans,  who  called  it  Dur- 
novaria^  fortified  it  and  built  near  it  the  largest  Roman  am- 
phitheatre in  England,  of  which  the  circuit  still  remains.  It 
was  a  strong-hold  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings  ;  the  Danes 
stormed  it ;  under  a  rapacious  Norman  governor,  one  hun- 
dred houses,  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  contained  in  it, 
were  destroyed*!     Every  age  and  every  race  has  left  land- 

*  Dr.  Young's  Chronicles  of  Massachtwetts,  and  the  authors  cited  by  him, 
page  6* 

f  Camden's  Britannia,  Gough*s  Edition^  Vol  L  p,  60.  The  Durotri^s 
arc  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  thia  rej^ion ;  and  a  British  word,  Dwr,  or  Dour 
(water) » ia  supposed  to  be  the  ixxjt  of  their  name. 
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marks  or  ruins  within  its  bounds ;  it  is,  by  the  last  English 
census,  a  prosperous  city  of  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  perhaps  its  most  honored  memorial  in  after-times 
will  be  that  it  gave  origin  to  this  its  American  namesake, 
and  impulse  to  one  of  the  noblest  enterprises  of  transatlantic 
colonization. 

Of  this  ancient  Dorchester  in  England,  John  White  was 
the  minister  for  wellnigh  forty  years,  being  rector  of  the  an- 
cient church  of  the  Trinity.  Upon  the  life  and  character  of 
this  venerable  man,  "  the  Patriarch  of  Dorchester,"  as  he  was 
styled  by  his  contemporaries ;  "  the  father  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony,"  as  he  has  been  called  in  this  country,  you  will 
expect  me  to  dwell  for  a  moment*  He  was  a  Puritan  in 
principle  and  feeling,  but  not  deeming  the  ceremonies  of  vital 
importance,  he  adhered  to  the  church.  But  in  periods  of 
great  excitement,  moderation  is  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  vio- 
lent men.  The  cavalry  of  Prince  Rupert  sacked  his  house 
and  carried  off  his  library.  This  drove  him  to  London.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  excellently  tempered  qualities,  "  grave, 
yet  without  moroseness,  who  would  willingly  contribute  his 
shot  of  facetiousness  on  any  just  occasion."  He  was  an  in- 
defatigable preacher,  and  "had  an  excellent  faculty  in  the 
dear  and  solid  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures."  His  execu- 
tive talent  was  not  less  remarkable,  and  he  administered  the 
secular  affairs  of  his  church  so  as  greatly  to  promote  the  tem- 
poral prosperity  of  the  city.  Of  two  things  not  easily  con- 
trolled he  had,  according  to  Fuller,  absolute  command,  "  his 
own  passions  and  the  purses  of  his  parishioners,  whom  he 
could  wind  up  to  what  point  he  pleased  on  important  occa- 
sions." A  generous  use  of  his  own  means  was  the  secret  of 
his  command  of  the  means  of  others.  "  He  had  a  patriarchal 
iuflutmce  both  in  Old  and  New  England."  I  find  no  proof 
that  this  influence  ever  ceased  over  the  hardy  young  men 
who,  by  his  encouragement,  had  settled  this  American  Dor- 
chester ;  but  at  home  his  old  age  was  embittered  by  factions 

*  Wood's  Athense  Oxonienses :  Callender's  Sermon,  in  the  Rhode  Islai^ 
Historical  Collections,  VoL  IV.,  67. 
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and  the  **new  opinions  which  crept  into  his  flock/*  A  gen- 
eration arose  which  slighted  the  crown  of  his  old  age ;  and 

of  this  he  was  "  sadly  and  silently  sensible ; "  sadly,  as  was 
natural  in  a  roan  who  had  reaped  ingratitude  where  he  sowed 
benefits ;  silently,  as  became  the  self-respect  of  a  proud,  good 
conscience*  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  influential 
of  that  fanioua  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  whose 
catechisms,  after  two  centuries,  remain  accredited  manuals 
of  Christian  belief  to  millions  on  millions  in  the  old  world 
and  the  new.  The  biographer  of  the  "  Worthies  of  England," 
after  sketching  his  admirable  character  of  our  ever  memorable 
founder,  expresses  the  hope,  that  Solomon's  observation  of 
the  poor  wise  man  who  saved  the  little  city,  "  yet  no  man 
remembered  him,"  wiU  not  be  verified  of  "  Dorchester  in 
England,  in  relation  to  this  their  deceased  pastor/'  *  He  lies 
buried,  without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot,  in  the  porch  of  St, 
Peter's  church  ;  and  if  the  good  old  patriarch  should  be  for- 
gotten in  the  Dorchester  of  Old  England,  let  it  be  some  atone- 
ment to  his  memory,  that  here  in  New  England,  after  a  lapse 
of  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  he  is  still  held  in  pious  and 
grateful  remembrance, 

Mr.  Whitens  connection  with  New  England  preceded  by 
sevemt  years  the  settlement  of  oui  ancient  town.  He  was 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  at 
Cape  Ann  under  Conant ;  and  after  its  failure  there,  his  en- 
couragement and  aid  caused  the  transfer  of  what  remained 
of  it  to  Salem,  where  it  became  the  germ  of  a  permanent 
settlementf  ^^  was  Mr.  White  who  brought  the  adventiu^crs 
of  the  west  of  England  into  connection  with  the  men  of  in- 
fluence in  London,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  other  eastern 
counties,  and  formed  with  them  the  ever  memorable  company, 
which  under  a  charter  firom  Charles  I.,  ingrafted  Endecott^a 
BetUi^ment  at  Salem  upon  the  langiiishiiig  enterprise  of  the 

*  FuUer*3  Worthies  of  Englanfl,  Vol  IIL  p.  24,  Edit,  of  1840. 

t  The  history  of  the  establisliment  at  Cape  Ann,  illustmbed  with  a  fac 
simik  of  the  n^ceiitlj  recovered  pat^jjit  under  which  it  was  made,  is  given 
witb  great  learning  nud  ingenuity  by  Johu  Wiaji^ate  Thornton,  Esq.,  in  Mi 
l&te  publication  on  tJiis  subject 
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single-hearted,  persevering,  and  ill-rewarded  Conant ;  and 
finally  fitted  out  that  noble  expedition  in  1630,  under  the 
great  and  good  Winthrop,  which  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
the  work,  and  consolidated  the  foundation  of  Massachusetts. 
In  all  the  labors  and  counsels  tending  to  this  end,  John  White, 
of  Dorchester,  appears  to  have  been  the  person  of  greatest 
activity  and  influence ;  and  when  all  was  prepared  for  the 
expedition,  and  the  "  Arbella  "  and  her  chosen  company  were 
ready  to  set  sail,  the  "  Humble  Request,"  as  it  is  called,  ad- 
dressed to  the  chinrches  of  England,  setting  forth,  in  language 
which  can  scarcely  yet  be  read  without  tears,  the  motives  and 
feelings  which  influenced  the  pious  adventurers,  is  ascribed 
to  his  pen.* 

With  us,  fellow-citizens  of  Dorchester,  his  connection  is 
fttiU  more  intimate.  There  was  a  large  body  of  "  West 
Country,"  or  "  Dorchester  men,"  in  Gov.  Winthrop's  expedi- 
tion, who  were  many  of  them  of  Mr.  White's  church,  and  all 
were  enlisted,  so  to  say,  under  his  auspices  and  encourage- 
ment ;  and  they  were  the  first  in  the  field.  Early  in  March, 
1630,  they  were  ready  to  depart,  and  a  large  vessel  was  char- 
tered at  Plymouth,  for  their  separate  conveyance.  The  faith- 
ful pastor,  guide  at  once  in  things  divine  and  human — which 
in  that  age  of  trial  ran  strangely  together,  as  in  what  age  do 
they  not?  —  went  with  them  to  their  port  of  embarkation; 
met  with  them  in  the  new  hospital  at  Plymouth,  where  they 
gathered  themselves  into  a  church  under  the  ministers  of  his 
selection ;  held  with  them  a  solemn  fast  of  preparation,  and 
preached  to  them  the  last  sermon  they  were  to  hear  firom  his 

lips:  — 

prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  alL 

*  The  authorship  of  this  paper  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Hubbard,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  **  commonly  said."  This  must  be  considered  good 
evidence  that  such  was  the  tradition  in  his  time.  Dr.  Young  thinks  it  more 
likely  that  the  "Humble  Request"  was  written  by  Winthrop  or  Johnson 
(Chronicles  of  Mass.,  p.  299) ;  but  as  its  chief  object  was  to  define  the 
relation  of  the  adventurers  to  the  established  church,  it  appears  to  me  more 
likely  to  have  been  written  by  a  clergyman.  Prince  adopts  Hubbard's  tn^ 
dition  (Chronology,  p.  275). 
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And  SO  on  the  20th  of  Marchj  1630,  the  Dorchester  emi- 
grants embarked  in  the  Mary  and  John,  Capt,  Squeb  master, 

a  vessel  of  400  tons.  They  had  a  prosperous  voyage  of  sev- 
enty days,  and  arrived  at  Nantasket  on  the  30th  of  May, 
about  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  "  Arbella,"  and  the  vessels 
which  accompanied  her.  The  Dorchester  company  contained 
several  persons  of  consideration  and  substance,  a  luimeroua 
party  of  emigrants  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  a  fru- 
gal store  of  worldly  goods.  They  were'  attended  by  their 
pastors  Messrs.  Maverick  and  Warham,  by  whom  says 
Roger  Clap,  in  his^narrative  of  the  voyage,  "we  had  preach- 
ing or  expounding  of  the  word  of  God  every  day  for  ten 
weeks  together," 

Capt.  Squeb  was  under  engagement  to  convey  the  com- 
pany to  Charles  River,  but  by  a  latitude  of  interpretation  not 
peculiar  to  him,  and  not  perhaps  strange  at  a  time  when  the 
localities  were  so  little  understood,  he  insisted,  greatly  to  their 
discontent,  on  landing  them  and  their  cattle  at  Nantasket, 
This  spot  furnished  no  room  nor  other  facilities  for  the  pro- 
posed new  settlement,  besides  being  already  occupied  by 
**  Old  Planters  "  as  they  were  called  ("  old  "  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts  in  1630 !)  j  that  is,  individuals  who  had  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  other  independent  settlements  such 
as  those  of  Plymouth,  Cape  Ann,  Weymouth,  and  Salem,  or 
had  found  their  way  in  the  fishing  vessels  to  these  coasts. 
From  one  of  these  old  planters,  a  boat  was  borrowed  by  the 
newly  arrived  company,  and  a  party  of  ten,  headed  by  brave 
Capt.  Southcoat,  who  had  served  in  the  low  countries,  was 
aent  up  to  explore  Charles  River  in  search  of  a  place  for  a 
settlement  Roger  Clap  was  one  of  this  party;  —  they  went 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Watertown,  passed  a  day  or  two  on  a 
spot  near  the  present  arsenal,  and  still  called  **  Dorchester 
fields,"  and  held  firiendly  communications  with  the  Indians 
of  that  place,  which  afterwards  became  the  first  field  of  the 
apostolic  labors  of  Eliot^  who,  when  he  was  in  the  flesh,  sat 
:n  the  chair  in  wliich  you,  sir  (Gov<  Gardner),  now  sit.  The 
main  body  meantime  had  explored  the  coast  nearer  Nantas- 
ket, and  having  found  "  a  neck  of  land  fit  to  keep  their  cattJe 
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on,"  called  Mattapan,  had  established  themselves  there.*  This, 
after  some  hesitation,  was  adopted  as  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  settlement. 

This  "  neck  of  land  "  was  the  present  South  Boston,  which 
within  my  recollection  was  still  called  Dorchester  neck.  The 
curving  bay,  which  sweeps  round  between  the  neck  and  Savin 
hill,  still  bears  on  our  maps  the  name  of  "  Old  Harbor,"  and 
the  rising  grounds  to  the  south  were  the  site  of  the  first  hab- 
itations. The  first  humble  meeting-house  with  its  thatched 
roof,  which  caught  a  year  or  two  afterwards  as  Mr.  Maver- 
ick the  minister  was  "  drying  a  little  powder  (which  took  fire 
by  the  heat  of  the  firepan"),  —  it  being  one  of  the  first  cares 
of  the  puritan  fathers  to  keep  their  powder  dry,  —  stood  prob- 
ably at  the  northern  end  of  the  plain,  now  called  Pleasant 
street;  and  close  by  its  side,  —  somewhat  to  the  north-east 
of  the  present  ancient  cemetery,  —  was  the  first  place  of 
burial,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed that  Dorchester  might  become  the  emporium  of  the 
new  colony.  Capt.  Smith,  in  his  rude  map  of  the  coast,  had 
placed  the  name  of  "  London "  on  the  spot  afterwards  and 
still  callecj  Squantum,  and  a  fort  was  built  on  Savin  hill,  and 
a  battery  on  the  shore,  for  the  protection  of  the  future  me- 
tropolis. It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  water  was  not 
of  sufficient  depth  for  this  purpose,  and  Boston  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  spot  marked  out  by  nature  as  the  ftiture  cap- 
ital of  New  England.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1630,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  at  Charlestown,  which 
had  already  received  that  name,  it  was  "  ordered  that  Tri- 
mountaine  shall  be  called  Boston;  Mattapan  Dorchester; 
and  the  towne  vpon  Charles  Ryver  Waterton."  f 

Such,  fellow-citizens,  in  the  plainest  language  in  which  I 

*  The  facts  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  Dorchester  Church  at 
Plymouth,  the  voyage,  and  the  settlement  at  Mattapan,  are  recorded  in 
Roger  Clap's  Memoir. 

t  Massachusetts  Records,  Vol.  I.  p.  75.  I  quote,  of  course,  the  recently 
published  edition  of  the  Records,  superintended  and  prepared  with  extreme 
accuracy  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  and  printed  in  a  style  of  unsur- 
passed beauty  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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can  relate  it,  is  the  simple  tale  of  the  foundation  of  Dorches* 
ter,  which  |)receded  by  a  short  time  the  settlements  maiie  by 
the  main  body  of  Gov,  Winthrop's  party  at  the  other  towns 
just  named.  The  hardships  of  the  entire  emigration  were 
for  the  first  season  severe.  They  were  disappointed  in  the 
expectation  of  deriving  supplies  from  the  settlers  at  Salem  ; 
there  was  dearth  there.  The  stock  of  provisioiis  brought 
front  England  was  inadequate  for  the  support  of  so  large  a 
company,  and  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  plant;  the  dis^ 
eases  sure  to  be  engendered  by  want  and  anxiety^  prevailed ; 
the  native  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  were  an  object  of  exag* 
gerated  tliough  natural  terror;  alarms  of  invasion  from  the 
French  and  Dutch  penetrated  to  these  remote  corners  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  heaita  of  some  failed  them  at  the  thoughts  of 
their  distant  home,  as  want  stared  them  in  the  face.  "  In 
our  beginnings,"  says  Roger  Clap,  "  many  were  in  great 
Btraits  for  want  of  provisions  for  themselves  and  littie  ones. 
Oh  I  the  hunger  that  many  suffered  and  saw  no  hope  in  an 
eye  of  reason  to  be  supplied,  only  by  clams,  niuacles,  and 
fish." 

Willi  all  our  contemporary  accounts  and  traditions,  I  im- 
agine we  form  very  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  first  settlers  of  this  country.  Modern  art^ 
with  its  various  astonishing  applications,  traverses  the  ocean 
on  its  chariot  wheels  of  fire,  and  tran^jiorts  the  traveller  in  ten 
or  twelve  days  from  Europe  to  America.  Even  the  sailing 
veesels  accomplish  the  voyage  in  three  or  four  weeks*  The 
passages  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  more  frequently  of 
two  or  three  months'  duration.  The  Mary  and  Juhi),  with- 
out havuig  met  witli  any  disaster,  was  out  seventy  days. 
Modern  enterprise  encounters  the  expected  navigators  at  sea; 
Bends  out  her  pilot-boat,  bounding  like  a  sea-bird  on  the 
waves,  a  hundred  miles  from  port  (who  that  has  witnessed 
the  sight  homeward-bound  will  ever  forget  it)  ;  unrolls  her 
charts,  where  every  shoal  and  rock  is  projected,  and  the  sound* 
ings  laid  down  so  carefully,  that  you  may  fiiid  your  way  in 
the  dark,  studs  the  coast  with  light-houses,  and  receives  the 
weather-beaten  ship  at  convenient  lavKling-[>laees.     'i*he  first 
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settlers  were  obliged  to  feel  their  way  into  unknown  jarbors, 
ignorant  of  the  depths  and  shallows,  the  rocks  and  the  cur- 
rents, often  finding  the  greatest  discomforts  and  dangers  of 
t.ie  voyage  awaiting  them  at  its  close.* 

Nor  were  the  difBculties  less  after  landing.  The  **  state  of 
nature  "  in  which  they  found  the  country,  "  bare  creation  "  as 
it  is  expressively  called  by  an  early  writer  (Dummer),  the 
goal  of  their  wishes  and  prayers,  was  a  far  different  thing 
from  that  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  when  those  words 
are  used  by  us.  Few,  I  fear,  even  in  this  intelligent  audience, 
have  formed  an  adequate  notion  of  the  hard  rough  nature 
that  confronted  our  fathers,  two  centuri^  and  a  quarter  ago, 
on  these  now  delightful  spots.  The  "  nature  "  which  we  think 
of  consists  of  dreamy  lawns,  dotted  here  and  there  with  pic- 
turesque cottages,  hung  with  festoons  of  prairie-rose  and 
honeysuckle ;  —  of  shady  walks,  winding  through  groves  care- 
fully cleared  of  the  thorns  and  brambles,  that  weave  their  mat- 
ted underbrush  into  an  impenetrable  thicket ;  —  of  grand  sea- 
views  from  the  cool  porticos  of  marine  villas; — of  glimpses 
of  babbling  streams  as  they  sparkle  through  meadows,  vocal 
with  lowing  herds  and  bleating  flocks.  This  we  call  nature, 
and  so  it  is ;  but  it  is  nature  brought  into  loving  union  with 
the  skilful  hand  and  tasteful  eye  of  man,  the  great  ^'minister 
and  interpreter  of  nature."  Great  heavens!  how  different 
the  natinre  which  frowned  upon  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
New  England;  —  harsh,  austere,  wearisome,  often  terrific. 
On  the  seaboard,  broad  marshes  cut  up  with  deep  oozy 
creeks,  and  unfordable  tide-water  rivers,  —  no  dikes,  no 
bridges,  no  roads,  no  works  of  friendly  commimication  of 
any  kind;  —  in  short,  no  traces  of  humanity  in  the  kindly 
structures  for  travel,  shelter,  neighborhood,  or  defence,  which 
raise  the  homes  of  man  above  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts.  In 
fact,  the  aboriginal  tribes,  in  this  respect,  hardly  .went  as  fieur 


*  This  IS  well  illustrated  in  the  voyage  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  the 
first  pastor  of  Dorchester  after  the  reorganization  of  the  church  in  1686.— 
Collections  of  Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society,  No.  IIL 
VOL.  ni.  40 
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as  the  beavers,  who  in  their  small  way  were  very  toleiable 

engineers  for  wet  meadows. 

Such  was  the  coast ;  as  yoii  retreated  from  it,  you  entered 
the  terrific  wilderness,  which  stretched  froni  ocean  to  ocean, 
the  abode  of  the  savage  and  the  wild  beast,  ^ — ^  gloomy  — 
awful !  No  civilized  foot  had  penetrated  its  depth f^,  —  no  sm*- 
veyor's  chain  had  measured  its  bomidaries,  —  no  Christian 
eye  had  searched  its  dismal  shades*  In  the  ignorance  that 
prevailed  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  new  and  unexploied 
country,  imagination  naturally  added  fictitious  to  real  terrors. 
Unearthly  cries  were  sometimes  heard  in  the  crackling  woods; 
glimpses  were  caught,  at  dusk,  of  animals,  for  which  natural 
history  had  no  names ;  and  strange  footmarks  which  men 
did  not  like  to  speak  of,  were  occasionally  seen  in  the  snow. 
Even  amidst  the  multiplying  settlements,  the  hill-sides  were 
alive  with  rattlesnakes,  a  reptile  unknown  and  much  dreaded 
in  Europe ;  and  the  ravening  bear  and  wolf  were  heard  by 
night  around  the  farm  yard.  Humanity  lost  the  kindly  links 
of  intelligible  language ;  and  was  seen  only  under  the  aspect 
of  a  strange  dusky  race,  whose  numbers  and  strength  were 
unknown,  and  whose  disposition  toward  the  new  comers  re- 
mained to  be  learned  from  experience. 

But  these  hardships  and  terrors  yielded  to  the  courage  and 
perseverance  of  our  fathers,  and  the  aU-subduing  power  of 
time.  Dorchester,  wth  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  a  new  conn* 
try,  prospered.  As  it  was  by  a  slight  priority  the  first  town 
settled  by  Governor  Winthrop's  party,  it  retained  for  a  short 
time  a  certain  precedence.  In  1633,  a  tax  of  four  hundred 
pounds  was  laid,  of  which  Dorchester  paid  eighty  pounds, — 
Boston,  Roxbury,  Newtown  (afterwards  Cambridge),  Water- 
town,  and  Charlestown,  paid  £48  each,  Saugus,  £36,  Salem, 
jE28,  and  Medford  JE12 ;  and  these  were  the  whole  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, two  centuries  and  a  quarter  ago!  In  the  year 
1633,  Wood  calls  our  ancient  town  "  the  greatest  town  in 
New  England."  The  description  of  Josselyn  is  still  more 
glowing.  Its  geographical  extent^  till  reduced  by  the  separa- 
tion from  it  of  several  large  new  towns,  was  great     It  com 
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prised  the  modern  towns  of  Milton,  Stoughton,  Sharon,  Can- 
ton, and  Foxborough,  with  a  part  of  Wrentham  and  Dedham, 
being  of  the  length  of  thirty-five  miles,  and  the  average 
breadth  of  five.  Nor  was  it  merely  in  time  or  wealth  that  it 
took  for  a  short  time  the  lead.  It  set  the  example,  in  1633, 
of  that  municipal  organization  which  has  prevailed  throughout 
New  England,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its 
progress.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  first  stated  provision 
for  a  public  school  was  made  here :  —  but  the  loss  of  the  ear- 
liest leaves  of  our  town  records  leaves  us  without  the  docu- 
mentary proof  of  this  fact,  if  it  be  one. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  extensive  territory  I  have  just 
described,  would  have  afforded  ample  accommodation  for 
some  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants.  They  had,  however, 
scarcely  established  themselves  in  their  new  home,  before 
they  began  to  be  straightened  for  want  of  room.  It  seems 
to  have  been  thought  extremely  desirable,  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  to  be  seated  either  on  the  sea-coast  or 
•  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  had  been 
early  made  acquainted  by  those  at  Plymouth  with  Connecti- 
cut River,  although  the  court  declined  an  application  from 
that  quarter,  to  join  them  in  anticipating  the  Dutch  in  their 
attempts  to  get  possession  of  it.  Three  or  four  individuals, 
however,  from  Dorchester,  had  as  early  as  1633  crossed  the 
intervening  wilderness,  and  explored  this  magnificent  stream. 

Influenced  by  their  reports  of  the  noble  range  of  pasturage 
to  be  found  on  its  banks,  aided,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  dis- 
contents in  the  Bay,  an  emigration  was  contemplated  in  1634 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  and  Newtown.  Mr.  Lud- 
low, of  Dorchester,  it  was  said,  was  of  opinion  that  some 
other  persons,  himself  included,  would  fill  the  chair  of  State 
as  well  as  Governor  Winthrop ;  and  the  star  of  Mr.  Hooker 
in  the  church  at  Newtown,  it  was  thought,  was  not  wanted 
so  near  the  light  of  John  Cotton.  The  emigration  was 
warmly  debated  in  the  court.  Fifteen  out  of  twenty-five  of 
the  infant  house  of  deputies,  first  elected  that  year,  were  for 
the  removal ;  a  majority  of  the  magistrates  placed  their  veto 
on  the  measure,  and  great  heats  ensued.     It  was  opposed  on 
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various  grounds,  but  the  "  procatarctical "  reason  (as  Hubbard 
somewhat  learnedly  expresses  it)  was,  that  so  many  of  itii 
inhabitants  could  not  safely  be  spared  from  the  Bay**  The 
next  year  the  Rev,  Messrs,  Richard  Mather,  and  Thomas 
Shepherd,  with  numerous  associates,  arrived  in  the  colony* 
Mr.  Mather's  company  being  prepared  to  fill  the  {places  of 
those  desiring  to  leave  Dorchester,  and  Mr.  Shepherd^s  to  suo 
ceed  to  their  brethren  at  Newtown  (Cambridge),  the  court 
gave  way  and  permitted  the  undertaking.  A  portion  of  the 
emigrants  went  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  the  residne  in  the 
following  spring.  Great  were  the  hardships  and  severe  the 
suflferingB  endured  in  this  early  American  exodus  through  the 
wilderness,  first  faint  image  of  that  living  tide  of  emigration 
which  in  all  subsequent  time  has  flowed  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  till  in  our  day  it  has  reached  the  boundless 
west;  and  is  even  now  swelling  over  the  Rocky  Monntains, 
and  spreading  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Still  may 
it  swell  and  still  may  it  flow ;  bearing  upon  its  bosom  the 
laws  and  the  institutions,  the  letters  and  the  artSj  the  freedom 
and  the  faith,  which  have  given  New  England  her  name  and 
praise  in  the  world !  f  The  adventiurers  from  Dorchester,  — 
men,  women,  and  children,  —  were  fourteen  days  in  making 
the  journey  now  daily  accomplished  iii  three  hours,  and 
reached  the  river  weak  with  toil  and  hunger,  and  all  but  dis- 
heartened. Both  the  Dorchester  ministers,  though  it  is  said 
reluctantly,  agreed  to  join  their  emigrating  church*  Mr.  Mav- 
erick the  senior  died  in  Boston  before  starting;  Mr.  War- 
ham  conducted  his  flock  to  East  Windsor,  where  they  formed 
the  first  church  in  Connecticut,  as  they  had  been  in  Massa- 
chusetts second  to  Salem  alone.  Thus  from  our  native  town 
of  Dorchester,  and  from  Cambridge,  not  yet  bearing  that  hon- 
ored name,  within  five  years  from  their  first  settlement,  went 
forth  the  founders  of  Connecticut, 

Nor  was  it  for  their  own  establishment  alone  that  the  early 

♦  Winthrop's  Journal  for  4tK  September,  1634. 

t  TbiB  emigration  h  beautifully  described  in  the  life  of  John  Mason ^  by 
Bev,  George  E.  EUia  j  Sparks's  Librarj^  of  American  Biography,  Vol  XHL 
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fathers  of  Dorchester  were  careful;  they  remembered  the 
native  children  of  the  soil  with  kindness.  When,  a  few 
years  after  the  emigration  to  the  Connecticut,  the  increase 
of  the  new  comers  about  the  falls  of  Neponset  had  begun  to 
press  hard  upon  the  natives  gathered  about  that  spot,  on  the 
application  of  John  Eliot,  a  grant  of  six  thousand  acres  of 
land,  being  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  town  of  StoughtoUi 
was  made  by  Dorchester  for  their  accommodation ;  a  grant, 
as  one  of  our  town  clerks  well  says,  without  example  in  the 
history  of  the  State.*  In  this  pleasant  retreat  were  collected 
the  remnants  of  the  friendly  tribe,  who  gave  us  this  venerable 
name  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  ruled  the  shores  of  the 
noble  Bay,  which,  in  years  past,  added  another  epithet 
to  this  time-honored  designation.  The  fair  domain  of  this, 
our  name-sake  tribe,  extended  from  the  broad  smooth  floor 
of  Nantasket,  where  the  whispering  ripple,  as  it  runs  up  the 
beach,  scarcely  effaces  the  foot-prints  of  the  smart  little  sand- 
piper, all  round  to  the  cold  gray  ledges  of  Nahant,  on  which 
the  mountain  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  broken  and  tired  with 
their  tempestuous  weltering  march  through  seventy  degrees 
of  longitude,  conflicting  with  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  sink 
down  upon  their  adamantine  bed,  like  weary  Titans  after 
battling  with  the  gods,  and  lulled  by  the  moaning  dirges  of 
their  voiceful  caves,  roll  and  rock  themselves  heavily  to  sleep. 
Some  "  old  men  of  Massachusetts "  aflGirmed  that  in  the  in- 
terior they  extended  as  far  west  as  Pocomtacook.  They 
hunted  small  game  in  the  blue-hills,  and  on  their  snow-shoes 
they  followed  the  deer  to  Wachusett  They  passed  in  their 
bark  canoes  through  Mother  Brook  into  Charles  River;  the 
falls  of  Nonantum  and  the  head- waters  of  the  Mystic  were 
favorite  resorts ;  they  ranged  even  to  the  Nashua.  Their  war 
parties  met  the  Tarratines  on  the  Shawshine  and  the  Merri- 
raac ;  —  but  they  loved  especially  the  fair  headland  of  Squan- 
tum ;  the  centre  of  their  power  was  Neponset  falls. 

From  the  origin  of  the  colony  they  were  the  friends  of  the 

*  Noah  Clap's  letter,  4  Jan.,  1792.    Mass.  Hist.  ColL,  First  Series,  Vd.  I 
p.  98. 
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white  man,  and  in  the  first  mention  of  Mattapan  as  the  place 

of  the  future  settlement,  it  is  stated,  that  "there  also  the 
Indians  were  kind  to  us."  Thinned  by  a  pestilential  disease 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English;  overshadowed  by  the  num- 
bers, the  physical  power,  and  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
the  new  comer ;  reading  in  the  events  of  every  day  the  ter- 
rible but  inevitable  doom,  "  he  must  increasej  but  I  must  de- 
crease/' they  adopted  the  white  man's  faith,  and  by  a  miracle 
of  Christian  pains  and  charity  read  the  white  man's  Book  in 
their  native  tongue.  But  not  even  that  mighty  element  of 
Ufe,  to  which  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  owe  so  much 
of  their  vitality,  availed  to  prolong  the  red  man's  existence. 
Twelve  families  only  of  praying  Indians  as  they  were  called, 
the  remains  of  those  ^w^ho  removed  ijrom  Neponset,  were  found 
by  Gookin  at  Punkapoag  in  1674,*  John  Eliot,  Jun.,  the  son 
of  the  apostle,  —  and  truly  1  know  not  who,  since  Peter  and 
Paulj  better  deserves  that  name,  —  labored  with  them  once  a 
fortnight.  But  they  dwindled  with  each  generation ;  till  in 
my  boyhood  I  remember  hearing  of  one  poor  solitary  Indian, 
who,  it  was  said,  occupied  a  lonely  wigwam  on  Stoughton 
Pond,  and  who  used  to  come  down,  once  or  twice  a  year,  to 
the  sea-side  ;  hovered  a  day  or  two  about  Squantiim  ;  caught 
a  few  fish  at  the  lower  mills ;  strolled  off  into  the  woods,  and 
with  plaintive  wailings  cut  away  the  bushes  from  an  ancient 
mound,  which,  as  he  thought,  covered  the  ashes  of  his  fathers; 
and  then  went  back  a  silent,  broken,  melancholy  man,  —  the 
last  of  a  perished  tribe. 

The  agency  of  Dorchester  in  the  settlement  of  Connecticut 
is  not  the  only  incident  of  the  kind  in  our  annals.  Two  gen- 
erations later,  namely,  in  1695,  application  was  made  to  our 
minister,  Mr.  Danforth,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  from 
South  Carolina,  setting  forth  the  spiritual  destitution  of  that 
region,  and  asking  aid  from  us.  A  missionary  church  was 
forthwith  organized,  in  compliance  with  this  request  from  the 
remote  sister  plantation.  A  pastor,  Mr,  Josepli  Lord,  was 
ordained  over  it ;  —  it  sailed  from  Dorchester  in  the  middle  of 


.  Hi«t  Collectiont,  Fiwt  Series,  Vol  L  p.  184. 
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December,  and  arrived  at  its  destination  in  fourteen  days. 
The  little  community  established  itself  on  Ashley  River,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  fondly  assumed  the  name  of  Dorchester. 
Here,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  transplanted  church 
and  settlement  enjoyed  a  modest  prosperity.  But  the  situa- 
tion proving  unhealthy,  and  the  quantity  of  land  limited,  a 
removal  to  Georgia  was  projected  in  1752.  The  legislature 
of  that  colony  made  a  liberal  grant  of  land,  where  the  enii- 
grants  from  Dorchester  founded  the  town  of  Midway,  as  being 
half-way  between  the  rivers  Ogeechee  and  Altamaha.  This 
settlement  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John's,  afterwards  honorably  known  as  Liberty  County  in 
Georgia.  Its  inhabitants,  in  the  third  generation,  retained 
the  character  and  manners,  the  feelings  and  principles,  which 
their  ancestors  brought  from  our  Dorchester  eighty  years  be- 
fore. On  the  assembling  of  the  Continental  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  in  1774,  Georgia  as  a  colony  not  having  chosen 
delegates,  the  parish  of  St  John's  addressed  themselves  di- 
rectly to  that  body,  and  received  from  them  a  copy  of  the 
"  General  Association."  The  convention  of  Georgia  declin- 
ing to  join  it  without  modification,  the  Parish  of  St.  John's 
subscribed  it  on  their  own  account^  and  sent  one  of  their 
number.  Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  member 
of  the  little  Dorchester- Midway  church,  to  repi^sent  that  parish 
in  the  congress  at  Philadelphia.  "  At  this  period,"  says  Dr. 
Stevens,  the  intelligent  historian  of  Georgia,  "  the  parish  of 
St  John's  possessed  nearly  one  third  of  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  province ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their 
upright  and  independent  character.  Sympathizing,  from  their 
New  England  origin,  more  strongly  with  the  northern  dis- 
tresses than  the  other  parts  of  Georgia,  and  being  removed 
from  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  governor  and  his 
council,  they  pressed  on  with  greater  ardor  and  a  firmer  step, 
than  her  sister  parishes.  The  time  for  action  had  arrived, 
and  the  irresolution  of  fear  had  no  place  in  their  decisive 
councils.  Alone  she  stood,  a  Pharos  of  liberty  in  England's 
most  loyal  province,  renouncing  every  fellowship  that  savored 
not  of  freedom,  and  refusing  every  luxury  which  contributed 
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to  ministerial  coffers.  With  a  halter  around  her  neck  and  a 
gallows  before  her  eyes,  she  severed  herself  from  surrounding 
associations,  and  cast  her  lot,  while  as  yet  all  was  gloom  and 
darkness,  with  the  fortunes  of  her  country,  to  live  Vilth  her 
rights  or  to  die  for  their  defence.  Proud  spot  of  Georgia's 
Boil !  Well  does  it  deserve  the  appellation  ( Liberty  county) 
which  a  grateful  State  conferred  upon  it ;  and  truly  may  we 
say  of  its  sons,  in  the  remembrance  of  their  patriotic  services, 
"  nothing  was  wanting  to  their  glory,  they  were  wanting  to 
ours/' " 

Dr»  Htdl  appeared  at  Philadelphia  on  the  third  day  of  the 
session  of  1775  {13th  May),  and  wtis  admitted  as  a  delegate. 
On  that  day  congress  was  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  twelve  United  Colonies,  and  Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  the  dep- 
uty from  the  Parish  of  St.  John's,  The  patriotic  example 
was  soon  followed  by  the  colony,  and  four  delegates,  of  whom 
Dr.  Hall  was  one,  were  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  deputed 
to  Philadelphia*  In  this  way,  and  by  the  strange  sequence 
of  events  which  pervades  our  history,  the  pioos  zeal  of  a  few 
humble  Ciiristians  of  our  ancient  town,  in  1695,  was  the  re- 
mote cause  that  the  great  empire  State  of  the  south,  then  in 
its  infancy,  w^as  represented  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress 
of  177o,  A  deputation  from  this  distant  offshoot  of  the  old 
Dorchester  stocjk  has  been  expected  to  favor  us  with  their 
attendance  on  this  occasion*  K  they  are  present,  we  bid 
them  cordially  welcome.f 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  annals  of  a  small  munici- 
pality like  Dorchester  should  furnish  many  events  of  striking 
public  interest.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  our  fathers  that  they 
bore  their  part  faitlifuLly  in  the  silent  work  of  progress,  which 
was  carried  on  under  both  charters.  Among  them  w^cre  many 
individuals  of  great  worth,  and  some  who  have  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  public  affairs. 

♦  Georgia  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  n.  p.  24. 

■f  Thiti  iTitercstin|T  and  importatit  incident  in  the  Hjstor)"  of  Dorctiester  is 
fully  narrated  by  the  llev.  Dr.  Holmes,  who  in  early  life  was  the  pastor  of 
the  Midway  Churt'b,  See  Annals^  under  the  years  1696,  and  1775.  Also 
Journab  of  the  Conliuealal  Congress  for  13tb  May,  1775. 
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Of  Maverick  and  Warham,  the  first  ministers,  not  much  is 
known.  Warham  had  "been  the  clergyman  of  Exeter  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  were  both  selected  by  Mr.  White  as  the  spirit- 
ual guides  (and  that  imported  little  less  than  a  moral  dicta- 
torship) of  the  infant  colony.  His  name  is  still  perpetuated 
in  Connecticut. 

When  their  services  were  lost  to  the  church  of  Dorchester, 
by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Maverick  in  1636  and  the  emigration 
of  Mr.  Warham  to  Connecticut,  their  place  was  more  than 
filled  by  Mr.  Richard  Mather,  the  leader  of  the  second  emi- 
gration, a  person  of  great  authority  in  the  infant  churches  of 
the  colony,  the  father  of  Increase  Mather,  the  grandfather  of 
Cotton  Mather,  and  as  such  the  head  of  a  family  which  for 
nearly  a  century  filled  no  second  place  in  the  church  of  New 
England 

Mr.  Rossiter  was  one  of  the  assistants  chosen  in  London  in 
1629,  but  died  in  a  short  time  after  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Ludlow,  also  one  of  the  first  emigration,  was  of  the 
magistracy  in  1630;  deputy  in  1634,  and  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  governorship  the  next  year.  He  was  un- 
wise enough  to  let  this  want  of  success  disturb  his  equanim- 
ity, and  protested  against  the  election  of  Winthrop.  The 
constituency  were  offended  at  this,  and  refused  to  continue 
him  in  the  second  office.  In  the  gentle  phrase  of  Dr.  Eliot, 
they  "  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  private  life."  Dis- 
gusted with  the  turn  things  were  taking  in  the  Bay,  he  joined 
the  emigration  to  Connecticut,  and  took  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  affairs  of  that  colony.  He  finally  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Roger  Clap,  whose  memoir  relates 
the  voyage  and  settlement  of  the  first  company  of  Dorchester 
emigrants,  and  is  an  interesting  original  contribution  to  our 
early  history.  Induced  by  his  example  and  advice,  several 
of  his  kindred  followed  him  to  America,  among  whose  de- 
scendants are  those  of  that  name,  who  in  every  generation 
have  creditably  served  their  native  town,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  most  eminent  sons  of  New  England  in  other  parts  of  the 
VOL.   III.  41 
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country.  Of  this  stock  was  the  learned  Rresideiit  Clap  of 
Yale  College,  and  the  venerable  Nathaniel  Clap  of  Ncw]>ort, 
of  whom  Bishop  Berkeley  said,  "  before  I  saw  Father  Clap,  I 
thought  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (Pope  Clement  XL)  had  the 
most  grave  aspect  of  any  man  I  ever  saw,  but  really  the  min- 
ister of  Newport  has  the  most  venerable  appearance.  The 
resemblance  is  very  great."  1  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to 
my  own  grateful  associations  with  this  name,  as  that  of  the 
patient  and  faithful  instructress  of  the  same  lineage,*  who 
taught  me  to  read  before  I  could  speak  plam.  Considerately 
mingling  the  teacher  and  nurse,  she  kept  a  pillow  and  a  bit 
of  carpet  in  the  corner  of  the  school-room,  where  the  little 
headsj  throbbing  from  a  premature  struggle  with  the  taU 
double  letters  and  ampersand,  with  Korah's  troop  and  Vashti^s 
pride,  were  permitted,  nay  encouraged,  to  go  to  sleep,  Roger 
Clap  was  a  military  man ;  and  in  time  succeeded,  with  the 
title  of  captain,  to  the  command  of  our  stout  little  colonial 
Sebastopol,  — *  originally  the  Castle,  then  Castle  William,  and 
now  Fort  Independence  :  —  a  fortress  coeval  with  the  colony; 
whose  walls  first  of  mud,  then  of  wood,  then  of  brick,  and 
now  lastly  of  granite,  not  inappropriately  symbolize  the  suo  j 
cessive  stages  of  our  political  growth*  When  the  great  Dutch 
Admiral  de  Ruyter,  the  year  before  that  famous  Annus  Mira- 
bilis  immortalized  by  Dryden,  having  swept  the  coast  of 
Africa  had  been  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  intending,  says 
Capt.  Clap,  not  a  whit  daunted  at  the  thought,  "  to  visit  us," 
the  captain  adds,  with  honest  satisfaction,  "  Our  battery  was 
also  repaired,  wherein  are  seven  good  guns,*'  probably  six 
pounders  at  least  De  Ruyter,  however,  did  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  come  within  two  thousand  miles  of  their  range, 

John  Mason  was  a  chieftain  of  still  greater  eminence.  He 
had  served  under  Fairfax  in  the  low  conntries.  He  com- 
manded the  Dorchester  trainband  in  1633,  but  led  the  emi- 
gration three  years  afterwards  to  Connecticut.  When  the 
great  Pequot  war  broke  out,  he  commanded  the  river  troops  j 
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and  at  the  famous  battle  of  the  Mystic,  in  May,  1637,  he  all 
but  annihilated  that  hostile  tribe.  He  was  among  the  most 
active,  useful,  and  honored  of  the  Dorchester  company,  and 
of  the  founders  of  Connecticut ;  whose  fate  depended  for  the 
time  on  the  success  of  the  battle  of  the  Mystic.  The  late 
Jeremiah  Mason,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  states- 
men and  jurists  of  our  own  time,  was  among  his  descendants. 

William  Pynchon  early  removed  from  Dorchester  to  Box- 
bury,  and  thence  to  Springfield, — the  most  prominent  of  the 
founders  of  western  Massachusetts. 

Israel  Stoughton  was  probably  one  of  the  first  emigration ; 
his  name  appears  on  one  of  the  earliest  pages  of  our  Dor- 
chester annals.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  general  court 
of  deputies ;  a  citizen  of  energy  and  public  spirit  Unlike 
modern  legislators,  who,  "  without  distinction  of  party,"  are 
accused  of  looking  out  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  for  them- 
selves, worthy  Col.  Stoughton  provided  them  for  others.  He 
built  the  first  tide-mill  for  grinding  corn,  and  established  the 
first  wier  for  taking  fish  in  the  colony.  He,  too,  was  a  mili- 
tary man,  and  commanded  the  contingent  from  Massachu- 
setts in  the  Pequot  war.  After  filling  important  trusts  in 
New  England,  he  returned  home  and  served  as  a  colonel  in 
the  parliamentary  army.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  to  Harvard  College. 

His  son  William  fills  a  still  more  distinguished  place  in 
the  history  of  Dorchester  and  Massachusetts.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  pulpit,  and  often  urged  to  settle  over  the  church 
of  his  native  town  and  elsewhere.  He  preached  the  annual 
election  sermon  in  1668,  from  which  one  striking  expression 
is  still  remembered :  "  God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  he 
might  send  choice  grain  over  into  this  wilderness."  He  was 
an  agent  for  the  colony  at  the  court  of  Charles  IL,  and  was 
afterw^ards  named  deputy  governor  in  the  new  charter,  sub- 
sequently acting  as  chief  magistrate  on  the  departure  of 
Phipps  and  Bellamont.  He  built  a  college  at  Cambridge, 
which  bore  his  name ;  —  a  memorial  of  his  liberality  which 
has  been  perpetuated  by  a  college  edifice,  of  more  recent 
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construction^  but  bearing  the  same  name.  His  moimment, 
the  most  costly  in  onr  ancient  burial-ground,  the  work  prob- 
ably of  a  foreign  artist,  is  conspicuous  for  a  highly  rhetorical 
Latin  in^scription,  of  which  the  material  portion  is  borrowed 
from  that  of  Pascal. 

William  Poole  was  of  the  first  company  of  emigrants,  for 
several  years  town  clerk  and  schoolmaster.  He  lived  a  con- 
siderable time  at  Taunton,  where  the  benefactions  of  his  sis- 
ter procured  for  her  the  honorable  title  of  the  **  Virgin  Mother'* 
of  that  town,  William  Poole  is  spoken  of  in  our  records  aa 
a  *'sage,  reverend,  and  pious  man  of  God"  His  epitaph, 
written  by  himself  before  his  death,  is  still  legible  upon  his 
gravestone,  and  is  one  of  the  best  expressed  of  our  mortuary 
inscriptions :  — 

**  Ho  pafsenger  tis  worth  thy  painea  to  flay 
&  take  a  dead  matis  Icfj^n  by  ye  way 
I  was  what  now  thou  art  &  thou  f  halt  be 
what  I  am  now  what  odds  twixt  me  &  Ihee 
Now  go  thy  way  bat  J\ay  take  ooe  word  more 
Thy  ftaff;  fbr  ought  thou  knowest,  stands  next  ye  dore 
Death  is  ye  dore  ye  dore  of  heaven  or  hell 
Be  warned,  Be  armed  Beliue  Repent  FarieweU." 


Edmund  Hartt  is  just  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  first 
corapany»  1  suppose  him  to  be  the  ancestor  of  Edmund 
Hartt  who  built  the  frigate  "  Constitution.'*  It  has  been  de- 
nied that  this  latter  drew  the  plan  of  that  noble  ship;  doubted 
even  if  he  superintended  the  work ;  but  he  was  at  least  the 
"master*'  who  " laid  the  keel ;"  and  the  master  who  laid  the 
keel  of  <*  Old  Ironsides,"  even  if  he  worked  with  no  higher 
instruments  than  mallet  and  chisel,  was  surely  a  workraanl 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  work,  nor  Dorchester 
of  the  workman. 

Robert  Pierce  was  of  the  first  emigration,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  late  venerable  and  beloved  Dr.  Pierce  of 
Brookline.  He  built  the  house  in  which  one  of  his  descend- 
ants, Mr.  Lewis  Pierce,  lives  at  the  present  day,  in  whose 
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possession  is  still  preserved  a  portion  of  the  bread  brought 
from  England  by  his  ancestor;  a  "remainder  biscuit"  cer^- 
tainly,  and  by  this  time  a  pretty  dry  one.* 

Humphrey  Atherton  was  of  the  second  emigration,  a  man 
of  mark  and  influence  in  the  colony.  He  filled  some  of  the 
most  important  offices  of  civil  life,  and  attained  the  highest 
military  rank.  He  was  "  slow  of  speech ; "  but  "  downright 
for  the  business,  one  of  cheerful  spirit  and  entire  for  the  coun* 
try."  After  having  been  employed  on  almost  every  occasion 
of  importance,  in  peace  or  war,  for  thirty  years,  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  as  he  was  riding  from  Boston,  and  killed.  His 
death  (in  1661)  was  regarded  as  a  public  calan^ijy.  The 
sensation  caused  by  it  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  in 
the  monumental  record,  yet  legible  upon  his  tombstone,  and 
still  constantiy  quoted.  At  some  expense  of  grammar  and 
rhythm,  the  high  qualities  of  his  character  and  the  pomp  of 
his  obsequies  are  set  forth  with  a  certain  splenm  quaintness 
not  unpleasing  to  a  native  Dorchester  ear :  — 

**  Here  lies  ovr  Captaine,  &  Major  of  Syffolk  was  withall ; 
A  Grodly  Majistrate  was  he,  and  Maior  Generall, 

Two  Trovps  of  Hors  with  him  heare  came,  fvch  worth  his  love  did  crave  • 
Ten  Companyes  of  Foot  also  movming  marcht  to  his  grave. 
Let  all  that  Read  be  fure  to  keep  the  Faith  as  he  has  don 
With  Chriil  he  lives  now  Crown'd  his  name  was  Hvmpiy  Atherton." 

But  time  would  fail  me  to  mention  even  by  name  all  the 
persons  entitled  to  a  respectful  recollection  in  our  history.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  they  comprehend  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  eminent  men  of  the  colony,  and  that  a  large  number  of 
those  most  distinguished  in  New  England,  or  the  States  set- 
tied  from  New  England,  trace  their  origin  directiy  or  collat- 
erally to  this  spot  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  besides  the 
names  already  given,  I  might  repeat  those  of  Roger  Sher- 
man, Strong,  Dewey,  Wolcott,  Hawthorne,  Putnam,  Phil- 

*  Mr.  Everett  here  exhibited  in  a  glass  case  two  sea-biscuits  which  wert 
brought  over  by  Mr.  Bobert  Pierce,  and  have  been  carefully  preserved  in 
his  family  to  the  present  day. 
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lips,  Breck,  Rlinot,  Moseley,  Withiogion,  Robinson,  and  many 
others. 

So,  too,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  from  the  contents  of  our 
ancient  records,  if  the  limits  of  the  occasion  permitted  it, 
tliat  the  character  of  Dorchester,  as  a  town,  was  at  all  timea 
sastained  upon  the  solid  basis  on  which  the  fathers  had 
placed  it  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  church  in  the  eaily  days,  as  a  species  of  rorral 
and  spiritual  government,  bufe^ide  and  above  the  municipal 
organization,  and  exercising  a  paramount  control  far  beyond 
the  strict  bounds  of  ecclesiastical  affairsj  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  admit,  that  the  steadiness  of  our  progress  and  the  general 
prosperity  which  the  town  has  enjoyed,  are  owing,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  diligent  labors,  faithful  services,  and  excellent 
characters  of  its  clergy,  an  unbroken  line  of  pious,  learned, 
and  devoted  men.  The  whole  period,  from  the  emigration 
to  Connecticut  in  1636  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bowman  in 
1773,  is  covered  by  the  lives  of  Mather,  Flint,  Banforth,  and 
Bowman,  who  mth  Messrs.  Burr  and  Wilson,  both  colleagues 
of  Mather,  make  up  the  list.  It  would  not  become  me  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Bowman's  successor,*  a  near  relative  of  my  own; 
white  the  memory  of  Dn  Harris,  the  last  pastor  of  the  first, 
and  of  Dr*  Codman,  the  first  pastor  of  the  second  Dorchester 
church,  is  too  recent  to  require  a  tribute.  It  would  not  per- 
haps be  easy  to  find  a  town,  which  has  been  more  highly 
favored  in  a  succession  of  ministers  modelled  upon  the  true 
type  of  a  New  England  pastor,  in  whom  a  well-digested 
store  of  human  and  divine  learning,  directed  by  a  sound 
practical  judgment,  was  united  with  an  all-controlling  sense 
of  the  worth  of  spiritual  things  ;  while  the  austerity  of  man- 
ners required  by  the  taste  of  the  former  age  was  sustained  by 
spotless  purity  of  life,  and  habitually  softened  by  offices  of 
charity  and  words  of  love.  Notwithstanding  the  dissensions 
with  which  the  churches  of  New  England,  in  the  course  of 
two  centuries,  were  too  often  agitated,  and  the  consequent  fre- 
quent disturbance  of  the  friendly  relations  of  minister  and 


*  Hev.  Motiei  Everett 
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people,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Dorchester  who  may  not  be  considered  as  having  adorned  his 
office,  and  as  having  exercised  a  kindly  and  healing  influence 
on  the  church  and  the  community. 

With  respect  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  puritan  fathers, 
that  of  intolerance,  too  well  founded  as  we  must  all  admit 
and  lament,  I  cannot  find  that  our  ancient  town  was  above 
or  below  the  standard  of  the  age.  It  was  an  age  which  sin- 
cerely believed  itself  in  direct  alliance  with  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  colonial  government  for  two  generations  had 
all  the  essential  features  of  a  theocracy.  Every  event,  from 
the  sickness  or  death  of  the  minister  of  a  village  church,  to 
that  of  a  foreign  potentate,  a  winter's  storm  or  a  summer's 
drought,  canker  worms  in  the  spring  and  frosts  in  the  autumn, 
a  heresy  invading  in  the  church,  a  quo  warranto  threatening 
the  charter,  an  Indian  or  a  European  war,  was  the  occasion 
of  a  fast,  and  was  "  improved "  in  a  spiritual  application. 
We  use  the  same  language  as  our  forefathers  in  this  respect 
The  difierence  between  us  and  them,  I  fear,  is,  that  they  be- 
lieved what  they  said,  with  a  more  profound  conviction.  But 
while  their  lofty  faith  gave  a  high  tone  to  their  characters, 
its  influence  was  not  in  all  respects  favorable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  their  lives,  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels,  or  the  char- 
ity of  their  opinions.  Our  poor  natures  are  not  strong  enough 
to  support  the  idea  of  a  direct  personal  union  with  the  Infi- 
nite, We  are  too  prone  to  do  wrong,  to  be  trusted  with  the 
consciousness  of  fancied  infallibility;  too  ignorant,  to  be  safely 
animated  with  the  conviction  that  we  have  grasped  the  whole 
truth.  The  annals  of  Dorchester,  however,  present  a  few 
noble  examples  of  charity  and  toleration  beyond  the  age. 
When  the  statute  against  the  Quakers  was  enacted  in  1658, 
a  statute  which  reproduced  the  worst  features  of  the  cruel 
law  against  non-conformists  of  1593,  Thomas  Clark,  with  one 
other  deputy,  voted  against  it.  He  was  a  Dorchester  man, 
though  removed  to  Boston,  which  he  represented  at  that  time; 
and  Nicholas  Upsall,  also  of  Dorchester,  was  fined,  iitipris- 
oned,  and  eventually  banished,  for  deeds  of  mercy  toward  that 
persecuted  sect. 
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In  all  the  important  political  events  of  the  times,  the  town 
of  Dorchester  bore  its  part,  often  a  conspicuous  one.  A  very 
striking  illuistration  of  this  fact  may  be  seen  in  the  Memorial 
addressed  to  the*  colonial  legislature  in  1664,  and  signed  by 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town.*  The  New  England 
colonics,  though  by  no  means  what  can  be  called  a  military 
people,  had  been  led  by  circurastances  to  a  large  experience 
of  the  hardships  and  perils  of  war.  This  grew  at  first  ont 
of  the  necessity  of  protecting  themselves  against  the  native 
tribes ;  which  they  were  obliged  to  do,  entirely  without  aid 
from  the  mother  country.  I  do  not  recollect  that,  under  the 
first  charter,  a  dollar  or  a  man  was  sent  from  England  to  the 
colonies,  to  aid  in  their  defence  against  the  Indians,  the 
French,  or  the  Dutch.  Under  the  new  charter,  and  with  the 
increase  of  population  both  in  the  French  and  British  colo- 
nies, American  interests  acquired  a  greatly  increased  impor- 
tance ;  and  the  colonies,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  involved 
in  aU  the  wars  of  Europe.  A  considerable  military  and  naval 
force  was  always  kept  up,  and  the  royal  navies  and  armies 
were  recruited  for  foreign  service  in  New  England.  In  this 
way,  the  flower  of  our  youth,  for  three  successive  generations, 
were  engaged  in  a  series  of  sanguinary  but  now  almost  for- 
gotten  conflicts  on  the  inland  frontier,  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  in  Cape  Breton,  in  Martinico  and  Cuba,  and  on 
the  Spanish  Main. 

Besides  what  was  done  still  earlier,  the  New  England  col- 
onies raised  two  thousand  men  in  1690  for  that  fatal  expedi- 
tion against  Canada,  of  whom  one  thousand  perished ;  '*  not 
vagrants,"  says  Dummer,  "  picked  up  iji  the  streets  and  pressed 
into  the  war,  but  heads  of  families,  artificers,  robust  young 
men,  f^uch  as  no  country  can  spare,  and  least  of  all,  new  set- 
tlemenls.*'  f  Expeditions  of  this  kind,  sometimes  prosperous, 
more  IVeqnently  attended  with  the  most  distressing  sacrifices^ 
not  merely  of  property  but  of  life,  recur  too  frequently  even 


*  This  I Dtc resting  paper  was  piiblislied  in  the  New  England  Geoealogica] 
Begister,  YoL  Y.  p,  dB3,  with  valuable  notices  of  the  Bigtiers, 
I  Defence  of  the  New  England  Charters,  p.  17. 
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to  be  enumerated  here.  I  mention  only  those  which  are  al- 
luded to  in  our  town  histories.  In  1740,  five  companies  of  one 
hundred  men  each,  as  the  excellent  Mr.  James  Blake,  for  so 
many  years  the  faithful  town  deck  of  Dorchester,  relates, 
"went  from  this  province  to  war. with  Spain.  They  went 
to  Jamaica,  to  Admiral  Vernon,  and  so  to  Carthagena  and 
Cuba."  Mr.  Blake  adds,  "we  hear  many  or  most  of  them 
are  dead."  Let  us  hope  that  the  town  clerk  of  Dorchester 
will  never  again  have  to  make  precisely  that  record.  Three 
thousand  men  were  raised  in  New  England  for  the  memora- 
ble expedition  against  Louisburg  in  1745.  "  Most  that  went 
from  hereabouts,"  says  Father  Blake,  "that  I  kneW)  either 
died  there,  or  in  their  passage  home,  or  soon  after  they  came 
home.  'T  is  said  there  died  of  our  New  England  forces  about 
five  hundred."  This  expedition,  as  you  are  well  awarCi  was 
planned  by  Gov.  Shirley.  The  governor's  stately  mansion 
still  stands  upon  our  borders;  the  iron  cross^  brought  from 
the  market-place  at  Louisburg,  adorns  the  library  of  Harvard 
College.  But  no  monument  is  reared  to  the  brave  men  who 
fell  in  these  distant  expeditions;  no  memorial  remauis  of 
those  who  came  back  to  their  native  villages,  with  wounds 
and  diseases  brought  from  the  camp.  On  one  mouldering 
stone  only,  in  our  ancient  graveyard,  we  read  that  it  covers 
a  person  who  "  died  in  his  majesty's  sarvice." 

''  The  Indian's  shaft,  the  Briton's  ball, 

The  sabre's  thirsting  edge, 
The  hot-shell  shattering  in  its  fall, 

The  bayonet's  rending  wedge 
There  scattered  death ; — yet  seek  the  spot, 

No  trace  thine  eye  can  see, 
No  altar ;  and  they  need  it  not, 

Who  leave  their  children  free.  "• 

The  great  expedition  against  the  Havana,  in  1762,  was  on 
the  point  of  sinking  under  the  climate  and  the  protracted 
resistance  of  the  Spaniards.     "  A  thousand  languishing  and 

*  Holmes. 
VOL.  m.  42 
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impatient  looks,"  says  the  historian,  "were  cast  on  ike  reirir 
for  cements  from  America"  None,  however,  as  yet  appeared; 
and  the  exhausted  army  was  left  to  its  own  resources.  Many 
fell  into  despair  and  died,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  the  an- 
guish of  disappointment.  These  reinforcements  at  length 
arrived  in  two  divisions.  -Some  of  the  vessels  composing  the 
first,  were  wrecked  in  the  Bahama  passage;  of  the  second,  a 
part  were  intercepted  by  the  French  ;  but  those  who  escaped, 
"  arrived  seasonably  and  rendered  excellent  service,"  On  the 
I4tli  day  of  August,  1762,  after  a  murderous  siege  of  two 
months  and  eight  days,  under  a  burning  tropical  sun,  in  mid- 
summer, the  royal  forces  of  England,  with  her  brave  provin- 
cial allies,  marched  together  through  the  battered  wall  of  the 
Havana.'  This  was  an  era  in  history ;  it  was  the  last  time 
in  which  England  and  her  North  American  colonies  stood 
side  by  side  on  the  battle  field.  Their  next  meetings  were 
fifteen  years  later  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  at  Bunker  Hill 
and  Dorchester  Heights ;  —  No,  not  on  Dorchester  Heights ;  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient  by  the  royal  forces  to  meet  them 
there. 

In  1763,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  there  was  peace 
throughout  Christendom.  England  had  gained  an  empire  in 
the  war;  Canada  had  been  acquired  by  her,  and,  with  her 
elder  American  colonies,  spread  out  before  her  one  vast  field 
for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness  and  the  culture  of  a 
high  civilization.  By  the  hand  of  Chatham  she  might  have 
sowed  protection,  and  reaped  grateful  allegiance.  From  the 
lips  of  Burke  she  might  have  sowed  conciliation,  and  reaped 
union  and  love.  But  by  the  counsels  of  Grenville  and  North 
she  sowed  taxation,  and  reaped  revolt.  In  1764,  she  sowed 
the  wind  (a  crop  which  never  comes  up  in  regular  drills) ; 
she  came  for  the  har\^est  in  1775,  and,  lo  I  the  whirlwind ; 
reaper,  sickle,  and  sheaves  swept  before  the  tempest ;  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up ;  and  the  very  soil 
itself,  the  rock-ribbed  continent,  torn  from  the  British  empire 
by  the  convulsion ! 


Annual  Register  for  1762^  Chap.  YUL 
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In  the  struggle,  which  began  with  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp-act,  Dorchester  was  in  no  degree  behind  the  metropo- 
lis. In  1765  she  instructed  her  representative.  Col.  John 
Robinson,  "  to  use  the  utmost  of  his  endeavors,  with  the  great 
and  general  court  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  late  parliamen- 
tary act,  (always  earnestly  asserting  our  rights  as  free-born 
Englishmen,)  and  his  best  skill  in  preventing  the  use  of 
stamped  paper  in  this  government"  But  though  resolutely 
bent  on  resisting  the  obnoxious  and  tyrannical  act,  they 
would  nevertheless  manifest  to  him  their  "  utter  abhorrence 
of  all  routs,  riots,  tumults,  and  unlawful  assemblies ;  and  if 
the  laws  now  in  being  are  not  sufficient  to  suppress  such  high 
misdemeanors,  that  you  would  use  your  skill  and  interest  in 
making  such  laws  as  would  answer  such  a  salutary  purpose." 
(Dorchester  Rec.  III.  293.)  When,  in  consequence  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  general  court  in  1768,  a  convention  of  the 
Province  was  recommended  by  Boston,  Dorchester  voted  "  to 
choose  one  person  to  act  as  a  committee  in  convention,  with 
such  committee  as  may  be  sent  from  other  towns  in  the 
province,  in  order  that  such  measures  may  be  consulted  and 
advised,  as  his  majesty's  service  and  the  peace  and  safety  of 
his  subjects  in  this  province  may  require."  As  a  further 
measure  to  promote  his  majesty's  service  and  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  province,  the  next  vote  passed  at  the  same 
meeting  was,  that  a  "  place  be  built  under  the  roof  of  the 
meeting-house  at  the  east  end  thereof,  to  keep  the  town's 
stock  of  powder  in."  (Rec.  III.  333.)  In  1770,  Dorchester 
resolved  not  to  purchase  any  articles  of  the  traders,  in  Bos- 
ton, who  had  violated  the  non-importation  agreement,  and 
resolved  that  "  whereas  a  duty  has  been  laid  on  foreign  tea, 
we  will  not  make  use  of  it  in  our  families,  except  in  case  of 
sickness,  till  the  duty  is  repealed."  (Rec.  III.  352.)  On  the 
4th  of  June,  1773,  Dorchester  responded  to  the  solemn  exposi- 
tion of  the  rights  of  America,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  of  the  citizens  of  Boston.  The  resolutions  of 
this  town  were  nine  in  number,  expressed  with  perspicuity 
and  force,  and  the  representatives  of  Dorchester  are  instructed 
"  to  join  in  any  motion  or  motions  in  a  constitutional  way, 
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to  obtain  not  only  redress  of  the  aforementioned  grievanees, 
but  of  all  others,  and  that  they  in  nowise  consent  to  give 
Tip  any  of  our  rights,  whether  from  nature  or  by  compact ** 
(Rec.  IIL  380.) 

At  the  close  of  1773,  the  great  question  of  taxation,  out  of 
which  sprung  the  independence  of  America,  was  brought  to 
a  practical  issue  in  reference  to  the  duty  on  tea.  When 
attempts  were  made  to  persuade  Lord  North  not  to  introduce 
the  obnoxious  article  into  the  colonies,  his  answer  was,  "  It 
is  of  no  use  making  objections,  for  the  king  ^nll  have  it  so. 
The  king  means  to  try  the  question ;  "  and  the  question  was 
tried  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.*  As  soon  as  information 
was  received  that  two  or  three  cargoes  of  tea  were  speedily  to 
arrive  in  Boston,  the  consignees  were  called  upon,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  citizens  in  town  meeting  assembled,  to  resign 
their  trust.  This  they  refused  to  do;  and  the  further  man- 
agement  of  afl'airs  was  left  by  the  citizens  to  the  committee 
of  correspondence*  On  Monday,  November  22d,  1773,  the 
committees  of  Dorchester,  Roxbnry,  Brookline,  and  Cam- 
bridge, met  the  Boston  Committee  in  the  Selectmen's  room 
in  Faneuil  Hall.  At  this  conference  of  the  five  committees, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  prevent  the  landing  and  sale  of 
the  tea,  and  to  address  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  all  the  towns 
in  the  province.  On  Sunday,  the  28th,  the  "  Dartmouth,*'  the 
first  of  the  tea  ships,  arrived.  On  the  following  day,  Samuel 
Adaras  invited  the  committees  of  Dorchester  and  the  three 
other  towns,  to  meet  the  committee  and  citizens  of  Boston  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  This  is  the  memorable  meeting  that  was 
adjourned  to  the  Old  South  church,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  the  tea  should  be  sent  back  to  England.  On  the  30th, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  Dorchester,  at  which  it  was  resolved, 
that  **  should  this  country  be  so  unhappy,  as  to  see  a  day  of 
trial  for  the  recovery  of  its  rights,  by  a  last  and  solemn 
appeal  to  Him  who  gave  them,  we  should  not  be  behind  the 
bravest  of  our  patriotic  brethren,  and  that  we  will  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  assist  our  neighbors  and  friends,  when  they  shaU 


*  Bancroft^a  History,  Vol.  VI  p.  465,  472. 
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need  us,  though  in  the  greatest  danger."  (Rec.  III.  407.) 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  two  more  ships  arrived ;  the 
committee  of  the  six  towns  (for  Charlestown  had  now  been 
added)  were  in  continual  conference.  The  consignees  were 
urged  to  send  back  the  tea ;  the  collector  would  not  clear  the 
vessels  till  the  tea  was  discharged ;  the  governor  refused  a 
permit  to  pass  the  castle,  unless  the  ships  were  cleared.  No 
peaceable  solution  of  the  problem  remained,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  16th  December,  a  party  of  persons,  disguised  as 
Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  the  ships  and  threw  into  the  water 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea. 

One  of  these  chests,  partly  emptied,  and  buoyant,  was 
borne  by  the  tide  to  Dorchester  neck,  and  there  picked  up  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  by  a  person  who  saw  it  on  the 
marshes  and  "  thought  it  no  harm."  He  was  speedily  required 
to  surrender  the  article,  and  it  was  only  after  apology  made 
in  public  town  meeting,  that  he  was  forgiven  for  his  indiscre- 
tion.    (Rec.  III.  414.) 

The  destruction  of  the  tea,  I  need  hardly  say,  occasioned 
the  Boston  port-bill,  and  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  a 
greatly  increased  military  force.  These  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  government  were  met  by  the  organization  of  measures 
of  resistance,  military  and  political,  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nies. On  the  24th  of  August,  1774,  delegates  were  chosen 
by  Dorchester,  to  attend  the  celebrated  meeting  at  Dedham, 
of  all  the  towns  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  not  as  yet  divided. 
A  month  later,  instructions  were  given  to  Capt.  Lemuel 
Robinson  to  represent  the  town  in  the  general  court  to  be 
held  at  Salem.  The  writs  for  the  meeting  having  been 
recalled  by  General  Gage,  Capt.  Robinson  was  authorized  to 
meet  the  representatives  of  the  other  towns  IN  general  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  to  "  act  upon  such  matters  as  might  come 
before  that  body,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  appear  to  him 
conducive  to  the  true  interest  of  this  town  and  province, 
and  most  likely  to  preserve  tne  liberties  of  all  America." 
(Rec.  III.  435.)  The  persons  elected,  to  the  number  of 
ninety,  assembled  at  Salem  on  the  5th  of  October,  notwith- 
standing the  recall  of  the  writs.     Having  waited  in  vain  for 
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the  appearance  of  the  governor  to  administer  the  usual  oaths, 
they  organized  themselves  into  a  convention  the  next  day, 
with  John  Hancock  as  chairman,  and  Benjamin  Lincoln  as 
clerk.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  procla- 
mation of  the  governor,  and  on  their  report  the  following 
day,  (October  7,  1774,)  it  was  voted,  that  "the  members 
aforesaid  do  now  resolve  themselves  into  a  Phovincial  Con- 
gress*'' This  body  adjourned  the  same  day  to  Concord,  and 
after%vards  held  its  meetings  at  Watertown*  lis  formation 
followed,  by  one  month,  the  meeting  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  and  it  was,  I  believe,  the  first  regularly 
organized  body  assembled  in  any  of  the  States,  and  assum- 
ing legislative  powers  of  a  revolutionary  character* 

Among  its  acts  was  one  which  may  be  considered  of  itself 
as  forming,  as  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  a  precise 
date  to  the  revolution  in  the  government,  regarded  as  a  politi- 
cal measure;  I  mean  the  recommendation  to  the  towns  to 
pay  their  quota  of  the  province  tax  not  to  the  receiver  for  the 
crown,  but  to  a  treasurer  appointed  by  this  Provincial  Con- 
gress* Dorchester,  on  the  27th  December,  1774,  complied 
with  this  recommendation,  and  resolved  that  '^  the  collectora 
of  this  town  pay  the  province  tax,  now  in  their  hands  or  yel 
to  be  collected,  to  Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  of  Stow,"  a  gentle- 
man of  sterling  probity  and  a  true  patriot,  prematurely  re- 
moved from  the  stage  of  life  ;  whose  grandson,  a  native  sod 
of  Dorchester,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth, 
honors  os  with  his  presence  on  this  occasion. 

By  another  act  equally  decisive,  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts  made  military  preparation  for  the  approaching 
crisis.  The  enlistment  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  recom* 
mended,  and  officers  of  the  seven  years*  war  designated  for 
the  command. 

In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  Dorchester,  on  the 
10th  March,  1775,  resolved  that  "  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  assemble  on  a  certain  day,  those  who  are  liable 
to  do  military  duty  with  arms  and  ammunition  accarding-  ta 
lam^  in  order  to  be  reviewed,  and  to  see  whether  any  mem- 
bers of  them  will  enlist  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  as 
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minute-men ;  and  those  in  the  alarm  list  to  choose  oi&cers  to 
command  them."     (Rec.  III.  442.) 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  all-important  blow  was  struck ; 
the  blow  which  severed  the  fated  chain  whose  every  link  was 
bolted  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  whose  every  rivet  was  closed 
up  by  an  order  in  council,  —  which  bound  to  the  wake  of 
Europe  the  brave  bark  of  our  youthful  fortune,  destined 
henceforth  and  for  ever  to  ride  the  waves  alone,  —  the  blow 
which  severed  that  fated  chain  was  struck.  The  blow  was 
struck,  which  will  be  felt  in  its  consequences  to  ourselves  and 
the  family  of  nations,  till  the  seventh  seal  is  broken  from  the 
apocalyptic  volume  of  the  history  of  empires.  The  consum- 
mation of  three  centuries  was  completed.  The  life-long 
hopes  and  heart-sick  visions  of  Columbus,  poorly  fulfilled  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  plumed  tribes  of  a  few  tropical 
islands,  and  the  partial  survey  of  the  continent;  cruelly 
mocked  by  the  fetters  placed  upon  his  noble  limbs  by  his 
own  menial  and  which  he  carried  with  him  into  his  grave, 
were  at  length  more  than  fulfilled,  when  the  new  world  of  his 
discovery  put  on  the  sovereign  robes  of  her  separate  national 
existence,  and  joined,  for  peace  and  for  war,  the  great  Pana- 
thenaic  procession  of  the  nations.  The  wrongs  of  genera- 
tions were  redressed.  The  cup  of  humiliation  drained  to  the 
dregs  by  the  old  puritan  confessors  and  non-conformist  vic- 
tims of  oppression,  —  loathsome  prisons,  blasted  fortunes, 
lips  forbidden  to  open  in  prayer,  earth  and  water  denied  in 
their  pleasant  native  land,  the  separations  and  sorrows  of 
exile,  the  sounding  perils  of  the  ocean,  the  scented  hedge- 
rows and  vocal  thickets  of  the  "  old  countrie  "  exchanged  for 
a  pathless  wilderness  ringing  with  the  war-whoop  and  gleam- 
ing with  the  scalping-knife ;  the  insolence  of  colonial  rule, 
checked  by  no  periodical  recurrence  to  the  public  will ;  gov- 
ernors appointed  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  that  knew  not 
Joseph;  the  patronizing  disdain  of  undelegated  power;  the 
legal  contumely  of  foreign  law,  wanting  the  first  element  of 
obligation,  the  consent  of  the  governed  expressed  by  his.  au- 
thorized representative;  and  at  length  the  last  unutterable 
and  burning  affront  and  shame,  a  mercenary  soldiery  en- 
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camped  upon  the  fair  eminences  of  our  cities,  ships  of  war 
with  springs  on  their  cables  moored  in  front  of  our  crowded 
quays,  artillery  planted  open-mouthed  in  our  principal  streets, 
at  the  doors  of  our  houses  of  assembly,  their  morning  and 
evening  salvos  proclaiming  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun, 
that  we  are  the  subjects  and  they  the  lords,  —  all  these  hide- 
ous phantoms  of  the  long  colonial  night  swept  off  by  the 
first  sharp  volley  on  Lexington  Green. 

Well  might  Samuel  Adams  exclaim,  as  he  heard  it,  '*  Oh, 
what  a  glorious  morning  is  this!"  glorious,  but  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  human  glories,  the  germ  and  the  fruit  of  sorrow, 
sanctified  mth  tears  and  sealed  with  blood.  Precious  lives 
are  to  be  sacrificedj  great  trials  public  and  private  to  be 
endured,  seven  years  of  war  are  to  desolate  the  land,  patriot 
armies  are  to  march  with  bloody  feet  over  ice-clad  fields,  a 
cloud  of  anxiety  must  hang  over  the  prospects  of  one  genera- 
tion of  the  young,  while  another  of  the  aged  go  down  to  the 
grave  before  the  vision  is  fulfilled :  —  but  still  glorious  at 
home  and  abroad,  —  glorious  for  America,  and,  strange  as  the 
word  may  sound,  glorious  even  for  England !  Lord  Chat- 
ham *'  rejoiced "  that  America  had  resisted.  Surely  Chat- 
ham never  rejoiced  in  the  shame  of  England ;  he  rejoiced 
that  America  had  resisted,  because  she  resisted  on  the  great 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  Burke,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  contest,  wrote  these  golden  words :  "  We  view  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  British  Colonies  on  principles  of  liberty,  as 
that  which  is  to  render  this  kingdom  venerable  to  future  ages. 
In  comparison  of  this  we  regard  all  the  victories  and  con- 
quests of  our  warlike  ancestors  or  of  our  own  times  as  bar- 
barous  and  vulgar  distinctions,  in  which  many  nations  whom 
we  look  upon  with  little  respect  or  value,  have  equalled  if  not 
exceeded  u>s.  This  is  the  pecuniae  glory  of  England  ! "  * 
All  the  victories  and  conquests  of  our  warlike  ancestors  or  of 
our  own  times  —  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  ;  Crecy?  Poictiers, 
Agincourt;  Dunkirk  and  Calais;  Jamaica  and  Gibraltar;  the 
Cromwells  and  the  Blakea  ;  the  Williams  and  the  Georges ; 
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the  triumphs  of  Marlborough  at  the  gates  of  France,  the 
thunders  of  Clive  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  all,  in 
Burke's  judgment,  barbarous  distinctions,  vulgar  fame,  com- 
pared with  "  the  peculiar  glory "  of  founding  a  colonial 
empire  on  the  principles  of  liberty ! 

Of  the  great  events  which  influenced  the  result  of  the  Revc 
tion,  few  are  more  important  than  that  which  took  place 
within  our  limits.  At  Lexington  and  Concord  the  great 
appeal  to  arms  was  irrevocably  made.  As  the  alarm  of  that 
day  spread  through  the  coimtry,  the  men  of  Dorchester  has- 
tened .to  the  field.  They  stood  side  by  side  with  their  coun- 
trymen, from  every  part  of  New  England,  when  the  great 
question  of  the  capacity  of  a  patriotic  militia  to  contend 
with  veteran  troops  was  decided  at  Bunker  Hill.  But  the 
occupation  of  our  Heights  produced  a  distinct  strategic  result, 
not  inferior  in  importance  to  any  other  in  the  whole  war.  It 
was  literally  victoria  sine  clade;  a  noble  victory  achieved 
without  the  effusion  of  blood. 

But.  there  is  another  circumstance  which  must  ever  clothe 
the  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights  with  an  affecting 
interest.  It  was  the  first  great  military  operation  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  revolutionary  war ;  not  a  battle,  indeed,  but  the 
preparation  for  a  battle  on  the  grandest  scale,  planned  with 
such  skill  and  executed  with  such  vigor,  as  at  once  to  para- 
lyze the  army  and  navy  of  the  enemy,  and  force  him,  with- 
out striking  a  blow,  to  an  ignominious  retreat  Washington 
was  commissioned  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American 
Armies  on  the  day  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought 
The  siege  of  Boston  had  been  already  formed;  and  those 
noble  lines  of  circumvallation,  twelve  miles  in  compass,  of 
which  some  faint  remains  may  still  be  traced,  had  been  drawn 
along  the  high  grounds  of  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Rox- 
bury,  and  Dorchester.  An  adventurous  expedition  against 
Quebec  had  failed ;  partial  collisions  had  taken  place  where- 
ever  there  were  royal  forces  throughout  the  country;  but 
nothing  decisive  was  brought  about,  and  a  feverish  excite- 
ment pervaded  the  continent  Congress  was  still  conducting 
the  war  without  a  constitutional  existence ;  and  all  eves  and 
VOL.  III.  43 
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hearts  were  turned  to  the  army  and  to  Washington.  Men 
at  a  safe  distance  and  ^v^th  nothing  at  stake,  are  prone  to 
judge  severely  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  at  the  post  of 
responsibility  and  danger.  Washington  himself  felt  the  deli- 
cacy and  the  hazards  of  his  position ;  the  importance  of  sus- 
taining the  expectations  of  the  country;  the  necessity  of 
decisive  results,  But  his  army  was  without  discipline  or 
experience,  save  a  few  veterans  of  the  seven  years'  war,  with- 
out adequate  supplies  of  any  kind,  composed  of  men  who 
had  left  their  homes  at  a  moment's  warning  and  were  im- 
patient to  return,  weakened  by  camp  diseases  and  the  small- 
pox, with  a  stock  of  powder  so  scanty,  that  stratagem  was 
resorted  to  by  the  commander  to  conceal  the  deficiency  even 
from  his  officers. 

Thus  the  summer  and  the  autumn  wore  away,  and  every 
w^cck  increased  the  public  impatience  and  added  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  Wasiiington.  His  private  letters  at  this  time 
are  filled  with  the  most  touching  remarks  on  his  distressed 
condition.  In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Reed,  of  the  14th  of  January, 
1776,  he  says,  *'  The  reflection  on  my  situation  and  that  of 
this  army,  produces  many  an  unhappy  hour,  when  all  around 
me  are  wrapped  in  sleep.  Few  people  know  the  predicament 
we  are  in  on  a  thousand  accounts ;  fewer  still  will  believe,  if 
any  disaster  happens  to  these  lines,  from  what  cause  it  flows. 
I  have  often  thought  how  much  happier  I  should  have  been, 
if,  instead  of  accepting  the  command  under  such  circum- 
stances, 1  had  taken  my  musket  on  my  shoulder  and  entered 
the  ranks ;  or,  if  I  could  have  justified  the  measure  to  pos- 
terity and  my  own  conscience,  had  retired  to  the  back  conn- 
try  and  lived  in  a  wigwam." 

At  length,  however,  the  reenlistuient  of  the  army  was  com- 
pleted; advance  lines  were  thrown  up,  ordnance  captured  at 
Ticonderoga  bad  been  transported  by  Knox  with  prodigious 
eftbrt.  across  the  country,  ammunition  had  been  taken  by 
Manly  in  his  prize  ships,  shells  were  furnished  from  the  royal 
arsenal  at  New  York.  It  was  Washington's  vA»h.  to  cross 
the  ice  to  Boston,  to  carry  the  town  by  assault,  and  destroy 
the  royal  army.     The  ice,  however,  did  not  make  till  the 
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middle  of  February ;  and  it  waa  decided,  by  a  council  of  war, 
that  the  town  could  not  be  assaulted  with  euccess. 

It  was  then  resolved  to  repeat,  on  a  grander  scale,  with  full 
preparation  and  ample  means,  the  hasty  operation  which  had 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  preceding  summer. 
It  was  determined  first  to  occupy  the  heights  of  Dorchester, 
and  as  soon  as  an  impregnable  position  was  secured  there,  to 
establish  batteries  on  Nook  Hill  and  the  oth^  rising  -grounds 
nearest  Boston.  As  the  fleet  in  the  harbor  was  within  range  of 
the  heights  and  the  town  was  commanded  firom  the  hills  below, 
the  occupation  of  these  points  would  of  necessity  compel 
the  enemy  to  take  the  risk  of  a  decisive  action,  or  to  evacuate 
the  town.  ^ 

Washington,  though  preferring  the  bolder  measure  of  cross- 
ing on  the  ice,  yielded  to  the  decision  of  his  council,  and 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  work.  A  plan  for  a  grand 
combined  movement  was  matured.  The  heights  of  Dorches- 
ter were  to  be  occupied  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  in 
order  that  the  anticipated  battle  might  be  fought  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  ever-memorable  5th  of  March,  1770.  As  soon 
as  the  conflict  was  engaged  on  the  heights,  Putnam  was  to 
cross  from  Cambridge  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  men, 
land  in  two  divisions  in  Boston,  and,  forcing  his  way  through 
the  town,  burst  open  the  fortifications  on  the  neck,  and  thus 
admit  a  division  of  the  American  army  from  Roxbury.  To 
distract  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  tiie  town 
was  severely  bombarded  from  SomerviUe,  East  Cambridge, 
and  Roxbury,  during  the  nights  of  the  2d,  3d,  and  4tb  of 
March. 

I  am  told  by  professional  men  that  these  dispositions 
evince  consummate  military  skill ;  and  are  among  the  facts 
which  show  that  Washington,  too  often  compelled  by  bis 
situation  to  pursue  the  Fabian  policy,  possessed  a  talent  for 
military  combinations  that  entitles  him  to  a  place  beside  the 
the  greatest  captains  of  the  last  century. 

The  4th  of  March,  the  day  so  long  and  anxiously  expected, 
at  length  arrives.  The  troops  are  put  in  motion  in  the  even- 
ing, from  the  American  lines  at  Roxbury  and  Dorchestert 
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for  America,  would  press  upon  him ;  the  ruin  of  the  patriotic 
cause  if  he  failed  at  the  outset ;  the  triumphant  consolidation 
of  the  Revolution  if  he  prevailed ;  with  higher  visions  of  the 
hopeful  family  of  rlBing  States,  theur  anspiciouis  growth  and 
prosperous  fortunes,  hovering  like  a  dream  of  angels  in  the 
remoter  prospect ;  —  all  this,  attended  with  the  immense 
desire  of  honest  fame  {for  we  cannot  think  even  Washing- 
ton's mind  too  noble  to  possess  the  **  last  infirmity  ^'),  the  in- 
tense inward  glow  of  manly  heroism  about  to  act  its  great 
part  on  a  sublime  theatre,  —  the  softness  of  the  man  chasten* 
ing  the  severity  of  the  chieftain^  and  deeply  touched  at  the 
sufferings  and  bereavements  about  to  be  caused  by  the  con- 
flict of  the  morrow  ;  the  still  tenderer  emotions  that  breathed 
their  sanctity  over  all  the  rest;  the  thought  of  the  faithful 
and  beloved  wife  who  had  followed  him  irom  Mount  Vernon, 
and  of  the  aged  mother  whose  heart  was  aching  in  her  dis- 
tant Virginia  home  for  glad  tidings  of  "  George,  who  was 
always  a  good  boy,"  —  all  these  pictures,  visions,  feelings, 
pangs  ;  —  too  vast  for  words,  too  deep  for  tears,  —  but  swell- 
ing, no  doubt,  in  one  unuttered  prayer  to  Heaven,  we  may 
well  imagine  to  have  filled  the  soul  of  Washington  at  that 
decisive  hour,  as  he  stood  upon  the  heights  of  Dorchester, 
with  the  holy  stars  for  hia  camp-fire,  and  the  deep  folding 
ehadows  of  night,  looped  by  the  hand  of  God  to  the  fouf 
quarters  of  the  sky,  for  the  curtains  of  his  tent.* 


*  Tliis  imagery  was  partly  suggeirted  to  me  by  a  noble  stanza  in  Gleim'a 
Ode  on  the  victory  gained  by  Frederic  the  Great^  at  Lowositz,  dimly  re- 
tained in  a  recollection  of  forty  years*  Since  the  Address  was  delivered, 
my  friend T  Prof.  Fulton,  has,  at  my  request,  with  the  kind  aid  of  Dr.  Beckf 
helped  me  to  the  original,  which  is  as  follows  i  — 

"  Anf  emer  Trommel  sass  dor  Hold, 

Und  dochte  Boino  Schtacht ; 

Den  Hitumel  iib^r  skh  zum  Zelt, 

Uod  urn  Bich  her  die  Kacht." 

In  English  as  follows :  — 

Upon  a  dmm  the  hero  sat, 

And  thought  upon  hit  fight; 
Tho  heaven  abovo  him  for  hb  tont. 

And  all  around  tho  oighL 
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ton),  revealed  eyery  object  through  the  clear  cold  air  of  early 
March,  with  that  spectral  distinctness,  with  which  things  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  straining  eye,  at  a  great  juncture. 
All  immediately  around  him  intense  movement,  but  carried 
on  in  deathlike  silence;  nothing  heard  but  the  incessant 
tread  of  busy  feet,  and  the  dull  sound  of  the  mattock  upon 
the  soil,  frozen  so  deep  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  place 
the  chief  reliance  on  the  fascines  and  gabions.  Beneath 
him,  the  slumbering  batteries  of  the  castle ;  the  roadstead 
and  harbor  filled  with  the  vessels  of  the  royal  fleet,  motion- 
less except  as  they  swung  round  at  their  moorings  kt  the  turn 
of  the  ir  idnight  tide ;  the  beleaguered  city,  occupied  by  a 
powerful  army  and  a  considerable  non-combatant  population, 
startled  into  unnatural  vigilance  by  the  incessant  and  destruc- 
tive cannonade,  but  yet  unobservant  of  the  great  operations 
in  progress  so  near  them  ;  the  surrounding  country,  dotted  with 
a  hundred  rural  settlements,  roused  from  the  deep  sleep  of 
a  New  England  village  by  the  unwonted  tumult  and  glare. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  some  well-authenticated  cases  of  per- 
sons restored  after  drowning,  where  life  has  been  temporarily 
extinguished  in  the  full  glow  of  health,  with  the  faculties 
unimpaired  by  disease  and  in  perfect  action,  that,  in  the  last 
few  minutes  of  conscious  existence,  the  whole  series  of  the 
events  of  the  entire  life  comes  rushing  back  to  the  mind,  dis- 
tinctly but  with  inconceivable  rapidity ;  that  the  whole  life  is 
lived  over  again  in  a  moment  Such  a  narrative,  by  a  person 
of  high  official  position  in  a  foreign  country,  and  perfect  cred- 
ibility, I  have  read.  We  may  well  suppose  that  at  this  most 
critical  moment  of  Washington's  life,  a  similar  concentration 
of  thought  would  take  place,  and  that  the  events  of  his  past 
existence  as  they  had  prepared  him  for  it,  —  his  training  while 
yet  a  boy  in  the  wilderness,  his  escape  from  drowning  and  the 
rifle  of  the  savage  on  his  perilous  mission  to  Venango,  the 
shower  of  iron  hail  through  which  he  rode  unharmed  on 
Braddock's  field,  would  now  crowd  through  his  memory ; 
that  much  more  also  the  past  life  of  his  country,  the  early 
stages  of  the  great  conflict  now  brought  to  its  crisis,  and  still 
more  solemnly  the  possibilities  of  the  future  for  himself  and 
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for  America,  would  press  upon  him  j  the  ruin  of  the  patriotic 
cause  if  he  failed  at  the  outset ;  the  triumphant  consolidation 
of  the  Revolution  if  he  prevailed;  with  higher  visions  of  the 
hopeful  family  of  rising  States,  their  auspicious  growth  and 
prosperous  fortunes^  hovering  like  a  dream  of  angels  in  the 
remoter  prospect ;  —  all  this,  attended  with  the  immense 
desire  of  honest  fame  (for  we  cannot  think  even  Washing- 
ton's mind  too  noble  to  possess  the  "  last  infirmity"),  the  in- 
tense inward  glow  of  maniy  heroism  about  to  act  its  great 
part  on  a  sublime  theatre,  — the  softness  of  the  man  chasten* 
ing  the  severity  of  the  chieftain,  and  deeply  touched  at  the 
Bufferings  and  bereavements  about  to  be  caused  by  the  con* 
fiict  of  the  morrow ;  the  still  tenderer  emotions  that  breathed 
their  sanctity  over  all  the  rest;  the  thought  of  the  faithful 
and  beloved  wife  who  had  ibllowed  him  from  Mount  Vernon, 
and  of  the  aged  mother  whose  heart  was  aching  in  her  dis^ 
tant  Virginia  home  for  glad  tidings  of  *'  George,  who  was 
always  a  good  boy,"  —  all  these  pictures,  visions,  feelings, 
pangs  ;  —  too  vast  for  words,  too  deep  for  tears,  —  but  swell- 
ing, no  doubt,  in  one  unuttered  prayer  to  Heaven,  we  may 
well  imagine  to  have  filled  the  soul  of  Washington  at  that 
decisive  hour,  as  lie  stood  upon  the  heights  of  Dorchester, 
with  the  holy  stars  for  his  camp-fire,  and  the  deep  folding 
shadows  of  night,  looped  by  the  hand  of  God  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  sky,  for  the  curtains  of  his  tent' 


•  This  imagery  was  parti j  suggested  to  mo  by  a  noble  stanza  in  Gktm's 
Ode  on  the  victory  gained  by  Frederic  the  Great,  at  Lowositz,  dimly  re- 
tained in  a  recollection  of  forty  ye^rs.  Since  the  Address  was  delivered^ 
my  friend,  Prof.  Felton,  has,  at  my  request^  with  the  kind  aid  of  Dr.  Beck, 
helped  me  to  the  original,  which  is  as  follows  i  — 

"  Auf  eiuer  Trommel  ^ass  der  Held, 

Und  dmchte  SQme  Schlncht  ; 

Ben  Himmel  iiber  sich  Kum  Zelt, 

Uad  urn  aioh  her  die  Nocht.^^ 

In  English  as  follows  i  — 

Upon  a  drum  the  hero  ^t. 

And  thought  upon  his  fight; 
Thfl  heavGD  ftbove  him  for  his  teot. 

And  k11  u^>imd  the  night. 
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The  morning  of  the  5th  of  March  dawned,  and  the  enemy 
beheld  with  astonishment,  looming  through  a  heavy  mist,  the 
intrenchments  thrown  up  in  the  night  Gen.  Howe  wrote 
to  the  minister  that  they  must  have  been  the  work  pf  at  least 
twelve  thousand  men.  In  the  account  given  by  one  of  his 
officers,  and  adopted  in  the  Annual  Regbter,  it  is  said  that 
the  expedition  with  which  these  works  were  thrown  up,  with 
their  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  ^^  recalled  to  the 
mind  those  wonderful  stories  of  enchantment  and  invisible 
agency,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  eastern  romances." 

General  Howe,  like  a  gallant  commander,  immediately 
determined  on  the  perilous  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Americans 
before  their  intrenchments  should  be  rendered  impregnable. 
A  powerful  detachment,  led  by  Lord  Percy,  dropped  down  to 
the  castle  in  the  afternoon,  to  rendezvous  there,  and  thence 
cross  over  to  Dorchester  Point,  and  storm  the  heights.  A 
heavy  gale  (a  "  dreadful  storm,"  it  is  called,  in  the  British 
account)  scattered  the  barges,  and  prevented  the  embarkation 
of  the  troops.  This  delay  gave  the  Americans  time  to  per- 
fect their  works,  barrels  filled  with  earth  were  placed  round 
the  heights,  an  abattis  of  trees  was  disposed  around  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men  was  ordered 
to  the  support  of  General  Thomas,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  a  decisive  conffict* 

It  was  soon  understood  that  the  royal  commander,  not 
deeming  it  safe  to  take  the  risk  of  an  engagement,  had  deter- 
mined to  evacute  Boston.  To  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
town,  Washington  was  willing  that  they  should  leave  it 
unmolested.  Finding,  however,  after  some  days,  that  no 
apparent  movement  was  made  for  this  purpose,  he  determined 
without  further  delay  to  occupy  Nook  Hill  and  the  other  eleva- 
tions fronting  and  commanding  the  town.  This  produced  the 
desired  effect,  and  General  Howe  was  at  length  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  inability  of  a  powerful  land  and  naval  force, 
under  veteran  leaders,  to  maintain  themselves  against  untried 
levies  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  regard  with  contempt, 

*  Heath's  Memmrs,  p.  40. 
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for  America,  would  press  upon  him ;  the  ruin  of  the  patr 
Miose  if  he  taHed  at  the  outset ;  the  triumphant  consolidc 
of  thei devolution  if  he  prevailed;  with  higher  visions  oi 
hopeful  family  of  rising;  States,  their  auspicious  growUi 
prosperous  fortunes,  hovering  like  a  dream  of  angels  in 
remoter  prospect ;  —  all  this,  attended  with  the  imm 
desire  of  honest  fame  (for  we  cannot  think  even  Wast 
ton's  mind  too  noble  to  possess  the  '<  last  infirmity  "),  the 
tense  inward  glow  of  manly  heroism  about  to  act  its  § 
part  on  a  sublime  theatre,  -r-  the  softness  of  the  man  chaf 
ing  the  severity  of  the  chieftain,  and  deeply  touched  ai 
sufferings  and  bereavements  about  to  be  caused  by  the 
flict  of  the  morrow ;  the  still  tenderer  emotions  that  brea 
their  sanctity  over  all  the  rest ;  the  thought  of  the  faii 
and  beloved  wife  who  had  followed  him.&om  Mount  Ver 
and  of  the  aged  mother  whose  heart  was  aching  in  her 
tant  Virginia  home  for  glad  tidings  of  ^^  George,  wha 
always  a  good  boy,"  —  all  these  pictures,  visions,  feeli 
pangs ;  —  too  vast  for  words,  too  deep  for  tears,  —  but  ff\ 
ing,  no  doubt,  in  one  unuttered  prayer  to  Heaven,  we  i 
well  imagine  to  have  filled  the  soul  of  Washington  at 
decisive  hour,  as  he  stood  upon  the  heights  of  Dorche 
with  the  holy  stars  for  his  camp-fire,  and  the  deep  fcdc 
shadows  of  night,  looped  by  the  hand  of  God  to  the 
quarters  of  the  sky,  for  the  curtains  of  his  tent* 

.  *  This  imagery  was  partly  suggested  to  me  by  a  noble  stanza  in  61 
Ode  on  the  victory  gained  by  Frederic  the  Great,  at  Lowositz,  diml; 
tained  in  a  recollection  of  forty  years.  Since  the  Address  was  deliv 
my  friend,  Prof  Felton,  has,  at*  my  request,  with  the  kind  aid  of  Dr.  I 
helped  me  to  the  original,  which  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Aof  einer  Trommel  sass  der  Held, 

Und  dachte  seine  Schlacht ; 

Den  Himmel  liber  sioh  zam  Zelt, 

Und  am  sioh  her  die  Nacht.*' 

In  English  as  follows :  — 

Upon  a  dram  the  hero  sat. 

And  thought  upon  his  fight; 
The  heaven  above  him  for  his  tent. 

And  all  around  the  night. 
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le  moniing  of  the  5th  of  March  dawned,  and  the  enemy 

d  with  astonishment,  looming  through  a  heavy  mist,  the 

ichments  thrown  up  in  the  night     Gen.  Howe  wrote 

e  minister  that  they  must  have  been  the  work  of  at  least 

re  thousand  men.     In  the  account  given  by  one  of  his 

urs,  and  adopted  in  the  Annual  Register,  it  is  said  that 

xpedition  with  which  these  works  were  thrown  up,  with 

8ndd^n  and  unexpected  appearance,  ^<  recalled  to  the 

I  those  wonderful  stories  of  enchantment  and  invisible 

cy>  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  eastern  romances." 

eneral   Howe,  like  a  gallant  commander,  immediatelv 

rmined  on  the  perilous  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Americans 

re  their  intrenchments  should  be  rendered  impregnable. 

>werfol  detachment,  led  by  Lord  Percy,  dropped  down  to 

castle  in  the  afternoon,  to  rendezvous  there,  and  thence 

I  over  to  Dorchester  Point,  and  storm  the  heights.     A 

y  gale  (a  "  dreadful  storm,"  it  is  called,  in  the  British 

oat)  scattered  the  barges,  and  prevented  the  embarkation 

ae  troops.     This  delay  gave  the  Americans  time  to  per- 

their  works,  barrels  filled  with  earth  were  placed  round 

heights,  an  abattis  of  trees  was  disposed  around  the  foot 

16  hill,  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men  was  ordered 

iie  support  of  General  Thomas,  and  every  preparation 

le  for  a  decisive  conflict* 

;  was  soon  understood  that  the  royal  commander,  not 
mng  it  safe  to  take  the  risk  of  an  engagement,  had  deter- 
led  to  evacute  Boston.  To  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
B,  Washington  was  willing  that  they  should  leave  it 
aolested  Finding,  however,  after  some  days,  that  no 
»arent  movement  was  made  for  this  purpose,  he  determined 
hout  further  delay  to  occupy  Nook  Hill  and  the  other  eleva- 
is  fronting  and  commanding  the  town.  This  produced  the 
ired  effect,  and  General  Howe  was  at  length  compelled  to 
nowledge  the  inability  of  a  powerful  land  and  naval  force, 
ler  veteran  leaders,  to  maintain  themselves  against  untried 
Les  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  regard  with  contempt, 

*  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  40. 
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led  by  officers  from  whom  they  affected  even  to  withliold  the 
usual  titles  of  military  command*  He  was  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce in  an  engagement  with  the  selectmen  of  Boston, 
tacitly  sanctioned  by  **  Mr.  Washington "  that  his  army 
shouid  be  allowed  to  embark  without  being  fired  upon,  on 
condition  that  they  would  not  burn  the  town*' 

Thu.Hj  on  the  17th  of  Marchj  1776,  an  effective  force  of 
many  thousand  men  evacuated  the  town,  and  with  a  power- 
ful fleet  and  a  numerous  train  of  transports,  sailed  for  Hali- 
fax. Putnam,  with  a  detachment  of  the  American  army, 
took  possession  of  Boston.  The  beloved  commander  him- 
self made  his  entry  into  the  town  the  following  day,  and  the 
first  great  act  of  the  drama  of  the  Revolution  was  brought  to 
a  triumphant  close,  on  that  old  Dorchester  Neck  which,  before 
the  foundation  of  Bostonj  our  fathers  selected  as  a  place  for 
settlement 

This  event  diffused  joy  throughout  the  Union,  and  con- 
tributed materially  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  that 
momentous  political  measure,  of  which  we  this  day  com- 
memorate the  seventy-ninth  anniversary.  That  civil  govern- 
ment, however  human  infirmities  mingle  in  its  organization, 
is,  in  iU  ultimate  principle,  a  Divine  ordinance,  will  be 
doubted  by  no  one  who  believes  in  an  ovemiling  Providence. 
That  every  people  has  a  right  to  interpret  for  itself  the  will 
of  Providence,  in  reference  to  the  form  of  government  best 
suited  to  its  condition,  snbject  to  no  external  human  respon- 
sibility, is  equally  certain,  and  is  the  doctrine  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  what  makes 
a  people, —  what  constitutes  this  august  community,  to  which 
we  give  that  name ;  how^  many  persons  —  how  few ;  bound 
to  each  other  by  what  antecedent  ties  of  physical  descent,  of 
conunon  language,  of  local  proximity,  of  previous  political 
connection  ?  This  is  a  great  question,  to  which  no  answer, 
that  1  know,  has  yet  been  given;  to  which,  in  general  terms, 
perhaps,  none  can  be  given.  Physiologists  have  not  yet 
found  the  seat  of  animal  life,^ — far  less  of  the  rational  iutel- 

♦  Newell's  Journal^  Mass.  HisU  Collections,  Fourth  Senes>  Vol.  I.  272. 
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lect  or  spiritual  essence  in  the  individual  Man.  Who  can 
wonder  that  it  should  be  still  further  beyond  our  ability  to 
define  the  mysterious  laws  which,  —  out  of  the  physical 
instincts  of  our  nature,  the  inexplicable  attractions. of  kindred 
and  tongue,  the  persuasions  of  reason,  the  social  sympathies, 
the  accidents  as  we  call  them  of  birth,  the  wanderings  of 
nations  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  past,  the  confederacies  of 
peace,  the  ravages  of  war,  employed  by  the  all-fashioning 
hand  of  time,  which  moulds  every  thing  human  according  to 
the  eternal  types  in  the  divine  mind,  —  work  out,  in  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  with  more  than  Promethean  skill,  that  wondrous 
creation  which  we  call  A  People  ! 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  which  we  celebrate  to- 
day, attempted  no  definition  of  these  mysterious  agencies ;  it 
assumed  their  result.  It  assumed  that  the  late  Colonies  of 
England  were  a  People,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  iniplied 
in  the  name.  "  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  People  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and.  to 
assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind 
requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  that  impel  them 
to  the  separation."  Such  is  the  dignified  and  solemn  com- 
mencement of  the  great  instrument  by  which,  seventy-nine 
years  ago,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  citizens  of  Dor- 
chester, the  Continental  Congress  of  America,  renouncing 
allegiance  to  the  British  government,  asserted  the  Independ- 
ence of  these  United  States.*     They  left,  —  they  were  com- 

*  The  Council  of  Massachusetts  directed  (July  17, 1776)  that  a  copy  of 
the  Declaration  should  be  sent  to  each  minister  of  every  denomination  in  the 
State,  to  be  read  to  his  congregation,  and  then  handed  to  the  town  clerks, 
"  who  are  required  to  record  the  same  in  their  respective  town  or  district 
books,  there  to  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  thereof."  It  is  found  in  Dor- 
chester Records,  III.  p.  461-5. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  compare  the  Declaration  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the  4th  July,  1776,  with  that  of  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  of  the  26th  of  July, 
VOL.  UI.  44 
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camped  upon  the  fair  eminences  of  our  cities,  ships  of  war 
with  springs  on  their  cables  moored  in  front  of  our  crowded 
quays,  artillery  planted  open-mouthed  in  our  principal  streets, 
at  the  doors  of  our  houses  of  assemblyj  their  morning  and 
evening  salvos  proclaiming  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  smi, 
that  we  are  the  subjects  and  they  the  lords,  —  all  these  hide- 
ous phantoms  of  the  long  colonial  night  swept  off  by  the 
first  sharp  volley  on  Lexington  Green. 

Well  might  Samuel  Adams  exclaim,  as  he  heard  it,  '*  Oh, 
what  a  glorious  morning  is  this!"  glorious,  but  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  human  glories,  the  germ  and  the  fruit  of  sorrow, 
sanctified  with  tears  and  sealed  with  blood.  Precious  lives 
are  to  be  sacrificed,  great  trials  public  and  private  to  be 
endured,  seven  years  of  war  are  to  desolate  the  land,  patriot 
armies  are  to  march  with  bloody  feet  over  ice-clad  fields,  a 
cloud  of  anxiety  must  hang  over  the  prospects  of  one  genera- 
tion of  the  yomig,  while  another  of  the  aged  go  down  to  the 
grave  before  the  vision  is  fulfilled:  —  but  still  glorious  at 
home  and  abroad,  — glorious  for  America,  and,  strange  as  the 
word  may  sound,  glorious  even  for  England !  Lord  Chat- 
ham **  rejoiced "  that  America  had  resisted.  Surely  Chat- 
ham never  rejoiced  in  the  shame  of  England;  he  rejoiced 
that  America  had  resisted,  because  she  resisted  on  the  great 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty.  Burke,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  contest,  \^Tote  these  golden  words :  "  We  view  the  es- 
tabUshmeni  of  the  British  Colonies  on  principles  of  hberty,  as 
that  which  is  to  render  this  kingdom  venerable  to  future  ages. 
In  comi>ari3on  of  this  we  regard  all  the  victories  and  con- 
quests of  our  warlike  ancestors  or  of  our  own  times  as  bar- 
barous and  vulgar  distinctions,  in  which  many  nations  whom 
we  look  upon  with  little  respect  or  value,  have  equalled  if  not 
exceeded  us.  This  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  England  !  *'  • 
All  the  victories  and  conquests  of  our  warlike  ancestors  or  of 
om*  own  times  — Plantagenets  and  Tudors  ;  Crecy,  Poictiers, 
Agincourt;  Dunkirk  and  Calais;  Jamaica  and  Gibraltar;  the 
Cromwells  and  the  Blakes ;  the  Williams  and  the  Georges ; 


•  Biirke'8  Works,  Vol.  U,  40S. 
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the  triumphs  of  Marlborough  at  the  gates  of  France,  the 
thunders  of  Clive  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  all,  in 
Burke's  judgment,  barbarous  distinctions,  vulgar  fame,  com- 
pared with  "the  peculiar  glory"  of  founding  a  colonial 
empire  on  the  principles  of  liberty ! 

Of  the  great  events  which  influenced  the  result  of  the  Revc 
tion,  few  are  more  important  than  that  which  took  place 
within  our  limits.  At  Lexington  and  Concord  the  great 
appeal  to  arms  was  irrevocably  made.  As  the  alarm  of  that 
day  spread  through  the  country,  the  men  of  Dorchester  has- 
tened .to  the  field.  They  stood  side  by  side  with  their  coun- 
trymen, from  every  part  of  New  England,  when  the  great 
question  of  the  capacity  of  a  patriotic  militia  to  contend 
with  veteran  troops  was  decided  at  Bunker  Hill.  But  the 
occupation  of  our  Heights  produced  a  distinct  strategic  result, 
not  inferior  in  importance  to  any  other  in  the  whole  war.  It 
was  literally  victoria  sine  clade;  a  noble  victory  achieved 
without  the  eflusion  of  blood. 

But.  there  is  another  circumstance  which  must  ever  clothe 
the  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights  with  an  affecting 
interest.  It  was  the  first  great  military  operation  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  revolutionary  war ;  not  a  battle,  indeed,  but  the 
preparation  for  a  battle  on  the  grandest  scale,  planned  with 
such  skill  and  executed  with  such  vigor,  as  at  once  to  para- 
lyze the  army  and  navy  of  the  enemy,  and  force  him,  with- 
out striking  a  blow,  to  an  ignominious  retreat.  Washington 
was  commissioned  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American 
Armies  on  the  day  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought. 
The  siege  of  Boston  had  been  already  formed;  and  those 
noble  lines  of  circumvallation,  twelve  miles  in  compass,  of 
which  some  faint  remains  may  still  be  traced,  had  been  drawn 
along  the  high  grounds  of  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Rox- 
bury,  and  Dorchester.  An  adventurous  expedition  against 
Quebec  had  failed  ;  partial  collisions  had  taken  place  where- 
ever  there  were  royal  forces  throughout  the  country;  but 
nothing  decisive  was  brought  about,  and  a  feverish  excite- 
ment pervaded  the  continent.  Congress  was  still  conducting 
the  war  without  a  constitutional  existence ;  and  alj  eyes  and 
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ence  of  the  principles  of  solid  national  growth  which  gave 
character  to  the  earliest  settlements  of  Massachusetts,  and  of 
which,  thank  heaven,  the  force  is  not  yet  expended ;  of  that 
love  of  liberty  which  prompted  the  Declaration  of  liidepend- 
ence  J  and  of  that  spirit  of  fraternal  affection  which  pro- 
duced the  last  great  fruit  of  the  Revolution, — ^the  union  of  the 
States  under  a  constitution  of  confederated  republican  gov- 
ernment,— our  country  has  increased  in  population,  in  wealth, 
in  strength,  in  all  that  benefits  or  adorns  the  societies  of  men, 
till  it  stands  the  admiration  of  the  world,  0  farttmaios 
nindumf  sua  si  bona  norint  /  Happy,  too  happy,  did  we  but 
know  our  blessings*  Perfection  belongs  to  nothing  human, 
Tinaes  of  trial  have  come  upon  the  country,  at  diflcrent 
periods;  wars  abroad  and  dissensions  at  home,  —  alarming 
junctures  of  affairs ;  —  and  these  vicissitudes  must  be  antici- 
pated in  time  to  come  as  they  have  happened  in  time  past 
But  hitherto  an  unfailing  good  Providence  has  carried  us 
through  the  trials,  without  which  this  world  would  come  too 
near  perfection.  Let  us,  my  fellow-citizensj  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  the  nation's  burth,  rescue  one  day  from  the  cruel 
dominion  of  those  passions  which  fill  us  with  bitterness 
toward  each  other,  and  unite  in  the  hope,  that  we  shall  still 
be  sustained  by  the  same  Almighty  arm  which  bore  our 
fathers  over  the  waters,  which  supported  them  under  the 
hardships  of  the  first  settlement,  —  conducted  them  through 
the  difficulties  of  the  colonial  period,  ^ — protected  them 
amidst  the  dangers  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  —  and  has 
guided  their  career  as  an  independent  State. 

Thus,  my  Mendsj  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot  where, 
in  my  early  childhood,  I  acquired  the  first  elements  of  learn- 
ing at  one  of  those  public  schools,  which  are  the  glory  and 
strength  of  New  England,  I  have  spoken  to  you  imperfectly 
of  the  appropriate  topics  of  the  day.  Retired  from  pub- 
lic life,  without  the  expectation  or  the  wish  to  return  to  it, 
but  the  contrary,  —  grateful  for  the  nmuerous  marks  of  pub- 
lic confidence  which  I  have  received,  and  which  I  feel  to  be 
beyond  my  merits,  —  respecting  the  convictions  of  thowe  from 
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whom  I  have  at  any  time  dijflfered,  and  asking  the  same  jus- 
tice for  my  own, — I  confess,  fellow-citizens,  that  few  things 
would  better  please  me  than  to  find  a  quiet  retreat  in  my 
native  town,  where  I  might  pass  the  rest  of  my  humble 
career  in  the  serious  studies  and  tranquil  pursuits  which  befit 
the  decline  of  life,  till  the  same  old  bell  should  announce  that 
the  chequered  scene  is  over,  and  the  weary  is  at  rest 
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Th:e  more  tliaii  usual  interest  of  the  occasion  on  which  the  preceding 
oration  was  ddiTCredj  has  seemed  to  make  it  proper  to  place  the  follow- 
ing correspondence  on  record.  A  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
day  will  be  found  appended  to  the  original  editdon.* 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


I^ETTER  TO  KE.  KVXRKTT  FROM  THE  CJITIZBKa  OF  DORCHESTER. 

0ORCH15STBB,  October  10,  1853. 
Hon,  Edward  Eterett, 

Sir  J  —  Actuated  by  raotives  of  public  good^  and  believing  in  the  salutary 
teachings  of  national  eveote  when  contemplated  with  an  inquiring  spirit  and 
enlightened  judgment — the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Dorchester,  without 
distinction  of  party,  are  desirous  of  celebrating  the  4Lli  of  July,  1854,  in  a 
manner  that  simll  prove  creditable  to  that  ancient  town,  instructive  to  the 
youngj  renovating  to  the  aged,  and  morally  profitable  to  the  nation. 

Although  the  occasion  ie  one  of  annual  occurrence,  its  magnitude  increasea 
with  every  revolution  of  the  great  wheel  of  progress,  and  the  growing  and 
diversified  interests  of  the  country  are  unceasingly  presenting  new  and  mo- 
mentous questions  to  be  studied,  illustrated,  and  explained.  The  asylum  of 
freedom,  and  equally  the  director  of  progres^i,  America,  in  her  youth,  stands 
in  the  highly  reaponsible  positions  of  both  protector  and  pioneer  ;  and 
while  it  is  her  ambition  to  secure  an  unquestionable  efHciency  in  the 
one^  it  is  no  less  her  pride  to  aim  at  the  highest  standard  of  wisdom  in 
the  other. 

Placed  in  such  fearful  relations  of  responsibility,  and  held  sttricdy  account- 
able to  posterity  for  the  faithfolneas  with  which  they  pcrtbrm  the  sacred 
duties  of  citizenship,  the  American  people  owe  It  to  the  achievements  of  the 
past,  to  the  bloody  toils  and  sacrifices  of  their  aocestora  ;  to  their  hopes  and 

•  DorehcjJter  in  1630,  1776,  and  1856;  an  oration  delivered  on  the  fourth  of  July,, 
1866,  by  Edward  Everett.  Alio  an  account  of  the  proceedings  iij  Dorchester  Kt 
th«  celebration  of  the  day.  Boston,  printed  imd  published  by  David  Clapp,  16M. 
pp.  U8. 
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aspirations  as  immortal  bdngs  for  the  a^vancetnent  of  their  descendants, 
and  to  the  universal  canse  of  humamty  in  the  immeaiUTable  futuret  —  bo  to 
sanctify  and  ennoble  the  great  birthday  of  freedom  hj  constantlj  associat- 
ing with  it  the  cheering  and  weighty  events  of  progress,  ^  to  render  identi- 
cal the  power  of  knowledge  and  the  btesaings  of  freedom.  The  intellect 
should  be  trained  to  acknowledge  and  to  practise  the  true  means  of  ha*ppi- 
ness.  Such  a  iheme  demands  a  patriot'a  epint^a  statesman's  knowledge^ 
'and  a  master^s  skill.  It  is  a  lesson  t^o  be  tangbt  to  an  entire  nation f  —  to  the 
observers  of  all  nations.  It  is  a  lubject  narrowed  to  no  limits  of  township, 
commonwealth^  or  country,  but  iUimitable  as  the  working!  in  the  invisible 
and  unfathomable  depths  and  rec-esaes  of  the  souL 

The  humble- but  aneient  town  of  Dorchester,  though  once  the  cbief  of 
New  England,  affords  but  a  slender  stock  of  materials  for  the  scnitinizing 
historian.  Still  its  annals  are  not  entirely  void  of  national  interest  Its 
early  example  of  town  organization,  and  the  xeal  of  her  eon i  to  extend  the 
domain  of  truth,  and  to  give  form  to  the  colonizing  spirit  in  distant  sections 
of  the  continent,  were  characteristic  indications  of  its  first  settlers.  Its 
Heights  were  made  to  frown  upon  an  invading  foe^  and  ita  brave  citizens 
were  among  the  first  to  resist  the  acta  of  British  oppression.  Its  hills 
were  honored  by  a  Bowdoin,  and  iba  plains  by  a  Stoughton  and  an 
Everett. 

In  asking  you  to  address  the  people  of  Dorchester,  and  such  others  afi  may 
honor  ^he  occasion  with  their  presence^  on  the  4th  of  July  1854,  the  sub- 
scribers are  not  unmindfiil  of  your  important  and  laborious  posltton  In  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  and  of  those  numerous  engagements  ever  incident  to 
the  transcendent  gifls  and  acquirements  of  mind  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
the  place  of  your  nativity  may  be  regarded  in  the  present  case  with  an 
indulgent  and  special  consideration^  —  believing,  as  we  do,  that  whatever 
and  whenever  you  spe^  as  a  statesman,  the  people  of  a  nation  will  seek  to 
become  acquainted  with  your  counsels. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  condderations  of  respect  and  esteem,  your 
most  obedient  servants  and  fellow-citizensi 


Oliver  Hall, 

Ebenezer  Eaton, 
Samuel  F.  Loud^ 
John  Kettdl, 
Edward  King, 
Daniel  Denny, 
David  Cummins, 
Charles  Hood, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Edwanl  Sharp, 
John  G.  Kaxro, 
Thomas  Groom, 


Thomas  Tremlett, 
Nathaniel  E.  Childs, 
Nathan  Carmth, 
Henry  Gardner, 
John  Barnard, 
Wm.  Worthington, 
Charles  Kanstead, 
M*  O.  Barry, 
Wm.  P.  Barnard, 
A.  C.  Dorr, 
Wm»  H»  Richardson, 
John  H.  SuiEuieri 
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M.  Field  Fowler, 

Samuel  Gilbert,  Jr.                   ^^| 

Lorenzo  Prouty, 

Charles  Emery,                         ^^^| 

Thomas  M.  Vinson, 

Williams  B.  Brooks,                 ^^| 

Elista  Preston, 

Charles  H  Pierce,                    ^^H 

E,  R  Tileston, 

0.  Putnam  Bacon,                   ^^^| 

William  D.  Swan, 

Ods  Wright,                              ^^H 

Wm.  H  Chamberiain,              ^^M 

Lewis  Pierce, 

Charles  Lane,                           ^^^H 

Elea^er  J.  Bispliaiii, 

J.  W.  Pottle,                             ^^M 

Darius  Brewer, 

Wm.  F.  Worthington,              ^^M 

J.  B,  Robb, 

Elisha  H  Preston,                   ^^H 

John  H.  Robinson, 

John  Preston,  2d,               ^^^^^M 

Ebcnezer  Clapp, 

Richard  Pitts,                     ^^^H 

George  Richardson, 

0.  A  Farwelt,                         ^^^| 

John  llichardson, 

George  M.  Browne,                  ^^^| 

Cameling  Bird, 

John  W.  Blanchaid,                 ^^M 

William  RichardsoB, 

Edmund  Wright,                     ^^H 

Kahum  Cap^n, 

Wm.  E.  Abbot,                        ^^1 

j^^^^K 

Edward  Everett  Rice, 

Robert  Fierce,                          ^^^H 

^^^^H 

James  Tucker,  Jr, 

S.  B.  Pierce,                             ^^H 

^^^^^1 

Nath'l  E.  Tucker, 

Robert  Vose,                                  V 

^^^^1 

Wm.  E.  Vincent, 

Samuel  E,  Sawyer,                          ■ 

^^^^^B 

James  Sivret, 

James  W.  Sever,  . 

^^^^1 

Henry  J,  Gardner, 

Charies  P.  Ripley, 

^^^^^M 

Eben,  Clapp,  Jr. 

Roswell  Gleason, 

^^^^M 

Seth  C.  Jones, 

George  Haynes, 

^^^^^1 

C,  M.  Thompson, 

K  F.  Tolman, 

^^^^^H 

E.  P.  Robinson, 

Nath'l  R  Safford, 

^^^^B 

Harvey  Howe, 

Amasa  Pray, 

^^^^^1 

W.  A.  Gilbert, 

Ebenexer  Holdeii, 

^^^^H 

Charles  Hunt, 

Robert  Codman, 

^^^^H 

Amos  Upham, 

William  Tolman, 

^^^^1 

Charles  Bradlee, 

Benjamin  Gushing, 

^^^^^B 

Robert  Richardson, 

Benjamin  Jacobs, 

^^^^H 

Samuel  J.  Capen, 

John  W.  Farter, 

^^^^H 

Joseph  Tnttle, 

Robert  Rhodes, 

^^^^H 

Thomaa  M.  Moael  j, 

Nathan  Holbrook, 

^^^^^B 

Nathi  W,  Tileston, 

John  P.  Spooner, 

^^^^1 

John  C.  Brown, 

Eben  Tolman, 

^^^^B 

Charles  B.  Peirce, 

George  C.  Thacher, 

^^^^H 

Charles  Howe, 

John  J*  May, 

^^^^B 

Elijah  Vose, 

J}.  E,  Wadleigh, 

^^^^H 

James  Jenkins, 

Daniel  Lane, 

^^^^H 

William  Clap, 

John  Mcars, 

■ 

T.  J.  Vinton, 

Barnabas  Daris, 

H 
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James  Swan, 
William  Pope,  Jr. 
J.  P.  Clapp, 
Edward  Janris, 
Charles  Ansoige, 
T.  H.  Cleayelaiid, 
Wm.  B.  Austin, 
Augustus  Brown, 
William  T.  Andrews, 
Oliver  Downing, 
James  H.  Upham, 
Enoch  Train, 
Samuel  Swan, 
Dean  F.  BatHes, 
Bradish  Billings, 
John  O.  B.  Minot, 
Fred.  R  Hassam, 
Samuel  Hall, 
E.  H.  B.  Buggies, 
John  Burt, 
Edmund  J.  Baker, 


Thomas  Howe, 
Samuel  B.  Pierce,  ^d, 
Isaac  Clapp, 
W.F.  Temple, 
H.  Temple, 
Cheeyer  Newhall, 
Edward  Jones, 
Wm.  M.  Jackson, 
Frederick  Nichols, 
John  Fox, 
6*  W.  Boyntoo, 
Thomas  C.  Wales, 
NathlHall, 
Henry  Lunt, 
George  W.  Porter, 
Geoige  Yendell, 
S.S.  Curds, 
J.  H.  Pkaj, 
John  A.  Praji 
Wm.  H.  'PxBsj, 


UBTTEB  OF  COBfMITTEE   OF  INVITATION. 

DoBConffBB,  October  10,  18M. 
Hon.  Edwabd  Eyebbtt, 

Sib  :  —  We  have  the  honor  to  present  to  yon  a  communication,  numer* 
ously  signed  by  citizens  of  Dorchester,  and  respectfhlly  ask  that  yon  will 
give  to  the  subject  of  it  the  most  fiiTOvable  consideration  consistent  with 
your  conviclions  of  duty.  * 

The  Committee,  in  performing  the  agreeable  duly  asdgned  to  them,  take 
great  pleasure  in  extending  to  you  the  assurance,  that  could  the  celebration 
take  place  as  proposed  in  the  communication  now  presented,  it  has  the  prom- 
ise of  being  singularly  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  unanimity  and  of  patri- 
otism. 

With  high  considerations  of  respect  and  true  regard,  we  have  the  honor 
to  be  your  most  obedient  servants, 

Mabshall  p.  Wildbb, 
Dakibl  Dbnnt, 
William  T.  Andbbws, 
Nahum  Capbn, 
Bobbbt  Codman, 
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MB,  EVEEETT'S  REPLY. 


Bo8TOii»  November  SO,  1864^ 
Gentlemen  :  — 

You  are  aware ^  througli  mj  personal  communication g  with  Mr.  Capen, 
of  til e  reasons  wliich  prevented  me,  a  twelvemonth  since,  from  returning  a 
formal  answer  to  the  iuritation  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  citizens  of 
Dorchester,  transnaitted  to  me  with  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  October,  1853, 
to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  4th  of  July  of  the  present  year. 

My  congressional  duties  at  that  time  forbade  my  entering  into  an  engage- 
roent  for  the  4th  of  July  laat^  and  you  were  pleased  to  propose  the  extension 
of  the  invitation  to  the  4th  of  July,  1855. 

I  cannot  but  feel  gratifiej  and  honored  by  an  invitation  proceeding  from 
BO  large  a  number  of  the  most  respected  citiiiens  of  the  town  where  I  was 
born  and  passed  my  childhood,  and  at  whose  fichools  I  received  the  rudimente 
of  my  educatiou.  I  have  been  obliged  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  great  number  of  applicationa  to  address  public  meetings  of  every 
kind,  to  excuse  myself  almost  altogether  j  and  I  might  find,  in  the  state  of 
my  health  and  other  domestic  circumstances,  an  apology  for  declining  this 
invitation.  But  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity! to  address  my  fellow-citizens  of  Dorchester,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  and  to  unite  with  tbem  in  a  festival,  wliich,  as  I  infer  from  the  commu- 
nication with  which  you  have  &vored  me,  has  been  projected  with  more  than 
usual  thoughtful  reference  to  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  great 
5vent  commemorated. 

With  these  feelings,  gentlemen,  I  accept  with  pleasure  the  invitation 
which  I  have  received  through  you  from  a  large  number  of  the  citizeuB 
of  Dorchester,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  deliver  an  oration  before 
them  on  the  fourth  of  July  next, 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  gentiemen,  aneerely  yours, 

EDWAHD  EVERETT. 

HOK.    MARaHALX.   p.    WlIJ>KB, 

Paa'Iel  Denny,  Esq. 
William  T.  Akdrews,  E§q. 
KABim  Gapen,  Esq* 

BOBERT    OODMAIT,   Eo^ 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL/ 


Mb.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  mt  Young  Fbihndb 
OF  BOTH  Sexes:  — 
I  BEALLT  rise  with  no  little  diffidence  to  address  yon  at 
ibis  time.  You  have  remarked  truly,  sir,  that  I  never  before 
have  had  the  happiness  to  be  present  on  an  occasion  like  this. 
Many  years  ago  in  old  times,  I  used  to  go  to  the  old 
"  school  dinner  "  —  a  very  different  afl^,  my  Mends,  I  assure 
you,  &om  that  which  has  called  us  together  on  this  occasion. 
I  do  not  wish  to  speak  disparagingly  of  former  days,  or  of 
any  thing  that  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  dty  fiatherB 
in  the  olden  time,  but  it  used  to  be  a  feast  of  rather  an 
unintellectual  character.  Eating  and  drinking,  after  a  labori- 
ous day,  was  the  greatest  part  of  the  occupation  at  that  time 
at  the  school  dinner.  There  was  nothing  of  that  which 
now  surrounds  us,  nothing  of  the  intellectual  treats  pre- 
pared for  us  in  these  odes  and  songs,  these  flowers  from  the 
field  of  nature,  and  these  fairer  flowers,  where  intellect,  and 
grace,  and  loveliness  are  added  to  the  red  and  white,  which 

'*  Nature's  own  sweet  and  onnning  hand  laid  on." 

I  have,  however,  had  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  the 
particular  request  of  the  committee,  that  I  would  be  present 
on  this  occasion  and  say  a  few  words  to  our  young  friends. 
Dr.  Shurtleff,  in  desiring  me  to  do  so,  suggested  as  a  reason, 
that  my  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  which 

*  Remarks  made  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  28d  July,  1S65,  at  iihe  Annual 
Festival  of  die  Boston  Public  Scliods. 

(866) 
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began  as  a  pupil  fifty-two  years  ago,  ceases  this  year  as  a 
parent.  Having  enjoyed  their  great  advantages  in  my  own 
person,  and  that  of  my  son,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  kind  of  duty  to 
say  a  grateful  word  at  parting. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  sir,  fifty-two  years  last  April  since  I 
beganj  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  to  attend  the  reading  and 
UTriting  schools  in  North  Bennett  street  The  reading  school 
was  under  Master  Little,  (for  "  Young  America ''  had  not  yet 
repudiated  that  title,)  and  the  wTiting  school  was  kept  by 
Master  Tileston.  Master  Little,  in  spit^  of  his  name,  was  a 
giant  in  stature — six  feet  four,  at  least  —  and  somewhat 
wedded  to  the  past*  He  struggled  earnestly  against  the 
change  then  taking  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  w,  and 
insisted  on  our  saying  motwoment  and  imtur.  But  I  acquired, 
under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought  in  those  days  a  very  tol- 
erable knowledge  of  Lindley  Murray^s  abridgment  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  could  parse  almost 
any  sentence  in  the  American  Preceptor-  Master  Tileston 
was  a  writing-master  of  the  old  school.  He  set  the  copies 
himself,  and  taught  that  beautiful  old  Boston  handwriting, 
which,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  has  in  the  march  of  innovation 
(which  is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  improvement)  been 
changed  very  little  for  the  better.  Master  Tileston  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  found  a  qualification  for  his  call- 
ing as  a  writing-master,  in  what  might  have  seemed  at  first 
to  threaten  to  be  an  obstruction.  The  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  had  been  contracted  and  stiffened  in  early  life,  by  a 
bum,  but  were  fixed  in  just  the  position  to  hold  a  pen,  a 
penknife,  and  a  rattan  1  As  they  were  also  considerably  in- 
durated, they  served  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  discipline. 
A  copy  badly  written  or  a  blotted  page  was  sometimes  visited 
with  an  infliction  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the 
beak  of  a  bald  eagle.  I  speak,  sir,  from  observation  not  from 
experience.  His  long  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity -shop 
of  confiscated  balls,  tops,  penknives,  marbles,  and  jews-harps ; 
the  accumulation  of  forty  years.  I  desire,  however,  to  speak 
of  him  with  gratitude,  for  he  put  me  on  the  track  of  an 
acquisition  which  has  been  extremely  useful  to  me  in  after- 
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life,  —  that  of  a  plain,  legible  hand.  I  remained  at  these 
schools  about  sixteen  months,  and,  on  leaving  them,  had  the 
good  fortune  in  1804  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  tiie 
English  department 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  (during  which  I  attended  a 
private  school  taught  by  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster,  a  distinguished 
gentleman  of  New  Hampshire,  and  on  occasion  of  his  ab- 
sence, by  his  much  more  distinguished  and  ever  memorable 
brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of  law  in 
Boston,)  I  went  to  the  Latin  school,  then  slowly  emerging 
from  a  state  of  extreme  depression.  It  was  kept  in  School 
street,  where  the  Horticultural  Hall  now  stands.  Those  who 
judge  of  what  the  Boston  Latin  School  ought  to  be  from  tiie 
spacious  and  commodious  building  in  Bedford  street,  can 
form  but  littie  idea  of  the  old  school-house.  It  contained  but 
one  room,  heated  in  the  winter  by  an  iron  stove,  which  sent 
up  a  funnel  into  a  curious  brick  chimney  built  down  from  the 
roof,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  eight 
feet  from  the  floor,  being,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  held  in  the 
air  to  the  roof  I  hardly  know  how,  perhaps  by  bars  of  iron. 
The  boys  had  to  take  their  turns  in  winter  in  coming  early  to 
the  school-house,  to  open  it;  to  make  a  fire  sometimes  of  wet 
logs  and  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  other  combustibles,  if 
such  they  might  be  called ;  to  sweep  out  the  room,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  shovel  a  path  through  the  snow  to  the  street. 
These  were  not  very  fiauscinating  duties  for  an  urchin  of  ten 
or  eleven ;  but  we  lived  through  it,  and  were  perhaps  not  the 
worse  for  having  to  turn  our  hand  to  these  littie  offices. 

The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not 
higher  than  that  of  material  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read 
pretty  much  the  same  books  —  or  books  of  the  same  class— 
in  Latin  and  Greek  as  are  read  now,  with  the  exception  of  tiie 
Greek  Testament,  but  we  read  them  in  a  very  cursory  and 
superficial  manner.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  languages,  to  the  deduction  of  words  firom 
their  radical  elements,  to  the  niceties  of  construction,  still 
less  tx>  prosody.  I  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentameter 
verse,  till  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  a  son  at  School  in  Lon« 
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doH}  who  ooeawmally  required  a  little  aid  in  that  way.  The 
subsidiary  and  illustrative  branches  were  wholly  unknown  in 
the  Latin  School  in  1805.  Such  a  thing  as  a  school  library, 
a  book  of  reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a  classic,  a  map,  a 
blackboard^  an  engraving  of  an  ancient  building,  or  a  copy 
of  a  work  of  ancient  art,  such  as  now  adorn  the  walls  of  our 
schools,  was  as  little  known  as  the  electric  telegraph.  If  our 
children,  who  possess  all  these  appliances  and  aids  to  learn- 
ing, do  not  greatly  excel  their  parents,  they  will  be  much  to 
blame. 

At  this  school,  in  1806,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive 
the  Franklin  medal,  which,  however,  as  well  as  that  received 
at  the  English  School  in  1804,  during  my  absence  fiom  th« 
country  in  early  life,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose,  I  beg- 
ged my  friend,  Dr.  Shurtleff,  a  year  or  more  ago,  to  replace 
them — these  precious  trophies  of  my  school-boy  days  —  at 
my  expense,  which  he  has  promised  to  do.  He  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  keep  his  word ;  but  as,  in  addition  to  his  other 
numerous  professional  and  official  occupations,  he  is  engaged 
in  editing  the  Records  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth 
Colonies,  in  about  twenty-five  volumes  folio,  and  is  bringing 
out  the  work  at  the  mte  of  five  or  six  volumes  a  year,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  excuse  hira  for  not  attending  to  my  medals; 
although,  like  Julius  Caesar,  the  Doctor  possesses  the  faculty 
of  doing  three  or  foiu*  things  at  the  same  time,  and  aU  with 
great  precision  and  thoroughness.  I  take  this  public  occasion 
to  bring  the  matter  to  his  recollection,  and  I  think  now,  unless 
he  has  a  much  poorer  memory  than  I  believe  he  possesses,  he 
will  not  forget  it 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  schools  of  Boston  have  improved  within 
fifty  years,  beyond  what  any  one  will  readily  conceive,  who 
has  not  in  his  own  person  made  the  examination.  I  have 
made  it  myself  only  with  reference  to  the  Latin  School,  but 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  the 
others.  The  support,  of  the  schools  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
first  care  of  the  city  government;  and  the  public  expenditure 
upon  them  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in 
any  city  in  the  world.     I  had  occasion  last  week  to  make  a 
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statement  on  this  subject,  to  a  gentleman  fircxa  a.  distant  pert 
of  the  country,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  the  richest  indi- 
vidual in  Boston  could  not,  with  all  his  money,  procure  better 
schooling  for  his  son  than  the  public  schools .  furnish  to  the 
child  of  the  poorest  citizen,  he  was'l<)st  iu  adjiuration.  I  da 
not  think  the  people  of  Boston  themselves  value  as  they  ought 
the  privilege  which  they  possess  in  having  that  education 
brought  to  their  doors,  for  which  parents  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  country  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  a  bundled  or 
a  thousand  miles  from  home ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  home- 
sickness and  heart-sickness  of  the  poor  children,  who,  at  the 
age  when  the  affections  are  tender,  are  ttuis  banished  from  ti^ 
paternal  roof;  and  we  may  well  repeat  the  inquiry  of  Cicero: 
"•  Ubi  enim  aut  jucundius  morarentur  quam  in  patria,*  ant 
pudicitius  continerentur  quam  sub  ocuUs  parentum,  aut  mi** 
nore  sumtu  quam  domi  ?  " 

In  a  word,  sir,  when  the  PuUic  Library  shall  be  completed^ 
(and  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  city  government  it  is 
making  the  most  satisfactory  progress,)  whidi  I  have  alwa]^* 
legarded  as  the  necessary  supplement  to  our  schools,  I 'do 
really  think  that  Boston  will  possess  an  educational  system, 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  world. 

Let  me,  sir,  before  I  sit  down,  congratulate  the  bop  and 
girls  on  their  success,  who  as  medal  schoiars  ore  privileged  to 
be  here.  The  reward  they  have  now  received  for  thrir  eaily 
efforts  is  designed  as  an  incentive  to  future  exertion ;  without 
which  the  Franklin  medal  will  be  rather  a  disgrace  than  a 
credit  to  them.  But  let  them  also  bear  their  honors  with 
meekness.  Of  their  school  mates  of  both  sexes  who  have 
failed  to  attain  these  coveted  distinctions,  some,  less  endowed 
with  natural  talent,  hajre  probably  made  exertions  equally  if 
not  more  meritorious;  some  have  failed  through  ill-health. 
Some  whom  you  now  leave  a  good  way  behind  will  come 
straining  after  you  and  perhaps  surpass  you  in  the  great  race 
of  life.  Let  your  present  superior  good  fortune,  my  young 
friends,  have  no  other  effect  than  to  inspire  you  with  consider- 
ateness  and  kind  feeling  towards  your  school  mates.  Let 
not  the  dark  passions,  and  base  selfish  and  party  feelings  which 
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lead  grown  men  to  hate  and  viliiyj  and  seek  to  injure  each 
other,  find  entrance  into  your  young  and  innocent  bosoms. 
Let  these  early  honors  lead  you  to  a  more  strict  observance 
of  the  eleventh  commandment,  toward  those  whom  you  have 
distanced  in  these  school-day  rivalriesj  or  who  from  any  cause 
have  been  prevented  from  sharing  with  you  the  enjoyments 
of  this  hour  j  and  as  you  may  not  aO  know  exactly  what  the 
eleventh  commandment  is,  I  will  end  a  poor  speech  by  telling 
you  a  good  story. 

The  celebrated  Archbishop  Usher  was,  in  his  younger  days, 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland^  at  a  place  where  his  person 
and  character  were  alike  unknown.  Stripped  of  every  thing, 
he  wandered  to  the  house  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  in 
search  of  shelter  and  relief,  craving  assistance  as  a  brother 
clergyman.  The  dignitary,  struck  with  his  squalid  appear* 
ance  after  the  wreck,  distrusted  his  tale,  and  doubted  his 
character ;  and  said  that,  so  far  from  being  a  clergyman,  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  even  tell  how  many  commandments  there 
were*  "  I  can  at  once  satisfy  you,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "  that 
I  am  not  the  ignorant  impostor  you  take  me  for.  There  are 
eleven  commandments,"  This  answer  confirmed  the  digni- 
tary in  his  suspicions  ;  and  he  replied  with  a  sneer,  "  Indeed, 
there  are  but  ten  commandments  in  my  Bible ;  tell  me  the 
eleventh,  and  I  will  relieve  you."  "  Here  it  is,"  said  the 
Archbishop, "  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  tb 
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Mr.  McKay, — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  Although  I  perceive  from  flie 
manner  in  which  our  host  has  presented  me  to  yon  that  some- 
thing is  expected  from  me,  yet  I  must  say  I  think  it  ia  an  oc> 
casion  where  any  thing  like  a  set  speech  would  be  not  only 
unusual,  but  very  much  out  of  place.  My  friend  Mr.  KendaU, 
if  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  will  bear  me  witness,  tiiat 
when  he  proposed  to  me  the  gratificatioi}  of  being  present  on 
this  occasion  nothing  was  said  about  speech  making;  and 
most  certainly  I  find  myself  here  entirely  unprepared  for  any 
thing  formal.  By  a  workman  and  architect  like  Mr.  McKay, 
a  mere  orator  must  be  regarded  very  much  in  the  light  of  a 
land-lubber ;  and  if  one  should  come  down  here  to  sport  witii 
his  tropes  and  figures  on  tide  water,  he  would  be  thought  to 
be  playing  a  superfluous  and  foolish  part  We  look  to  you, 
Mr.  McKay,  for  entertainment  on  this  occasion.  We  have 
not  come  here,  I  am  sure,  to  have  our  ears  tickled  witii  figores 
of  rhetoric,  but  to  hear  the  music  of  your  maUet  knocking 
away  the  last  block,  and  sending  off  your  beautifril  vessel  to 
its  destined  element. 

You  were  good  enough,  however,  to  present  me  as  the  friend 
of  that  great  and  good  man,  whose  loss  we,  as  well  as  the 
whole  country,  have  so  much  reason  to  deplore.  For  myseli^ 
and  in  behalf  of  others  whom  I  see  around  me,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  expressing  the  great  gratification  which  we  have 
all  experienced  in  witnessing  this  successfrd  launch.     We  are 

*  Remarks  made  at  the  rendence  of  Mr.  Donald  McKay,  oa  the  occMkm 
of  the  launch  of  the  ship  <*  Defender,"  on  the  28th  July,  1855. 
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indebted  to  you,  sir,  and  also  to  the  owners,  for  the  tribute 
you  have  paid  to  this  great  man,  who  is  honored  by  the  name 
your  beautiful  vessel  bears,  as  the  "  Defender  of  the  Consti- 
tution." It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  behold  his  well -repre- 
sented and  majestic  figure  upon  the  prow,  looking  down 
upon  the  waters  as  the  vessel  glided  into  its  appointed  ele- 
ment, as  if  he  commanded  them,  now  that  he  is  gone,  as  he 
commanded  the  hearts  of  men  while  livings  Sir,  it  is  a 
just  tribute  to  his  patriotism,  to  his  long  and  faithful,  and 
must  I  not  add,  ill-requited  services.  He  did  defend  the  Cou- 
stitutionj  not  merely  as  every  good  citizen  is  obliged  in  duty 
to  defend  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  but  he 
defended  it  because  it  is  the  guaranty  of  inestimable  bless- 
ings, siurounding  us  on  every  side.  He  defended  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  because  he  felt,  as  you  and  I,  and 
all  of  us  feel,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  earthly  providence,  sDrround^ 
ing  us  alike  while  we  wake  and  while  we  sleep,  and  assur- 
ing us  an  amount  of  blessings,  such  as  I  firmly  believe  never 
before  were  enjoyed  by  any  other  people  since  the  creation 
of  this  world. 

Sir,  there  is  another  ground  on  which  it  was  appropriate  to 
give  his  well-earned  title  —  *'  The  Defender  "  —  to  this  noble 
vessel.  Mr.  Webster,  among  other  reasons,  supported  and 
defended  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  because  it 
spread  its  segis  over  the  commerce  of  the  country,  —  because 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  bulwark  of  commerce.  He  knew,  as  we 
all  know,  that  commerce  is  the  great  civUizer  of  nations  j  the 
parent  of  liberty,  of  the  arts,  of  refinement.  He  knew  fi-om 
the  history  of  our  own  country,  how  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  had  elevated  its  commerce  from  that  misera- 
ble point  of  depression  in  which  it  existed  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution ;  when  three  or  four  gentlemen,  Boston 
merchants,  were  obliged  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  two  or  three  small  vessels^  because  there 
was  not  capital  enough  in  one  man's  hands  to  build  a  vessel 
alone.  He  recollected  that  commerce  had  joined  the  States 
together,  and  he  did  not  forget  what  the  Constitution  had 
done  in  establishing  this  harmonious  intercourse  between  the 
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Nortii  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West  Instead  of 
revolutionary  legislation^  hostile  tariffii,  and  capricious  prohi-* 
bitions,  which  broke  up  the  country  and  divided  it  into  gov- 
ernments in  reality  foreign  towards  each  other,  he  knew  how 
much  the  Constitution  had  done  by  abcdishing  that  condition 
of  things,  and  bringing  us  all  into  the  prosperous  intercourse 
now  existing  between  the  several  States. 

This  noble  ship  which  has  just  been  launched,  will  soon 
spread  her  canvas  abroad  to  the  breeze,  but  as  her  Com- 
mander —  a  bmve  man  I  am  sure  he  will  be,  to  be  entrusted 
with  property  of  so  much  value  —  as  her  Commander  stands 
upon  her  deck  and  looks  towards  his  hcNue,  and  sees  his  na- 
tive shores  melting  in  the  distance,  he  may  be  assured  that 
the  best  wishes  of  numerous  Mends,  those  around  us  here  and 
others,  will  follow  him  over  the  deep.  He  may  be  sure,  too, 
that  to  no  point  however  distant  can  he  carry  his  vessel  whoe 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  <<  Defender  of  the  Constitution'', 
will  not  have  preceded  him.  He  can  enter  no  port  however 
distant,  where  the  flag  of  the  Union  which  his  vessel  bears 
will  not  be  a  sufficient  defence ;  and,  sir,  I  will  say  one  other 
thing,  although  you  are  present,  that  there  is  no  port  how- 
ever distant  which  he  can  reach,  where  a  ship  built  by  Donald 
McKay,  will  not  stand  "  A,  No.  1."  Yes,  sir,  and  if  there 
were  any  letter  coming  before  A,  or  any  figure  standing 
higher  than  1,  the  vessels  of  Donald  McKay  would  be  indi- 
cated by  that  letter  and  that  figuire. 

I  was  at  a  little  loss,  I  confess,  to  comprehend  the  secret 
of  the  great  success  which  has  attended  our  Mend  and  host 
Eighty-two  ships,  I  understand,  he  has  built,  —  all  vessels 
such  as  we  have  seen  to-day.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  were 
all  as  large,  but  they  were  as  well  built  Eighty-two  vessels ! 
No  one  else,  certainly,  has  done  morq  than  our  Mend  to  im- 
prove the  commercial  marine  of  this  country,  and  it  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  mystery  about  it  But  since 
I  have  been  under  this  roof  to-day  I  have  learned  the  secret  of 
it ;  excellent  family  government,  and  a  good  helpmeet  to  take 
counsel  with  and  encouragement  from.  A  fidr  proportion  of 
the  credit  and  praise  for  this  success  is,  I  am  sure,  due  to  our 
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amiable  and  aceompliahed  hostess.  I  congratulate  also  the 
father  of  our  host-,  who  is  present  with  us,  the  father  of  such  a 
son,  and  the  father  of  such  a  family*  He  has,  I  am  told, 
fourteen  sons  and  daughters,  and  fifty  grandchildren,  nine  of 
the  latter  having  been  born  during  the  last  year.  I  wish  to 
knowj  my  friends,  if  you  do  not  call  that  being  a  good  citi- 
zen? 

I  am  told^  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  our  friend  Mr.  Train 
first  heard  of  our  host^  Mr.  McKay,  at  Windsor  Castle,  in  Eng- 
land, several  years  ago,  and  what  he  then  heard  led  Mr.  Train 
to  place  that  confidence  in  him  which  has  never  failed  to  this 
hour.  Now  as  Windsor  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  British 
monarchs,  was  the  first  place  of  introduction,  may  we  not 
well  regard  our  friend  as  the  "  Sea  King  of  the  United 
States  ?  "  I  will  not,  however,  take  up  more  of  your  time, 
but  as  a  concluding  toast  I  propose  that  we  all  drink  the 
health  of 


Our  hont^  Mr,  Donald  McKaif :  —  A  successful  voyage  to  the  noble  Yesiel 
lie  has  Uimched  tliiB  moruiiig^  and  alt  prosperity  to  ber  eoterprising  awneiiy 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Oentlbmbn:  — 

I  HAVE  come  a  considerable  distance  this  morning,  (from 
Newport,)  at  the  request  of  the  committee  having  charge  of 
the  arrangements  for  this  meeting,  with  scarce  any  prepara^ 
tion  to  address  you  but  what  consists  in  a  most  heartfelt  par- 
ticipation in  the  feeling  which  calls  you  together.  I  come  to 
tell  you  that  already,  at  a  distance  from  home,  the  news  of 
Mr.  Lawrence's  decease  excites  the  same  deep  sympathy  as 
here.  With  ample  opportunities  to  witness  the  great  and 
excellent  qualities  which  made  him  so  respected  and  valued 
a  member  of  the  community,  acting  with  him  confidentially 
on  many  important  occasions,  public  and  private,  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  I  have  cherished  for  him  feelings  of  the 
warmest  personal  regard,  the  fruit  of  a  friendly  intercourse, 
commencing  with  my  entrance  upon  life  and  continued  with- 
out a  moment's  interruption  or  chill,  to  the  dose  of  his.  He 
was,  sir,  but  one  or  two  years  my  senior,  and  I  should  be 
wanting  in  common  sensibility  if,  on  this  occasion,  I  did  not 
associate  with  that  sorrowful  regret,  which  is  common  to  us 
all,  the  more  solemn  reflection,  that,  having  walked  side  by 
side  with  him  for  forty  years, — having  accompanied  him  to 
the  brink  of  the  "  narrow  sea"  which  "  divides  that  happy  land 
from  ours,"  —  in  a  few  years  only  at  most,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  that  narrow  sea  will  cease  to  divide  us. 

It  would  be  an  unseasonable  and  superfluous,  though  a 

*  Remarks  made  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  dtizeiis  of  Boston,  in  Fanenfl 
Hall,  CD  the  20th  of  August,  1855,  on  occanon  of  the  decease  of  the  Hon. 
Abbott  Lawrence 
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grateful  task,  before  this  assemblyj — composed  of  the  neigh- 
borSj  the  associates,  the  fellow-citizens  of  our  deceased  friend, 
—  to  attempt  minutely  to  relate  his  career  or  delineate  his 
character.  You  are  acquainted  with  them  trom  personal 
observation,  and  they  have  already  gone  forth,  on'  the  winga 
of  the  press,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  land.  You  have  been 
accustomed  to  hold  them  up  and  to  speak  of  them  as  a  most 
happy  specimen  of  the  life  and  qualities,  whichj  without  early 
advantages  over  the  rest  of  the  community,  are  naturally  pro- 
duced by  that  equality  of  condition  which  prevails  in  New 
England,  and  by  those  means  of  common  school  education, 
and  the  facilities  which  among  us  attend  a  virtuous,  energetic 
and  industrious  young  man  upon  his  entrance  on  the  world. 
You  habitually  point  to  him,  as  a  bright  example  of  the 
highest  social  position,  of  commanding  influence  over  others, 
of  overflowing  abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  attained  by 
the  calm  and  steady  exercise  of  homebred  virtues  and  prac- 
tical qualities,  by  the  energetic  and  unostentatious  pursuit  of 
an  industrious  career,  which  are  the  common  birthright  of 
the  country ;  and  the  greater  his  praise,  who  out  of  these 
familiar  elements  of  prosperity  was  able  to  rear  such  a  rare 
-and  noble  fabric  of  success. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  sir,  as  you  well  know,  belonged  to  that  class 
of  merchant:?,  who  raise  commerce  far  above  the  level  of  the 
selfish  pursuit  of  pri%'ate  gain.  He  contemplated  it  as  a 
great  calling  of  humanity,  having  high  duties  and  generous 
aims ;  one  of  the  noblest  developments  of  our  modern  civili- 
zation. I  know  these  were  his  views.  I  had  a  conversation 
with  him  many  years  ago,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  wa^ 
to  deliver  an  address  before  one  of  our  young  men's  associa- 
tions, and  I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  what  I  should  say  to 
the  young  men,  ''  Tell  them,"  said  he,  "  that  commerce  is 
not  a  mercenary  pursuit,  but  an  honorable  calling.  Tell 
them  that  the  hand  of  God  has  spread  out  these  mighty 
oceans,  not  to  separate  but  to  unite  the  families  of  men ;  and 
that  the  various  climates  of  the  earth  and  their  different  pro- 
ducts are  designed  by  Providence  to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
mutually   beneficial    intercourse    between   distant  regions." 
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Mr.  Lawrence  was  justly  proud  of  the  character  of  a  Boston 
merchant,  and  that  character  suffered  nothing  at  bis  hands. 
His  business  life  extended  over  two  or  three  of  those  terrible 
convulsions,  which  shake  the  pillars  of  the  oommercial  world, 
but  they  disturbed  in  no  degree  the  solid  foundations  of  his 
prosperity.  He  built  upon  the  adamantine  basis  of  Probity ; 
beyond  reproach,  beyond  suspicion.  His  life  gave  a  lofly 
meaning  to  the  familiar  line,  and  you  felt,  in  his  presence,  tiiat 

**  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  humble  beginnings,  he  was 
proud  of  them,  as  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence,  at  the 
height  of  their  power  and  when  they  were  giving  the  law  to 
Italy,  preserved  upon  their  houses  the  cranes  by  which  bales 
of  merchandise  were  raised  to  their  attics.  A  young  gentle- 
man told  me  yesterday  at  Newport,  that  two  or  three  months 
ago,  Mr.  Lawrence  took  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  ex- 
hibited in  his  presence,  a  pair  of  blunt  scissors,  which  had 
served  him  for  daily  use  at  the  humble  commencement  of  his 
business  life.  As  for  his  personal  integrity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
which  you  alluded,  I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  dome  of  tiie 
State  house,  which  towers  over  his  residence  in  Park  street, 
had  been  coined  into  a  diamond,  and  laid  at  his  feet,  as  the 
bribe  of  a  dishonest  transaction,  he  would  have  spurned  it  like 
the  dust  he  trod  on.     His  promise  was  a  sacrament. 

Although  in  early  life  brought  up  in  a  limited  sphere,  and 
in  the  strictness  of  the  old  school,  which  prescribed  a  some- 
what rigid  perseverance  in  one  track,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  not 
afraid  of  bold  and  novel  projects ;  he  rather  liked  them.  He 
was  an  early  and  an  efficient  friend  of  the  two  great  business 
conceptions,  creations  I  may  call  them,  of  his  day  and  gener^ 
ation.  As  much  as  any  one  man,  more  than  most,  he  con- 
tributed to  realize  them,  to  the  inappreciable  benefit  of  the 
country.  When  he  came  forward  into  life,  India  cottons,  of 
a  coarser  and  flimsier  texture  than  any  thing  that  has  ever 
been  seen  in  this  country  by  any  man  under  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  were  sold  in  this  market  at  retail  for  a  quarter  of  a 
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dollar  a  yard,  Ever)^  attempt  to  manufacture  a  better  article 
was  crushed  by  foreign  coiopetition,  acting  upon  imperfect 
machinery,  want  of  skill  incident  to  a  novel  enterprise,  and 
the  reluctance  of  capital  to  seek  new  and  experimental  invest- 
ments, jVIj,  Lawrence  felt  that  this  was  an  unnatural  state 
of  things.  He  believed,  if  our  infant  arts  could  be  sustained 
through  the  first  difficulties,  that  they  would  assuredly  pros- 
per. He  believed  the  American  Union  to  be  eminently  cal- 
culated for  a  comprehensive  manufacturing  system.  He  saw, 
in  no  distant  perspective^  the  great  agricultural  staple  of  the 
South  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  second  and  that  a  home 
market,  by  being  brought  into  connection  with  the  mechanical 
skill  and  the  capital  of  the  North.  He  saw  the  vast  benefit 
of  multiplying  the  pursuits  of  a  community,  and  thus  giving 
play  to  the  infinite  variety  of  native  talent  He  heard  in 
advance  the  voice  of  a  hundred  streams,  now  running  to 
waste  over  barren  rocks,  but  destined  hereafter  to  be  brought 
into  accord  wnth  the  music  of  the  water-wheel  and  the  power- 
loom.  He  contemplated  a  home  consumption  at  the  farmer's 
door»  for  the  products  of  his  corn  field,  his  vegetable  garden, 
and  his  dairy.  These  were  the  views  and  the  principles 
which  led  Mr.  Lawrence  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Francis  C.  Lowell,  Mr.  Appleton,  and  their  en- 
lightened ass^ociates,  to  labor  for  the  establishment  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  States*  These  surely  were  large 
and  generous  views.  At  the  time  when  his  own  pursuits 
and  interests  were  deeply  engaged  in  commerce,  entertaining 
the  opinions  I  have  so  briefly  indicated,  he  threw  himself 
with  characteristic  ardor  into  the  new  pursuit,  and  the  coun- 
try is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence  for  the  noble  result. 
We  are  now,  without  any  diminution  of  our  agriculture  and 
navigation,  but  on  the  contrary  with  a  large  increase  of  both, 
the  second  manufacturing  country  in  the  world.  The  rising 
city  which  bears  his  name,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Mer- 
rimack, will  carry  down  to  posterity  no  unworthy  memorial 
of  his  participation  in  this  auspicious  work. 

The  other  great  conception,  or  creation,  to  which   I  had 
reference,  is  the  railroad  system   of  the   country.     For  this 
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also  the  community  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence. 
With  respect  to  the  first  considerable  work  of  this  kind  in 
New  England,  the  Worcester  Railroad,  I  cannot  speak  with 
so  much  confidence  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  connection  with  it, 
as  my  friend  behind  me  (Hon.  N.  Hale) ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  extension  of  that  road  westward,  I  am  able  to  speak 
from  my  own  information.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  one  of  its 
earliest  and  most  efficient  friends.  It  is  twenty  years  ago 
this  summer  since  we  had  a  most  enthusiastic  and  successful 
meeting  in  this  hall  in  furtherance  of  that  great  enterprise. 
Mr.  Lawrence  contributed  efficiently  to  get  up  the  meeting, 
and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  measures  proposed  by  it. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  take  some  part  in  the  proceedings.  At 
the  end  of  my  speech,  for  which  he  had  furnished  me  valua- 
ble materials  and  suggestions,  he  said  to  me,  with  that  beam- 
ing smile  which  we  all  remember  so  well,  "  Mr.  Everett,  we 
shall  live  to  see  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  connected 
by  iron  bands  with  State  street."  He  has  passed  away  too 
soon  for  all  but  his  own  pure  fame ;  but  he  lived  to  see  that 
prophecy  fulfilled.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
to  these  two  causes,  the  manufactures  and  the  net  of  railroads 
thrown  over  the  country.  New  England  is  greatly  indebted 
for  her  present  prosperity. 

There  is  another  cause  to  which  she  owes  still  more,  than 
to  any  thing  that  begins  and  ends  in  material  influences  — 
the  cause  of  education.  Of  this,  also,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  an 
efficient  friend.  Besides  all  that  he  did  for  the  academies 
and  schools  of  the  country,  in  answer  to  applications  for,  aid 
continually  made,  and  as  constantly  granted  in  proportion  to 
their  merits,  he  has  left  that  enduring  monument  of  his 
enlightened  liberality,  the  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge. 
My  friend  and  former  associate  in  the  corporation  of  Harvard 
College  (Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot)  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
what  I  say  on  this  head.  Mr.  Lawrence  felt  that  our  col-* 
legiate  seminaries,  from  the  nature  of  those  institutions,  made 
but  inadequate  provision  for  scientific  education  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  industrial  career.  He  determined,  as  far  as  pos-« 
sible,  to  remedy  the  defect.     He  had  felt  himself  the  want  of 
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0tiperior  edacation,  and  redolved,  that,  as  &r  as  he  was  able 
to  prevent  h,  the  rising  generation  of  his  young  countrymen 
should  not  suffer  the  same  privation.  I  had  the  honor,  at 
that  time,  to  be  connected  with  the  University  at  Cambridge. 
I  conferred  with  him  on  this  subject  from  the  time  whea  it 
first  assumed  distinct  shape  in  his  mind^  to  that  of  its  full 
development.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  systematic  traiuing 
in  the  principles  of  science,  iu  order  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  country  and  the  age.  He  saw  that  it  was  a 
period  of  intense  action.  He  wished  our  agriculturists,  out 
engineers,  our  chemists,  our  architects,  our  miners,  our  ma- 
chinints,  —  in  a  word  all  classes  engaged  in  handling  the 
natunil  elements,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  on  the  eternal 
basis  of  science.  But  his  views  were  not  limited  to  a  nar- 
row utilitarianism.  He  knew  the  priceless  worth  of  pure 
truth*  He  wished  that  his  endowment  should  contribute  to 
promote  its  discovery  by  original  researches  into  the  luyste- 
ries  of  nature,  and  he  especially  rejoiced  in  being  able  to 
erjgjige  for  hin  infant  establishment  the  services  of  the  great 
naturalist  (Professor  Agassiz)  of  the  day.  These  were  the 
objects  of  the  scientific  school,  —  this  the  manner  in  which  he 
labnred  for  their  promotion.  What  nobler  object  for  the  ap- 
prti|)riation  of  the  fruit  of  his  hardly  earned  affluence  could  be 
dc^vi^ed?  For  material  prosperity  and  all  the  establi^^hments 
by  which  it  is  augmented  and  secured  may  Hee  away; 
comirieree  may  pass  into  new  channels ;  populous  cities  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  may  be  destroyed ;  and  strong  govern- 
mejils  be  overturned  in  the  convulsion  of  empires  ;  but  sci- 
ence and  truth  are  as  eternal  as  the  heavens,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  him  who  has  contributed  to  their  discovery  or  diifii- 
Bion,  shall  abide  till  the  heavens  themselves  have  departed  as 
a  scroll. 

In  tliese  and  other  ways,  of  which  I  have  not*time  to  speak, 
Mr,  La^^Tence  rendered  noble  service  to  the  community,  but 
always  as  a  private  man.  He  wished  to  serve  it  in  no  other 
capacity.  He  resisted,  as  much  as  possible,  all  solicitations 
to  enter  public  life.  He  served  a  little  while  in  our  muuicipal 
councils  and  our  State  legislature,  but  escaped  from  them  as 
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soon  as  possible.  He  served  two  terms  in  Congress,  with 
honor  and  good  repute.  He  brought  to  that  market  articles 
with  which  it  is  not  overstocked;  sound  reliable  practical 
knowledge,  and  freedom  from  electioneering  projects.  He 
rendered  the  most  important  aid  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
on  behalf  of  Massachusetts  in  the  negotiation  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Boundary  question.  He  was  offered  a  seat  in  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  Cabinet,  which  was  promptly  declined;  and 
when  the  mission  to  London  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  he 
held  it  long  under  advisement.  While  he  was  deliberating 
whether  to  accept  the  place,  he  did  me  the  honor  to  consult 
me,  naturally  supposing  I  could  give  him  particular  informa- 
tion as  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  remarking  that  it  would 
depend  in  a  considerable  degree  on  my  report,  whether  he 
accepted  it.  Among  many  other  questions,  he  asked  me 
"  whether  there  was  any  real  foundation  in  truth,  for  the  an- 
cient epigrammatic  jest,  that  an  ambassador  is  a  person  sent  to 
a  foreign  government  to  tell  lies  for  his  own,"  *  adding  that,  "  if 
that  was  the  case,  his  mind  was  made  up ;  he  had  never  yet 
told  a  lie,  and  was  not  going  to  begin  at  the  age  of  fifty-six." 
I  told  him,  "  I  could  answer  for  myself  as  a  foreign  minister, 
that  I  had  never  said  a  word  or  written  a  line  which,  as  far  as 
my  own  character  or  that  of  my  government  was  concerned,  I 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  see  in  the  newspapers  the  next 
day ; "  and  this  explanation,  he  said,  removed  one  of  his  scru- 
ples. I  encouraged  him,  of  course,  to  accept  the  mission; 
and  his  brilliant  success  is  known  to  the  country  and  to  Eu- 
rope ;  success  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  living 

*  This  celebrated  jest  was  written  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  th^  album  of 
a  German  friend  at  Augsburg,  Sir  Henry  being  on  his  way  to  Venice  in  1604, 
Bfl  ambassador  in  ordinary  to  that  Republic.  As  expressed  originally  in 
Latin,  it  reads,  "  Legatus  est  vir  bonus,  peregrfe  missus  ad  mentiendum  rei- 
public83  causa,"  which  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (says  his  friend  and  biographer  Wal- 
ton), *^  could  have  been  content  should  have  been  tlius  Englished,  *'  an  ambas- 
sador is  an  honest  man,  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country."  — 
But  as  the  play  on  the  words  "  lie  abroad  **  wholly  disappears  in  the  Latin, 
Uie  jest  becomes  very  reprehensible,  and  at  a  later  day  drew  upon  its  author, 
a  person  of  great  purity  of  character,  —  much  obloquy.  —  See  Walton\Lifo 
of  Sir  H.  Wotton,  p.  149. 
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or  dead,  however  distinguished*  His  genial  disposition,  hia 
affable  manners,  his  princely  hospitality,  his  appropriate 
speeches  at  public  meetings  and  entertainments,  —  not 
studied  haraiignes  nor  labored  disquisitions,  but  brief,  ani- 
mated, cordial  appeals  to  the  good  feelings  of  the  audience, 
—  the  topics  pertinent  to  the  occasions,  —  the  tone  cheerful 
and  radiant  with  good  temper,  —  lively  touches  on  the  heart- 
strings of  international  sympathy,  —  these  were  the  manly 
and  honest  wiles  with  which  he  won  the  English  heart.  His 
own  government,  (first  duty  of  a  foreign  minister,)  w^as  faith- 
fully served.  The  government  to  which  he  was  accredited 
was  conciliated.  The  business  confided  to  him,  (and  it  is 
at  all  times  immense,)  was  ably  transacted.  The  convenience 
of  a  host  of  travelling  countrymen  promoted.  The  public  in 
England  gratified*  What  more  could  be  done  or  desired  1 
His  success,  as  I  have  said,  w^as  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  of 
his  predecessors ;  —  perhaps  I  ought  to  use  a  stronger  term. 

He  came  home  and  returned  to  pri%^ate  life,  the  same  man* 
He  resumed  his  place  in  his  happy  home,  in  his  counting- 
house,  in  the  circle  of  friends,  wherever  duty  was  to  be 
performed  or  good  done.  To  the  sacred  domain  of  pri- 
vate life  I  will  not  follow  him,  except  to  say  a  word  on  that 
trait  of  his  character  to  which  the  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  have  so  feelingly  alluded,  I  mean  his  beneficence,  a 
topic  never  to  be  omitted  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Lawnrence.  And 
here  I  will  say  of  him,  what  I  heard  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  say  of  another  merchant  prince  of  Boston  (Col,  Per- 
kins), in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives^  that  "  he  had 
the  fortune  of  a  prince,  and  a  heart  as  much  larger  than  his 
fortune,  as  that  was  than  a  beggar's,"  I  will  say  of  him  what 
was  tfaid  of  liis  lamented  brother  Amos,  that  "  every  day  of 
his  life  was  a  blessing  to  somebody."  Sir,  he  gave  constantly, 
by  wholesale  and  retail ;  and  as  I  venture  to  affirm  without 
certainly  knowing  the  fact,  every  day  of  his  life.  His  bounty 
sometimes  descended  in  copious  showers  and  sometimes  tfis- 
tilled  in  gentle  dews.  He  gave  munificent  simis  publiclyj 
where  it  was  proper  to  do  so,  by  w^ay  of  setting  an  example 
to  others ;  and  far  oftener  his  benefactions  followed  humble 
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want  to  her  retreat,  and  solaced  the  misery  known#only  to 
Ood  and  the  earthly  steward  of  his  bounty.  Vast  snms  were 
given  by  him  while  he  lived,  which  evinced,  but,  if  I  mistake 
not,  did  not  exhaust,  his  liberality.  * 

Such  he  was ;  so  kind,  so  noble,  so  complete  in  all  that 
makes  a  man,  and  the  ultimate  source  of  all  this  goodness,  its 
vital  principle,  that  which  brought  all  his  qualities  into  har- 
monious relation,  was  religious  principle ;  the  fidth,  the  hope 
of  the  gospel.  This  is  no  theme  for  a  place  like  this,  —  other 
lips  and  another  occasion  will  do  it  justice,  but  ^this  it  was 
which  gave  full  tone  to  his  character,  and  which  bore  him 
through  the  last  great  triaL  This  it  is  which  must  console 
us  under  his  irreparable  loss,  and  administer  comfort  to  those 
with  whose  sorrow  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not 

*  Mr.  Lawrence,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  :  — 

To  the  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge  a  second  sum  of       ...  $50,000 

For  Model  Lodging-Honses  [the  income  only  to  be  expended,]  •    •  50,000 

For  the  Boston  Public  Library, • 10,000 

To  the  American  Bible  Society, ^    .  5,000 

To  the  American  Tract  Society, •  *  5,000 

To  the  American  Home  Missionaiy  Society, 5,000 

To  the  Franklin  Library  Association  in  Lawrence, 5,000 

$180,000 
Beades  $70,600  in  private  bequests  outride  of  his  fiumily. 
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OcR  readers  are  doubtless  prepared,  by  the  melancholy 
announcements  of  some  days  past,  for  the  news  of  the  death 
of  the  Hon*  Abbott  Lawrence,  which  event  took  place  at  his 
residence  in  Park  street^  on  Saturday  forenoon,  in  the  sLvty- 
thiid  year  of  his  age,  after  a  severe  ilhiess  of  eleven  weeks. 
Although  at  different  times  since  his  confinement  to  his 
house,  strong  hopes  have  been  entertained  of  his  recovery, 
encouraged  in  no  small  degree  by  his  entire  self-possession 
and  command  of  his  mental  faeultiea  to  the  la^st,  it  has  pleased 
an  all-wise  Providence  that  these  hopes  should  be  disap- 
pointed. 

By  this  event,  Boston  has  lost  one  of  her  most  useful  and 
honored  citizens.  No  person  was  more  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  or  had  done  more  to  promote 
it  By  his  untiring  energy  and  sound  judgment,  aided  by 
the  universal  confidence  in  his  personal  character  which  he 
commanded  through  life,  and  favored  by  an  overruling  good 
fortune,  he  rose  from  humble  beginnings  to  the  possession  of 
great  wealth,  and  to  a  position  of  high  influence  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  country  at  large*  The  moderation  with 
which  he  enjoyed  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  dispensed 
his  affluence  raised  him  above  envy  ;  and  the  admirable  qual- 
ities of  his  well-balanced  character  made  him  an  object  of 
esteem  and  regard  wherever  he  was  known. 


♦  The  following  obituary  notice  (writtycn  by  Mr,  Everett)  of  Mr.  Law- 
pence»  who  died  Saturday,  18tb  August,  1835,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Dally 
Advertiser  of  the  following  Monday. 
(874) 
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He  had  for  some  time,  by  general  adm^issioiij  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  mercantile  profession  in  Boston.  Since  the  re- 
tirement of  Col.  Perkins  from  active  life,  no  one  contested 
that  position  with  Mr.  Lawrence.  With  what  vigor  and 
judgment  he  conducted  the  vast  concerns  of  the  commercial 
house,  of  which  he  was  the  efficient  head,  need  not  be  stated 
in  this  community.  The  feeble  health  of  his  lamented  brother, 
the  late  Mr  Amos  Lawrence,  under  whom  he  received  his 
business  education,  and  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  asso- 
ciated in  partnership,  threw  upon  him  the  chief  direction  of 
an  establishment,  second  to  few  in  the  world  for  the  extent 
of  its  transactions ;  second  to  none  in  standing  and  character. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  to  the  house  of  A.  &  A.  Law- 
rence &  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  though  not  the 
senior  partner  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  was,  for  the 
reason  stated,  the  active  head  and  the  controlling  mind,  the 
mercantile  profession  in  Boston  is  iti  no  small  degree  indebted 
for  the  good  name  which  it  bears  throughout  the  Union  and 
the  w^orld, 

Mr,  Lawrence  very  early  took  an  interest  in  American 
manufactures.  At  a  time  when  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  generally  looked  with  indifference,  if  not  distrust,  upon 
the  attempt  to  compete  with  the  fabrics  of  Europe,  Mr.  Law- 
rence took  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  not  from  selfish  mo- 
tives, for  his  interests  at  that  time  ran  rather  in  the  channels 
of  trade.  But  he  felt  the  importance  of  diversifying  the  pur- 
Buits  of  a  community,  in  order  to  the  full  development  of  the 
endless  variety  of  its  talent  He  calculated  much  on  the  in- 
domitable energy  of  the  American  mind  and  the  matchless  skill 
of  the  American  hand.  He  saw  with  impatience  the  vast 
water  power  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  the  coun- 
try, running  to  waste ;  a  water  power  equal  in  the  aggregate 
to  the  whole  steam  power  of  Great  Britain.  He  regarded  it 
as  a  practical  absurdity  of  the  grossest  kind  to  consume 
coarse  tissues  made  of  the  cotton  of  India,  and  sold  here  at 
twice  and  thrice  the  cost  for  which  a  vastly  better  article 
could  be  made  from  the  product  of  our  own  soil ;  and  he  con* 
iidered  it  but  little  less  improvident  to  send  our  cotton  and 
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our  wool  to  Europe,  in  order  to  employ  foreign  labor  in  con- 
verting them  into  doth  for  our  own  consumption.  On  the 
contrary,  he  saw  benefits  far  beyond  those  of  a  pecuniary  na- 
ture, in  building  up  a  great  manufacturing  system,  which 
should  bring  the  raw  material  of  the  South  and  the  capital 
and  manufacturing  skill  of  the  North  into  a  mutually  benefi- 
cial connection.  His  own  immediate  interests^  and  those  of 
his  house  were^  as  we  have  intimated,  closely  connected  with 
foreign  trade;  he  was,  as  a  merchant,  on  the  high  road  to 
wealth.  But  the  large  views  we  have  indicated  took  posses- 
sion of  his  mind.  He  looked  to  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  whole  country,  and  to  the  harmonious  combi- 
nation of  its  remote  sectional  interests,  and  saw  that  it  could 
be  efiected  only  by  the  introduction  of  manufactures.  Not- 
withstanding the  local  jealousies  and  party  opposition  with 
which  the  policy  was  met,  Mr.  Lawrence  lived  to  see  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  tirraly  established.  He  had  the 
satigfaetion  to  witness  the  fidtilment  of  all  his  predictions ;  to 
behold  the  bencfit-s  which  they  confer  upon  everj^  part  of  the 
Union,  and  to  find  them  able  to  dispense,  and  that  sooner 
than  could  have  been  anticipated,  with  the  moderate  legisla- 
tive protection  reluctantly  accorded  them* 

Nor  was  Mr.  Lawrence  a  less  early  and  efficient  fi*iend  of 
that  system  of  internal  communication  by  railroads,  to  which, 
conjointly  with  her  manufactures,  New  England  owes  so 
much  of  her  present  prosperity.  Especially  in  the  measures 
which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  our  great  Western  Rail- 
road, Mr,  Lawrence  took  an  early  and  a  deep  interest  His 
wise  counsel,  his  powerful  inHuence,  and  his  pecuniary  aid 
were  liberally  given,  at  that  stage  of  the  enterprise  when  capi*' 
talists  who  look  only  to  profitable  investments  and  large  divi- 
dends stood  aloof. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  business 
relations  and  the  time  and  attention  which  they  required,  Mr. 
Lawrence  neglected  none  of  the  duties  which  a  good  citizen 
owes  to  the  community.  He  took  at  all  times  a  lively  inter- 
est in  public  affairs,  not  firom  ambition  for  political  advance- 
ment or  a  wish  for  office,  (which  could  only  be  an  inconven- 
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ienoe  and  a  sacrifice  to  him,)  bat  because  he  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  exert  his  great  influence  for  the  public  good. 
He  felt  that  when  men  of  high  character,  having  a  large  stake 
in  the  community,  withhold  themselves. fiom  all  partidpation 
in  public  affairs,  their  control  fiedls  into  the  hands  of  incompe- 
tent, selfish,  and  perhaps  corrupt  men.  During  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  however,  he  steadily  declined  office,  confining  himself 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  by  the 
emphatic  expression  of  his  opinion  on  all  public  questions  and 
the  earnest  support  of  able,  right-thinking,  and  patriotic  men^ 
In  later  life  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  Xjegislature^ 
and  for  a  short  period  represented  this  district  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States^  Of  every  public 
body  to  which  he  belonged  he  was  a  leading  member ;  exett^ 
cising  a  commanding  influence  on  all  financial  -and  moot 
other  practical  questions ;  a  forcible,  eloquent,  and  persuasive^ 
though  not  a  frequent,  speaker ;  a  legislator  of  the  class  rapidly 
passing  away,  who  owe  their  advancement  neither  to  party 
management,  sectional  agitation,  nor  secret  macJiinery ;  but 
to  merit  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the -community;  to  the 
qualification  of  fitness  for  the  place. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  looked  to  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Accidental  causes 
decided  the  vote  of  the  nominating  convention  in  favc»<of 
Mr.  Fillmore,  a  result  in  which  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  Mends 
most  cheerfully  acquiesced.  A  place-  in  the  cabinet  was 
offered  him  by  General  Taylor,  and  that  being  declined,  the 
mission  to  England  was  placed  at  his  disposal. 

With  what  distinguished  success  he  filled  that  important 
and  laborious  office ;  how  much  to  the  credit  of  the  country) 
how  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  persons  having  business 
to  be  transacted  with  his  legation :  how  much,  in  particulari 
to  the  convenience  of  travellers,  (now  a  very  large  cliiss  of  the 
community,)  how  acceptably  to  the  government  of  the  coun« 
try  to  which  he  was  accredited  and  to  the  people  -of  England 
generally,  with  whom  his  affable  manners,  his  genial  disposi* 
tion  and  generous  hospitality,  brought  him  extensively  into 
connection,  is  too  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to 
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need  comment.  Entering  upon  the  office  without  any  expe- 
rience of  its  duties  in  subordinate  stations,  or  that  acquaint- 
ance with  diplomatic  functions  which  may  be  gathered  from 
books,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  they  were  discharged  by 
him  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  government;  while  it  is 
well  known  that  his  general  success  and  popularity  as  the 
American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  were  fully  equal 
to  those  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  of  his  predecessors. 
The  tidings  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  deceascj  we  are  well  persuaded, 
will  be  received  in  the  highest  circles  of  society  in  England 
with  a  sensibility  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  it  awakens 
here. 

Mr,  Lawrence's  principles  as  a  public  man  were  those  of  a 
liberal  conservatism.  He  did  not  think  that  political  wisdom 
consists  in  disparaging  the  characters  or  undermining  the 
work  of  our  fathers.  The  son  of  a  revolutionary  officer,  who 
was  one  of  the  foremost  on  the  field,  the  spirit  of  1776 
gave  tone  to  the  political  feelings  of  the  son,  and  he  rever- 
enced  the  men  of  that  day  and  their  principles  and  characters. 
But  he  understood  the  law  of  our  social,  industrial,  and  na- 
tional progress.  Great  ideas  found  easy  entrance  into  his 
mind.  He  was  not  startled  with  bold  projects.  He  formed 
them  himself,  and  comprehended  them  when  proposed  by 
others.  He  firmly  believed,  and  frequently  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  if  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  wisely  con- 
ducted, it  would  move  rapidly  forward  to  a  state  of  prosperity, 
of  which  aE  that  has  hitherto  been  effected  is  but  the  element* 
ary  preparation.  Of  this  prosperity  he  regarded  the  Union 
of  the  States  as  the  essential  condition  ;  and  he  looked  with 
equal  anxiety  and  aversion  on  every  thing  which  menaced  ita 
stability. 

Mr.  Lawrence  valued  property  as  the  means  of  personal 
independence  to  himself  and  of  doing  good  to  others,.  Hia 
benefactions,  like  those  of  his  lamented  brother  Amos,  were 
almost  boundless  in  number  and  amount  Every  meritorious 
public  object,  every  benevolent  institution,  every  incorporated 
charity,  every  association  of  a  more  private  nature  for  the  re- 
lief of  want,  we  may  almost  say  every  individual  in  the  com- 
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munity  standing  in  peed  of  aid,  shared  his  liberality.  No 
day  in  the  year  probably  passed  without  an  application  and, 
according  to  its  desert,  a  successfiil  application  to  turn.  Many 
who  read  these  sentences,  will  be  able  to  bear  witness  to 
their  truth.  The  extent  of  his  bounties  was  publicly  known 
only  in  cases  where  notoriety  was  necessary ;  but  hundreds 
of  instances,  we  have  reason  to  think,  of  good  done  in  secret 
are  known  only  to  those  immediately  benefited,  and  to  the 
Being  who  seeth  in  secret 

Mr.  Lawrence  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education.  He  looked  to  substantial  training  in  the  various 
departments  of  useful  knowledge  as  the  great  safeguard, 
humanly  speaking,  of  society.  He  valued  the  free  schools  of 
New  England  as  prime  elements  of  our  prosperity.  Besides 
liberal  donations  to  schools  and  academies  throughout  the 
country,  as  cheerfully  accorded  as  they  were  constantly  solic- 
ited, he  made  provision  by  a  handsome  endownaent  for  an 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  Boston  schools. 

But  Mr.  Lawrence's  views  on  the  subject  of  education  took 
a  higher  range.  In  the  year  1847,  he  founded  the  scientific 
school  which  bears  his  name,  as  a  separate  department  of  the 
University  at  Cambridge.  The  spacious  edifice  appropriated 
to  it  was  built  by  him,  and  successive  liberal  pecuniary  en- 
dowments were  made  by  him  for  the  support  of  its  professors. 
This  foundation  (the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States) 
was  the  embodiment  of  long  and  mature  reflections,  on  the 
importance  of  the  systematic  education  for  those  engaged  in 
conducting  the  great  industrial  pursuits  of  the  community 
as  engineers,  chemists,  geologists,  architects,  machinists,  and 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  those  who  are  disposed  to  aim  at 
the  increase  of  useful  knowledge  by  original  researches  into 
the  mysteries  of  organic  life.  For  such  an  education,  it  was 
the  object  of  his  generous  endowment  to  provide.  The 
great  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the  school 
evinces  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  views  as  to  the  de- 
sirableness of  such  an  institution,  as  one  of  the  public  wants 
of  the  country  and  age,  as  well  as  the  ability  and  zeal  with 
which  those  views  have  been  carried  out  by  the  accomplished 
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and  distinguished  men,  selected  at  his  suggestion  or  with  his 
approval,  as  the  professors. 

In  this  connection  J  it  will  not  be  thought  invidious  if  we 
allude  to  the  agency  of  Mr,  Lawrence  in  inducing  Mr, 
Agassiz  to  establish  his  residence  in  the  United  States.  This 
eminent  naturalist  arrived  in  this  country,  as  a  lecturer  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  precisely  at  the  time  when  Mr*  Law- 
rence was  maturing  the  project  of  the  Scientific  School.  The 
peculiar  fitness  of  Mr,  Agassiz  for  a  chair  in  such  an  institu- 
tion did  not  escape  his  penetration,  and  the  libertd  appropria- 
tion, originally  intended  by  him  as  the  endowment  of  the 
school,  was  enlarged  with  a  view  to  a  more  adequate  provis- 
ion for  the  celebrated  foreigner  just  coming  among  us, — 
happily  no  longer  to  be  designated  as  such.  The  last  days 
of  Mr,  Lawrence's  life  were  soothed  by  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
teresting letter  from  Professor  Peirce,  given  in  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser a  few  days  since,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  great 
success  of  the  Scientific  School, 

Mr.  Lawrence,  though  not  profes&edly  a  man  of  letterB,  had 
found  time,  in  the  intervals  of  business,  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  great  amount  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  by  a  judicious 
course  of  reading.  His  house  was  filled  with  books,  paint- 
ings, and  works  of  art ;  his  conversation  was  at  all  times  in- 
telligent and  instructive ;  his  appreciation  of  liberal  pursuits 
prompt  and  cordial* 

In  manner  he  was  eminently  courteous  and  affabte.  His 
kindly  disposition  found  constant  expression  in  a  beaming 
smile,  in  t^nes,  and  words,  and  acts  of  cheerfulness,  in  unaf- 
fected sympatliy  with  those  around  him.  His  purse,  his  ad» 
vice,  his  encouraging  voice  were  ever  at  the  command  of 
modest  worth.  His  house  was  the  stranger's  home ;  his  fire- 
side the  favored  resort  of  Mendship.  Unostentatious  hospi- 
tality was  the  presiding  genius  within  his  doors.  Gloom  and 
austerity  were  strangers  to  his  countenance.  He  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  good-will ;  not  a  languid  sentiraentj  still  le^s 
an  empty  profession ;  but  substantial  effective  good-will, 
manifested  in  deeds  of  beneficence.     It  might  be  said  of  himi 
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as  it  was  said  of  his  brother  Amos,  that  ^^  every  day  of  his  life 
was  a  blessing  to  some  one." 

We  should  leave  this  hasty  sketch  too  imperfect,  if  we  for- 
bore to  add,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  religious  man  in  prin- 
ciple and  feeling,  in  heart  and  in  life ;  a  believer  whose  Chris- 
tian profession -was  ^cempUfied  in"  all  tiis  coilduetL  ;  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Bmttle  street  church,  and  a  regular  and  de- 
vout attendant  on  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel.  The  rules 
of  life  which  he  deduced  from  the  oracles  of  Divine  Truth  were 
seen  in  his  performance  of  all  the  personal  and  social  duties. 
In  every  relation  to  ottiers,  as  a'8dti,'a  blroth^r,  a  husband^  a 
father,  his  life,  —  now  brought  tb  a.  dose,  prematurely  fm  all 
but  for  himself,  —  may  be  safely  held  up  as  a  model.  Gen- 
tleness of  demeanor,  considerateness  for  the  rights  {tnd  feel- 
ings of  others,  equanimity  under  the  trials  of  our  imperfeet 
nature,  and  the  habit  of  finding  Ms  own  happiness  is  the  pro- 
motion of  the  happiness  of  others,  spread  sunshine  and  'se- 
renity in  his  domestic  circle  The  veality  df  his  Faith  and 
Hope  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel^  shone  l»i^itly  in  the 
unmurmuring  resignation  with  which  he  supported  the  Weari- 
ness and  sufferings  of  the  last  trying  weeks  of  his  life.  <  Not 
a  look  of  despondency  or  a  word  of  ecmiplaint  escaped  him. 
He  was  ready  for  the  great  suimnoiis ;  and  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  the  chances  in  &ivor  and  against  his  vecovevy 
seemed  to  be  equally  balanced,  he  rejoicedthat  a  higher -w&i- 
dom  than  his  own  was  to  decide  the  question.  i  -' 

As  a  member  of  the  community,  a  citizen  of  influence^  and 
a  tried  patriot,  there  are  few  among  Jm  who  could  notbe  bet- 
ter spared  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  firmnanii 
experience,  and  wisdom  are  so  much  needed  in  our  pabMo 
counsels. 


VEGETABLE  AND  MINERAL  GOLD/ 


Mb*  President,  and  LADiEa  akd  Gbntlbmbf:  — 

My  worthy  Mend,  Mr*  Winthropj  who  has  just  taken  hia 
Beat,  was  good  enough  to  remark  that  he  was  waiting  with 
impatience  for  me  to  speak.  Far  different  was  my  feeling 
while  he  was  speaking. 

I  listened  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  satisfaction  and 
delightj  as  1  am  sure  you  all  did.  If  he  spoke  of  the  embar* 
rassment  under  Which  he  ros^  to  address  such  an  assembly, 
an  embarrassment  which  all,  however  accustomed  to  public 
speaking,  could  not  but  feel,  how  much  greater  must  be  my 
embarrassment !  He  had  to  contend  only  with  the  difficulties 
natural  to  the  occasion,  and  with  having  to  follow  the  elo- 
quent gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  (Mr*  Mc Michael).  I 
have  to  contend  with  all  that  difficulty,  and  also  with  the 
difficulty  of  following  not  only  that  gentleman,  who  delighted 
us  all  so  much,  but  my  eloquent  friend  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat 

And  when  two  such  gentlemen  have  passed  over  the 
ground,  the  one  with  his  wide-sweeping  reaper,  and  the  other 
with  his  keen  trenchant  scythe,  there  is  nothing  left  but  a 
gleaning  to  their  successor. 

With  respect  to  the  kind  manner,  sir,  in  which  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  introduce  my  name  to  this  company,  it  is 
plain  that  I  can  have  nothing  to  respond,  but  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the   worthy   clergyman   upon   the    Connecticut 

•  At  tlio  publie  dinner  of  the  United  States*  Agrk^ultural  Societj%  in  Boa- 
ton,  ot.  the  4th  of  Oetobert  1B55,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  iu  the  chair,  In 
reply  to  a  uomjvlimeutary  toast 
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River,  who,  when  some  inquisitive  Mend,  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  asked  him,  somewhat  indiscreetly,  whether 
there  was  much  true  piety  among  his  flock,  said,  ^<  Nothing 
in  that  way  to  boast  of." 

Mr.  President,  if  this  were  a  geological  instead  of  an  agri- 
cultural society,  and  if  it  were  your  province  not  to  dig  the 
surface,  but  to  bore  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if,  in  some  of  your  excavations,  you  should 
strike  upon  such  a  fossil  as  myself.  But  when  I  look  around 
upon  your  exhibition  —  the  straining  course  —  the  m-owded, 
bustiing  ring — the  motion,  the  life,  the  fire  —  the  immense 
crowds  of  ardent  youth  and  emulous  manhood,  assembled 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  countryj  actors  or  spectators  of 
the  scene,  I  feel  that  it  is  hardily  the  place  for  quiet,  old- 
fashioned  folks,  accustomed  to  quiet,  old-fashioned  ways.  I 
feel  somewhat  like  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  whom  the  imperious 
mandate  of  Louis  XIV.  had  compelled  to  come  to  Versailles, 
and  who,  after  surveying  and  admiring  its  marvels,  ex- 
claimed, that  he  wondered  at  every  thing  he  saw,  and  most 
of  all  at  finding  himself  there. 

Since,  however,  sir,  with  that  delicate  consideration  toward 
your  **  elder  brethren,"  which  I  so  lately  had  occasion  to  ac- 
knowledge at  Dorchester,  you  are  willing  to  trust  yourself  by 
the  side  of  such  a  specimen  of  paleontology  as  myself  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  I  have  witnessed 
with  the  highest  satisfaction  the  proof  afibrded  by  this  grand 
exhibition,  that  the  agriculture  of  our  country,  with  all  the 
interests  connected  with  it,  is  in  a  state  of  active  improve- 
ment. In  all  things,  sir,  though  I  approve  a  judicious  con- 
servatism, it  is  not  merely  for  itself,  but  as  the  basis  of  a  safe 
progress.  I  own  there  are  some  old  things,  both  in  nature, 
and  art,  and  society,  that  I  like  for  themselves,  I  all  but 
worship  the  grand  old  hills,  the  old  rivers  that  roll  between 
them,  and  the  fine  old  trees  bending  with  the  weight  of  cen- 
turies. I  reverence  an  old  homestead,  an  old  burying-ground, 
the  good  men  of  olden  times.  I  love  old  friends,  good  old 
books,  and  I  don't  absolutely  dislike  a  drop  of  good  old  wine 
for  the  stomach's  sake,  provided  it  is  taken  from  an  original 
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package.  But  these  tastes  and  sentiments  are  all  consistent 
with,  nay,  in  roy  judgment,  they  are  favorable  to,  a  genial 
growth,  progression,  and  improvement,  such  as  is  rapidly 
taking  place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  In  a  word,  I 
have  always  been,  and  am  now,  for  both  stability  and  pro- 
gress ;  learning,  irom  a  rather  antiquated,  but  not  yet  w^holJy 
discredited,  authority,  "  to  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good,"  I  know,  sir,  that  the  modern  rule  is 
"  try  aU  things,  and  hold  fast  to  nothing,"  I  believe  I  shall 
adhere  to  the  old  reading  a  little  longer. 

But,  sir,  to  come  to  more  practical,  and  you  will  probably 
think  more  appropriate  topics,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  you 
that  I  am  no  enemy  to  new  discoveries  in  agricultiu-e  or  any 
thing  else.  So  far  from  it,  I  am  going  to  communicate  to 
you  a  new  discovery  of  my  own,  which,  if  I  do  not  greatly 
overrate  its  importance,  is  as  novel,  as  brilliant,  and  as  auspi- 
cious of  great  results,  as  the  celebrated  discovery  of  Dr, 
Franklin ;  not  the  identity  of  the  electric  fluid  and  lightning, 
I  do  n't  refer  to  that ;  but  his  other  famous  discovery ;  that 
the  sun  rises  several  hours  before  noon ;  that  he  begins  to 
shine  as  soon  as  he  rises ;  and  that  the  solar  ray  is  a  cheaper 
light  for  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities,  than  the  candles,  and 
oil,  and  wax  tapers,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  preferring 
to  ii  I  say,  sir,  my  discovery  is  somewhat  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  I  really  think  full  as  important.  I  have  been  upon  the 
track  of  it  for  several  years ;  ever  since  the  glitter  of  a  few 
metallic  particles  in  the  gravel  washed  out  of  Capt.  Sutter's 
raill-race  first  led  to  the  diir^covery  of  the  gold  diggings  of  Cal- 
ifornia; which  for  some  time  past  have  been  pouring  into  the 
country  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

My  discovery,  sir,  is  nothing  short  of  this,  that  we  have  no 
need  to  go  or  send  to  California  for  gold,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  gold  diggings  on  this  side  of  the  continent  much  more 
productive,  and  consequently  much  more  valuable,  than  theirs. 
I  do  not  of  course  refer  to  the  mines  of  North  Carolina  or 
Georgia,  which  have  been  worked  with  some  success  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  which,  compared  with  those  of  California,  are 
of  no  great  moment    I  refer  to  a  much  broader  vein  of  aurif- 
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erous  earth,  which  runs  wholly  through  the  States  oa  this 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  we  have  been  working 
unconsciously  for  many  years,  without  recognizing  its  tran« 
scendent  importance ;  and  which  it  is  actually  estimated  will 
yield,  the  present  year,  ten  or  fifteen  times  as  much  as  the 
California  diggings,  taking  their  produce  at  sixly  millions  of 
dollars. 

Then,  sir,  this  gold  of  ours  not  only  exceeds  the  California 
in  the  annual  yield  of  the  diggings,  but  in  several  other 
respects.  It  certainly  requires  labor,  but  not  nearly  as  much 
labor  to  get  it  out.  Our  diggings  may  be  depended  on  with 
far  greater  confidence,  for  the  average  yield  on  a  given  super- 
fices.  A  certain  quantity  of  moisture  is  no  doubt  necessary 
with  us,  as  with  them,  but  you  are  not  required,  as  you  are 
in  the  placers  of  California,  to  stand  up  to  your  middle  in 
water  aU  day,  rocking  a  cradle  filled  with  gravel  and  gold 
dust.  The  cradles  we  rock  are  filled  with  something  better. 
Another  signal  advantage  of  our  gold  over  the  California  gold, 
is,  that  after  being  pulverized  and  moistened,  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  moderate  heat,  it  becomes  a  grateful  and  nutri- 
tious article  of  food ;  whereas  no  man,  not  even  the  long-eared 
Bang  of  Phrygia  himself,  who  wished  that  every  thing  he 
touched  might  become  gold,  could  masticate  a  thimbleful  of 
the  California  dust,  cold  or  hot,  to  save  him  firom  starvation. 
Then,  sir,  we  get  our  Atlantic  gold  on  a  good  deal  more 
favorable  terms  than  we  get  that  of  California.  It  is  prob- 
able, nay,  it  is  certain,  that,  for  every  million  dollars'  worth 
of  dust  that  we  have  received  from  San  Francisco,  we  send 
out  a  full  million's  worth  in  produce,  in  manufactures,  in 
notions  generally,  and  in  freight ;  but  the  gold  which  is  raised 
from  the  diggings  this  side,  yields,  with  good  management,  a 
vast  increase  on  the  outlay,  some  thirty  fold,  some  sixty,  some 
a  hundred.  But,  besides  all  this,  there  are  two  discriminat- 
ing circumstances  of  a  most  peculiar  character,  in  which  our 
gold  differs  from  that  of  California,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  ours.     The  first  is  this :  — 

On  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  Rivers,  throughout  the  pla^ 
cerSf  in  all  the  wet  diggings  and  the  dry  diggings,  and  in  all 
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the  deposits  of  auriferous  quartz,  you  can  get  but  one  solitary 
exhaustive  crop  from  one  locality ;  and,  in  getting  that,  you 
spoil  it  for  any  further  use.  The  soil  is  dug  overj  worked 
over,  washed  over,  ground  over,  sifted  over  —  in  short,  turned 
into  an  abomination  of  desolation,  which  all  the  guano  of  the 
Chincha  Islands  would  not  restore  to  fertility.  You  can  never 
get  from  it  a  second  yield  of  gold,  nor  any  thing  else,  unless, 
perhaps,  a  crop  of  muUen  or  stramonium.  The  Atlantic  dig- 
gings, on  the  contrary,  with  good  management,  will  yield  a 
fresh  crop  of  the  gold,  every  four  years,  and  remain  in  the 
interval  in  condition  for  a  succession  of  several  other  good 
things  of  nearly  equal  value. 

The  other  discriminating  cbcumstance  is  of  still  more 
astonishing  nature.  The  grains  of  the  California  gold  are 
dead,  inorganic  masses.  How  they  got  into  the  gravel;  be- 
tween what  mountc^in  mill-stones,  whirled  by  elemental  storm 
winds  on  the  bosom  of  oceanic  torrents,  the  auriferous  ledges 
were  ground  to  powder ;  by  what  Titanic  hands  the  coveted 
grains  were  sown  broadcast  in  the  placers^  human  science  can 
but  faintly  conjecture.  We  only  know  that  those  grains  have 
within  them  no  principle  of  growth  or  reproduction,  and  that, 
when  that  crop  was  put  in.  Chaos  must  have  broken  up  the 
soil.  How  different  the  grains  of  onr  Atlantic  gold,  sown  by 
the  prudent  hand  of  man,  in  the  kindly  alternation  of  seed- 
time and  han^est ;  each  curiously,  mysteriously  organized  ; 
hard,  horny,  seeming  lifeless  on  the  outside,  but  wrapping  up 
in  the  interior  a  seminal  germ,  a  living  principle  I  Drop  a 
grain  of  California  gold  into  the  ground,  and  there  it  will  lie 
unchanged  to  the  end  of  time,  the  clods  on  which  it  falls  not 
more  cold  and  lifeless.  Drop  a  grain  of  oiur  gold,  of  our 
blessed  gold,  into  the  ground,  and  lo  I  a  mystery.  In  a  few 
days  it  softens,  it  swells,  it  shoots  upwards,  it  is  a  living  thing. 
It  is  yeUow  itself,  but  it  sends  up  a  delicate  spire,  which  comes 
peeping,  emerald  green,  through  the  soil ;  it  expands  to  a 
vigorous  stalk ;  revels  in  the  air  and  sunshine  ;  arrays  itself 
more  glorious  than  Solomon,  in  its  broad,  fluttering,  leafy 
robes,  whose  sound,  as  the  west  wind  whispers  through  them, 
falls  as  pleasantly  on  the  husbandmaii^s  ear,  as  the  rusUe  of 
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his  sweetheart's  garment ;  still  towers  aloftj  spins  its  verdant 
skeins  of  vegetable  floss,  dkplays  its  dancing  tassels,  sur- 
charged with  fertilizing  dust^  and  at  last  ripens  into  two  or 
three  magnificent  batons  like  this,  {an  ear  of  Indian  corn,) 
each  of  which  is  studded  with  hundreds  of  grains  of  gold, 
every  one  possessing  the  same  wonderful  properties  as  the 
parent  grain,  every  one  instinct  with  the  same  marvellous  re- 
productive powers.  There  are  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  on  the  ear  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  I  presume  there 
were  two  or  three  such  ears  on  the  stalk.  This  would  give 
us  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fortyj  perhaps  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  sixty  grains  as  the  produce  of  one. 
They  would  yield,  next  seasouj  if'  they  were  all  BuccessfuOy 
planted,  four  thousand  two  hundred,  perhaps  six  thousand 
three  hundred  ears.  Who  does  not  see  that,  with  this  stu- 
pendous progression,  the  produce  of  one  grain  in  a  few  yeare 
might  feed  all  mankind  ?  And  yet  with  this  visible  creation 
annually  springing  and  ripening  around  us,  there  are  men  who 
doubt,  who  deny  the  existence  of  God.  Gold  from  the  Sacrap 
mento  Biver,  sir !  There  is  a  sacrament  in  this  ear  of  com 
enough  to  bring  an  atheist  to  his  knees. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the  Califor- 
nia gold,  by  some  miserly  *^  old  fogy,"  who  thinks  there  is  no 
music  in  the  world  equal  to  the  chink  of  his  guineasj  that, 
though  one  crop  only  of  gold  can  be  gathered  from  the  same 
spot,  yet,  once  gathered,  it  lasts  to  the  end  of  time ;  while  (he 
will  maintain)  our  vegetable  gold  is  produced  only  to  be  con- 
sumed, and,  when  consumed,  is  gone  forever.  But  this,  Mr. 
President,  would  be  a  most  egregious  error  both  ways.  It  is 
true  the  California  gold  will  last  forever  unchanged,  if  its 
owner  chooses  ;  but,  while  it  so  lastSj  it  is  of  no  use ;  no,  not 
as  much  as  its  value  in  pig-iron,  which  makes  the  best  of  bal- 
last; whereas  gold,  while  it  is  gold,  is  good  for  little  or  noth- 
ing. You  can  neither  eat  itj  nor  drink  it,  nor  smoke  it  You 
can  neither  wear  it,  nor  burn  it  as  fuel,  nor  build  a  house  with 
it ;  it  is  really  useless  till  you  exchange  it  for  consumable, 
perishable  goods;  and  the  more  plentiful  it  is  the  less  its 
exchangeable  value.    Far  different  the  case  with  our  Atlantic 
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gold;  it  does  not  perish  when  consumed,  but,  by  a  noblei 
alchemy  than  that  of  Paracelsus,  is  transmuted  in  consump- 
tion to  a  higher  life.  *^  Perish  in  consumption,"  did  the  old 
miser  say  ?  «  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quick- 
ened except  it  dieJ*  The  burning  pen  of  inspiration,  ranging 
heaven  and  earth  for  a  similitude,  to  convey  to  our  poor 
minds  some  not  inadequate  idea  of  the  mighty  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  can  find  no  symbol  so  expressive  as  ''  bare  graiOi 
it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  some  other  grain."  To-day  a 
senseless  plant,  to-morrow  it  is  human  bone  and  muscle,  vein 
and  artery,  sinew  and  nerve ;  beating  pulse,  heaving  lungs, 
toiling,  ah,  sometimes,  overtoiling  brain.  Last  June,  it  sucked 
from  the  cold  breast  of  the  earth  the  watery  nourishment  of 
its  distending  sap-vessels  ;  and  now  it  clothes  the  manly  form 
with  waurm,  cordial  flesh  ;  quivers  and  thrills  with  the  five- 
fold mystery  of  sense ;  purveys  and  ministers  to  the  higher 
mystery  of  thought.  Heaped  up  in  your  granaries  this  week, 
the  next  it  will  strike  in  the  stalw^art  arm,  and  glow  in  the 
blushing  cheek,  and  flash  in  the  beaming  eye  ;  —  till  we  learn 
at  last  to  realize  that  the  slender  stalk,  which  w^e  have  seen 
shaken  by  the  summer  breeze,  bending  in  the  cornfield  under 
the  yellow  burden  of  harvest,  is  indeed  the  "  staff  of  life," 
which,  since  the  world  began,  has  supported  the  toiling  and 
struggling  myriads  of  humanity  on  the  mighty  pilgrimage  of 
being. 

Yes,  sir,  to  drop  the  allegory,  and  speak  without  a  figure, 
it  is  this  noble  agricultiu'e,  for  the  promotion  of  which  this 
great  company  is  assembled  from  so  many  pEirts  of  the  Union, 
which  feeds  the  human  race,  and  all  the  humbler  orders  of 
animated  nature  dependent  on  man.  With  the  exception 
of  what  is  yielded  by  the  fisherieti  and  the  chase,  (a  limited, 
though  certainly  not  an  insignificant,  source  of  supply,)  Agri* 
culture  is  the  steward  w^hich  spreads  the  dally  table  of  man- 
kind. Twenty-seven  millions  of  human  beings,  by  accurate 
computation,  awoke  this  very  morning,  in  the  United  States^ 
all  requiring  their  "  daily  bread,"  whether  they  had  the  grace 
to  pray  for  it  or  not,  and  under  Providence,  all  looking  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  for  that  daily  bread,  and  the  food 
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of  the  domestic  animals  depending  on  them ;  a  demand,  per- 
haps, as  great  as  their  own.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  daily 
duty  of  you  farmers  to  satisfy  this  gigantic  appetite ;  to  fill 
the  mouths  of  these  hungry  ndllions  —  of  these  starving  mill- 
ions, I  might  say, — for  if,  by  any  catastrophe,  the  supply  were 
cut  off  for  a  few'  days,  the  lilb  6f' 'fhis  'eountiy-^ltuman  and 
brute  —  would  be  extinct. 

How  nobly  this  great  duty  is  performed  by  the  agriculture 
of  the  country,  I  need  not  say  at  this  board,  especially  as  the 
subject  has  been  discussed  by  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Wintfai0|i) 
who  preceded  m^.  The  Ixrheal'ch^  of  the  United  Staites 
the  present  year,  is  variously  estimated  at  from:  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  iodiUions  of  boslH 
els;  the  oat  crop  at  four  hundrekl  millions  of  bushds;  <tfae 
Indian  corn,  our  precious  vegetable  gold,  at  one  thousand 
millions  of  bushels!  a  bushd  at  least  for  every  human 
being  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Of  the  other  cereal,  and 
of  the  leguminous  crops,  I  have  eeen  no  esthnatsi  Bven 
the  humble  article  of  hay,  — this  poor  timothy,  hauls'  graeS) 
and  red  top,  which,  not  rising  to  tiie  dignity  of  the  fbod  oi 
man,  serves  only  for  the  subsistence  of  the  mute  partners  of 
his  toil,  —  the  hay  crop  of  the  United  States  is  probsdyly-tmt 
little,  if  any,  inferior  in  value  to  the  whole  crop  of  eotUm; 
which  the  glowing  imagination  of  -  the -Soutib  sometimes' le* 
gards  as  the  great  bond  which  binds  tiie  tdviliaed  nations 'Of 
the  earth  together. 

I  meant  to  have  said  a  few  words,  sir,  on  the  Batme  oC 
your  institution,  and  its  relations  to  our  common  xsotmtry  asm 
bond  of  union,  but  I  have  lost:  my  voice  and  strength,  and 
my  good  Mend,  who  has  treated  that  topic,  never  yet  left  any 
thing  to  be  said  by  those  who  come  after  liim.  I  will  only, 
in  sitting  down,  take  occasion  to  express  'the  great  intevest  I 
feel  in  the  operations  of  tUs  lUrsoeiation.  I  see  that  it  is 
doing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  yet  do,  great  good 

I  beg,  in  taking  my  selit,  «r,  to  teiider  you  mymost  fervent 
wishes  and  hopes  for  its  increased  and  permanent  prosperity 
and  usefulness. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  AS  A  MAN/ 


Gentlemen, — 

I  KISE  in  pursuance  of  the  object  which  has  brought  us 
together  at  this  time ;  the  only  objectj  certainly,  which,  after 
long  retirement  from  scenes  of  public  festivity,  would  have 
induced  me  to  occupy  the  chair  in  which  you  have  placed  me 
this  evening.  We  have  assembled  on  this^  the  anniversary 
of  his  birthday,  to  pay  an  affectionate  tribute  to  one  of  the 
greatest  and  w^isest  and  purest  of  the  patriots,  statesmen,  and 
citizens  of  America.  Still,  my  friends,  I  do  not  rise  to  pro- 
nounce the  eulogy  of  Daniel  Webster,  That  work  was  per- 
formed, at  the  time  of  his  lamented  decease,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  by  a  greater  number  of  the  distin- 
guished writers  and  speakers  of  the  United  States  than  have, 
in  any  former  instance,  with  the  single  exception  of  Wash- 
ington, paid  this  last  office  of  respect  to  departed  worth.  It 
was  in  many  cases  performed  with  extraordinary  ability; 
among  others,  especially,  by  gentlemen  of  more  than  one 
profession,  who  favor  us  with  their  presence  on  this  occasion, 
whose  performances,  besides  doing  noble  justice  to  their  great 
theme,  will  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
country.  In.  their  presence  I  rise  for  no  such  presumptuous 
purpose  ;  before  this  company  I  rise  for  no  such  superfluous 
attempt,  as  that  of  pronouncing  a  formal  eulogy  on  the  pub- 
Ec  character  and  services  of  the  great  man  to  whose  memory 
we  consecrate  the  evening. 

On  the  contrary,  gentlemen,  on  this  occasion  and  in  this 


•  At  B  dinner  on  the  IStli  Januaiji  1856,  the  Anniversary  of  tho  Birth- 
dftjT  of  Daiiitjl  Webster. 
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circle  of  Mends,  most  of  whom,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
intimacy,  were  individually  known  to  him,  and  had  cultivated 
kindly  personal  relations  with  him,  I  wish  rather  to  speak  of 
the  MAN.  Let  us  to-night  leave  his  great  &me  to  the  coun- 
try's,—  to  the  world's  care.  It  needs  not  our  poor  attesta- 
tion ;  it  has  passed  into  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  will  last  and  bloom  for  ever.  The  freshly  remem- 
bered presence  of  the  great  jurist,  invisible  to  the  eye  of  sense, 
still  abides  in  our  tribunals ;  the  voice  of  the  matchless  orator 
yet  echoes  from  the  arches  of  Faneuil  HalL  If  ever  it  ib 
given  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed  to  revisit  the  sphere  of 
their  activity  and  usefrilness  on  earth,  who  can  doubt  that 
the  shade  of  Webster  returns  with  anxiety  to  that  Senate 
which  so  often  hung  with  admiration  upon  his  lips,  and  walks 
by  night  an  unseen  guardian  along  the  terrace  of  the  cap- 
itol?  Of  what  he  was  and  what  he  did,  and  how  he  spoke 
and  wrote  and  counselled  and  persuaded  and  controlled  and 
swayed,  in  all  these  great  public  capacities,  his  printed  works 
contain  the  proof  and  the  exemplification ;  recent  recollection 
preserves  the  memory ;  and  eulogy,  warm  and  emphatic,  but 
not  exaggerated,  has  set  forth  the  marvellous  record.  If  all 
else  which  in  various  parts  of  the  country  has  been  spoken 
and  written  of  him  should  be  forgotten,  (and  there  is  much, 
very  much  that  will  be  permanentiy  remembered,)  the  eulogy 
of  Mr.  Hillard  pronounced  at  the  request  of  the  city  of  Bol- 
ton, and  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Choate  delivered  at  Dartmouth 
College, — whose  great  sufficiency  of  fame  it  is  to  have  nur- 
tured two  such  pupils,  —  have  unfolded  the  intellectual,  pro- 
fessional, and  public  character  of  Daniel  Webster,  with  an 
acuteness  of  analysis,  a  wealth  of  illustration,  and  a  splendor 
of  diction,  which  will  convey  to  all  coming  time  an  adequate 
and  vivid  conception  of  the  great  original 

But,  my  friends,  how  littie  they  knew  of  him,  who  knew 
*  him  only  as  a  public  man ;  how  littie  they  knew  even  of  his 
personal  appearance,  who  never  saw  his  countenance  except 
when  darkened  with  the  shadows  of  his  sometimes  saddened 
brow,  or  clothed  with  the  terrors  of  his  deep  flashing  eye ! 
These  at  times  gave  a  severity  to  his  aspect,  which  added  not 
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a  little  to  the  desolating  force  of  his  invective  and  the  wither* 
ing  power  of  his  sarcasm,  when  compelled  to  pui  on  the 
panoply  of  forensic  or  parliamentary  war.  But  no  one  really 
knew  even  his  personal  appearance  who  was  not  familiar 
with  his  radiant  glance,  his  sweet  expressionj  his  beaming 
smile,  lighting  up  the  circle  of  those  whom  he  loved  and 
trusted,  and  in  whose  sympathy  he  confided ! 

Were  I  to  fix  upon  any  one  trait  as  the  prominent  trait  of 
his  character  as  a  man,  it  would  be  his  social  disposition,  his 
loving  heart  If  there  ever  was  a  person  who  felt  all  the 
meaning  of  the  divine  utterance,  "  it  is  not  good  that  man 
should  be  alone,"  it  was  he.  Notwithstanding  the  vest 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  materials  for  self-com- 
munion laid  up  in  the  store-house  of  such  an  intellect,  few 
men  whom  I  have  known  have  been  so  little  addicted  to  soli» 
tary  and  meditative  introspection ;  to  few  have  social  inter- 
course, sympathy,  and  communion  with  kindred  or  friendly 
spirits  been  so  grateful  and  even  necessary.  Unless  actually 
occupied  with  his  pen  or  his  books,  and  coerced  into  the  soli* 
tude  of  his  study  for  some  specific  employment,  he  shunned 
to  be  alone.  He  preferred  dictation  to  solitary  composition, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  he  much  liked,  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  effort,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  reduce 
the  heads  of  his  argument  to  writing,  to  go  over  them  with  a 
fi-iend. 

Although  it  is  not  my  purpose,  as  I  have  said,  on  this 
occasion  to  dwell  on  political  topics,  I  may,  in  illustration  of 
this  last  remark,  observe  that  it  was  iny  happiness,  at  hia 
request,  to  pass  a  part  of  the  evening  of  the  25th  January, 
1830,  with  him  ;  and  he  went  over  to  me  from  a  very  concise 
brief  the  main  topics  of  the  speech  prepared  for  the  following 
day  —  the  second  speech  on  Foot's  resolution,  which  he  ao 
counted  the  greatest  of  his  parliamentary  eftbrts.  Intense 
anticipation,  I  need  not  remind  you,  awaited  that  cHbrt,  both 
at  Washington  and  throughout  the  country.  A  pretty  for- 
midable personal  attack  was  to  be  repelled;  New  England 
was  to  be  vindicated  against  elaborate  dispardgement ;  and, 
more  than  all,  the  true  theory  of  the  Constitution,  as  hereto- 
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fore  generally  understood,  was  to  be  maintained  agatindt  a 
new  interpretation,  devised  by  perhaps  the  acatest  Ic^dan 
in  the  country;  asserted  with  equal  oonfidence  and  fervor; 
and  menacing  a  revolution  in  the  government.  Never  had  ia 
public  speaker  a  harder  task  to  perform ;  and  except  on  tlw 
last  great  topic,  which  undoubtedly  was  fiidiiliar  to  his 
habitual  contemplations,  hi&  opportunity  for  preparation-had 
been  most  inconsiderable,  —  for  the  argument  of  his  aoeom^ 
plished  opponent  had  been  concluded  but  the  day  before  the 
reply  was  to  be  made. 

I  sat  an  hour  and  a  half  witii  Mr.  Webster  the  evening 
before  this  great  effort.  The  impassioned  parts  of  his  speedy 
and  those  in  which  the  personalities  of  his  anta^nist'weie 
retorted,  were  hardly  indit^ted  in 'his^pr^mred  brie£^'So 
calm  and  tranquil  was  he,  so  entirely 'at 'ease  and  fireefiite 
that  nervous  excitement  which  is  almost  unaivoidableyso^near 
tiie  moment  which  is  to  put  the  whole  man  "to  the-  i»oaf,[  that 
I  was  tempted,  absurdly  enough,  to  thinir  hlAtiot  soffioiehtly 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  tiie  occasion.  I  ventured  even  to 
intimate  to  him,  that  what  he  was  to  say  tiie  next  day  would, 
in  a  fortnight's  time,  be  read  by  every  grown  man  in  the 
country.  But  I  soon  perceived  that  bis  ddnmesswas  the 
repose  of  conscious  power.  The  battle  had-  been  fought  and 
won  within,  upon  the  broad  fieldof  M9  ow«i-<Mpadou»  mind  { 
for  it  was  Mr.  Webster's  habit  first  to  state  to  himself  his 
opponent's  argument  in  its  utmost  Birength,  and  having  ov«k^ 
thrown  it  in  that  form,  he  feared >  tiie  efforts  of^'no^other 
antagonist  Hence  it  came  to  pass  -tiiat  he  was  iieviar  tid[6n 
by  surprise,  by  any  turn  of  the  discuteion.  'BeAdeHy  Hbe 
moment  and  the  occasion  were  too  impoi*laiit  fortrepidatielii 
A  surgeon  might  as  well  be  nervous,  who  ia  going  tO'Mt 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  a  great  artery.  He  was  not  onl]^  at 
ease,  but  sportive  and  full  of  anecdote;  and,  as  he  tcid'Hab 
senate  playifully  the  next  cky,  he  slept  soundly  that  nig^t^n 
the  formidable  assault  of  his  accomplished  adversary.  So 
the  great  Gond^  slept  on  the  eve*  of  tiie  battie  of  Booroi;  so 
Alexander  the  Great  slept  on  the  eve  of  the  battie  of  Aibela; 
and  so  they  awoke  to  deeds  of  immortal  £etma»    As  I  saw 
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him  in  the  eveningj  (if  I  may  borrow  aii  illustratioD  from  his 
favorite  amusement,)  he  was  as  unconcerned  and  as  free  of 
spirit  as  some  here  present  have  often  seen  him,  while  float- 
ing in  his  fishing-boat  along  a  ha^sy  shore,  gently  rocking  on 
the  tranqiiO  tide,  dropping  his  hne  here  and  there,  with  the 
varying  fortune  of  the  sport.  The  next  morning,  he  was  like 
some  mighty  Admiral,  dark  and  terrible;  casting  the  long 
shadow  of  his  frowning  tiers  far  over  the  sea,  that  seemed  to 
sink  beneath  him ;  his  broad  pendant  streaming  at  the  main, 
the  stars  and  the  stripes  at  the  fore,  the  raizzen,  and  the  peak ; 
and  bearing  down  Hke  a  tempest  upon  his  antagonist,  with 
all  his  canvas  strained  to  the  wind,  and  all  this  thundera 
roaring  from  his  broadsides. 

Do  not  wonder,  my  friends,  that  I  employ  these  military 
illustrations.  I  do  so  partly  because,  to  the  imaginations 
of  most  men,  they  suggest  the  liveliest  conceptions  of  con- 
tending energy  and  power  j  partly  because  they  are  in  them- 
selves appropriate  — 

"  Peace  hath  her  victoricyi 
Kot  less  renowned  Uian  war." 

On  the  two  sides  of  this  great  parliamentary  contest  there 
were  displayed  as  much  inteUectual  power,  as  much  moral 
courage,  as  much  elevation  of  soul,  as  in  any  campaign, 
ancient  or  modern.  And  from  the  wars  of  those  old  As- 
syrian kings  and  conquerors,  w^hose  marble  effigies,  now  lying 
on  the  floor  of  Mr.  Wilham  Appleton's  warehouse,  after 
sleeping  for  twenty-five  hundred  years  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  have,  by  the  strange  vicissitudes  and  changes  of 
human  things,  been  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
transported  across  the  Atlantic  —  a  wonder  and  a  show,  —  I 
say  from  the  wars  of  Sennacherib  and  Nimrod  himself, 
whose  portraits,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  are  among 
the  number,  down  to  that  now  raging  in  the  Crimea,  there 
never  was  a  battle  fought  w^hose  consequences  were  more 
important  to  humanity,  than  the  maintenance  or  overthrow 
of  that  constitutional  Union  which,  in  the  language  of 
Washipgton,   "makes    us    one    people."     Yes,   better    had 
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Alexander  perished  in  the  Granicus,  better  had  Asdnibal 
triumphed  at  the  Met^urus,  better  had  Nelson  fallen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  or  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Marengo,  than 
that  one  link  should  part  in  the  golden  ehain  which  binds 
this  Union  together,  or  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful  cM:>nfed- 
eracy  be  exchanged  f©r  the  secular  curses  of  border  war. 

That  strong  social  disposition  of  Mr.  Webster  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  of  course,  fitted  bira  admirably  for  convivial 
intercourse.  I  use  that  expression  in  its  proper  etymological 
sense,  pointed  out  by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and  referred  to  by  Mr,  Webster  in  a  charming  note  to  Mr. 
Rush,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  superior  refinement  of  the 
Roman  word  convivium^  living  togetherj  with  the  Greek  sym* 
posiuniy  which  is  merely  drinking  together*  Mr*  Webster 
entered  most  fully  into  the  sentiment  of  Cicero,  so  beautiMIy 
expressed  in  the  letter  alluded  to :  "  Sed,  meherculej  mi 
Poete,  extra  jocum,  moneo  te,  quod  pertinere  ad  beate  viven- 
dum  arbitror;  ut  cum  viris  bonis,  jucundis,  amantibus  tui 
vivas.  Nihil  aptins  vit« ;  nihil  ad  beate  vivendum  accom^ 
modatius.  Nee  id  ad  voluptatem  refcro,  sed  ad  communitap 
tem  vitsB  et  victus,  remissionemque  animomm,  qum  maxime 
sermone  eflScitur  familiari,  qui  est  in  convivio  dnlciasimus,  ut 
sapientius  nostri  quam  Grs&ci ;  illi  ovfAftoma^  aut  avpdimva,  id 
est  compotationes  aut  conccBuationes :  nos  convivia;  quod 
tum  maxime  simnl  vivitur.'*  *  Mr,  Webster  loved  to  live 
with  his  firiends,  with  *'  good,  pleasant  men  who  loved  him.'* 


♦  Epist  ad  Divers.  IX.  24 :  —  **  But,  without  a  joke^  my  dear  PffitaSf  I 
would  advise  you  to  spend  your  time  iu  the  society  of  a  set  of  worthy  and 
cheerful  friends;  as  there  h  nothing, m  my  estimadon,  that  more  effectuaily 
contributes  to  the  happiness  of  human  life.  When  I  say  thii>  I  do  not  mean 
with  respect  to  the  sensual  graLificationB  of  thii  palate,  but  with  regard  to 
that  pleasing  relaxation  of  the  mind,  which  is  best  produced  by  the  freedom 
of  social  converse,  and  which  Is  alwaya  most  agreeable  at  the  hour  of 
meals.  For  this  reason  the  Latin  language  ia  much  happiei',  I  think^  than 
the  Greek,  in  the  term  it  employs  to  ejtpresA  assembUea  of  this  si^rt  la 
the  latter  they  are  culled  by  a  word  wliiuh  signifies  compolations,  whereas  in 
ours  they  are  more  emphatic  ally  styled  cofimnoi  meettngH  ;  intimating  that 
it  is  in  a  conununicatlon  of  this  nature,  that  life  b  most  truly  enjoyed/'  Mel- 
moth,  XIU.  9. 
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This  was  his  delight,  alike  when  oppressed  with  the  multi- 
plied cares  of  office  at  Washington,  and  when  enjoying  the 
repose  and  quiet  of  Marshfield.  He  loved  tx>  meet  his  friends 
at  the  social  board,  because  it  is  there  that  men  most  cast  oflf 
the  burden  of  business  and  thought ;  there,  as  Cicero  says, 
that  conversation  ia  sweetest;  there  that  the  kindly  affections 
have  the  fullest  play.  By  the  social  sympathies  thus  cnlti- 
vatedj  the  genial  consciousness  of  individual  existence  be- 
comes more  intense.  And  who  that  ever  enjoyed  it  can  for- 
get the  charm  of  his  hospitality,  so  liberal,  so  choice,  so 
thoughtful  ?  In  the  very  last  days  of  his  life,  and  when  con- 
fined to  the  bed  from  which  he  never  rose,  he  continued  to 
give  minute  directions  for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of 
the  anxious  and  sorrowful  friends  who  carae  to  Marshfield. 

If  he  enjoyed  society  himself,  how  much  he  contributed  to 
its  enjoyment  in  others!  His  colloquial  powers  were,  I  think, 
quite  equal  to  his  parliamentary  and  forensic  talent.  He  had 
something  instructive  or  ingenious  to  say  on  the  most  famil- 
iar occasion.  In  his  playful  mood  he  was  not  afraid  to  trifle; 
but  he  never  prosed,  never  indulged  in  commonplace,  never 
dogmatized,  was  never  affected.  His  range  of  information 
was  so  vast,  his  observation  so  acute  and  accurate,  his  tact  in 
separating  the  important  from  the  unessential  so  nice,  his 
memory  so  retentive,  his  command  of  language  so  great,  that 
his  common  table-talk,  if  taken  down  from  his  lips,  would 
have  stood  the  test  of  publication.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  and  repeated  or  listened  to  a  humorous  anecdote 
with  infinite  glee.  He  narrated  with  unsurpassed  clearness, 
brevity,  and  grace,  —  no  tedious,  unnecessary  details  to  spin 
out  the  story,  the  fault  of  most  professed  raconteurs^  —  but  its 
main  points  set  each  in  its  place,  so  as  often  to  make  a  little 
dinner-table  epic,  but  all  naturally  and  without  eflbrt.  He 
delighted  in  anecdotes  of  eminent  men,  especially  of  emi^ncnt 
Americans,  and  his  memory  was  stored  with  them.  He 
would  sometimes  briefly  discuss  a  question  in  natural  history, 
relative  for  instance  to  climate,  or  the  races,  and  habits  and 
breeds  of  the  different  domestic  animals,  or  the  various  kinds 
of  our  native  game,  for  he  knew  the  secrets  of  the  forest.    He 
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delighted  to  treat  a  topic  drawn  from  life,  manners,  and  the 
great  industrial  pursuits  of  the  community;  and  he  did  it 
with  such  spirit  and  originality  as  to  throw  a  charm  around 
subjects  which,  in  common  hands,  are  trivial  and  uninviting. 
Nor  were  the  stores  of  our  sterling  literature  less  at  his  com- 
mand. He  had  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers 
of  our  language,  especially  the  historians  and  poets,  as  ena- 
bled him  to  enrich  his  conversation  with  the  most  apposite 
allusions  and  illustrations.  When  the  occasion  and  character 
of  the  company  invited  it,  his  conversation  turned  on  higher 
themes,  and  sometimes  rose  to  the  moral  sublime.  He  was 
not  fond  of  the  technical  language  of  metaphysics,  but  he 
had  grappled,  like  the  giant  he  was,  with  its  most  formidable 
problems.  Dr.  Johnson  was  wont  to  say  of  Burke,  that  a 
stranger  who  should  chance  to  meet  him  under  a  shed  in  a 
shower  of  rain  would  say,  "  this  was  an  extraordinary  man." 
A  stranger,  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Webster,  might  have 
passed  a  day  with  him  in  his  seasons  of  relaxation,  without 
detecting  the  jurist  or  the  statesman,  but  he  could  not  have 
passed  a  half  an  hour  with  him,  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  one  of  the  best  informed  of  men. 

His  personal  appearance  contributed  to  the  attraction  of 
his  social  intercourse.  His  countenance,  frame,  expression, 
and  presence  arrested  and  fixed  attention.  You  could  not 
pass  him  unnoticed  in  a  crowd;  nor  fail  to  observe  in  him  a 
man  of  high  mark  and  character.  No  one  could  see  him  and 
not  wish  to  see  more  of  him,  and  this  alike  in  public  and  pri- 
vate. Notwithstanding  his  noble  stature  and  athletic  devel- 
opment in  after-life,  he  was  in  his  childhood  frail  and  tender. 
In  an  autobiographical  sketch  taken  down  from  his  dictation, 
he  says :  "  I  was  a  weak  and  ailing  child  and  sufiered  from 
almost  every  disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  I  was  not  able  to 
work  on  the  farm."  This  it  was,  which  determined  his  father, 
though  in  straitened  circumstances,  to  make  the  effort  to 
send  Daniel  to  college ;  because,  as  some  said,  "  he  was  not 
fit  for  any  thing  else."  His  brother  Joe,  "  the  wit  of  the 
family,"  remarked  that  "  it  was  necessary  to  send  Dan  to 
school  to  make  him  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  boys." 
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It  was  a  somewhat  curious  feature  of  New  England  life  at 
that  time,  not  wholly  unknown  now,  that  it  was  thus  owing 
to  his  being  *'a  weak  and  ailing  child/'  that  Mr.  Webster 
received  in  youth  the  benefit  of  a  college  education.  This 
inversion  of  the  great  law  of  our  nature,  which  requires  in 
a  perfect  man  *'  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,*'  was,  I  sup- 
pose, occasioned  by  the  arduous  life  required  to  be  led  by  the 
industrious  yeoman  in  a  new  country.  Whatever  was  the 
cause,  in  a  large  family  of  sous  the  privilege  of  a  *'  public 
education,"  as  it  was  called,  was  usually  reserved  for  the 
narrow-chested,  pale-faced  Benjamin  of  the  flock,  the  moth- 
er's darling.  In  consideration  of  showing  symptoms  of  ten- 
dency to  pulmonary  disease,  he  was  selected  for  a  life  of  hard 
study  and  sedentary  labor,  flickered  awhile  in  the  pulpit,  and 
too  often  crept  before  he  was  fifty  to  a  corner  of  his  own 
churchyard, 

Mr.  Webster,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  overcame  the 
infirmities  of  his  childhood,  and  although  not  long  subjected 
to  the  hardships  of  the  frontier,  grew  up  in  the  love  of  out- 
door life,  and  all  the  manly  and  healthful  pursuiti*,  exercises, 
and  sports  of  the  country.  Born  upon  the  verge  of  civiliza- 
tion, —  his  father's  house  the  furthest  by  four  miles  on  the 
Indian  trail  to  Canada,  —  he  retained  to  the  last  his  love  for 
that  pure  fresh  nature  in  which  he  was  cradled.  The  dash- 
ing streams,  which  conduct  the  waters  of  the  queen  of  New 
Hampshire's  lakes  to  the  noble  Merrimac ;  the  superb  group 
of  mountains  (the  Switzerland  of  the  United  States)  among 
which  those  waters  have  their  sources ;  the  primeval  forest, 
whose  date  runs  back  to  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  never  since  creation  yielded  to  the  settler's  axe; 
the  gray  buttresses  of  granite  which  prop  the  eternal  hills ; 
the  sacred  alternation  of  the  seasons,  with  its  magic  play  on 
field  and  forest  and  flood  ;  the  gleaming  surface  of  lake  and 
stream  in  summer ;  the  icy  pavement  with  which  they  are 
floored  in  winter ;  the  verdure  of  spring,  the  prismatic  tints 
of  the  autumnal  woods,  the  leafless  branches  of  December, 
glittering  like  arches  and  corridors  of  silver  and  crystal  in  the 
enchanted  palaces  of  fairy  land ;  sparkling  in  the  morning 
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Bun  with  winter's  jewelry,  diamond  and  amethyst,  and  ruby 
and  sapphire ;  *  the  cathedral  aislea  of  pathlese  woods,  —  the 
mournful  hemlock,  the  "cloud-seeking"  pine,  —  hung  with 
drooping  creepers,  like  funeral  banners  pendent  from  the  roof 
of  chancel  or  transept  over  the  graves  of  the  old  lords  of  the 
soil ;  —  these  all  retained  for  him  to  the  close  of  hie  life  an 
undying  charm. 

But  though  he  ever  clung  with  fondness  to  the  wild  moun- 
tain scenery  amidst  which  he  was  bom  and  passed  his  youth, 
he  loved  nature  in  all  her  other  aspectsp  The  simple  beauty 
to  which  hd  had  brought  his  farm  at  Marshfield,  its  ap- 
proaches, its  grassy  lawns,  its  well-disposed  plantations  on 
the  hill-sides,  unpretending  but  tasteful,  and  forming  a  pleas- 
ing interchange  with  his  large  corn  fields  and  turnip  patches, 
showed  his  sensibility  to  the  milder  beauties  of  civilized  cul- 
ture. He  understood,  no  one  better,  the  secret  sympathy  of 
nature  and  art,  and  often  conversed  on  the  principles  which 
govern  their  relations  with  each  other.  He  appreciated  the 
infinite  bounty  with  which  nature  furnishes  materials  to  the 
artistic  powers  of  man,  at  once  her  servant  and  master ;  and 
he  knew  not  less  that  the  highest  exercise  of  art  is  but  to  inai* 
tate,  interpret,  select,  and  combine  the  properties,  affinities, 
and  proportions  of  nature ;  that  in  reality  they  are  parts  of 
one  great  system  :  for  nature  is  the  Divine  Creator'ft  art,  and 
art  is  rational  man's  creation.  The  meanest  weed  and  the 
humblest  zoophyte  are  most  wondrous  works  of  a  more  than 
human  art,  and  a  chronometer  or  an  electric  telegraph  is  no 
dead  machine,  but  a  portion  of  the  living  and  iuBcnitable 
powers  of  nature  —  magnetism,  cohesion,  elasticity,  gravi- 
tation, —  combined  in  new  forms,  and  skilfully  arranged 
conditions,  boxed  up  and  packed  away,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  for  his  convenience  and  service,  by  the  creative  skill  of 
man. 

But  not  less  than  mountain  or  plain  he  loved  the  sea.     He 


*  The  appearances  here  described  were  exhibibed  with  onusaal  bniliimcf 
hj  the  trees  in  many  parts  of  K^w  Etigliuid,  about  the  ^jne  thk  speech 
was  made. 
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loved  to  walk  and  ride  and  drive  upon  that  magnificent  beach 
which  stretches  from  Green  Harbor  all  round  to  the  Gurnet. 
He  loved  to  pass  hours,  I  might  say  days,  in  his  little  boat 
He  loved  to  breathe  the  healthful  air  of  the  stdt  water*  He 
loved  the  music  of  the  ocean,  through  all  the  mighty  octaves 
deep  and  high  of  its  far-resounding  register  ;  from  the  lazy 
plash  of  a  midsummer's  ripple  upon  the  margin  of  some  oozy 
creek  to  the  sharp  howl  of  the  tempest^  which  wrenches  a 
light-house  from  its  clamps  and  bolts,  fathom  deep  in  the  liv- 
ing rock/  as  easily  as  a  gardener  pulls  a  weed  from  his  flower 
border.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  manifest  sympathy  between 
his  great  mind  and  this  world-surrounding,  deep  heaving, 
measureless,  everlasting,  infinite  deep.  His  thoughts  and  con- 
versation often  turned  upon  it  and  its  great  organic  relations 
with  other  parts  of  nature  and  with  man,  I  have  heard  him 
allude  to  the  mysterious  analogy  between  the  circulation  car- 
ried on  by  veins  and  arteriesj  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  won- 
derful interchange  of  venous  and  arterial  blood,  —  that  mirac- 
ulous complication  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  animal  life,  — 
and  that  equally  complicated  and  more  stupendous  circula- 
tion of  river,  ocean,  vapor,  and  rain,  which  from  the  fresh 
currents  of  the  rivers  fills  the  depths  of  the  salt  sea  j  then  by 
vaporous  distillation  carries  the  waters  which  are  under  the 
firmament  up  to  the  cloudy  cisterns  of  the  waters  above  the 
firmament  j  wafts  them  on  the  dripping  wings  of  the  wind 
against  the  mountain  sides ;  precipitates  them  to  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  rain ;  and  leads  them  again  through  a  thousand 
channels,  o,pen  and  secret,  to  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  so 
back  to  the  sea.  He  loved  to  contemplate  the  profusion  of 
life  in  the  ocean,  from  the  scarcely  animated  gelatinous  spark, 
which  lights  up  the  bow  of  the  plunging  vessel  with  its  spec- 
tral phosphorescent  gleam,  through  the  vast  varieties  of  fish 
that  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  food  of  man,  up  to  the 
mighty  monsters  which  wallow  through  its  depths,  from 
which  they  are  dragged  Ijy  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  whale- 


^  Alluding  to  the  destruction  of  the  Light-house  on  Miuot's  Ledge,  not  fas 
from  MarHlifnild,  on  the  1 7th  of  April,  1851. 
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man,  to  light  our  dwellings ;  —  a  species  of  industry,  by  the 
way,  first  practised  in  this  country  in  the  waters  of  the  old 
colony,  and  along  this  very  beach  and  the  adjoining  shores.* 
Few  persons,  not  professed  men  of  science,  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  Mr.  Webster  with  the  natural  history  of  the  sea. 
And  then  the  all-important  functions  of  the  ocean  in  reference 
to  the  civilization  and  social  progress,  to  the  commercial  and 
political  relations  of  nations ;  —  you  can  easily  see,  my 
friends,  by  how  many  points  of  attraction  a  mind  like  his 
would  be  led  to  meditate  on  these  subjects. 

I  remember  with  great  distinctness  a  drive  which  I  took 
with  him  upon  that  noble  beach  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
in  the  summer  of  1849.  It  was  a  rainy  morning,  and  we  were 
in  an  open  chaise.  Heavy  clouds  alternately  lifting  and  sink- 
ing, hung  over  the  water,  and  the  wind  was  chilly  for  the 
season,  from  the  north-east,  but  he  enjoyed  the  drive.  The 
state  of  public  affairs  was  interesting  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  administration,  but  not  a  word  was  said  of  politica 
He  talked  principally  of  the  scene  before  us,  of  the  sea,  dwell- 
ing upon  some  of  the  topics  to  which  I  have  alluded.  He 
did  not  like  ihe  epithet  ^^  barren,"  applied  to  the  sea  in  Homer, 
as  usually  translated,  and  was  gratified  with  the  suggestion 
that  there  were  other  interpretations  of  the  word  more  ele- 
vated and  full  of  meaning.  As  we  drove  o£f  the  beach,  being 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  shower,  he  said,  "  when  I  am  at 
Franklin,  I  think  there  is  nothing  like  the  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, and  when  I  come  to  Marshfield,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  nothing  like  the  sea.  There  is  certainly  something  in  it 
which  fills  the  mind,  and  which  defies  expression.  Upon  the 
whole,  Byron  was  right :  — 

''  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  in  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  muac  in  its  roar. 

*  North  American  Review,  XXXVIL 100;  Mass.  Hist  CoIL,  First  BeoAdBf 
UL  157. 
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I  love  not  naan  the  less,  but  nature  more 
For  these  out  interviews,  in  wliicli  I  steal 

From  all  I  may  be  and  have  been  before^ 
To  minglo  with  tJie  universe^  and  feel 
WhEit  1  ean  ne'er  express,  but  cannot  all  conceal." 

Mr.  Webster's  keen  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature  gave  a 
freshness  to  bis  perception  of  her  every-day  occurrenceB, 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  famiJiarity,  are  looked  upon 
by  most  persons  with  Indifference.  Witness  that  beautiful 
letter  on  **  the  Morning"  w^hich  has  found  its  way  into  the 
papers.  Surely  never  was  such  a  letter  written  before  by  a 
statesman  in  active  political  life  just  starting  ou  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation. Spending  but  a  single  day  in  Richmond,  he  rises 
at  four  o^elock  to  survey  the  city  in  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
and  returning  to  his  lodgings  at  five  o'clock,  addresses  that 
admirable  letter  to  his  friend  and  relative,  Mrs,  J,  W.  Paige, 
of  Boston :  — 

"  It  is  morningj  and  a  niorning  sweet,  fresh,  and  delighMuI.  Everybody 
knows  the  morning  in  its  metaphorit.'aI  sense,  applied  to  so  many  objects  and 
on  so  many  occasions.  .  .  .  Bnt  the  morning  itself*  few  people,  inhnb- 
itantd  of  cities,  know  any  thing  about  Among  our  good  people  of  Boston, 
not  one  in  a  thousjind  avii^  the  snn  rise  once  in  a  yean  I'hey  know  nothing 
of  the  morning.  Their  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  in  that  part  of  the  day  wliich 
comes  along  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  beef-steak,  or  a  piece  of  toast 
With  them  morning  is  not  an  issuing  of  light,  a  new  bursting  forth  of  the 
sun,  a  new  waking  np  of  all  that  has  Ufe  from  a  sort  of  temporary  death,  to 
behold  again  the  worka  of  God»  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  ,  .  .  Tlie  first 
faint  streaks  of  light,  the  earliest  purpling  of  tlie  east  which  the  lark  flprings 
up  to  greet,  and  th«  deeper  and  deeper  coloring  into  orange  and  red,  till 
at  length  the  glorious  snn  is  seen,  *  regent  of  day/  — thii^  they  never  enjoy » 
for  they  never  see. 

^*  Beautiful  descriptiona  of  the  snn  abound  in  all  languages,  but  they  are 
the  strongeiit  perhaps  in  tliosie  of  the  East,  where  the  sun  is  so  often  &n  ob- 
ject of  worship.  King  David  speaks  of  taking  to  himself  the  '  wings  of 
the  morning,*  Tliis  ia  highly  poetical  and  beautiful  The  wings  of  the 
morning  are  the  beama  of  the  rising  sun.  Rays  of  light  are  ^vings.  It  U 
thus  wiid  that  *  ihc  sun  of  righteousness  shall  aiise  widi  healing  in  hia 
wings ;  *  a  rising  sun  which  shall  scatter  life  and  heaWi  and  joy  throughout 
the  universe."  ,  .  . 

♦♦  I  know  the  morning,  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  love  it,  fresh  and 
sweer  as  it  is,  a  daily  new  creation  breaking  forth  and  calling  all  that  have 
life  and  breath  and  bisiug,  to  new  adoration,  new  enjoyment,  and  new  grati- 
tude." 
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But  Mr.  Webster's  mind  was  eminently  practical,  and  it 
was  by  no  means  through  his  taste  and  feelings  alone  that  he 
entered  into  this  intimate  communion  with  nature.  He  allied 
himself  to  it  by  one  of  the  chief  pursuits  of  his  life.  Notwith- 
standing the  engrossing  nature  of  his  professional  and  official 
duties,  he  gave  as  much  time  and  thought  to  agriculture 
as  is  given  by  most  persons  to  their  main  occupation.  His 
two  extensive  farms  at  Franklin  and  Marshfield,  the  former 
the  much  loved  place  of  his  birth,  the  latter,  the  scarcely  less 
favored  resort  of  which  he  became  possessed  in  middle  life, 
were  carried  on  under  his  immediate  superintendence,  —  not 
the  nominal  supervision  of  amateur  agriculturists,  leaving 
every  thing,  great  and  small,  to  a  foreman ;  but  a  minute  and 
intelligent  supervision  given  to  particulars,  to  the  work  of 
every  week,  and  wher^  it  was  possible  every  day ;  when  at 
home  by  ax^tual  direction,  and  when  absent  by  regular  and  de- 
tailed correspondence.  In  the  large  mass  of  Mr.  Webster's 
letters,  there  is  no  subject  more  frequently  treated  or  with 
greater  interest  than  this,  in  his  correspondence  with  his  fore- 
men and  others  in  relation  to  his  farms.  Brought  up  on  a 
New  England  farm,  he  knew  something  from  the  associations 
of  his  early  days  of  old-fashioned  husbandry ;  and  in  later  life, 
observation,  experiment,  and  books  had  kept  him  up  with  the 
current  of  all  the  recent  improvements. 

With  every  department  of  husbandry,  —  the  qualities  of 
the  soil,  the  great  art  of  enriching  it,  to  which  modern  chem- 
istry has  given  such  extension ;  the  succession  of  crops  and 
.their  comparative  adaptation  to  our  soil  and  climate;  the 
varieties  of  animals,  and  their  preference  for  draft,  flesh,  and 
the  dairy;  the  construction  and  use  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments,—  with  all  these  subjects,  in  all  their  branches  and 
details,  he  appeared  to  me  as  familiar  as  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  his  profession.  His  knowledge  of  them  was 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  derived  in  part  from  experi- 
ence, and  actually  applied  by  him  in  the  management  of  his 
own  farms.  He  had  an  especial  fondness  for  fine  live-stock, 
and  possessed  admirable  specimens  of  it,  European  and 
American.     This  taste  never  deserted  him.     On  one  of  the 
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last  days  of  his  life^  he  caused  himBelf  to  be  moved  to  a  favor- 
ite bay  window,  and  after  he  had  been  employed  with  his 
friend  and  secretary  (Mr.  G,  J.  Abbot)  in  dictating  a  purt  of 
his  will,  he  directed  three  favorite  yoke  of  Styrian  oxen  to  be 
driven  np  to  his  window,  and  having  entered  into  a  particu- 
lar description  of  their  age,  breed,  and  history,  gave  directions 
for  their  being  weighed  and  measured  the  following  day.  No 
gubject  attracted  more  of  his  attention  in  England  than  farm- 
ing. The  only  public  speech  made  by  him  in  that  country,  of 
which  a  report  has  been  preserved,  was  that  made  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Oxford.  His  first 
public  address  on  his  return  to  this  country,  delivered  in  the 
State  House  in  Boston,  contained  the  residts  of  his  observ^a- 
tions  on  the  agriculture  of  England**  Many  of  you,  ray 
friends,  must  have  heard  Mr.  Webster  converse  on  agrieul- 
tural  topics.  I  rfcollect  on  one  occasion  to  have  heard  him 
explain  the  conditions  which  determine  the  limits  within 
which  the  various  cereal  grains  can  be  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage in  Europe  and  America ;  unfolding  the  doctrine  of 
isothermal  lines,  in  connection  with  the  various  grains,  some 
of  which  require  a  long  summer  and  some  a  hot  summer. 
His  remarks  on  this  subject,  evidently  thrown  otT  without  pre- 
meditation, would  have  enriched  the  pages  of  a  scientific  jour- 
nal. On  another  occasion  I  remember  to  have  heard  him 
state  with  precision  the  descent  of  a  fevorite  native  breed  of 
horses,  with  all  the  characteristic  points  of  a  good  animal ; 
and  on  another,  the  question  relative  to  the  indigenous  origin 
of  Indian  corn.  I  name  these  familiar  instances,  which  now 
occur  to  me,  among  the  recollections  of  the  social  board. 
Several  of  you,  my  friends,  could  greatly  enlarge  the  list 

In  fact,  whether  as  a  citizen,  a  patriot,  or  a  pmctical  phi- 
losopher, Mr,  Webster*s  mind  was  powerfully  drawn  to  agri- 
culture. Could  he  have  chosen  his  precise  position  in  life,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  that  of  an  extensive  landholder, 
conducting  the  operations  of  a  large  farm.  At  Oxford  he 
said  —  **  Whatever  else  may  tend  to   enrich   and   beautify 


•  Webster's  Works,  VoL  I  435,  44S. 
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society,  that  which  feeds  and  doiheCi  cdmfertablyihe  mass'of ' 
mankind  should  always  be  regarded  as^the  great  fmndatUm* 
of  national  prosperity J^     In  the  beginning  of  that  addiew 
in  the  State  House  to  whieh  I  have  referred^  he  said — '^'I 
regard  agriculture  as  the  kadkig  tnierest^'CfS  society.  .  ^-^l^ 
have  been  familiar  with  its ^  operations  firom>  my  yoathy'and' 
I  have  always  looked  upon  the  subjeet  with  a  lively  and  deep 
interest"     At  the  meeting  of  4h&  Norfolk  Agricuhoral  ^  Sod^ 
ety  at  Dedham,  (which  Mr.  Harvey  recoUects,)  he  odled  a^« 
culture  <<  the  mam  pursuit  of  Hfe^"     Weighty  words  from  suoh 
a  source!     What  Mr.  Webster  considered  ^ the  leading  inters < 
est  of  society "  and  <Hhe  great  foundation  of  nationsil  pros*' 
perity,'*  "the  main  pursoit  of  life,"  might  \  well  ^occupy  ihis' 
time,  his  thoughts,  and  his  profound  attentions   'Before:popu« 
lar  bodies  he  spoke'  of  it  in  its.  economical  rdations}* but iii< 
narrower  circles  and  on  prc^r  occasions  be  delighted  to  dwells 
on  its  sublime  philosoj^yw  v      . 

And  what  worthier  theme,  my.  firiends,  can  oocupythei  most 
exalted  intellect;  what  subject  is  so  well  calculated  to  task 
the  highest  powers  of  thought  ?  Where  in  the  natural  worid- 
do  we  come  so  near  the  traces'.of  that  ineffable  Power,  whioh^- 
in  the  great  ecohomy  of  vegetation^*  faa^gs  orohard>  «nd  grove- 
and  forest  with  the  pompous  drapery  ctf  May,-  and  strips  them = 
to  their  shivering  branches  in^  Noirember;  which  lays  4mt 
universal  nature  as  we  now  behold  .her,  cold  and  feur,' in  tbis' 
great  winding-sheet  of  snow^  not-to  sleep  the  sleep  t>f 'deaths 
but  to  waken  her  again  by  the  concert  of  birds  and  warblk^'. 
brooks  and  the  soft  breezes  of  sinring;  and  which,,  when  man- 
cries  to  heaven*  for  his  daily  bread,  instead  of  giving  Mm.'a: 
stone,  smites  the  marble  -okKlB  of  winter  all  round  the  globe* 
with  his  creative  wand,- and  bids  them  bring  forth  "grass  for* 
the  cattie  and  herb  for  tiie  servioe  of  ^man,  and  wine  that* 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  that  causeth  his  &oe  to* 
shine,  and  bread  which  strengthened- the  heart  of  man;  k.> 

I  meant,  gentlemen,  to  have  said  ra  word  of  the  deli§^ 
taken  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  healthful  and  invigorating  sportsx 
of  the  forest,  the  field,  and  the  sea ;  with  what  keenness  and 
success  he  followed  them,  how  well  be  understood  them.  .In 
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these  he  found  hia  favorite  relaxation  frotn  the  anxieties  of 
office,  and  the  labors  of  his  profession.  They  were  to  him  a 
diver siony  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Tlaey  diverted^ 
turned  away,  his  mind  firora  the  great  cares  of  life,  and  fur- 
nished him  an  exhilarating  occupation,  which,  without  men 
tal  strain,  stimulated  and  refreshed  his  intellectual  powers. 
To  these  sports  he  brought  all  the  science  and  mastery  which 
their  nature  admits.  An  apt  pupil  in  the  school  of  old  Izaac 
Walton,  he  was  entirely  familiar  with  the  angler's  curious 
lore.  The  different  kinds  of  fish  that  fill  our  waters  —  their 
habits,  their  resorts,  their  seasons,  their  relations  to  each  other; 
the  birds  which  frequent  our  shoresj  marshes,  and  uplands, 
with  every  variety  of  larger  game,  had  been  subjected  by  him 
to  accurate  investigation,  particularly  in  reference  to  their 
points  of  resemblance  to  their  European  congeners.  It  was 
not  easy  to  ask  him  a  question  upon  any  topic  of  this  "kind, 
to  which  a  satisfactory  reply  was  not  ready. 

1  hope,  my  friends,  you  will  not  think  I  am  dwelling  on 
trifles.  You  all  know  how  deeply  the  taste  for  these  manly 
sports  entered  into  Mr.  Webster's  character.  The  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  people,  at  least  the  professional  and  mercantile 
classes,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns,  have  too 
little  considered  the  importance  of  healthful,  generous  recrea- 
tion. They  have  not  learned  the  lesson  contained  in  the  very 
word,  which  teaches  that  the  worn-out  man  is  re-created^ 
made  over  again,  by  the  seasonable  relaxation  of  the  strained 
faculties.  The  father  of  history  tells  us  of  an  old  king  of 
Egypt,  Aroasis  by  name,  who  used  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  (but  not  earlier  than  Mr.  Webster,)  despatch  the 
business  and  issue  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  the  time  with  his  friends,  in  conviviality  and  amusement. 
Some  of  the  aged  counsellors  were  scandalized,  and  strove 
by  remonstrance  to  make  him  give  up  this  mode  of  life.  But 
no,  said  he,  as  the  bow  always  bent  will  at  last  break,  so  the 
man,  for  ever  on  the  strain  of  thought  and  action,  will  at  last 
go  mad  or  break  down.  You  will  find  this  in  the  second 
book  of  Herodotus,  in  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-third  sec- 
tion.    Thrown  upon  a  new  continent,  —  eager  to  do  the  work 
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of  twenty  centuries  in  two,  the  Anglo-American  popula- 
tion has  overworked  and  is  daily  overworking  itself.  From 
morning  to  night,  from  January  to  December,  brain  and 
hands,  eyes  and  fingers,  —  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  are  kept  in  spasmodic,  merciless  activity. 
There  is  no  lack  of  a  few  tasteless  and  soulless  dissipations 
which  are  called  amusements,  but  noble,  athletic  sports, 
manly  out-door  exercises,  which  strengthen  the  mind  by 
strengthening  the  body,  and  bring  man  into  a  generous  and 
exhilarating  communion  with  nature,  are  too  little  cultivated 
in  town  or  country. 

Let  me  not  conclude,  my  friends,  without  speaking  of  a  still 
more  endearing  aspect  of*  Mr.  Webster's  character,  I  mean 
the  warmth  and  strength  of  his  kindly  natural  affections. 
The  great  sympathies  of  a  true  generous  spirit  were  as  strong- 
ly developed  in  him  as  the  muscular  powers  of  his  frame  or 
the  capacities  of  his  mighty  intellect.  In  all  the  gentle  hu- 
manities of  life  he  had  the  tenderness  of  a  woman.  He  hon- 
ored his  parents,  he  loved  brother  and  sister  and  wife  and 
child,  he  cherished  kinsman,  friend,  and  neighbor,  the  com- 
panions of  his  boyhood,  townsman,  aged  schoolmaster,  hum- 
ble dependant,  faithful  servant,  and  cultivated  all  the  other 
'  kindly  instincts,  if  others  there  be,  with  the  same  steadiness, 
warmth,  and  energy  of  soul  with  which  he  pursued  the  great 
material  objects  of  life.  Mere  social  complacency  may 
have  a  selfish  basis,  but  Mr.  Webster's  heart  was  "ftiU 
of  great  love."  *  Religious  conviction  is  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing, but  he  bowed  to  the  Infinite  with  the  submissive- 
ness  of  a  child.  With  what  tenderness  he  contemplated  the 
place  of  his  birth ;  how  fondly  he  pointed  to  the  site  of  the 
humble  cottage  where  he  first  drew  the  breath  of  Ufe ;  how 
he  valued  the  paternal  trees  that  shaded  it;  how  his  heart 
melted  through  life  at  the  thought  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
his  aged  parent,  —  the  hard-working  veteran  of  two  wars,  — 
to  procure  him  an  education ;  how  he  himself  toiled  till  miid- 
night  with  his  pen  in  the  least  intellectual  employment  to 
secure  that  advantage  to  his  older  brother ;  how  he  cherished 
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the  fond  aympathies  of  husband  and  father,  how  he  sorrowed 
over  the  departed ;  how  he  planted  his  grief,  if  I  may  say  so, 
in  the  soil  of  Mar^hfield,  in  designating  the  trees  by  the  names 
of  his  beloved  son  and  daughter ;  how  beaut i fill  the  dedica- 
tions in  which  he  has  consigned  his  friendships  and  his  loves 
to  immortality  ;  how  sublime  and  touching  the  pathos  of  his 
last  farewells  ;  how  saint-like  the  meditations  of  his  departing 
spirit !  How  can  I  attempt  to  do  justice  to  topics  like  these, 
whose  sacredness  shrinks  from  the  most  distant  approach  to 
public  discussion !  These  were  the  pure  fountains  from  which 
he  drew  not  merely  the  beauty  but  the  force  of  his  character, 
every  faculty  of  his  mind  and  every  purpose  of  his  will,  deriv- 
ing new  strength  and  fervor  from  the  warmth  of  his  heart. 

But  some  one  may  ask,  is  this  bright  picture,  like  the  por- 
traits of  Queen  Elizabeth,  without  a  shade;  were  there  no 
spots  upon  the  disc  of  this  meridian  sun '?  Was  he  at 
length 

"  That  faultless  monster  whicli  the  world  ne'er  saw," 

or  did  he  partake  the  infirmities  of  our  common  humanity  ? 
Did  Ihis'  great  intellectual,  emotional,  and  physical  organiza- 
tion, amidi^t  the  strong  action  and  reaction  of  its  vast  ener* 
gics,  its  intense  consciousness  of  power,  its  soaring  aspira- 
tions, its  hard  struggles  with  fortune  in  early  life,  its  vehement 
antagonisms  of  a  later  pcriodj  the  exhilarations  of  triumph, 
the  lassitude  of  exertion,  did  it  never,  under  the  urgent  pres* 
sure  of  the  interests,  the  passions,  the  exigencies  of  the  hour, 
diverge  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  golden  mean,  in  which 
cloistered  philosophy  places  absolute  moral  perfection  ?  To 
this  question,  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  put  but  an  angel, 
whose  serene  vision  no  mote  distempers ;  to  which  no  one 
will  expect  a  negative  answer,  but  a  Pharisee,  with  a  beam 
in  his  eye  big  enough  for  the  cross-tree  of  a  synagogue,  I 
make  no  response*  1  confine  myself  to  two  reflections :  first, 
that,  while  contemporary  merit  is  for  the  most  part  grudg- 
ingly estimated,  the  faults  of  very  great  men,  placed  as  they 
are  upon  an  eminence  where  nothing  can  be  concealed^  and 
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dbjects  of  the  most  sicmtiiiizing  hocrtality^  pemonal  and|K)lltt^ 
cal,  are  like  the  spotsoki  the  stxa,  to  chichi  haTeoompaied 
them,  seen  for  the  most  part  tfaroQgh  teteseopes  that  raagmfy 
a  hundred,  a  thousand  times ;  aad  second^  that  In^  i^fttenoete 
questions  that  stron^y'  ^idte  the  pubtie  mind^the^  imputidd 
^rror  is  as  likely  ta  be  oil^tile'8ide>«o$  the^observierasof^lte 
observed.  We  learn  £rom*tho  *Eidrl  'of  Roider,  that  tthe 'tnort 
dif&cult  problem  in  |»pactical  ^soienoe  is  to  oo»9tr(ici  a' fen^ 
which  will  not  distort  the>  body  it  feflecto^  Tki&  dighteBt 
aberration  jfrom  the  true  curve  of^l^ttpe^apmitfork  enough 
to  quench  the  fires  of  Sirius  and  break  •  the  dub  of  -H^^eules. 
The  motives  and  conduct,  the  priBoipies  and  the  chaNieteiS 
of  men  buried  deep^  in  the  hearty  Bie>  not  leas.  IMcdly  iobe  nubae 
taken  than  the  lines  and  angles  df  material  bodiesi^^Jilbe 
uncharitableness  of  individucda -and  parties  t will  BometinaieB 
confound  a  defect  in  the  glass  wrfcb  a  blemish  in  the  objects 
A  fly  hatched  from  a  maggot  in  our  own  brain  (creeps  into  the 
tube,  and  straightway  we  proclaim  tiiat  <liere  is  a  monster  in 
the  heavens,  which  threatens  to  devour  the  sun*  <    . 

Such,  my  friends,  mostidnadequatdy j^etohed,  in  -some  ^f 
his  private  and  perscmid  relations^  wasMr^^Webstor;  tiot'the 
jurist,  not  the  senator^' not  the  sMeamany  not  the  onatcyr^'but 
the  man ;  and  when  yo»>  add  toi^ithese  amiable^  petaonal 
traits,  of  which  I  have  endeavciml>to  enlifven^  yoiff 'leopUoe- 
tions,  the  remembrance  i<^  whatMhe^waatin4he«ei^gfeat^pirii*- 
lic  capacities,  on  which  I  have  purposely  omitted  to'ilwell^ 
but  which  it  has  tasked  the  highest  surviving  talent  to  de- 
scribe, may  we  not  fairly  say  that,  in  many  respects,  he  stood 
without  an  equal  among  the  men  of  his  day  and  generation  ? 
Besides  his  noble  presence  and  majestic  countenance,  in  how 
many  points,  and  those  of  what  versatile  excellence^  he  tow- 
ered above  his  fellows !  If  yon  desired  onl  J  a  companion  for 
an  icUe  bour,  a  summer's  driven  an  evening  ramble,  whose 
plea&ant  oonversatiou  would  charm  the  way,  was  there  a  man 
living  you  would  sooner  have  sought  than  him  1  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  wished  to  be  resolved  on  the  most  diffi- 
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cult  point  of  constitutional  jurisprudence  or  public  law,  to 
whom  would  you  have  propounded  it  sooner  than  to  him  ? 
If  you  deBired  a  guest  for  the  festive  circle,  whose  very  pres- 
ence, when  ceremony  is  dropped  and  care  banished,  gave  life 
and  cheerfulness  to  the  board,  would  not  your  thought,  while 
be  was  with  us,  have  turned  to  him  ?  And  if  your  life,  your 
fortune,  your  good  name  were  in  peril;  or  you  wished  for 
a  voice  of  patriotic  exhortation  to  ring  through  the  land ; 
oi  if  the  great  interests  of  the  country  were  to  be  explained 
and  vindicated  in  the  senate  or  the  cabinet;  or  if  the  wel* 
fare  of  oiu"  beloved  native  land,  the  union  of  the  States,  peace 
or  war  with  foreign  powers,  all  that  is  dear  oi  important  for 
yourselves  and  your  children  were  at  stake,  did  there  live 
the  rnan,  nay,  did  there  ever  live  the  rnan,  with  whose  intel- 
lect to  conceive,  whose  energy  to  enforce,  whose  voice  to  pro- 
claim the  right,  you  would  have  rested  so  secure  ?  Finally, 
if,  throogh  the  **  cloud  "  of  party  opposition,  sectional  preju* 
dice,  personal  "detraction,"  and  military  availabilities  which 
catch  the  dazzled  fancies  of  men,  he  could  have  "ploughed 
bis  way,"  at  the  meridian  of  his  life  and  the  matiu-ity  of  his 
faculties,  to  that  position  which  his  talents,  his  patriotism j 
and  hi8  public  services  so  highly  merited,  is  there  a  fair  man 
of  any  party,  who,  standing  by  his  honored  grave,  will  not 
admit  that,  beyond  all  question,  he  would  have  administered 
the  government  with  a  dignity,  a  wisdom,  and  a  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution,  not  surpassed  since  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington ? 


Two  days  before  the  decease  of  Daniel  Webster,  a  gentle 
and  thoughtful  spirit  touched  to  the  finest  issues,  (Rev,  Dr. 
Frothingham,)  who  knew  and  revered  him,  as  who  that  truly 
knew  him  did  not,  contemplating  the  setting  sun  as  he  "  shed 
his  parting  smile  '*  on  the  mellow  skies  of  October,  and  an* 
ticipating  that  a  brighter  sun  was  soon  to  set,  which  could  rise 
no  more  on  earth,  gave  utterance  to  his  emotions  in  a  chaste 
and  elevated  strain,  which  I  am  sure  expresses  the  feelings  of 
all  present:  — 
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"  Sink,  tiiou  automnal  sun  I 
Tho  trees  will  miss  the  radiance  of  thine  eye. 
Clad  in  their  Joseph-coat  of  many  a  dje. 
The  clouds  will  miss  thee  in  the  fading  sky; 
But  now  in  other  climes  thy  race  mtist  run, 

This  day  of  glory  done. 

«« Sink  Ihoa  of  nobler  lightl 
The  land  will  mourn  thee  in  its  darkling  hour, 
Its  heavens  grow  gray  at  thy  retiring  power, 
Thou  shining  orb  of  mind,  thou  beacon-tower ! 
Be  thy  great  memory  still  a  guardian  nught 

When  thou  art  gone  from  aig^* 


RECEPTION  AT  PHILADELPHIA,* 


BIe.  Mayor  and  Gbnti^mih, — 

I  BEa  you  to  believe  me  duly  sensible  of  the  honor  don© 
me  by  this  reception*  A  unanimoufl  vote  of  the  councils  of 
this  great  and  patriotic  city,  an  address  like  that  just  pro- 
nounced by  the  honored  chief  of  her  magistracy,  a  concourse 
of  my  fellow-citizens  such  as  that  which  I  sec  before  me  — 
these  are  distinctions  which  call  loudly  for  my  most  grateful 
acknowledgments.  They  would  do  so  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  but  when  I  reflect  that  (as  you,  sir,  have  been 
pleased  to  remark,)  a  reception  like  this  is  rarely  given  to  a 
private  citizen,  in  which  character  alone  I  appear  before  you, 
I  feel  that  the  hour  is  one  to  be  ever  remembered  with  grati- 
tude. 

I  am  folly  aware,  sir,  that  these  distinguished  municipal 
courtesies  are  usually  awarded  only  to  persons  in  high  official 
station,  or  to  those  who  are  marked  out  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country,  as  the  just  expectants  of  its  favors.  I  am 
neither,  sir  j  wearied  with  the  labors  and  cares,  and  satiated 
with  the  honors,  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  I  desire  to  pass 
the  residue  of  my  humble  career  in  those  pursuits  and  avoca- 
tions which  befit  the  down-hill  of  life,  leaving  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  public  life  to  those  who  bear  its  burdens  and  court 
its  rewards. 

But  it  is  no  affected  humility  which  leads  me  to  ascribe 


*  Reply  to  a  compHmentaiy  address  of  Ms  Honor  K.  T*  Conrad,  the  Mayor 
of  FMladelphiaT  m  behalf  of  the  City  Coimdl,  in  Independence  Hall^  on 
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this  flattering  receptioa,  not  to  any  relation  in  which  I  stand 
to  the  country,  or  your  prosperoos  and  hospitable  city,  but  to 
the  accidental  circumstancea,  which  have  placed  my  visit  to 
you  in  momentary  association  with  the  brightest  name  in  the 
history,  not  merely  of  the  American  Union,  but  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  You  honor  not  me,  but  my  errand.  In  that 
association  I  may  without  arrogance  accept  your  courtesies. 
They  are  but  a  new  expression  of  your  reverence  for  the 
name  of  Washington,  which  to  some  extent  ennobles  all  it 
touches.  Men  in  high  office  write  their  own  names  upon 
their  letters,  and  thus  frank  them  to  the  furthest  borders  of  the 
country.  We  private  citizens  have  but  to  stamp  ours  with 
the  image  of  Washington,  and  they  will  travel  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  those  of  secretaries  and  senators. 

It  adds  inexpressibly,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  the  value  of  these 
courtesies  so  kindly  tendered  to  me,  that  they  are  offered  in 
Independence  Hall,  whose  name  will  ever  stand  side  by  side 
with  that  of  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  brightest  page  of  the  his- 
tory of  freedom.  This  hall,  this  venerated  hall,  in  the  times 
that  tried  men's  souls,  witnessed  the  consummation  of  an  act 
already  felt  to  be  the  most  important  in  the  progress  of  firee 
institutions,  and  one  which  wraps  up  in  its  bosom  conse- 
quences  yet  to  be  unfolded  of  inestimable  importance,  not 
merely  to  ourselves,  but  to  mankind, 

I  hold  it  to  be  c-ertain,  that,  if  the  manifold  political  evils 
which  afflict  the  societies  of  men  in  the  elder  world  are  to  be 
remedied,  and  if  any  mode  of  settling  national  controversies 
without  a  resort  to  war  is  to  be  devised,  it  must  be  by  the 
development  and  application  of  the  two  great  ideas,  solemnly 
inaugurated  in  this  hall  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  namely,  the 
ideas  of  representative  government  and  confederate  union. 
Whenever,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  first  of  these 
great  ideas  shall  be  so  applied,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  prac* 
tice,  as  to  bring  every  citizen,  however  humble,  into  vital 
union  with  every  other,  thus  forming  one  harmonious  whole ; 
and  whenever  great  .and  kindred  States,  retaining  their  sepa- 
rate sovereignties  for  aU  their  local  interests,  shall  be  willing 
to  unite  for  the  designated  objects  of  common  concemmentf 
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in  well-balanced  confederacies  cemented  by  constitutional 
compacts,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  political  millennium  is  at 
hand.  When  that  day  shall  come,  sir,  the  nations  of  the 
East  and  the  nations  of  the  West  will  aEke  turn  their  faces 
to  Independence  Hall,  Regenerated  Europe  will  renew  her 
youth,  by  the  streams  of  life  drawn  firom  her  daughter's 
bosom,  and  the  rising  republics  of  the  Pacific  will  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  exemplar  of  their  hopeful  institu- 
tions. 

I  have  not  the  voice  nor  the  strength,  Mr.  Mayor,  after  the 
effort  of  last  evening,  to  make  any  thing  that  can  be  caEed  a 
speech ;  but  among  the  memories  which  cluster  around  this 
hall,  there  are  some  to  which,  as  a  dutiful  son  of  Massachusetts, 
I  must  give  utterance.  Here,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1775, 
George  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  anuics  of  United  America,  on  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  John  Adams.  Massachusetts  had  her 
own  troops,  her  own  generals,  in  the  field.  The  patriot  army 
which  held  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  closely  besieged  in 
Bostouj  were  commanded  by  a  Massachusetts  major-general. 
There  hangs  his  likeness,  Mr.  Mayor,  (pointing  to  the  portrait 
of  General  Ward) ;  but  with  prophetic  discernment  inspired 
by  patriotic  disinterestedness,  John  Adams  urged  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  the  Virginia  colonel  over  the  Massachusetts  major- 
general  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  under  these  auspices 
and  in  this  hall,  Washington  was  called  to  the  command  of 
*'  all  the  continental  forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  in  defence  of 
American  liberty/' 

But  the  17th  of  June  was  a  day  of  brighter  and  dearer 
fame,  with  which  this  hall  also  is  intimately  associated.  On 
the  very  day,  probably  at  the  very  hour,  when  Warren  fell  on 
Bunker  Hill,  the  commission  of  Washington  was  reported 
and  adopted  in  this  hall.  Providence  was  pleased,  on  that 
day,  to  hold  an  even  balance  with  the  rising  liberties  of  the 
country.  While  the  lifeblood  of  Warren  was  ebbing  away, 
Washington  was  clothed  with  his  country's  panoply.  Oh! 
that  the  hero-victim,  in  his  parting  hour,  could  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  hero-chieftain  of  the  Revolution  I     Oh !  that 
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the  dying  agonies  pf  the  patriot  son  of  Massachusetts  could 
have  been  ch^eered  by  the  auspicious  vision  of  the  patriot  son 
of  Virginia ! 

Again,  the  next  year  and  on  days  to  be  for  ever  remem- 
bered in  the  annals  of  liberty,  the  great  declaration,  d^ted 
by  Jefferson,  was  sustained  in  this  hall  by  John  Adams, 
styled  by  the  illustrious  author  of  that  immortal  state-paper, 
the  "  Colossus  of  debate  ; "  and  when,  on  the  glorious 
4th  of  July,  it  was  formally  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be 
signed  by  every  member  of  the  body,  John  Hancock,  its 
president,  a  Bosto^  merchant,  wrote  his  name  in  those 
dear,  bold  characters  with  which  you  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted, in  order  that  "  John  Bull  might  read  it  with- 
out spectacles,  and  if  he  pleased,  double  the  price  put  on 
his  head." 

Forgive  me,  sir,  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Boston, 
for  alluding  to  these  recollections  with  a  feeling  of  local  pride. 
They  are  not  the  only  kindly  association  between  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  Franklin,  Franklin !  What  citizen  of  Boston 
can  enter  this  hall  —  this  city  —  and  not  think  of  Franklin  ? 
I  am  not  going  to  contest  him  with  you,  Mr.  Mayor.  A 
much  valued  friend  (Hon.  W.  B.  Reed)  cautioned  me  against 
doing  so,  the  day  of  my  arrival.  He  was  born  in  Boston ;  his 
parents  are  buried  there ;  he  got  what  little  education  he  had 
at  our  free  schools;  he  learned  his  trade  of  his  brother,  a 
Boston  printer.  When  he  ran  away  from  us,  you  received 
him  with  a  single  dollar  in  his  pocket ;  he  grew  up  among 
you  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  patriot ;  his  ashes  rest 
in  your  soil.  Sir,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  him,  as  the  citi- 
zens of  Greece  did  about  Homer.  There  is  enough  of  him 
for  both  of  us,  and  for  ten  Bostons  and  ten  Pluladelphias 
beside  ;  and  if  the  earth  itself  were  too  narrow  for  his  renown, 
it  will  forever  shine  in  the  heavens  whose  lightnings, — which 
have  since  become,  partly  through  the  genius  of  another 
American  philosopher,  the  "flaming  ministers"  of  human 
thought,  —  he  robbed  of  their  terrors. 

But,  sir,  I  forbear ;  I  should  trespass  too  largely  on  your 
time,  should  I  attempt  to  do  justice  to  all  the  recollections 
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which  crowd  upon  me  in  this  venerable, halL  I  will  dose 
where  I  began,  with  my  warm  thanks  for  this  honorable 
reception,  and  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  your  noble  city,  and  for  the  personal  welfare  of  every 
one  of  my  fellow-citizens  who  honors  me  with  his  attendance 
on  this  occasion. 


MR.   DOWSE'S   LIBRARY.' 


I  RISE,  Mr.  President,  to  express  the  satisfaction  which  1 
am  sure  we  all  feel,  at  the  very  important  and  interesting 
commmiication  just  made  from  the  chair.  After  what  has 
been  so  well  said  and  so  judiciously  done  by  yourself  and  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Livermore),  to  whose  friendly  offices  the 
society  is  so  much  indebted  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  feel  as 
if  any  thing  fmrther  were  necessary  than  to  confirm  your  pro- 
ceedings. At  any  rate,  sir,  I  did  not  come  to  the  meeting 
prepared  to  take  the  lead,  in  reference  to  any  measures  which 
it  may  be  thought  proper  for  the  society  to  adopt.  I  had 
been  led  to  suppose  that  that  duty  would  devolve  upon  a 
distinguished  gentleman  (President  Quincy),  to  whom,  on 
account  of  his  longer  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dowse  and  his 
noble  library,  it  more  appropriately  belongs.  Deprived  as  we 
are  of  his  presence,  I  rise  with  great  cheerfulness  to  submit 
the  only  motion  to  you,  which  seems  to  be  required  by  the 
occasion.  Before  doing  so,  sir,  I  will  observe,  that  I  have  for 
more  than  thirty  years  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Dowse,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
riches  of  his  library.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  stated  in  a 
public  address,  that  I  considered  it  for  its  size  the  most  valu- 
able library  of  English  books  with  whiph  I  was  acquainted. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  has  since  past,  during  the  greater  part 

*  Remarks  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  MassachusettB  Historical  Society  in 
Boston,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1856,  called  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  the 
donation  of  Mr.  Dowse*s  Library,  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  in  the  chair. 
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of  which  Mr.  Dowse  has  continued  to  increase  the  number 

of  his  books  and  the  value  of  his  libraiy  by  new  acquisitions; 
and  it  now  amounts,  a»  our  president  informs  us^  to  about 
five  thousand  volumes.  Many  of  these  are  books  of  great 
rarityj  such  as  are  usually  found  only  in  the  collections  of  the 
curious,  A  still  greater  number,  in  fact  a  large  proportion, 
are  books  of  great  intrinsic  value,  which  is  by  no  means  sure 
to  be  the  case  wdth  bibliographical  rarities.  In  a  word,  sir, 
it  is  a  choice  library  of  the  standard  literature  of  our  lan- 
guage. Most  of  these  books,  where  there  was  more  than  one 
edition,  are  of  the  best  edition.  They  are  all  in  good  condi- 
tion,—  that  has  ever  been  a  rule  with  Mr,  Dowse;  and  very 
much  the  larger  part  of  them  are  in  elegant,  some  in  superb, 
bindings.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  collection  reflecting  equal  credit  on 
the  judgment,  taste,  and  liberality  of  its  proprietor. 

We  have  a  guaranty  for  the  value  of  his  library,  in  the 
inducement  which  led  Mr,  Dowse,  very  early  in  life,  to  com- 
mence its  formation,  and  which  has  never  deserted  him,  Hia 
interest  in  books  is  not,  like  that  of  some  amateur  collectors, 
limited  to  their  outrides.  He  has  lovetl  to  collect  books  be- 
cause he  has  loved  to  read  them ;  and  I  have  often  said  that 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  library  in  our  neighborhood  better 
read  by  its  owner  than  that  of  Mr.  Dowse. 

Mr*  Dowse  may  well  be  called  a  public  benefactor,  sir,  and 
especially  for  this,  that  he  has  shown,  by  a  striking  example, 
that  it  is  possible  to  unite  a  life  of  diligent  manual  labor  with 
reEned  taste,  intellectual  culture,  and  those  literary  pursuits 
which  are  commonly  thought  to  require  wealth,  leisure,  and 
academical  education.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  in  nar- 
row circumstances.  He  had  no  education  but  what  was  to 
be  got  from  a  common  town  school  seventy  years  ago.  He 
has  worked  all  his  life  at  a  laborious  mechanical  trade;  and 
never  had  a  dollar  tt>  spend  but  what  he  had  first  earned  by 
his  own  manual  labor.  Under  these  circumstances  he  has 
not  only  acquired  a  handsome  property,  —  not  an  uncommon 
thing  under  similar  circumstances  in  this  country,  —  but  he 
has  expended  an  ample  portion  of  it  in  surrounding  himself 
with  a  noble  coUection  of   books, —  has   found  leisure  to 
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acquaint  himself  with  their  contents, — has  acquired  a  fund 
of  useful  knowledge, — has  cultivated  a  taste  for  art,  and  thus 
derived  happiness  of  the  purest  and  highest  kind,  firom  those 
goods  of  fortune  which  too  often  minister  only  to  sensual 
gratification  and  empty  display. 

I  rejoice,  sir,  that  our  Mend  has  adopted  an  effectual 
method  of  preventing  the  dispersion  of  a  library,  brought 
together  with  such  pains  and  care  and  at  so  great  an  expense. 
Apart  from  the  service  he  is  rendering  to  our  society,  which, 
as  one  of  its  members,  I  acknowledge  with  deep  gratitude,  he 
is  rendering  a  great  service  to  the  conununity.  In  this  way, 
he  has  removed  his  noble  collection  from  the  reach  of  those 
vicissitudes  to  which  the  possessions  of  individuals  and  fami- 
lies are  subject.  There  is  no  other  method  by  which  this 
object  can  be  obtained.  I  saw  the  treasures  of  art  and  taste 
collected  at  Strawberry  Hill,  at  untold  expense,  during  a  life* 
time,  by  Horace  Walpole,  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  The 
second  best  private  library  I  ever  saw,  (Lord  Spencer's  is  the 
best,)  was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ghrenville,  the  son  of 
George  Grenville,  of  stamp  act  memory.  He  intended  that  it 
should  go  to  augment  the  treasures  of  taste  and  art  at  Stowe, 
to  whose  proprietor  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  he  was 
related.  In  a  green  old  age  —  little  short  of  ninety-^ he 
had  some  warning  of  the  crash  which  impended  over  that 
magnificent  house ;  and  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  executed  but 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  gave  his  invaluable  ool* 
lection  to  the  British  Museum.  In  the  course,  I  think,  of  a 
twelvemonth  from  that  time,  every  thing  that  could  be  sold 
at  Stowe  was  brought  to  the  hammer. 

Mr.  Dowse  has  determined  to  Secure  his  library  fix)m  these 
sad  contingencies,  by  placing  it  in  the  possession  of'  a  public 
institution.  Here  it  will  be  kept  together,  — appreciated  as 
it  deserves,  —  and  conscientiously  cared  for.  While  it  will 
add  to  the  importance  of  our  society  and  increase  our  means 
of  usefulness,  it  will  share  that  safety  and  permanence  to 
which  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth,  is  warranted  in  looking  forward. 

Finally,  sir,  I  rejoice  that  our  Mend  has  taken  this  step 
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when  he  has  and  as  he  has  j  and  has  thus  put  it  in  our  power 
to  convey  to  hira  the  assurance  of  our  heartfelt  gratitude  j 
of  our  high  sense  of  the  value  of  his  gift ;  and  of  the  fidelity 
with  which,  regarding  it  as  a  great  trusty  it  shall  be  preserved 
and  used,  so  as  best  to  promote  the  wise  and  liberal  objects 
of  the  donation. 

In  taking  my  seat,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  motiotti 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  consider 
and  report  immediately  what  measures  it  may  be  expedient 
for  the  society  to  adopt,  in  reference  to  the  communication 
from  the  president 


After  some  conversation,  this  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
the  following  persons  were  named  of  the  committee:  Hon, 
Edward  Everett,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  Hon.  Judge  White, 
Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop* 

The  committee  retired^  and  after  a  short  time  reported  the 
following  resolutions :  — 


Whereas f  It  has  this  day  been  announced  to  tbe  Massachusetts  Histoncal 
Sm'iety  by  the  president,  at  a  special  meeting  of  said  Society  convened  for 
tbat  purpose,  tliat  the  venerable  Thomas  Dowse  of  Cambridge,  baa,  during 
tbe  past  week,  presented  to  the  Society  his  wbole  noble  coilecdon  of  rare  and 
valuable  books,  a  catalogue  of  which  was  at  the  same  time  laid  upon  the  table 
by  the  president,  upon  the  single  condition  that  they  shall  be  preserved  to- 
gether for  ever,  in  a  separate  room^  and  shall  only  be  used  in  said  rooni. 
NoWj  therefore, 

Resolved^  unanimously,  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  that  they 
highly  approve  of  the  acta  of  the  Hon*  Eobert  C.  Wintbrop,  their  president, 
in  his  conferences  and  dealings  with  our  distinguished  benelactor,  Mr.  Dowse, 
in  reference  to  this  munificent  donation,  and  that  they  do  adopt,  ratify,  and 
confirm  all  his  assurances  and  actn  in  receiving  the  said  donation,  in  the 
name^  and  for  tbe  use  and  benefit  of  the  Society ;  and  that  the  said  donation 
is  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Society,  upon  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  dooor,  and  that  said  collection  shaU  bo  sacredly  preserved 
together  in  a  room  by  itself,  to  be  used  only  in  said  room. 

Resolved,  That  the  collection  of  ^HKiks  thus  presented  and  accepted,  shall 
be  known  always  as  the  Dowse  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  that  an  appropriate  book-plate  be  procured,  with  this  or  a  simi* 
lar  inscripttoQ  to  be  placed  in  each  volume  of  the  collection. 
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Resolved^  That  this  Society  entertain  the  deepest  sense  of  the  liberality  and 
munificence  of  Mr.  Dowse  in  making  such  a  disposition  of  the  library,  which 
he  has  collected  with  such  care  and  at  such  cost  during  a  long  lifetime,  as 
shall  secure  it  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and  for  the  honor  of  his  native 
State,  and  that  they  offer  to  Mr.  Dowse  in  return,  their  most  grateftd  and 
heartrfelt  acknowledgments  for  so  noble  a  manifestation  of  his  confidence  in 
the  society,  and  of  his  regard  for  the  cause  of  literature  and  learning. 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  respectfully  and  ear- 
nestly ask  the  fever  of  Mr.  Dowse,  that  he  will  allow  his  portrait  to  be  taken 
for  the  Society,  to  be  hung  for  ever  in  the  room  which  shall  be  appropriated 
to  his  library,  so  that  the  person  of  the  liberal  donor  may  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  collection  which  he  so  much  loved  and  cherished,  and  that 
the  form  as  well  as  the  name  of  so  wise,  and  ardent,  and  munificent  a  patron 
of  learning  and  literature,  may  be  always  connected  with  the  result  of  ]^b 
labors,  at  once  as  a  just  memorial  of  himself,  and  an  animating  example  to 
others. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  duly  attested  by  all  the  ofiicen 
of  the  Society,  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Dowse  by  the  president,  with  the 
cordial  wishes  of  every  member  that  the  best  blessings  of  heaven  may  reil 
upon  the  close  of  his  long,  honorable,  and  useful  li&. 
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FELLOW-CmZENB  OF  ALBANY,  — 

Assembled  as  we  are  under  yonr  auspices  in  this  ancient 
and  hospitable  city,  for  an  object  indicative  of  a  highly  ad- 
vanced stage  of  scientific  culture,  it  is  natural  in  the  first  place 
to  cast  an  historical  glance  at  the  past  It  seems  almost  to 
surpass  belief,  though  an  unquestioned  fact,  that  more  than 
a  century  should  have  passed  away,  after  Cabot  had  discov- 
ered the  coast  of  North  America  for  England,  before  any 
knowledge  was  gained  of  the  noble  river  on  which  your  city 
stands,  and  which  was  destined  by  Providence  to  determine 
in  after-times  the  position  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
continent.  It  is  true  that  Verazzano,  a  bold  and  sagacious 
Florentine  navigator  in  the  service  of  France,  had  entered 
the  Narrows  in  1524,  which  he  describes  as  a  very  large  river, 
deep  at  its  mouth,  which  forced  its  way  through  steep  hills  to 
the  sea.  But  though  he,  like  most  of  the  naval  adventurers 
of  that  age,  was  sailing  westward  in  search  of  a  shorter  pas- 


♦  A  Discourae  delivered  at  Albany,  on  occasion  of  the  Inatigaradoti  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory,  in  that  city,  on  the  2Bth  of  August,  1856.  The  origi- 
nal edition  contained  tho  flillowing  dedication  :  — 

To  I^Ii-s.  Bl  AN  DIN  A  Dudley,  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  Yorkj  and  to  the  citi^ena  of  Albany  generally,  tliis  Disconree,  de- 
livered on  their  invitation  and  in  their  pi'eaence,  and  published  at  the  request 
of  the  connnittee  of  arrangements  for  the  Inauguration  of  the  Dudley  Ob- 
servatory, b,  with  the  beat  wlsheB  for  tho  complete  success  of  that  noble 
enterprise,  FespectfuHy  dedicated  by  Edwabd  Eyebett. 
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sage  to  India,  he  left  this  part  of  the  coast  without  any 
attempt  to  ascend  the  river;  nor  can  it  be  gathered  firom 
his  narrative  that  he  believed  it  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior. 

Near  a  hundred  years  elapsed,  before  that  great  thought 
acquired  substance  and  fonn.  In  the  spring  of  1609,  the 
heroic  but  unfortunate  Hudson,  one  of  the  brightest  names  in 
the  history  of  English  maritime  achievement,  but  then  in  the 
employment  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  a  vessel 
of  eighty  tons,  bearing  the  very  astronomical  name  of  the 
"  Half-moon,"  having  been  stopped  by  the  ice  in  the  polar 
sea,  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  East  by  the  way  of  Nova 
Zembla,  struck  over  to  the  coast  of  America  in  a  high 
northern  latitude.  He  then  stretched  down  south-westwardly 
to  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  (of  which  he  had  gained 
a  knowledge  from  the  charts  and  descriptions  of  his  Mend, 
Capt  Smith,)  — thence  returning  to  the  North,  entered  Dela- 
ware Bay,  —  standing  out  again  to  sea  arrived  on  the  2d  of 
September  in  sight  of  the  "  high  hills  "  of  Neversink,  pro- 
nouncing it  "  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  and  a  pleasant  land 
to  see,"  and  on  the  following  morning,  sending  his  boat  before 
him  to  sound  the  way,  passed  Sandy  Hook,  and  there  came 
to  anchor,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1609 ;  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  years  ago,  next  Wednesday.  What  an  event,  my 
friends,  in  the  history  of  American  population,  enterprise, 
commerce,  intelligence,  and  power,  —  the  dropping  of  that 
anchor  at  Sandy  Hook ! 

Here  he  lingered  a  week,  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  New  Jersey,  while  a  boat's  company  explored  the 
waters  up  to  Newark  Bay.  And  now  the  great  question. 
Shall  he  turn  back  like  Verazzano,  or  aacend  the  stream? 
Hudson  was  of  a  race  and  in  an  employ,  not  prone  to  turn 
back,  by  sea  or  by  land.  On  the  11th  of  September,  he 
raised  the  anchor  of  the  ^Half-moon,"  passed  through  the 
Narrows,  beholding  on  both  sides  <^  as  beautiful  a  land  as  one 
can  tread  on;"  and  floated  cautiously  and  slowly  up  the 
noble  stream,  the  first  ship  that  ever  rested  on  its  bosom.  He 
passed  the  Palisades,  nature's  dark  basaltic  Malakoff ;  forced 
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the  iron  gateway  of  the  Highlandd,  and  anchored  on  the  14th, 
near  West  Point;  swept  onward  and  upward  the  following 
day  by  grassy  meadows  and  tangled  slopes,  hereafter  to  be 
covered  with  smiling  villages ;  —  by  elevated  banks  and 
woody  heights,  the  destined  site  of  future  towns  and 
cities, ' —  tot  eg^regias  urbes^  —  of  Newburg,  Ponghkeepsiet 
Catskill ;  —  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  arrived  opposite 
"the  mountains  which  lie  jfrom  the  river  side/*  where  he 
fonnd  "  a  very  loving  people  and  very  old  men ;  '*  and  the 
day  following  reached  the  spot^  hereafter  to  be  honored  by  hia 
own  iilutitrions  name*  One  more  day  wafts  him  up  betu^een 
Schodac  and  Castleton,  and  here  he  landed  and  passed  a  day 
with  the  natives,  —  greeted  with  all  sorts  of  barbarous  hospi- 
tality, —  the  land  "  the  finest  for  c^lltivatiorl  he  ever  set  foot 
on  "  the  natives  so  kind  and  gentle  that,  when  they  found  he 
would  not  remain  with  them  over  night,  and  feared  that  he 
left  them,  —  poor  children  of  nature,  —  because  he  was  afraid 
of  their  weapons,  he,  whose  quarter-deck  was  heavy  with 
ordnaoce,  they  "  broke  their  arrows  in  pieces  and  threw  thera 
in  the  fire."  On  the  following  morning,  with  the  early  flood- 
tide,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1609,  the  Half-moon  "  ran 
higher  up  two  leagues  above  the  Shoals,"  and  came  to  anchor 
in  deep  water,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Albany* 
Happy,  if  he  could  have  closed  his  gallant  career,  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream  which  so  justly  bears  his  name, 
and  thus  have  escaped  the  sorrowful  and  mysterious 
catastrophe  which  awaited  him  in  the  Arctic  waters,  the 
next  year! 

But  the  discovery  of  your  great  river  and  of  the  site  of 
your  ancient  city  is  not  the  only  event,  which  renders  the 
year  1609  memorable  in  the  annals  of  America  and  the  world. 
It  was  one  of  those  years,  in  w^hich  a  sort  of  sympathetic 
movement  toward  great  results  unconsciously  pervades  the 
races  and  the  minds  of  men.  While  Hudson  was  exploring 
this  mighty  river  and  this  vast  region  for  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  Champlain,  in  the  same  year,  carried  the 
lilies  of  Prance  to  the  beautiful  lake  which  bears  his  name  on 
your  northern  limits;  —  the   languishing  establishments  of 
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England  in  Virginia  were  strengthened  by  the  second  charter 
granted  to  that  colony;  —  the  little  church  of  Robinson  re- 
moved from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden,  from  which,  in  a  few 
years,  they  went  fortli,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  New  Eng- 
land on  Plymouth  Rock;  —  the  seven  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  after  that  terrific  struggle  of  forty  years,  (the 
commencement  of  which  has  just  been  embalmed  by  an 
American  historian,*  in  a  record  worthy  of  the  great  event,) 
wrested  from  Spain  the  virtual  acknowledgment  of  their  in- 
dependence in  the  Twelve  Years'  truce;  —  and  James  the 
First,  in  the  same  year,  granted  to  the  British  East  India 
Company  their  first  permanent  charter;  comer-stone  of  an 
empire  destined  in  two  centuries  to  overshadow  the  East. 

One  more  incident  is  wanting  to  complete  the  list  of  the 
memorable  occurrences  which  signalize  the  year  1609,  and 
one  most  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  us  on  this  occasion. 
Contemporaneously  with  the  events  which  I  have  enumer- 
ated, —  eras  of  history,  dates  of  empire,  the  starting  point  in 
some  of  the  greatest  political,  social,  and  moral  revolutions 
in  our  annals,  —  an  Italian  astronomer,  who  had  heard  of  the 
magnifying  glasses  which  had  been  made  in  Holland,  by 
which  distant  objects  could  be  brought  seemingly  near,  caught 
at  the  idea,  constructed  a  telescope,  and  pointed  it  to  the 
heavens.  Yes,  my  friends,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Hud- 
son discovered  your  river  and  the  site  of  your  ancient  town, 
and  in  which  Robinson  made  his  melancholy  Hegira  from 
Amsterdam  to  Leyden,  Galileo  Galilei,  with  a  telescope,  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  discovered  the  phases  of  Venus  and 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter ;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  less  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  on  a  spot  then  imbosomed  in  the 
wilderness,  the  covert  of  some  of  the  least  civilized  of  all  the 
races  of  men,  we  are  assembled,  descendants  of  the  Hol- 
landers, descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  this  ancient  and  pros- 
perous city,  to  inaugurate  the  establishment  of  a  first  class 
Astronomical  Observatory. 

One  more  glance  at  your  early  history.     Three  years  after 

*  J.  Lathrop  Motley. 
VOL.  III.  54 
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the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  (for  I  delight  to 
trace  these  kindly  Byiichromsras),  Fort  Orange  was  erected, 
in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  the  business  part  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  and  a  few  years  later,  the  little  hamlet  of  Bevera- 
wyck  began  to  nestle  under  its  walla.  Two  centuries  ago, 
my  Albanian  friends,  this  very  year,  your  forefathers  assem- 
blt^d,  not  certainly  to  inaugurate  an  observatory,  but  to  lay  the 
fuimdations  of  a  new  chmrch  in  the  place  of  the  rude  cabiD 
which  had  hitherto  served  them  in  that  capacity.  It  was 
built  at  the  intersection  of  Yonker*s  and  Handelaar's,  better 
known  to  you  as  State  and  Market  streets.  Public  and  pri- 
vate liberality  cooperated  in  the  important  woric.  The  au* 
thorities  at  the  fort,  gave  ftfteen  hundred  guilders;  —  the 
Patroon  of  that  early  day,  with  a  liberality  coeval  with  the 
name  and  the  race,  contributed  a  thousand ;  —  while  the  in- 
habitants,  fur  whose  benefit  it  was  erected,  whose  numbers 
were  small,  and  their  resources  smaller,  subscribed  twenty 
beavers,  "for  the  purchase  of  an  oaken  pulpit  in  Holland." 
Whether  the  largest  part  of  this  subscription  was  bestowed 
by  some  liberal  benefactress,  tradition  has  not  informed  us. 
It  has  however  informed  us,  as  I  learned  a  few  hours  since 
from  Mr.  Brtidhead,  that  the  corner-^tone  of  the  little  church 
was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Rutger  Jacobsen ;  and  that  his  daughter 
married  Jan  Jansen  Bleecker,  from  whom  is  lineally  descended 
Mrs.  Blandina  Bleecker  Dudley,  to  whom  we  are  so  largely 
Indebted  for  I  his  diiy-s  celebration. 

Nor  is  the  year  1656  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Albany 
alone.  In  that  same  year  your  imperial  metropolis,  which 
had  then  recently  been  incorporated  as  a  cit)*  by  the  name  of 
New  Amsterdam,  was  first  carefully  surveyed  by  official  au- 
thority, and  found  to  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses 
and  one  thousand  inhabitants.*  In  eight  years  more  New 
Netherland  becomes  New  York;  Fort  Orange,  with  its 
dependent  hamlet,  assumes  the  name  of  Albany;  —  a  century 
of  various  fortune  succeeds, — ^the  scourge  of   French  and 

*  These  bistorical  notices,  relative  to  die  disf^overy  of  tlie  river  by  Hud- 
son and  the  foundation  of  Albany,  are  for  the  most  part  abridged  from^ 
Mr.  Brodhcad'a  excellent  history  of  Ne^  York 
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Indian  war  is  rarely  absent  from  the  land,  —  every  shock  of 
European  policy  vibrates  with  electric  rapidity  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  the  year  1756  finds  a  population  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  in  your  growing  province.  Albany,  however, 
may  still  be  regarded  almost  as  a  frontier  settlement.  Of  the 
twelve  counties  into  which  the  province  was  divided  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  county  of  Albany  comprehended  all  that  lay 
north  and  west  of  the  city ;  and  the  city  itself  contained  but 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  houses. 

One  more  century ;  another  act  in  the  great  drama  of  em- 
pire ;  another  French  and  Indian  war  beneath  the  banners  of 
England ;  a  successful  revolution,  of  which  some  of  the  most 
momentous  events  occurred  within  your  immediate  neighbor- 
hood ;  a  union  of  States ;  a  constitution  of  federal  govern- 
ments ;  your  population  carried  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  Lakes,  and  their  waters  poured  into  the  Hudson ;  your 
territory  covered  with  a  network  of  canals  and  railroads, 
filled  with  life,  and  action,  and  power,  with  all  the  works  of 
peaceful  art  and  prosperous  enterprise,  with  all  the  institu- 
tions which  constitute  and  advance  the  civilization  of  the  age, 
its  population  exceeding  that  of  the  Uni6n  at  the  date  of  the 
Revolution,  your  own  numbers  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the 
largest  city  of  that  day,  you  have  met  together,  my  friends, 
just  two  hundred  years  since  the  erection  of  the  little  church 
of  Beverswyck,  to  dedicate  a  noble  temple  of  science,  and  to 
take  a  becoming  public  notice  of  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution destined,  as  we  trust,  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
through  that  on  the  general  cause  of  civilization. 

You  will  observe  that  I  am  careful  to  say  the  progress  of 
science  "  at  home  and  abroad ; "  for  the  study  of  astronomy 
in  this  country,  like  that  of  many  other  branches  of  natural 
science,  has  long  since,  I  am  happy  to  add,  passed  that  point 
where  it  is  content  to  repeat  the  observations  and  verify  the 
results  of  European  research.  It  has  boldly  and  successfully 
entered  the  field  of  original  investigation,  discovery,  and  spec- 
ulation; and  there  is  not  now  a  single  department  of  the 
science  in  which  the  names  of  American  observers  and  math- 
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ernaticiana  are  not  cited  by  our  brethren  across  the  water, 
side  by  side  with  the  most  eminent  of  their  European  con- 
temporariea.  Gibbon,  after  his  magnificent  enumeration  of 
the  seven  appearances  of  the  comet  of  1680,  adds,  "  at  the 
eighth  period,  in  the  year  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  the  calculations  of  Bernouilli,  Newton,  and  Halley, 
may  perhaps  be  verified  by  the  astronomers  of  some  future 
capital  in  the  Siberian  or  American  wilderness.''  *  It  is  a 
somewhat  singular  circumstancej  that  at  a  date  nearly  four 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  that  assumed  by  Gibbon,  the 
two  largest  refracting  telescopes  in  the  world  are  found, 
the  one  in  Russia  and  the  other  in  America ;  and  in  either 
country  a  degree  of  astronomical  skill  equal  to  the  highest 
operations  of  the  science. 

This  state  of  things  is  certainly  recent  During  the  colo- 
nial period,  and  in  the  first  generation  after  the  Revolution, 
no  department  of  science  was,  for  obvious  causes,  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  America,  —  astronomy  perhaps  as 
much  as  the  kindred  branches.  The  improvement  in  the 
quadrant,  commonly  known  as  Hadiey*a,  had  already  been 
made  at  Philadelphia  by  Godfrey  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  beautiful  invention  of  the  collimating 
telescope  was  made  at  a  later  period  by  Kittenhouse,  an 
astronomer  of  distinguished  repute.  The  transits  of  Venus 
of  1761  and  1769  were  observed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  orreries,  a  favorite  scientific  toy  iti  the  last  century, 
were  constructed  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston ;  and  some  re- 
spectable scientific  essays  are  contained,  and  valuable  obser- 
vations are  recorded,  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge. But  in  the  absence  of  a  numerous  class  of  men 
of  science  to  encourage  and  aid  each  other,  in  a  state  of 
the  country  as  yet  too  poor  to  extend  a  fiberal  patronage 
to  the  expensive  arts,  without  observatories  and  without  val- 
uable instruments,  little  of  importance  could  be  expected  in 
the  higher  walks  of  astronomical  research. 

*  Gibbon'fl  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xliiL 
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The  greater  the  credit  due  for  the  achievement  of' an  en- 
terprise  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  oenturyi 
and  which  would  reflect  honor  on  the  science  of  any  country 
and  any  age,  I  mean  the  translation  and  commentary  on  ^ 
Laplace's  M4canique  CSleste^  by  Bowditch;  a  work  whose 
merit  I  am  myself  wholly  unable  to  appreciate,  but  which 
I  have  been  led  to  think  places  the  learned  translator  and 
commentator  on  a  level  with  the  ablest  astronomers  and 
geometers  of  the  day.  This  work  may  be  considered  as 
opening  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  American  science.  The 
country  was  still  almost  wholly  deficient  in  instrumental 
power ;  but  the  want  was  generally  felt  by  men  of  science^ 
and  the  public  mind  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  began  to 
be  turned  towards  the  means  of  supplying  it.  In  1825,  < 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  brought  the  subject  of  a 
National  Observatory  before  congress.  Political  considera- 
tions prevented  its  being  favorably  entertained  at  that  time  j 
and  it  was  not  till  1842,  and  as  an  incident  of  the  exploring 
expedition,  that  an  appropriation  was  made  for  a  dSpot  for 
the  charts  and  instruments  of  the  navy.  On  this  modest 
basis  has  been  reared  the  National  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington; an  institution  which  has  already  taken  and  fully 
sustains  an  honorable  position  among  the  scientific  estab- 
lishments of  the  age. 

Besides  the  institution  at  Washington,  fifteen  cmt  twenty 
observatories  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  them  on  a 
modest  scale  for  the  gratification  of  the  scientific  taste  and 
zeal  of  individuals,  others  on  a  broad  foundation  of  expense 
and  usefulness.  In  these  establishments,  public  and  private, 
the  means  are  provided  for  the  highest  order  of  astronomical 
observation,  research,  and  instruction.  There  is  already  in 
the  country  an  amount  of  instrumental  power  (to  which  ad- 
dition is  constantly  making),  and  of  mathematical  skill  on 
the  part  of  our  men  of  science,  adequate  to  a  manly  com- 
petition with  their  European  contemporaries  in  astronomy 
and  the  branches  of  science,  theoretical  and  appUed,  con^ 
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nected  with  it.  The  proceedings  of  the  present  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  fully  justify  this  remark.  The 
fruits  are  already  before  the  world  in  the  triangnlation  of 
several  of  the  States,  in  the  great  work  of  the  coast  survey, 
in  the  numerous  scientific  surveys  of  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent, in  the  astronoinical  department  of  the  exploring  ex- 
pedition, in  the  more  recent  scientific  expedition  to  ChUi ;  — 
in  the  brilliant  hydrographical  labors  of  the  observatory  at 
Washington ;  in  the  published  observations  of  Washington 
and  Cambridge ;  in  the  general  character  of  the  contents  of  the 
journal  conducted  by  the  Nestor  of  American  Science,  now 
in  its  eighth  lustrum,  of  the  Sidereal  Messenger,  and  the 
Astronomical  Journal;  in  the  National  Ephemeris ;  in  the 
great  chronometrical  expeditions  to  determine  the  longitude 
of  Cambridge,  better  ascertained  than  that  of  Paris  was  till 
the  last  year  (1855) ;  in  the  prompt  rectification  of  the  errors 
in  the  predicted  elements  of  Neptune,  in  its  identification 
with  Lalande's  missing  star,  and  in  the  calculation  of  its 
ephemeris;  io  the  discovery  of  the  satellite  of  Neptune,  of 
the  eighth  satellite  of  Satiun,  and  of  the  innermost  of  its 
rings ;  in  the  establishment,  both  by  observation  and  theory, 
of  the  non-solid  character  of  Saturn's  rings;  in  the  recent 
remarkable  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the  zodiacal  light ; 
in  the  separation  and  measurement  of  many  double  and 
triple  stars,  amenable  only  to  superior  instTumental  power; 
in  tlie  immense  labor  already  performed  in  preparing  Star 
Catalogues,  and  in  numerous  accurate  observations  of  stand- 
ard stars ;  in  the  diligent  and  successful  observation  of  the 
meteoric  showers ;  in  an  extensive  series  of  magnetic  obser- 
vations; in  the  discovery  of  an  asteroid  and  ten  or  twelve 
telescopic  comets  (the  latter  not  the  achievement  of  the 
stronger  sex  alone) ;  in  the  resolution  of  nebulo&,  which  have 
defied  every  thing  in  Europe  but  Lord  Rosse's  great  Reflec- 
tor ;  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  measurement  of 
differences  in  longitude,  in  the  corrected  ascertainment  of 
the  velocity  of  the  electro-magnetic  fluid,  and  its  truly  won- 
derful uses  in  recording  astronomical  observations.      These 
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are  but  a  portion  of  the  achievements  of  American  astronom- 
ical science  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  fully  justify 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  further  progress. 

How  far  our  astronomers  may  be  able  to  pursue  their  re- 
searches, will  depend  upon  the  resources  of  our  public  institu- 
tions, and  the  liberality  of  wealthy  individuals  in  furnishing 
the  requisite  means.  With  the  exception  of  the  observatories 
at  Washington  and  West  Point,  littie  can  be  done  or  expected 
to  be  done  by  the  government  of  the  Union  or  -the  States ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else  connected  with  the  patron- 
age of  art  and  science,  the  great  dependence,  and  may  I  not 
add  the  safe  dependence,  as  it  ever  has  been,  must  continue 
to  be  upon  the  boimty  of  enlightened,  liberal,  and  public- 
spirited  individuals. 

It  is  by  a  signal  exercise  of  this  bounty,  my  Mends,  that  we 
are  called  together  to-day.  The  munificence  of  several  citi- 
zens of  this  ancient  city,  among  whom  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  generous  lady,  whose  name  has  with  great  propriety 
been  given  to  the  institution,  has  furnished  the  means  for  the 
foimdation  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany.  On  a 
cx)mmanding  elevation,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  city, 
Uberally  given  for  that  purpose  by  the  head  of  a  family  (Van 
Rensselaer)  in  which  the  patronage  of  science  is  hereditary, 
a  building  of  ample  dimensions  has  been  erected,  upon  a 
plan  which  combines  all  the  requisites  of  solidity,  conven- 
ience, and  taste.  A  large  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  struc- 
ture has  been  defrayed  by  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  to  whose 
generosity,  and  that  of  several  other  public-spirited  individ- 
uals, the  institution  is  also  indebted  for  the  provision  which 
Jias  been  made  for  an  adequate  supply  of  first-dass  instru- 
ments, executed  and  to  be  executed  by  the  most  eminent 
makers  in  Europe  and  America;  and  which,  it  is  confi- 
dentiy  expected,  will  yield  to  none  of  their  dass  in  any 
observatory  in  the  world.* 

With  a  liberal  supply  of  instrumental  power;  established 

♦  For  this  description  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  I  am  indebted  to  a 
valuable  article  on  American  Observatories,  by  Professor  Looauaf  in  Hai^ 
per's  Magazine  for  June,  1856,  p.  49. 
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ill  a  commiinity  to  whose  mtelUgence  and  generosity  its  sup- 
port may  be  safely  confided,  nod  whose  educational  ijistitu* 
tious  are  rapidly  realizing  the  conception  of  a  university; 
countenanced  by  the  gentleman  who  conducts  the  United 
Btatea  Coast  Survey  with  such  scientific  skill  and  administra- 
tive energy,  and  by  the  men  of  science  generally  in  the 
United  States;  committed  to  the  immediate  supervision  of 
an  aBtronoraer  (Dr.  B.  A.  Gould),  to  whose  distinguished 
talent  has  been  added  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  scientific 
education  in  the  most  renowned  universities  of  Europe,  and 
who,  as  the  editor  of  the  Americaji  Astronomical  Journal,  has 
shown  himself  to  be  fully  quafified  for  the  high  trust;  — 
under  these  favorable  circumstancesj  the  Dudley  Observatory 
at  Albany  now  takes  its  place  among  the  scientific  founda- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  world. 

It  is  no  afieeted  modesty  which  leads  me  to  express  the 
regret  that  this  interesting  occasion  could  not  have  taken 
place  under  somewhat  different  auspices.  I  feel  that  the  duty 
of  addressing  this  great  and  enlightened  assembly,  com- 
prising so  much  of  the  iutelligence  of  the  community  and  of 
the  science  of  the  country,  ought  to  have  been  elsewhere  as* 
signed ;  that  it  should  have  devolved  upon  some  one  of  the 
eminent  persons,  many  of  whom  I  see  around  me,  to  whom 
you  have  been  listening  the  past  week,*  who  as  observers  and 
geometers  could  have  treated  the  subject  with  a  master's 
powder;  astroiiomersj  whose  telescopes  have  penetrated  the 
depths  of  the  heavens,  or  mathematicians,  whose  analysis  un- 
threads the  maze  of  their  wondrous  mechanism.  li\  instead 
of  communding,  as  you  easily  could  have  done,  qualifications 
of  this  kind,  your  choice  has  rather  fallen  on  one,  making  no 
pretensions  to  the  honorable  name  of  a  man  of  science,  — but 
whose  delight  it  hiis  always  been  to  tiun  aside  fi-om  the 
dusty  and  thankless  paths  of  active  Ufe,  for  an  interval  of 
recreation  in  the  green  fields  of  sacred  nature  in  all  her  king- 
doms, —  it  is,  I  presume,  because  you  have  desired,  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  necessarily  of  a  popular  character,  that 

*  This  discotirBe  was  deltvered  on  the  last  day  of  Ihe  meeting  of  the 
Amencan  Association  for  the  Advaacetnout  of  Science  at  Albany. 
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those  views  of  the  subject  should  be  presented  which  address 
themselves  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  community,  and 
not  to  its  select  scientific  circles.  For  astronomy,  perhaps  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  department  of  natural  sci- 
ence, exhibits  phenomena,  which,  while  they  task  the  highest 
powers  of  philosophical  research,  are  also  well  adapted  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  minds  barely  tinctured  with  scientific 
culture,  and  even  to  touch  the  sensibilities  of  the  wholly  un- 
instructed  observer.  The  profound  investigations  of  the 
chemist  into  the  ultimate  constitution  of  material  nature,  the 
minute  researches  of  the  physiologist  into  the  secrets  of 
animal  life,  the  transcendental  logic  of  the  geometer  bristling 
in  a  notation,  the  very  sight  of  which  terrifies  the  iminitiated, 
are  lost  on  the  common  understanding.  But  the  unspeak- 
able glories  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun ;  the  serene 
majesty  of  the  moon,  as  she  walks  in  full-orbed  brightness 
through  the  heavens ;  the  soft  witchery  of  the  morning  and 
the  evening  star ;  the  imperial  splendors  of  the  firmament  on 
a  bright  unclouded  night ;  the  comet,  whose  streaming  banner 
floats  over  half  the  sky,  —  these  are  objects  which  charm  and 
astonish  alike  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant,  —  the  mathe- 
matician who  weighs  the  masses  and  defines  the  orbits  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  untutored  observer  who  sees  nothing 
beyond  the  images  painted  upon  the  eye. 

An  astronomical  observatory,  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  word,  is  a  building  erected  for  the  reception  and  appro- 
priate use  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  the  accomoda- 
tion of  the  men  of  science  employed  in  making  and  reducing 
observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  These  instruments  are 
mainly  of  three  classes,  to  which  I  believe  all  others  of  a 
strictly  astronomical  character  may  be  referred. 

1st  The  instruments  by  which  the  heavens  are  inspected, 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  existence  of  those  celestial  bodies 
which  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  (beyond  all  compar- 
ison more  numerous  than  those  which  are,)  and  to  observe 
the  magnitude,  shapes,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  both  of 
those  which  are,  and  those  which  are  not  thus  visible,  to  the 
unaided  sight.     The  instrument^  of  this  class  are  designated 
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by  the  general  name  of  Telescope ;  and  are  of  two  kinds  ;  — 
the  refracting  telescope,  which  derives  its  magnifying  power 
from  a  system  of  convex  lenses ;  and  the  reflecting  telescope, 
which  receives  the  image  of  the  heavenly  body  upon  a  con- 
cave mirror, 

2d.  The  second  class  of  instrnments  consists  of  those, 
which  are  designed  principally  to  measiure  the  angular  dis- 
tances of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  each  other,  and  their  time 
of  passing  the  meridian.  The  transit  instrument,  the  me- 
ridian  circle,  the  mural  circle,  the  hehoineter,  and  the  sextant, 
belong  to  this  class.  The  brilliant  discoveries  of  astronomy 
are  for  the  most  part  made  with  the  first  class  of  instru- 
ments ;  —  its  practical  results  wrought  out  by  the  second. 

3d.  The  third  class  contains  the  clock,  with  its  subsidiary 
apparatns  for  measuring  the  time  and  marking  its  subdivis- 
ions, with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy;  —  indispensable 
auxiliary  of  tdl  the  instruments,  by  which  the  positions  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  observed^  and  measured, 
and  recorded. 

The  telescope  may  be  likened  to  a  wondrous  Cyclopean 
eye,  endued  with  superhuman  power,  by  which  the  astron- 
omer extends  the  reach  of  his  vision  to  the  further  heavens, 
and  surveys  galaxies  and  universes,  compared  with  which  the 
solar  system  is  but  an  atom  floating  in  the  air.  The  transit 
may  be  compared  to  a  measuring  rod  which  he  lays  from 
planet  to  planet  and  from  star  to  star,  to  ascertain  and  mark 
off  the  heavenly  spaces,  and  transfer  them  to  his  note-book. 
The  ckx'k  is  the  marvellous  apparatus  by  which  he  equalizes 
and  divides  into  nicely  measured  parts  a  portion  of  that  un- 
conceivcd  infinity  of  duration,  without  beginning  and  without 
end,  in  which  all  existence  floats  as  on  a  shoreless  and  bot- 
tomless sea. 

In  tlie  contrivance  and  the  execution  of  these  uistruments, 
the  utmost  stretch  of  inventive  skill  and  mechanical  ingenuity 
has  been  put  forth.  To  such  perfection  have  they  been  car 
ried,  that  a  single  second  of  magnitude  or  space  is  rendered  a 
distinctly  visible  and  appreciable  quantity.  "  The  arc  of  a 
circle,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  "  subtended  by  one  second,  is  less 
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than  the  t^^'o  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  radius,  so  that 
on  a  circle  of  six  f  et  in  diameter,  it  would  occupy  no  greater 
linear  extent  than  y^iny  part  of  an  inch ;  a  quantity  requiring 
a  powerful  microscope  to  be  discerned  at  all."  *  The  largest 
body  in  our  system,  the  sun,  whose  real  diameter  is  882,000 
miles,  subtends,  at  a  distance  of  95,000,000  miles,  but  an 
angle  of  a  little  more  than  32' ;  while  so  admirably  are  the 
best  instruments  constructed,  that  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, a  satellite  of  Neptune,  an  object  of  comparatively  incon- 
siderable diameter,  has  been  discovered  at  a  distance  ot 
2,850,000,000  of  miles. 

The  object  of  an  Observatory^  erected  and  supplied  with 
instruments  of  this  admirable  construction  and  at  proportion- 
ate expense,  is,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  to  provide  for 
an  accurate  and  systematic  survey  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  correct  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  those  already  known,  and  as  instrumental  power  and 
skill  in  using  it  increase,  to  the  discovery  of  bodies  hitherto 
invisible,  and  in  both  classes  of  objects  to  the  determination 
of  their  distances,  their  time  of  passing  the  meridian,  their  re- 
lations to  each  other,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their  move- 
ments. 

Why  should  we  wish  to  obtain  this  knowledge?  What 
inducement  is  there  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
erection  of  observatories,  in  furnishing  them  with  costly 
instruments,  and  in  the  support  of  the  men  of  science  em- 
ployed in  making,  discussing,  and  recording,  for  successive 
generations,  these  minute  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 

In  an  exclusively  scientific  treatment  of  this  subject,  an  in- 
quiry into  its  utilitarian  relations  would  be  superfluous, — 
even  wearisome.  But  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  you 
will  not,  perhaps,  think  it  out  of  place,  if  I  briefly  answer  the 
questions  what  is  the  use  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  and 
what  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  operations  of  such  an 
establishment  in  a  community  like  ours  ? 

I.   In  the  first  place,  then,  we  derive  from  the  observations 

*  Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomj,  §  181, 
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of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  are  made  at  an  observatory,  our 
only  adequate  measures  of  time  and  our  only  means  of  com- 
paring the  time  of  one  place  with  the  time  of  another.  Our 
artificial  timekeepers,  —  clocks,  watches,  and  chronometers,  — 
however  ingeniously  contrived  and  admirably  fabricated,  are 
but  a  transcript,  so  to  say,  of  the  celestial  motions,  and  would 
be  of  no  value  without  the  means  of  regulating  them  by  ob- 
servation. It  is  impossible  for  them  miclcr  any  circumstances 
to  escape  the  imperfection  of  all  machinery,  the  work  of 
human  hands ;  and  the  moment  we  remove  with  our  time* 
keeper  east  or  west,  it  falls  us.  It  will  kedp  home  time  alone, 
hke  the  fond  traveller  who  leaves  his  heart  behind  him.  The 
artificial  instrument  is  of  incalculable  utility,  but  must  itself 
be  regulated  by  the  eternal  clock-work  of  the  skies. 

This  single  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show  how  com- 
pletely the  daily  business  of  life  is  affected  and  controlled  by 
the  heaveidy  bodies.  It  is  they  and  not  our  main-springs, 
our  expansion  balances,  and  our  compensation  pendulums, 
which  give  us  our  time.     To  reverse  tlie  line  of  Pope,  — 

*Tia  with  our  watelics  aa  our  judn^ents;  none 
Go  just  alike^  but  each  believea  his  own;  — 

But  for  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  and  tongues  of  men,  — 
each  upon  their  own  meridian,  ^ — from  the  Arctic  pole  to  tiie 
equator,  from  the  equator  to  the  Antarctic  pole,  the  eternal 
sun  strikes  twelve  at  noon,  and  the  glorious  constellations, 
far  up  in  the  everlasting  belfries  of  the  skiesj  chime  twelve 
at  midnight ;  —  twelve  for  the  pale  student  over  his  flickering 
lamp,  tv\-elve  amid  the  flaming  wonders  of  Orion^s  belt^  if 
he  crosses  the  mericUaiT  at  that  fated  hour; — ^ twelve  by  the 
weary  couch  of  languishing  humanity,  twelve  in  the  star- 
paved  courts  of  the  empyrean ;  —  twelve  for  the  heaving 
tides  of  the  ocean ;  twelve  for  the  weary  arm  of  labor ; 
twelve  for  the  toiling  brain ;  twelve  for  the  watching,  wak- 
ing, broken  heart ;  twelve  for  the  meteor  which  blazes  for  a 
moment  and  expires ;  twelve  for  the  comet  whose  period  is 
measured  by  centiuies;  t\velve  for  every  substantial,  for  every 
imaginary  thing,  which  exists  in  the  sense,  the  intellect,  of 
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the  fancy,  and  which  the  speech  or  thought  of  man,  at  the 
given  meridian,  refers  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

Not  only  do  we  resort  to  the  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  for  the  means  of  regulating  and  rectifying  our  docks, 
but  the  great  divisions  of  day  and  month  and  year  are  de» 
rived  from  the  same  source.  By  the  constitution  of  our  nap 
ture  the  elements  of  our  existence  are  closely  connected  witii 
the  celestial  times.  Partly  by  his  physicial  organization, 
partly  by  the  habit,  —  second  nature, — of  the  race  fix)m  the 
dawn  of  creation,  man  as  he  is,  and  the  times  and  seasons  of ' 
the  heavenly  bodies,  are  part  and  parcel  of  one  system.  The 
first  great  division  of  time,  the  day-mght  (nychthemerum), 
for  which  we  have  no  precise  synonyme  in  our  language,  witii 
its  primal  alternation  of  waking  and  sleeping,  of  labor  and 
rest,  is  a  vital  condition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  creature 
as  man.  The  revolution  of  the  year^  with  its  various  inci- 
dents of  summer  and  winter  and  seed-time  and  harvest,  is 
not  less  involved  in  all  our  social,' material,  and  moral  pro- 
gress. It  is  true  that  at  the. poles  and  on  the  equator,  the 
effects  of  these  revolutions  are  variously  modified  or  wholly 
disappear ;  but  as  the  necessary  consequence,  human  life  is 
extinguished  at  the  poles,  and  on  the  equator  attains  only 
a  languid  or  feverish  development*  Those  latitudes  only, 
in  which  the  great  motions  and  cardinal  positions  of  the 
earth  exert  a  mean  influence,  exhibit  man  in  the  harmonious 
expansion  of  his  powers.  The  lunar  period,  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  months  is  less  vitally  connected  with 
human  existence  and  development ;  but  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  every  age  and  race  to  be  eminentiy  conducive  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  culture. 

But  indispensable  as  are  these  heavenly  measures  of  time^ 
to  our  life  and  progress,  and  obvious  as  are  the  phenomena 
on  which  they  rest,  yet,  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that,  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  the  day,  the  month,  and  the  year  are 
not  exactiy  commensurable,  some  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions in  practical  astronomy  are  those,  by  which  an  accurate 

*  Ghiyot  Eartih  and  Man,  p.  231,  et  seq. 
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division  of  time,  applicable  to  the  various  uses  of  man,  is 
derived  from  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  have 
no  donbt,  that,  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  which  created  and 
rules  the  universe,  there  is  a  harmony,  hidden  to  us^  in  the 
nuraerical  relation  to  each  other  of  days,  months,  and  years ; 
but  in  our  ignorance  of  that  harmony,  their  practical  adjust- 
ment to  each  other  is  a  work  of  difliculty.  The  great  embar- 
rassment which  attended  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  after 
the  error  of  the  Julian  j>eriod  had,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
reached  ten  (or  rather  twelve)  days,  sufficiently  illustrates 
this  remark.  It  is  most  true  that  scientific  diHicidties  did  not 
form  the  chief  obstacle*  Having  been  proposed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  protestant  world,  for  a 
century  and  more,  rejected  the  new  style*  It  was  in  various 
places  the  subject  of  controversy,  coUision,  and  bloodshed.* 
It  was  not  adopted  in  England  till  nearly  two  centuries  after 
its  introduction  at  Rome ;  and  in  the  country  of  the  Struves 
and  the  Pulkova  equatorial,  they  persist  at  the  present  day, 
for  civil  piuposee,  in  adding  eleven  minutes  and  twelve 
seconds  to  the  length  of  the  tropical  year. 

Connected  with  the  use  of  astronomy  in  ail  determina- 
tions of  time,  is  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  history 
and  chronology.  The  want  of  reliable  historical  eras  has 
involved  many  portions  of  ancient  history,  especiaJly  oriental 
history,  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Almost  the  only  events  in 
very  remote  times,  of  which  the  date  can  be  ascertabied  with 
precision,  are  those,  which  can  be  referred  to  eclipses.  Thus 
the  battle  between  the  Lydian  and  the  Median  armies  nai^ 
rated  by  Herodotus  is,  by  the  echpse  of  the  sun,  supposed  to 
have  been  predicted  by  Thales,  ascertained  to  have  happened 
on  the  30th  of  September,  610,  B.C.  The  delay  of  Nicias  to 
embark  JOrora  Sicily,  a  delay  which  proved  **  a  sentence  of 
death  to  the  Athenian  array,"  was  caused  by  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  on  the  27th  of  August,  413,  B.  c,  and  the  data  of 
Alexander's  passage  of  the  Tigris,  before  the  mighty  battle  of 
Arbela,  is  determined  by  a  similar  echpse  of  the  moon  on  the 

^  Stem's  Himmelakimde,  p.  72. 
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20th  of  September,  331,  B.  c*  These  dates  are  ascertained  by 
modern  astronomy  with  as  much  precision  as  if  they  had 
happened  yesterday ;  and  without  its  aid,  no  event  in  profane 
oriental  history,  as  ancient  as  the  seventh  century  before  our 
Saviour,  could  be  fixed  within  a  generation. 

11.  The  second  great  practical  use  of  an  Astronomical 
Observatory  is  connected  with  the  science  of  Geography. 
The  first  page  of  the  history  of  our  continent  illustrates  this 
connection.  Profound  meditation  on  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  which  led  Columbus  to 
undertake  his  momentous  voyage ;  and  his  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  astronomical  science  of  that  day  was,  in  Ids 
own  judgment,  what  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  almost 
innumerable  obstacles  which  attended  its  prosecution.f  In 
return,  I  find  that  Copernicus,  in  the  very  commencement  of 
his  immortal  work,J  appeals  to  the  discovery  of  America  as 
completing  the  demonstration  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth. 
Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  figure,  size,  density,  and 
position  of  the  earth  as  a  member  of  the  solar  system  is 
derived  from  this  science,  and  it  furnishes  us  the  means  of 
performing  the  most  important  operations  of  practical  geog- 
raphy. Latitude  and  longitude,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
descriptive  geography,  are  determined  by  observation.  No 
map  deserves  the  name,  on  which  the  position  of  important 
points  has  not  been  astronomically  determined.  Some  even 
of  our  most  important  political  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  this  science.  Among 
these  I  may  mention  the  land-system  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  determination  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country. 

I  believe  that  till  it  was  done  by  the  federal  government, 
a  uniform  system  of  mathematical  survey  had  never  in  any 
country  been  applied  to  an  extensive  territory.  Large  grants 
and  sales  of  public  land  took  place  before  the  Revolution  and 
in  the  interval  between  the  peace  and  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution ;  but  the  limits  of  these  grants  and  sales  were 

*  Herodotus,  I.  74;  Grote,  HI.  313;  VII.  432;  XIT.  205. 
t  Humboldt,  Histoire  de  la  Gr^ographie,  etc.  Tom.  I.  p.  17. 
X  Copernicus,  de  Revolutionibus  erbium  coelestium,  foL  2. 
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ascertained  by  sensible  objecta,  by  trees,  streams,  rocks,  hills, 
and  by  reference  to  adjacent  portions  of  territory,  previously 
surveyed.  The  uncertainty  of  boundaricB  thus  defined  was  a 
never-failing  soin-ce  of  litigation*  Large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Western  country  granted  by  Virginia,  under  this  old  system 
of  special  and  local  survey,  were  covered  with  conflicting 
claini8j  and  the  controversies  to  which  they  gave  rise  formed 
no  BmaU  part  of  the  business  of  the  Federal  Courts  after  their 
organization.  But  the  adoption  of  the  present  land  system 
brought  order  out  of  chaofc^.  The  entire  public  domain  is  now 
scientifically  surveyed  before  it  is  oflered  for  sale;  it  is  laid 
off  into  ranges,  townships,  sections,  and  smaller  divisions  with 
mierring  acciu^acy,  resting  on  the  foundation  of  base  and 
meridian  lines ;  —  and  I  have  been  informed  that  under  this 
system,  scarce  a  case  of  contested  location  and  boundary  has 
ever  presented  itself  iu  court.  The  general  land-otiice  con- 
tains maps  and  plans,  in  which  every  quarter-section  of  the 
public  land  is  laid  down  with  mathematical  precision.  The 
superficies  of  hall^  a  continent  is  thus  transferred  i!i  miniature 
to  the  bureaus  at  Washington; — white  the  local  land-offices 
contain  transcripts  of  these  plans,  copies  of  which  are  fur- 
nished to  the  individual  purchaser.  When  we  consider  the 
tide  of  population  annually  floudng  into  the  public  domain, 
and  the  immense  importance  of  its  efficient  and  economical 
administration,  the  utiUty  of  this  application  of  astronomy 
will  be  duly  estimated.* 

I  will  here  ventiure  to  repeat  an  anecdote  which  1  heard 
lately  from  a  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering.  Mr. 
Octavjus  Pickering,  on  behalf  of  his  father,  had  applied  to  Mr, 
David  Putnam  of  Marietta,  to  act  as  his  legal  adviser,  with 
respect  to  certain  land  claims  in  the  Virginia  military  district, 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Putnam  declined  the  agency.  He 
had  had  much  to  do  with  business  of  that  kind,  and  found  it 
beset  with  endless  litigation.  *^  I  have  never,"  he  adds,  '*  suc- 
ceeded but  in  a  single  case,  and  that  was  a  location  and  sur- 
vey made  by  General  Washington  before  the  Revolution,  and 

^  $«e  an  article  on  the  Ptiblic  Landa  by  the  author  of  this  addr«4% 
American  Almanac  for  I  S3  2,  p.  145* 
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I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  surveys,  except  those  made  by 
him,  but  what  have  been  litigated." 

At  this  moment,  a  most  important  survey  of  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  is  in  progress ;  an  operation  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  in  reference  to  the  geography,  conunerce,  navi- 
gation, and  hydrography  of  the  country.  The  entire  work,  I 
need  scarce  say,  is  one  of  practical  astronomy.  The  scientific 
establishment  which  we  this  day  inaugurate  is  looked  to  for 
important  cooperation  in  this  great  undertaking,  and  will  no 
doubt  contribute  efficiently  to  its  prosecution. 

Astronomical  observation  furnishes  by  far  the  best  means 
of  defining  the  boundaries  of  States,  when  the  lines  are  of 
great  length  and  run  through  unsettled  countries.  Natural 
indications  like  rivers  and  mountains,  however  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance, are  in  practice  subject  to  unavoidable  error.  By 
the  treaty  of  1783,  a  boundary  was  established  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  depending  partly  on  the 
course  of  rivers  and  upon  the  highlands  dividing  the  waters 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  those  which  flow 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  took  twenty  years  to  find  out 
which  river  was  the  true  St.*  Croix,  that  being  the  starting 
point.  England  then  having  made  the  extraordinary  discov- 
ery that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  not  a  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  forty  years  more  were  passed  in  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  re-create  the  Highlands  which  this  strange  doctrine 
had  annihilated ;  and  just  as  the  two  countries  were  on  the 
verge  of  a  war,  the  controversy  was  settled  by  compromise. 
Had  the  boundary  been  accurately  described  by  lines  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  no  dispute  could  have  arisen.  No  dis- 
pute arose  as  to  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  and  her  successor,  Mexico,  where  it  runs  through 
untrodden  deserts,  and  over  pathless  mountains,  along  the 
forty-second  degree  of  latitude.  The  identity  of  rivers  may 
be  disputed  as  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Croix ;  the  course  of 
mountain  chains  is  too  broad  for  a  dividing  line ;  the  division 
of  streams,  as  experience  has  shown,  is  uncertain,  but  a 
degree  of  latitude  is  written  on  the  heavenly  sphere;  and 
nothing  but  an  observation  is  required  to  read  the  record. 

VOL.  in  66 
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But  scientific  elements,  like  sharp  instruments,  must  be 
handled  with  care.  A  part  of  our  boundary  between  the 
British  Provmces  ran  upon  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude ; 
and  about  forty  years  ago,  an  expensive  fortress  was  com- 
menced by  the  government  of  the  United  States  at  Rouse's 
Point  on  Lake  Cham|3lain,  on  a  spot  intended  to  be  just 
within  our  Ihuit^i,  When  the  line  came  to  be  more  carefully 
surveyed,  the  fortress  turned  out  to  be  on  the  wrong  side;  we 
had  been  building  a  fortification  for  our  neighbor.  But  in 
the  general  compromises  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  by  the 
Webster  and  Ashburton  Treaty  of  the  9th  of  August,  1842, 
the  fortress  was  left  within  our  limits.* 

Errors  still  more  serious  had  nearly  resulted  a  few  years 
since  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  of  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  State>s  and  that  country  was  in  part 
described  by  reference  to  the  town  of  El  Paso,  as  laid  down 
on  a  specified  raap  of  the  United  States,  of  which  a  copy  was 
appended  to  the  treaty.  This  boundary  was  to  be  surveyed 
and  run  by  a  joint  commission  of  men  of  science*  It  soon 
appeared  that  errors  of  two  or  three  degrees  existed  in  the  pro- 
jection of  the  map.  lis  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  did 
not  conform  to  the  topography  of  the  region  j  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  execute  the  text  of  the  treaty.  The  famous 
Mesilla  Valley  was  a  part  of  the  debatable  ground,  and  the 
sum  of  ten  miUions  of  dollars  paid  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, for  that  and  for  an  additional  strip  of  territory  on  the 
south-west,  %vas  the  smart-money  which  expiated  the  inaccu* 
racy  of  the  map ;  the  necessary  result  perhaps  of  the  want  of 
good  materials  for  its  construction.  Ten  millions  of  dollars 
would  have  gone  a  good  way  toward  the  expense  of  a 
National  Observatory  and  of  a  map  of  the  continent,  con- 
structed with  entire  accuracy* 

It  became  ray  official  doty,  in  London,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
apply  to  the  British  government  for  an  authentic  statement  of 
their  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  New  Zealand.     The  official 


•  Webster's  Works,  Vol  L  pp.  110,  115. 
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Gazette  for  the  2d  of  October,  1840,  was  sent  me  from  the 
Foreign  ofEce,  as  affording  the  desired  information.  Tins 
number  of  the  Gazette  cofltained  tiie  proclamations  issued  by 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  'New-Zealand j"  in  pursuance  of  the 
instructionB  he  had  reeeived  from  the  Marquess  of  Normanbyi  , 
xj^ne  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,^  asserting 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  government  over  the  islands 'of  New 
Zealand,  and  declaring  tiiem  to'  extend  '^from^thirty-fbur  de- 
grees thirty  minutes  north,  to  forfy'-seven  degrees  ten  Bfiinntes 
south  latitude."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  south 
latitude  was  intended  in  both  instances.'  Hiis  error  of  sixfy^^ 
nine  degrees  of  latitude,  which  wouM  have  extended- the  claim 
of  British  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific^ 
had  apparently  escaped  the  notice  of  that  govemmient 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  the  great  prac- 
tical importance  of  accurate  scientific  designations  drawn 
from  astronomical  observation,  in  various  relations  connected 
with  boundaries,  surveys,  and  other  geographical  purposes; 
but  I  must  hasten  to 

III.  A  third  important  department,  in  which  the  services 
rendered  by  astronomy  are  equally  conspicuous.  I  refer  to 
commerce  and  navigation.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  ihe  results 
of  astronomical  observation,  that«  modem  commerce  has 
'attained  such  a  vast  expansion,  compared  with  thfffr  of  tiie 
ancient  world.  I  have  already  reminded  you  that  accurttte 
astronomical  notions  contributed  materially  to  the  conception 
in  the  mind  of  Columbus  of  his  immortal  enterprise,  and  to 
the  practical  success  with  which  it  was  oonducted  It  wai 
mainly  his  skill  iii  the  use  of  astronomical  instraments^  impend 
feet  as  they  were,  which  enabled  him,  in  spite  of  the  bewilder- 
ing variations  of  the  compass,  to  find  his  way  across  the 
ocean. 

One  of  the  first  practical  applications  contemplated  by  Gali- 
leo of  his  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  was  tiieuse  tint 
might  be  made  of  them  in  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea.* 

*  See  a  noble  letter  of  Grotius  to  Galileo  on  this  sabject;  Grotii  EpistdlAi 

No  654. 
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With  the  progress  of  the  true  system  of  the  universe  towards 
general  adoption,  this  problem  was  the  object  of  universal 
attention.  It  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Observ^atory  at  Greenwich,*  and  no  one  subject  has  received 
more  of  the  consideration  of  astronomers  than  those  investiga- 
tions of  the  lunar  theory,  on  which  the  requisite  tables  of  the 
navigator  are  founded.  The  pathways  of  the  ocean  are 
marked  out  in  the  sky  above ;  the  eternal  lights  of  the 
heavens  are  the  only  Pharos  whose  beams  never  faU ;  which 
no  tempest  can  shake  from  its  foundation.  Within  my  recol- 
lection, it  was  deemed  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  master 
and  the  mate  of  a  merchant-ship,  and  even  for  a  prime  hand, 
to  be  able  to  "  work  a  lunar,'*  as  it  was  called.f  The  improve- 
ments ill  the  chronometer  have  in  practice,  to  a  great  extent| 


♦  Grant's  History  of  Physical  AstPOtiomr,  p.  460, 

f  The  following  amuaing  anecdote  is  lound  in  Baron  Zach's  Correspond' 
ence  Aatronomtque^  Vol  IV.  p,  62.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Baron's  account  of 
hia  viait  to  Cleopatra  s  Barge^  wbicih  entered  the  harbor  of  Genoa  in  1817, 
The  Baron  was  told  by  the  proprietor  and  commander  of  the  vej^sel,  that  his 
black  cook  could  find  the  ship's  longitude  by  observation.  "  ^  There  he  is/ 
said  the  young  man,  potnting  to  a  negro  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  in  hia 
whiie  apron,  with  a  fowl  in  one  hand  and  a  dressing-knife  in  the  other, 
*  Come  here,  John/  cried  the  capt^un,  *  this  gentleoaan  is  suqn-ised  at  your 
calcnlating  the  longitude ;  tell  him  about  it*  Zach,  What  method  do  you 
employ  in  calculating  the  longitude  by  lunar  distances  ?  The  Cook.  '  It  if 
indifferent  to  me.  I  make  use  of  the  method  of  Maskelyne^  of  Lyons,  of 
Witchellj  and  of  Bowditch ;  but  I  preft^r  Dun  thorn  e,  with  which  I  am  mora 
familiar  and  which  is  shorter/  I  could  not  express  my  surprise  at  language 
like  this  from  a  black  cook^  with  a  bleeding  fowl  in  one  hand  and  a  lafding- 
knife  in  the  other." 

Dn  Bowditch^  in  early  life,  was  supercai^  of  a  vessel  trading  to  the  Eaat 
Hia  captain  being  asked,  on  one  occasion,  at  Manilla,  how  he  had  contrived 
to  find  his  way,  in  the  face  of  a  north-east  monsoon,  by  mere  dead  reckonings 
replied,  •*  that  he  had  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  every  one  of  whom  eould  fake 
and  work  a  lunar  observation  as  well,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  himself,  were  he  alive."  During  this  conversation.  Dr.  Bowditch  sat, 
**  as  modest  as  a  maid,  saying  not  a  word,  but  holding  his  slate  pencil  in 
his  mouth,"  while  another  person  remarked  that  "  there  was  more  knowl- 
edge of  navigation  on  boar^l  that  shipj  than  there  was  in  all  the  vessels  that 
have  floated  in  Manilla  Bay,"  —  Memoir  of  Dr.  Bowditoh,  by  Nathaniel 
[ngersoU  Bowditch,  p.  29. 
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superseded  this  laborious  operation;  but  Observation  remains, 
and  unquestionably  wiU  for  ever  remain,  the  only  dependence 
for  ascertaining  the  ship's  time,  and  deducing  the  longitude 
from  comparison  of  that  time  with  the  chronometer. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  astronomical  science  is 
brought  already  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  nothing 
more  is  to  be  desired,  or  at  least  that  nothing  more  is  attaina- 
ble in  reference  to  such  practifjal  applications  as  I  have 
described.  This,  however,  is  an  idea  which  generous  minds 
will  reject,  in  this  as  in  every  other  department  of  human 
knowledge.  In  astronomy,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  discov- 
eries already  made,  theoretical  or  practical,  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing the  science,  or  putting  a  limit  to  its  advancement,  do  but 
famish  the  means  and  instruments  of  farther  progress.  I 
have  no  doubt  we  live  on  the  verge  of  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions in  every  department,  as  brilliant  as  any  that  have  ever 
been  made;  that  there  are  new  truths,  new  facts,  ready  to 
start  into  recognition  on  every  side ;  and  it  seems  to  me  there 
never  was  an  age  since  the  dawn  of  time,  when  men  ought  to 
be  less  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  progress  already 
made,  than  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  for  there'  never  was  an 
age  more  distinguished  for  ingenious  research,  for  novel 
result,  and  bold  generalization. 

That  no  further  improvement  is  desirable  in  the  means  and 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  ship's  place  at  sea,  no  one,  I  think, 
will  from  experience  be  disposed  to  assert  The  last  time  I 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  I  walked  the  quarter-deck  with  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  noble  vessel,  on  one  occasion,  when  we 
were  driving  along  before  a  leading  breeze  and  under  a  head 
of  steam,  beneath  a  starless  sky  at  midnight,  at  the  rate  cer- 
tainly of  ten  or  eleven  miles  an  hour.  There  is  something 
sublime,  but  approaching  the  terrible,  in  such  a  scene;  the 
rayless  gloom,  the  midnight  chill,  the  awful  sweU  of  the  deep, 
the  dismal  moan  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging,  the  all  but 
volcanic  fires  within  the  hold  of  the  ship;  —  I  scarce  know  an 
occasion  in  ordinary  life  on  which  a  reflecting  mind  feels  more 
keenly  its  hopeless  dependence  on  irrational  forces  beyond  its 
own  control    I  asked  my  companion  how  nearly  he  could 
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determine  his  ahip*s  place  at  sea  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. Theoretically,  he  answered,  I  think,  within  a  mile ; 
practically  and  nisually  M^thin  three  or  four.  My  next  ques- 
tion was,  How  near  do  you  think  we  may  be  to  Cape 
Race?  —  that  dangerous  headland  which  pushes  its  iron- 
bound,  unlighted  bastions  from  the  shore  of  Newfoundland 
far  into  the  Atlantic,  first  land-fall  to  the  homeward  bound 
American  vessel'  We  must,  said  he,  by  our  last  observ^a- 
lions  and  reckoning,  be  within  three  or  foiu:  miles  of  Cape 
Race,  A  comparison  of  these  two  remarks,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  were  placed  at  the  moment,  brought  my 
mind  to  the  conclut?ion,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the 
means  should  be  discovered  of  finding  the  chip's  place  more 
accurately,  or  that  navigators  would  give  Cape  Race  a  little 
wider  bertii.  Still  I  do  not  remember  that  one  of  the  steam- 
packets  between  England  and  America  was  ever  lost  upon 
that  formidable  point. 

It  appears  to  me  by  no  means  unlikely^  that,  with  the  im- 
provement of  instrurnental  power,  and  of  the  means  of  ascei^ 
taining  the  ship's  time  with  exactness,  as  great  an  advance 
beyond  the  present  state  of  art  and  science  in  finding  a  ship's 
place  at  sea  may  take  place,  as  was  effected  by  the  invention 
of  the  reflecting  quadrant,  the  calculation  of  lunar  tables,  and 
the  improved  construction  of  chronometers. 

In  the  wa>nderfid  versatility  of  the  human  mind,  the 
improvement,  when  it  takes  place,  will  very  probably  be  made 
by  paths  where  it  is  least  expected.  The  great  inducement  of 
Mr.  Babbage  to  attempt  the  construction  of  an  engine,  by 
which  astronomical  tables  coidd  be  calculated,  and  even 
printed,  by  mechanical  means  and  with  entire  accuracy,  was 
the  errors  in  the  requisite  tables.  Nineteen  such  errors,  in 
point  of  fact,  were  discovered  in  an  edition  of  Taylor's  loga- 
rithms printed  in  1792;  some  of  which  might  have  led  to  the 
most  dangerous  results  in  calculating  a  ship*s  place.  These 
nineteen  errors  (of  which  one  only  was  an  error  of  the  press) 
w^ere  pointed  out  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1832.     In  one 

*  Smce  tho  voyage  iti  questtcm  waa  made  (ia  1845),  a  light-houde  hai 
been  built  oa  Cape  Bace. 
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of  these  errata  the  seat  of  the  enor  was  stated  to  be  in  coi^e 
of  14°  18'  S'\  Subsequent  examination  showed  that  thexie 
was  an  error  of  one  second  in  this  correction,  and  accordingly 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac  of  the  next  year  a  new  cor;ceotion 
was  necessary.  But  in  making  the  new  correction  of  one  sec- 
ond, a  new  error  was  committed  of  ten  degrees.  Instead  of 
cosine  14°  18'  2",  the  correction  was  printed  cosine  4^  18'  y, 
making  it  still  necessary,  in  some  future  edition  of  the  Nauti- 
cal Almanac,  to  insert  an  errattim  in  an.  erraium  of  ihe  errata 
in  Taylor's  Logarithms.* 

In  the  hope  of  obviating  the  possibility  of  such  errors,  Mi. 
Babbage  projected  his  calculating,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it, 
his  difference  machine.  Although  this  extraordinary  under- 
taking has  been  arrested  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
expense  attending  its  execution,  enough  has  been  achieved  to 
show  the  mechanical  possibility  of  constructing  an  engine  of 
this  kind,  and  even  one.  of  far  higher  powers,  of  which  Mr* 
Babbage  has  matured  the  conception,  devised  the  notation, 
and  executed  in  part  the  drawings,  —  themselves  an  imperish- 
able monument  of  the  genius  of  the  author. 

I  happened  on  one  occasion  to  be  in  company  with  this 
highly  distinguished  man  of  science,  whose  social  qualities 
are  as  pleasing  as  his  constructive  talent  is  marvellous,  when 
another  eminent  savant^  Count  Strzetlecki,  just  returned  fi^m 
his  Oriental  and  Australian  tour,  observed  that,  he  found 
among  the  Chinese  a  great  desire  to  know  something  more 
of  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating  machine,  and  especially  whether 
like  their  own  swanpan  it  could  be  made  to  go  into  the  pocket 
Mr.  Babbage  good-humoredly  observed,  that  thus  far  he  had 
been  very  much  out  of  pocket  with  itf 

♦  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  LIX  p.  282. 

t  Since  this  discourse  was  delivered,  a  calculating  machine,  invented  and 
constructed  by  Messrs.  George  and  Edward  Sohenta  of  Stockholm,  by  which 
the  problem  of  a  mechanical  computation  and  printing  of  tables  appears  to 
be  successfully  solved,  has  been  presented  to  the  Dudley  Observatory  by 
John  F.  Rathbonc,  Esq.  of  Albany.  For  an  account  of  this  most  astonishii^^ 
engine,  and  a  specimen  of  the  work  which  it  is  capable  of  perfbnning,  see 
'*  Specimens  of  tables  calculated,  sterecnnoulded)  and  printed  by  Machinexy.* 
London,  1857,  Pre&ce,  p.  xv. 
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Whatever  advances  may  be  made  in  astronomical  science, 
theoretical  or  applied,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
they  will  be  made  in  connection  with  an  increased  command 
of  instrumental  powen  The  natural  order  lii  which  the  hu- 
man mind  proceeds,  in  the  acquisition  of  astronomical  know!* 
edge,  is  minute  and  accurate  observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  the  skilful  discussion  and  analysis  of  these  obser- 
vations, and  sound  philosophy  in  generalizing  the  results. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  however,  a  dilEculty  presented 
itself,  which  for  ages  proved  insuperable,  and  which  to  the 
same  extent  has  existed  in  no  other  science,  namely,  that  all 
the  leading  phenomena  are  in  their  appearance  delusive.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  in  all  sciences  superficial  observation  can 
only  lead,  except  by  chance,  to  superficial  knowledge;  but 
I  know  of  no  branch  in  which,  to  the  same  degree  as  in  as- 
tronomy, the  great  leading  phenomena  are  the  reverse  of  true^ 
while  they  yet  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  senses,  that  sagacious 
philosophers  in  antiquity  who  could  foretell  eclipses,  and  who 
discovered  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  still  believed  that 
the  earth  was  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  all 
the  hosts  of  heaven  performed  a  daily  revolution  about  it  as 
a  centre. 

It  usually  happens  in  scientific  progress,  that  when  a  great 
fact  is  at  length  discovered,  it  approves  itself  at  once  to  all 
competent  judges.  It  furnishes  a  solution  to  so  many  problemy, 
and  harmonizes  with  so  many  other  facts,  that  all  the  other 
dataj  as  it  were,  crystaUize  at  once  about  it.  In  modern 
times  we  have  often  wtnessed  such  an  impatience,  so  to  say, 
of  great  truths  to  be  discovered,  that  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  they  have  been  found  out  simultaneously  by  more 
than  one  individual.  A  disputed  question  of  priority  is  an 
event  of  very  common  occuTrence.  Not  so  with  the  true  theory 
of  the  heavens.  So  complete  is  the  deception  practised  on 
the  senses,  that  it  failed  more  than  once  to  yield  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  truth ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  visual 
organs  were  armed  with  an  almost  preternatural  instru- 
mental power,  that  the  great  fact  found  admission  to  the 
general  mind. 
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It  is  supposed  that  in  the  very  infancy  of  science,  Pytha- 
goras or  his  disciples  explained  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  about  the  earth,  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis«  But  this  theory,  though  bearing  so 
deeply  impressed  upon  it  the  great  seal  of  truth,  HmpHcUy^ 
was  in  such  glaring  contrast  with  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
that  it  failed  of  acceptance  in  antiquity  or  the  middle  ages. 
It  found  no  favor  with  minds  like  those  of  Aristotle,  Archi- 
medes,  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  or  any  of  the  acute  and  learned 
Arabian  or  mediaBval  astronomers.  All  their  ingenuity  and 
all  their  mathematical  skill  were  exhausted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  wonderfully  complicated  and  ingenious  but  er- 
roneous theory.  The  great  master  truth,  rejected  for  its 
simplicity,  lay,  disregarded,  at  their  feet. 

At  the  second  dawn  of  science,  the  great  fact  again  beamed 
into  the  mind  of  Copernicus.  Now,  at  least,  in  that  glorious 
age  which  witnessed  the  invention  of  printing,  the  great  me- 
chanical engine  of  intellectual  progress,  and  the  discovery  of 
America,  we  may  expect  that  this  long  hidden  revelation,  a 
second  time  proclaimed,  will  command  the  assent  of  mankind. 
But  the  sensible  phenomena  were  still  too  strong  for  ih& 
theory ;  —  the  glorious  delusion  of  the  rising  and  the  setting 
sun  could  not  be  overcome.  Tycho  de  Brahe  furnished  his 
observatory  with  instruments  superior  in  number  and  quality 
to  all  that  had  been  collected  before;  but  the  great  instrument 
of  discovery,  which,  by  augmenting  the  optic  power  of  the  eye, 
enables  it  to  penetrate  beyond  the  apparent  phenomena  and 
to  discern  the  true  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  was 
wanting  at  Uranienburg.  The  observations  of  Tycho,  as  dis- 
cussed  by  Keppler,  conducted  that  most  fervid,  powerful,  and 
sagacious  mind  to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant laws  of  the  celestial  motions ;  but  it  was  not  till  G^aUleOi 
at  Florence,  had  pointed  his  telescope  to  the  sky,  that  the 
Copernican  system  could  be  said  to  be  firmly  established  in 
the  scientific  world.* 

*  It  is  another  interesting  coincidence  of  events  in  the  year  1609,  that 
Eepplcr's  works  de  Molu  Martis  and  Astranomia  Nova,  in  wldch  his  two  fint 
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On  this  great  name,  ray  friends,  assembled  as  we  are  to 
dedicate  a  temple  to  instnimental  astronomy,  we  may  well 
pause  for  a  moment 

There  is  much,  in  every  way,  in  the  city  of  Florence,  to  ex- 
cite the  curiosity,  to  kindle  the  imagination,  and  to  gratify  the 
taste.  Shi'hered  on  the  north  by  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Fiesole, 
w^hosc  Cyclopean  w^aDs  carry  back  the  antiquary  to  ages  be- 
fore the  Roman,  before  the  Etruscan,  power,  the  flowery  city 
(Fiorenza)  covers  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Arno  with  its  stately 
palaces.  Dark  and  frowning  piles  of  mediEeval  structure,  a 
majestic  dome  the  prototype  of  St.  Peter's,  basilicas  which  en- 
shrine the  ashes  of  some  of  the  mightiest  of  the  dead,  the 
stone  where  Dante  stood  to  gaze  on  the  campanile^  the  house 
of  Michael  Angelo  still  occupied  by  a  descendant  of  his  line- 
age and  name, — ^his  hammer,  his  chiselj  his  di%iders,  his 
manuscript  poems,  all  rs  if  he  had  left  them  but  yesterday ;  — 
airy  bridges,  which  seem  not  so  much  to  rest  on  the  earth  as 
to  hover  over  the  waters  they  span ;  —  the  loveliest  creations 
of  ancient  art,  rescued  from  the  grave  of  ages  again  to  "en- 
chant the  world; "  —  the  breathing  marbles  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  glowing  canvas  of  Raphael  and  Titian; — ^ museums  filled 
with  medals  and  coins  of  every  age  from  Cyrus  the  younger, 
and  gems  and  amulets  and  vases  from  the  sepulchres  of  Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs  coeval  with  Joseph,  and  Etmscan  Lucumons 
that  swayed  Italy  before  the  Romans ;  —  libraries  stored  with 
the  choicest  texts  of  ancient  literature;  —  gardens  of  rose  and 
orange ,  and  pomegranate  and  myrtle ;  —  the  very  air  you 
breathe  languid  with  music  and  perfume,  —  such  is  Florence, 
But  among  all  its  f^:isci nations  addressed  to  the  sense^  the  mem- 
ory, and  the  heart,  there  was  none  to  which  I  more  frequently 
gave  a  meditative  hour  during  a  year's  residence,  than  to  the 
spot  where  Galileo  Galilei  sleeps  beneath  the  marble  floor 
of  Santa  Croce ;  no  building  on  which  I  gazed  with  greater 
reverence,  than  I  did  upon  the  modest  mansion  at  Arcetri, 
villa   at   once  and  prison,  in  which  that  venerable  sage,  by 


laws  are  propounded,  appeared  la  Ihis  year, 
lion  to  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould. 


I  am  indebted  for  this  augget^ 
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command  of  the  Inquisition,  passed  the  sad  closing  years  of 
his  life ;  the  beloved  daughter  on  whom  he  had  depended  to 
smooth  his  passage  to  the  grave  laid  there  before  him ;  the 
eyes  with  which  he  had  discovered  worlds  before  unknown, 
quenched  in  blindness:  — 

Ahim^  I  quegli  occhi  A  aon  fatd  OBCori, 
Che  yider  piii  di  tutti  i  tempi  antichi, 
E  luce  fur  del  secoli  futuri. 

That  was  the  house  ^^  where,''  says  Milton,  (another  of 
those  of  whom  the. world  was  not  worthy,)  **  I  found  and  vis- 
ited the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  —  a  prisoner  to  Ote 
Inquisition,  for  thinking  on  astronomy,  otherwise  them  as 
the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  licensers  thought."*  Great 
heavens !  what  a  tribuneil,  what  a  culprit,  what  a  crime.  Let 
us  thank  God,  my  friends,  that  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Of  all  the  wonders  of  ancient  and  modern  art, — statues 
and  paintings,  and  jewels  and  manuscripts,  the  admiration 
and  the  deUght  of  ages,  —  there  was  nothing  which  I  beheld 
with  more  affectionate  awe,  than  that  poor  rough  tube,  a  few 
feet  in  length,  the  work  of  his  ov^m  hands,  that  very  "  optic 
glass"  through  which  the  "  Tuscan  Artist"  viewed  the  moon, 

"  At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol^ 
Or  in  Yaldamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe :  * 

that  poor  little  spy-glass  (for  it  is  scarcely  more)  through 
which  the  human  eye  first  distinctly  beheld  the  surfieu^  of  the 
moon,  —  first  discovered  the  phases  of  Venus,  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  seeming  handles  of  Saturn, — first  penetrated 
the  dusky  depths  of  the  heavens,  —  first  pierced  the  clouds  of 
visual  error,  which  from  the  creation  of  the  world  involved  the 
system  of  the  universe. 

There  are  occasions  on  life  In  which  a  great  mind  lives  years 
of  rapt  enjoyment  in  a  moment.     I  can  fancy  the  emotions  of 

•  miUm*B  Prose  Works,  YoL  L  p.  SIS. 
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Galileo,  when  first  raising  the  newly  constructed  telescope  to 
the  heavens,  he  saw  fulfilled  the  grand  prophecy  of  Coper- 
nicus, and  beheld  the  planet  Venus  crescent  like  the  moon. 
It  was  such  another  moment  as  that  when  the  immortal 
printers  of  Meiitz  and  Strasburg  received  the  first  copy  of  the 
Bible  into  their  hands,  the  work  of  their  divine  art;  —  like 
that  when  Columbus,  through  the  gray  dawn  of  the  12th 
of  October,  1492,  (Copernicus,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was 
then  a  student  at  Cracow,*)  beheld  the  shores  of  San  Salva- 
dor;— like  that  when  the  law  of  gravitation  firj^t  revealed 
itself  to  the  intellect  of  Newton;  like  that  when  Franklin 
saw  by  the  stiflening  fibres  of  the  hempen  cord  of  his  kite, 
that  he  held  the  lightning  in  his  grasp;  —  like  that  when 
Leverrier  received  back  from  Berlin  the  tidings  that  the 
planet  predicted  by  him  was  found. 

Yes,  noble  Gfilileo,  thou  art  right,  E  pur  si  muove,  "  It 
does  move"  Bigots  may  make  thee  recant  it;  but  it  raove^ 
nevertheless,  -Yes,  the  earth  moves,  and  the  planets  move, 
and  the  mighty  waters  move,  and  the  great  sweeping  tides  of 
air  move,  and  the  empires  of  men  move,  and  the  world  of 
thought  moves,  ever  onward  and  upward  to  higher  facts  and 
bolder  theories.  The  Inquisition  may  seal  thy  lips,  but  they 
can  no  more  stop  the  progress  of  the  great  truth  propounded 
by  Copernicus  and  demonstrated  by  thee,  than  they  can  stop 
the  revolving  earth ! 

Close  now,  venerable  sage,  that  sightless,  tearful  eye ;  it  has 
Been  what  man  never  before  saw;  —  it  has  seen  enough* 
Hang  up  that  poor  little  spy-glass;  it  has  done  its  wofk. 
Not  Herschel  nor  Rosse  has  comparatively  done  more. 
Francit^cans  and  Dominicans  deride  thy  discoveries  now,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  from  tAvo  iiundred  observatories  in 
Europe  and  America  the  glorious  tirlilU*ry  of  science  shall 
nightly  assault  the  skies,  but  they  shall  gain  no  conquests  in 
those  glittering  fields  before  which  thine  shall  be  forgotten. 
Rest  in  peace,  great  Cohimbiis  of  the  heavens,  like  him 
scorned,  persecuted,  broken-hearted;  in  other  ages,  in  distant 


*  Eopemik  et  sea  Travaux,  par  Jean  Cxynski,  p. 
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hemispheres,  when  the  votaries  of  sdeiloe,  with  solemn  acts 
of  consecration,  shall  dedicate  their  stately  edifices  to  the 
cause  of  knowledge  and  truth,  thy  name  shall  be  mentioned 
with  honor !  • 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  dwelling  with  such  emphasis 
upon  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  to  ascribe  undue  impcr* 
tance,  'in  promoting  the  advancement  of  science,  to  the  ii> 
crease  of  instrumental  power.  Too  much,  indeed,  cannot  be 
said  of  the  service  rendered  by  its  first  application  in  confirm* 
ing  and  bringing  into  general  repute  the  Copemidan  system ; 
but  for  a  considerable  time,  little  more  was  effected  by  the 
wondrous  instrument,  than  the  gratification  of  curiosity  and 
taste  by  the  inspection  of  the  planetary  phases,  and  the  ad(fi* 
tion  of  the  rings  and  satellites  of  *8atum  to  the  solar  family* 
Newton,  prematurely  despairing  of  any  farther  improvement 
in  the  refracting  telescope,  applied  the  principle  of  reflection, 
and  the  nicer  observations  now  made,  no  doubt  hastened  the 
maturity  of  his  great  discovery  of  the  law  of  gvavitation ;  but 
that  discovery  was  the  work  of  his  transcendent  genius  and 
consummate  skill. 

With  Bradley  in  1741,  a  new  period  commenced  in  instru- 
mental astronomy,  not  so  much  of  discovery  as  of  measure- 
ment.* The  superior  accuracy  and  minuteness,  with  which 
the  motions  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  now 
observed,  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  new 
materials  both  for  tabular  comparison  and  theoretical  specula- 
tion. These  materials  formed  the  enlarged  basis  of  astro- 
nomical science  between  Newton  and  Sir  William  HerscheL 
His  gigantic  reflectors  introduced  the  astronomer  to  jr^ons 
of  space  before  unvisited,  extended  beyond  all  previous  con- 
ception the  range  of  the  observed  phenomena,  and  with  it 
proportionably  enlarged  the  range  of  constructive  theory. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  primary  planet  and  its  attendant  8at>- 

*  Dr.  fiowdltch,  in  his  admirable  article  in  the  North  American  Beview, 
Vol.  XX.  p.  810.  The  value  of  Bradley's  observations  may  be  estimated 
from  the  labor  bestowed  upon  their  reduction  by  Bessel  as  late  as  1818, 
in  his  **  i'undamenta  astronomis  pro  anno  MDCCLY,  deducta  ex.  observik 
tionibus  viri  incomparabiHs  James  Bradtej." 
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ellites  was  but  the  first  step  of  his  progress  into  tae  labyrinth 
of  the  heavens.  Contemporaneously  with  his  observations, 
the  French  aatronoraers,  and  especially  La  Place,  with  a 
geometrical  skill  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  its  great 
author,  resumed  the  whole  system  of  Newton,  and  brought 
every  phenomenon  observed  since  his  time  within  its  laws. 
Difficulties  of  fact,  with  which  he  struggled  in  vain,  gave 
way  to  more  accurate  observations,  and  problems  that  defied 
the  power  of  his  analysis  yielded  to  the  modern  improve- 
ments of  the  calculus. 

But  there  is  no  ultima  Thule  m  the  progress  of  science* 
With  the  recent  augmentations  of  telescopic  power,  the  de- 
tails of  ttie  nebular  theory,  proposed  by  Sir  W.  Hersehel  with 
such  courage  and  ijigenuity,  have  been  dmwn  in  question* 
Many  —  most  —  of  those  milky  patches  in  which  he  beheld 
what  he  regarded  as  cosmical  matt^er,  as  yet  in  an  unformed 
state,  —  the  rudimental  material  of  worlds  not  yet  con- 
densed, —  have  been  resolved  into  stars  as  bright  and  dis- 
tinct as  any  in  the  firmament  I  well  recall  the  glow  of 
satisfaction,  with  which  on  the  22d  of  September^  1847, 
being  then  connected  with  the  University  at  Cambridge, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  venerable  director  of  the  obser- 
vatory there,  begiiming  with  these  memorable  words :  "  You 
will  rejoice  with  me  that  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  has 
yielded  to  the  powers  of  our  incomparable  telescope!  •  .  • 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  nebula,  and  that  of 
Andromeda  [which  has  been  also  resolved  at  Cambridge], 
are  tlie  last  strong-holds  of  the  nebular  theory."  * 

But  if  some  of  the  adventurous  speculations  built  by  Sir 
William  Herschel  on  the  bewildering  revelations  of  his  tele- 
scope have  been  since  questioned,  the  vast  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  sidereal  astronomy,  (to  which,  as  I  understand, 
the  Dudley  Observatory  unJl  be  particularly  devoted,)  the  dis^ 
covery  of  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  investigation  of 
the  interior  relations  of  binary  and  triple  systems  of  stars,  the 
theories  for  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary,  not  to  say 


♦  Annala  of  tie  Observatory  of  Harvatd  CoDe^i  p.  cxxL 
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fantastic,  shapes  discerned  in  some  of  the  nebulous  systemsi— 
whirls  and  spirals  radiating  through  spaces  as  vast  as  the 
orbit  of  Neptune,* — the  glimpses  at  systems  beyond  that  to 
which  our  sun  belongs,  —  these  are  all  splendid  results,  which 
may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  school  of  Herschel,  and  will  for- 
ever insure  no  secondary  place  to  that  name  in  the  annals  of 
science.! 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  I  have  had 
mainly  in  view  the  direct  connection  of  astronomical  science 
with  the  uses  of  life  and  the  service  of  man.  But  a  generous 
philosophy  contemplates  the  subject  in  higher  relations.  It  is 
a  remark,  as  old  at  least  as  Plato,  and  is  repeated  from  hiip 
more  than  once  by  Cicero,  that  all  ihe  liberal  arts  have  a  com- 
mon bond  and  relationship.^  The  dilBferent  sciences  contem- 
plate as  their  immediate  object  the  different  departments  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature ;  but  this  great  system  itself  is 
but  one.  Its  various  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each  otheri 
that  the  most  extraordinary  relations  and  unexpected  analo- 
gies are  constantly  presenting  themselves ;  and  arts  and  sci- 
ences seemingly  the  least  connected  render  to  each  other  the 
most  effective  assistance. 

The  history  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism,  fur- 
nishes the  most  striking  illustration  of  this  remark.  Com- 
mencing with  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  our  own 
atmosphere,  and  terminating  with  the  observation  of  the 
remotest  heavens,  it  may  well  be  adduced  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present  Franklin  demonstrated  tiie  identity  of  lightning 
and  the  electric  fluid.  This  discovery  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  electrical  research,  with  littie  else  in  view  but  the  means  of 
protection  from  the  thundercloud.  A  purely  accidental  cir- 
cumstance led  the  physician  GUvani  at  Bologna  to  trace  the 

*  See  the  remarkable  memoir  of  Professor  Alexander,  "  on  the  origin  of 
the  forms  and  the  present  condition  of  some  of  the  clusters  of  stars,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  Nebulae." —  Grould's  Astronomical  Journal,  YoL  lU.  p.  95. 

t  For  an  analysis  of  the  progressive  views  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  on  the 
Sidereal  system,  see  Etudes  (T  Astranonde  SteUaire,  par  F.  G.  W.  Stmvei 
pp.  23-44. 

t  Archias,  §  1 ;  de  Oratore,  Lib  IH  §  21. 
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mysterious  element,  under  conditions  entirely  novel,  both  of 
development  und  application.  In  this  new  form  it  became,  in 
the  handi*  of  Davy,  tlje  instrument  of  the  most  extraordinary 
chemical  operations ;  and  earths  and  alkalis,  touched  by  the 
creative  wire,  started  up  into  metals,  that  float  on  water  and 
kiJidle  ill  the  air.  At  a  later  period,  the  closest  afiinities  are 
observed  between  electricity  and  magnetism,  on  the  one  hand ; 
while  on  the  other,  the  relations  of  polarity  are  detected 
between  acids  and  alkalis.  Plating  and  gilding  henceforth 
become  electrical  processes.  In  the  last  applications  of  the 
same  subtle  mediiim,  it  has  become  the  messenger  of  intelli- 
gence across  the  land  and  beneath  the  sea ;  and  is  now  em- 
ployed by  the  astronomer  to  ascertain  the  diflerence  of  longi- 
tudesj  to  transfer  the  beats  of  the  clock  from  one  station  to 
another,  and  to  record  the  moment  of  his  observations  with 
automatic  accuracy.  How  large  a  share  has  been  borne  by 
America  in  these  magnificent  discoveries  and  applications, 
among  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  modern  science, 
will  suHiciently  appear  from  the  repetition  of  the  names  of 
Franklin,  Henry,  Morse,  Walker,  IVIitchel,  Locke,  and  Bond. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  whether  from  the  harmonioui* 
relations  to  each  other  of  the  diflerent  departments  of  science, 
or  from  rare  felicity  of  individual  genius,  that  the  most 
extmordinary  intellectnal  versatility  has  been  manifested  by 
the  same  ].>erson.  Although  Newton's  transcendent  talent 
did  not  blaze  out  in  childhood,  yet  as  a  boy  he  discovered 
great  aptitude  for  mechanical  contrivance.  His  water-clock, 
self-moving  vehicle,  and  mill  were  the  wonder  of  the  village; 
the  latter  propelled  by  a  living  mouse*  Sir  David  Brewster 
represents  tlie  accounts  as  diflering,  whether  the  mouse  was 
made  to  advance  "  by  a  string  attached  to  its  tail,"  or  by  **  its 
unavailing  attempts  to  reach  a  portion  of  C!orn  placed  above 
the  wheel.'-  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
youthful  discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravitation  intended,  by  the 
combination  of  these  opposite  attractions,  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced movement.  It  is  consoling  to  the  average  mediocrity 
of  the  mcc  to  perceive  in  these  sportive  essays,  that  the  mind 
of  Newton  passed  through  the  stage  of  boyhood.    But  emerg- 
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ing  firom  boyhood,  what  a  bound  it  made  as  from  earth  to 
heaven!  Soon  after  commencing  Bachelor  of  arts^  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  untwisted  the  golden  and  silver 
threads  of  the  solar  spectrum;  simultaneously,. or  soon  after, 
conceived  the  method  of  fluxions;  and  arrived. at. the. ele* 
mental  idea  of  universal  gravity,  before  he  had  passed  to  his 
Master's  degree.*  '  Master  of  arts,  indeed!  That  degree^  if 
no  other,  was  well  bestowed.  Universities  are  unjustly  ac* 
cused  of  fixing  science  in  stereotype.  That  diplcnna  is 
enough  of  itself  to  redeem  the  honors  of  academieal  paioh* 
ment  firom  centuries. of  learned  dulness  and  scholastie  dog* 
matism. 

But  the  great  object  of  all  knowledge  is  to  enlai^.  and 
purify  the  soul,  to  fill  the  mind  with  noble  oontemplaticmai 
and  to  furnish  a  refined  pleasure.  Considering  this  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  science,  no  branch  of  it  can  surely  claim  pre* 
cedence  of  astronomy.  No  other  science  furnishes  such  a.pal* 
pable  embodiment  of  the  abstractions  which  ;lie  at  tiiefofonda* 
tion  of  our  intellectual  system ;  the  great  ideas  of  time,  and 
space,  and  extension,  and  magnitude,  and  nxunber,  and 
motion,  and  power.  How  grand  the  conception  of  ihe  ages 
on  ages  required  for  several  of  the  secular  equations  of  the 
solar  system;  of  distances,  firom  which  the  light  of  a  fixed  star 
would  not  reach  us  in  twenty  milUons  of  years  ;t  of  magni- 
tudes, compared  with  which  the  earth  is  but  a  football;  of 
starry  hosts,  suns  like  our  own,  numberiess  as  the  sands  on 
the  shore ;  of  worlds  and  systems  shooting  through -the  infi- 
nite spaces,  with  a  velocity  compared  with  which  the  can^ 
non-ball  is  a  way-worn,  heavy-paced  traveller ! 

Much  however,  as  we  €ure  indebted  to  our  observatories  for 
elevating  our  conceptions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  present^ 
even  to  the  unaided  sight,  scenes  of  glory  which  words  are  too 
feeble  to  describe.  I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since^  to  take 
the  early  train  firom  Providence  to  Boston;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose rose  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Every  things  around 
was  wrapt  in  darkness  and  hushed  in  sOence,  broken  only  by 

*  Sir  David  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  chapter  UL 
t  NichoPs  Architecture  of  the  Heaveitf,  p.  160; 
VOL.  m.  68 
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what  seemed  at  that  hour  the  unearthly  clank  and  rush  of  the 
train.  It  was  a  raild,  serene,  midsummer^s  nightj — the  sky 
was  without  a  cloud,  —  the  winds  were  whisL  The  moon, 
then  in  the  last  quarter,  had  just  risen,  and  the  stars  shone 
with  a  spectral  lustre  but  little  affected  by  her  presence. 
Jupiter,  two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the  day  ;  the  Plei- 
ades, just  above  the  horizon,  shed  theii*  sweet  influence  in  the 
east;  Lyra  sparkled  near  the  zenith;  Andromeda  veiled  her 
newly-discovered  glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  soutli ;  the 
steady  pointers,  far  beneath  the  pole,  looked  meekly  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  north  to  their  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered  the  train.  As 
we  proceeded,  the  timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more 
perceptible ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  began  to  soften ;  the 
smaller  stars,  like  littJe  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  tlic  sister- 
beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted  together;  but  the  bright 
constellations  of  the  west  and  north  remained  unchanged* 
Steadily  the  wondrous  transfiguration  went  on.  Hands  of 
angels,  hidden  from  mortal  eyes,  shifted  the  scenery  of  the 
heavens ;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved  into  the  glories  of  the 
dawn.  The  blue  sky  now  turned  more  sofdy  gray ;  the  great 
watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes  ;  the  east  began  to  kindle. 
Faint  streaks  of  puq>le  soon  blushed  along  the  sky ;  the 
whole  celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the  inflowing  tides  of 
the  morning  light,  which  came  pouring  down  from  above  in 
one  great  ocean  of  radiance ;  till  at  length,  as  we  reached  the 
Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  fire  blazed  out  from  above  the 
horizon,  and  turned  the  dewy  tear-drops  of  flower  and  leaf 
into  rubies  and  diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  everlasting 
gates  of  the  morning  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  lord  of 
day,  arrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for  the  gaze  of  man,  began 
his  state, 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstition  of  the  ancient  Magians, 
who  in  the  morning  of  the  world  went  up  to  the  hill-tops  of 
Central  Asia,  and,  ignorant  of  the  tnie  God,  adored  the  most 
glorious  work  of  his  hand.  But  I  am  filled  with  amazement, 
when  I  am  told,  that,  in  this  enlightened  age  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  world,  there  arc  persons  w^ho  can  witness  this 
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daily  manifestation  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Cieatori 
and  yet  say  in  their  hearts,  "  there  is  no  God.'* 

Numerous  as  are  the  heavenly  bodies  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  glorious  as  are  their  manifestations,  it  is  probable 
that  in  our  own  system  there  are  great  numbers  as  yet  undis* 
covered.  Just  two  hundred  years  ago  this  year,  Huygens 
announced  the  discovery  of  one  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  six  planets  and  six  satellites  then 
known,  and  making  iip  the  perfect  number  of  twelve^  com- 
posed the  whole  of  our  planetary  system.*  In  1729,  em  astro* 
nomical  writer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  might  be 
other  bodies  in  our  system,  but  that  llie  Umit  of  telescopic 
power  had  been  reached,  and  no  further  discoveries  were 
likely  to  be  made.f  The  orbit  of  one  comet  only  had  been 
definitively  calculated.  Since  that  time  the  power  of  the  tel* 
escope  has  been  indefinitely  increased ; — two  primary  planets 
of  the  first  class,  ten  satellites,^  and  forty-three  small  planets 
(Aug.  1856),  revolving  between  Mars  and  Ju^ter,  have  been 
discovered;  the  orbits  of  six  or  seven  hundred  comets,  some  of 
brief  period,  have  been  ascertained; — and  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  mysterious  bodies 
wander  through  our  system.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
all  the  primary  planets  which  revolve  about  the  sun  have  been 
discovered.  An  indefinite  increase  in  the  number  of  asteroids 
may  be  anticipated ;  while  outside  of  Neptune,  between  our 
sun  and  the  nearest  fixed  star,  supposing  the  attraction  of  the 
sun  to  prevail  through  half  the  distance,  there  is  room  for  ten 
more  primary  planets,  succeeding  each  other  at  distances 
increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  The  first  of  these  will 
unquestionably  be  discovered  as  soon  as  the  perturbations  of 
Neptune  shall  have  been*  accurately  observed;  —  and  with 
maps  of  the  heavens,  on  which  the  smallest  telescopic  stan 

*  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  New  Series, 
Vol.  III.  p.  282. 

t  Admiral  Smyth's  Celestial  Cycle,  Vol  L  p.  198. 

X  This  computation  of  the  number  of  satellites  discovered  since  17S9 
assumes  six  as  the  number  of  those  of  Urahns.  See  J.  B.  ffind's  Solar  %y^ 
tem,  p.  1 75. 
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are  laid  down,  any  one  of  them  may  be  discovered  much 

80ont^r.' 

But  it  is  when  we  turn  our  observation  and  our  thiuights 
from  our  own  system  to  the  systems  which  he  beyond  it  in 
the  heavenly  spaces,  that  we  approach  a  more  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  vastness  of  Creation.  All  analogy  teaches  lis 
that  the  smi  wtiich  gives  hght  to  us  is  but  one  of  those  counts 
less  stellar  fires  which  deck  the  firmament,  and  that  every  glit- 
tering star  in  that  shining  host  is  the  centre  of  a  system,  as 
vast  and  as  full  of  subordinate  luminaries  as  our  own.  Of 
these  suns,  —  centres  of  planetary  systems,  —  thousands  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  millions  are  discovered  by  the  tele- 
scope. Sir  John  Herschel,  in  the  account  of  his  operations  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,f  calculates  that  about  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  stars  are  visible  enough  to  be  distinctly  counted 
in  a  tw^enty  foot  reflector  in  both  hemispheres.  He  adds  that 
"the  actual  number  is  much  greater,  there  can  be  little  doubt*' 
His  illustrious  father  estimated,  on  one  occasion,  that  125,000 
stars  passed  through  ttie  field  of  his  forty  foot  re  Hector  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  would  give  12.000,000  for  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  heavens,  in  a  single  telescopic  zone ;  and  this 
estimate  was  made  under  the  assumption  that  the  nebulae 
were  masses  of  luminous  matter  not  yet  condensed  into  suns* 

These  stupendous  calculations,  however,  form  but  the  first 
column  of  the  inventory  of  the  universe.  Faint  white  specks 
are  visible  even  to  the  naked  eye  of  a  practised  observer  in 
different  parts  of  the  heavens.  Under  high  magnifying  pow- 
ers, several  thousands  of  such  spots  are  \4sible, —  no  longei, 
however,  faint  white  specks,  but  many  of  them  resolved  by 
powerful  telescopes  into  vast  aggregations  of  stars,  each  of 
which  may  with  propriety  be  compared  with  the  milky  way 
of  our  system.  Many  of  these  nebulae,  however,  resisted  the 
power  of  Sir  Wm.  HerschePs  great  reflector,  and  were  accord- 
ingly still  regarded  by  him  as  masses  of  unformed,  luminous 

♦  Leverrier^  Compte  RendUj  5th  of  Oct  184$^  p*  669.  Froceediags  of 
Amerifan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol,  I,  p.  1 78. 

t  Results  of  Astronomical  Obaervations  made  during  tli©  years  1834-8,  i| 
t2ie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  p.  381. 
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matter.  This,  till  a  few  years  since,  was  perhaps  ibe  pieyail* 
ing  opinion,  —  and  the  nebular  theory  filled  a  large  space  in 
modern  astronomical  science.  But  with  the  increase  of  instro* 
mental  power,  especially  under  the  mighty  grasp  of  Lord 
Rosse's  gigantic  reflector  and  :the  great  refractors  at  Pulkova 
and  Cambridge,  the  most  irresolvable  of  these  nebulae  have 
given  way ;  and  the  better  opinion  now  is,  that  every  one  of 
them  is  a  galaxy,  like  our  own  milky  way,  composed  of  mill* 
ions  of  suns.  In  other  words,  we  are  brought  to  the  bewil- 
dering conclusion,  that  thousands  of  Ihese  misty  specks,  the 
greater  part  of  them  too  faint  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are, 
not  each  a  universe  like  our  solar  system,  but  each  a  ^  swarm  " 
of  universes  of  unappreciable  magnitude.*  The  mind  sinks 
overpowered  by  the  contemplation.  We  repeat  the  words,  but 
they'no  longer  convey  distinct  ideas  to  the  understanding. 

But  these  conclusions,  however  vast  their  comprehensioni 
carry  us  but  another  step  forward  in  the  realms  of  sidereal 
astronomy.  A  proper  motion  in  space  of  our  sun  and  of  the 
fixed  stars,  as  we  call  them,  has  long  been  believed  to  exist. 
Their  vast  distances  only  prevent  its  being  more  apparent 
The  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  instruments 
of  measurement  within  the  last  generation  has  not  only  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  this  motion,  but  has  pointed  to  the 
region  in  the  starry  vault,  around  which  our  whole  solax  and 
stellar  system,  with  its  myriad  of  attendant  planetary  worlds, 
appears  to  be  performing  a  mighty  revolution.  If,  then,  we 
assume  that  outside  of  the  system  to  which  we  belong,  and  in 
which  our  sun  is  but  a  star  like  Aldebaran  or  Sirius,  the  dif- 
ferent nebulsB  of  which  we  have  spoken,  thousands  of  which 
spot  the  heavens,  constitute  each  a  distinct  family  of  universes, 
we  must,  following  the  guide  of  analogy,  attribute  to  each  of 
them  also,  beyond  all  the  revolutions  of  their  individual 
attendant  planetary  systems,  a  great  revolution,  comprehend- 
ing the  whole ;  while  the  same  course  of  analogical  reasoning 
would  lead  us  still  further  onward,  and  in  the  last  analysis, 
require  us  to  assume  a  transcendental  connection  between  all 
these  mighty  systems,  —  a  universe   of   universes,  circling 

*  Humboldf  s  Coflmos,  YoL  m.  p.  44,  Ott^B  Tranalatioii. 
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Found  in  the  infinity  of  space,  and  preserving  its  eqiiilibriuni 
by  the  same  laws  of  mutnal  attraction  which  bind  the 
lower  worlds  togethen* 

It  may  be  thought,  that  conceptions  like  the^e  are  calcu- 
lated rather  to  depress  than  to  elevate  us  in  the  scale  of 
being ;  tliat,  biiiiljeihed  as  he  is  by  these  contemplations  to  a 
corner  of  creation,  and  there  reduced  to  an  atonij  man  sinks 
to  nothingness  in  this  infinity  of  worlds.  But  a  second 
thought  corrects  the  impression.  These  vast  contemplations 
are  well  calculated  to  inspire  awe,  but  not  abasement.  Mind 
and  matter  are  incommensurable.  An  immortal  soul,  even 
while  clothed  in  "this  muddy  vesture  of  decay/'  is,  in  the  eye 
of  God  and  reui^on,  a  purer  essence  than  the  brightest  sun 
that  lights  the  depths  of  heaven.  The  organized  human  eye, 
instinct  with  life  and  spirit,  which,  gazing  through  the 'tele- 
scope, travels  up  to  the  cloudy  gpeck  in  the  handle  of  Orion's 
sword,  and  bidi^  it  blaze  forth  into  a  galaxy  as  vast  as  ours, 
stands  higher  in  the  order  of  being  than  all  that  host  of 
luminaries-  The  intellect  of  Newton,  which  discovered  the 
law  that  holds  the  revolving  worlds  together,  is  a  nobler  work 
of  God  than  a  universe  of  universes  of  unthinking  matter. 

K,  still  treading  the  loftiest  paths  of  analogy,  we  adopt  the 
supposition,  —  to  me,  I  own,  the  grateful  supposition, — ^that 
the  countless  planetary  worlds  which  attend  these  countless 
suns  are  the  abodes  of  rational  t>eings  like  man,  instead  of 
bringing  back  from  this  exalted  conception  a  feeling  of  insig- 
nificance, as  if  the  individuals  of  our  race  were  but  poor 
atoms  in  the  infinity  of  being,  I  regard  it,  on  the  contrary,  as 
a  glory  of  oiu*  human  nature,  that  it  belongs  to  a  family 
which  no  man  can  number,  of  rational  natures  like  itselt 
In  the  order  of  being  they  may  stand  beneath  us,  or  they 
may  stand  above  us ;  he  may  well  be  content  with  his  place 
who  is  made  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  f 


♦  For  popular  views  of  tLe  present  state  of  sfience  in  the  departiiipnt  of 
ffldereal  astronomy^  see  Sir  John  Herschera  Outlines,  Part  III.  ]  Himmel* 
fikuude  Tolksfaaslic'h  bearbeitet  Ton  M.  A.  Stern,  pp.  258-310 ;  and  Etudes 
d*  astronoRiie  BtcUaire,  par  F.  G.  W.  Struve. 

t  For  som^  interesting  views  of  the  controversy  which  had  its  ot^^  la 
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Finally,  my  friends,  I  believe  there  is.no  contemplation 
better  adapted  to  awaken  devout  ideas  than  that  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies ;  no  branch  of  natural  science  which  bears  clearer 
testimony  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  than  that  to 
which  you  this  day  consecrate  a  temple.  The  heart  of  the 
ancient  world,  with  all  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  true 
nature  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  was  religiously  im- 
pressed by  their  survey.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  those 
admirable  philosophical  treatises  of  Cicero,  composed  in  the 
decline  of  life,  as  a  solace  under  domestic  bereavement  and 
patriotic  concern  at  the  impending  convulsions  of  the  State, 
in  which,  quoting  from  some  lost  work  of  Aristotle,  he  treats 
the  topic  in  a  manner  which  almost  puts  to  shame  the  teach- 
ings of  Christian  wisdom :  — 

"  Praeclare  ergo  Aristoteles,  *  si  essent,'  inquit,  qui  sub  tenra 
semper  habitavissent,  bonis  et  illustribus  domiciliis  qus 
essent  ornata  signis  atque  picturis,  instructaque  rebus  iis 
omnibus,  quibus  abundant  ii  qui  beati  putantur,  nee  tamen 
exissent  unquam  supra  terram;  accepissent  autem  fama  et 
auditione,  esse  quoddam  numen  et  viin  Deorum ;  delude  ali- 
quo  tempore,  patefactis  terree  faudbus,  ex  illis  abditb  sedibus 
evadere  in  hsBC  loca  quae  nos  -incolimus,  atque  exire  potuis- 
sent ;  cum  repente,  terram,  et  maria,  ccelumque  vidissent ;  nu- 
bium  magnitudinem,  ventorumque  vim  cognovissent,  aspexis- 
sentque  solem,  ejusque  tum  magnitudinem  pulchritudinem- 
que,  tum  etiam  efficientiam  cognovissent,  quod  is  diem  effi- 
ceret,  toto  codlo  luce  diffusa ;  cum  autem  terras  nox  opacaa- 
set,  tum  ccelum  totum  cernerent  astris  distinctum  et  omatumi 
lunceque  luminum  varietatem  tum  crescentis  tum  senescentis, 
eorumque  omnium  ortus  et  occasus,  atque  in  SBtemitate  ratos 
immutabilesque  cursus;  hsec  cum  viderent,  profecto  et  esse 
Deo?,  et  hsBC  tanta  opera  Deorum  esse  arbitrareiitur.''  * 

"  Nobly  does  Aristotle  observe,  that,  if  there  were  beings 
who  had  always  lived  under  ground,  in  convenient,  nay,  mag- 

the  ingeniouB  Essay  **  of  the  Plurality  of  Worids,"  see  Frofeasw  Baden  Poir- 
ell's ''  Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  W(nU% 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation." 
*  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  lab.  n.  S  80. 
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Mb.  President:  — 

I  SUPPOSE  you  have  called  upon  me  to  respond  to  this  in. 
teresting  toast,f  chiefly  because,  a  few  years  ago,  I  filled  a 
place  abroad,  which  made  me  in  some  degree  the  associate 
of  your  distill gtiished  guest^  in  the  kindly  office  of  promoting 
good-will  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  race,  {for  I  do  not  think  it  matters 
much  by  which  name  you  caE  it,)  **  the  fair  mother  and  the 
fairer  daughter"  to  which  the  toast  alludes.  At  aU  events, 
I  had  much  opportunity,  during  ray  residence  in  England,  to 
witness  the  honorable  position  of  Mr.  Peabody  in  the  com- 
mercial and  social  circles  of  London ;  his  efforts  to  make  the 
citizens  of  the  two  countries  favorably  known  to  each  other; 
and  generally  that  course  of  life  and  conduct,  which  has  con- 
tributed to  procure  him  the  well-deserv^ed  honors  of  this  day^ 
and  which  shows  that  he  fully  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the 
sentiment  just  propounded  from  the  chair. 

To  the  prayer  of  that  sentiment,  Sir,  I  fully  respond,  desir- 
ing nothing  more  ardently  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  than  that  these  two  great  nations  may  be  rivals 
only  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind.     They  have  already  done,  and  they  are 


•  Speech  at  tbe  dinner  given  in  honor  ot  George  Peabody ,  Eaq,,  by  the 
cidzens  of  the  old  town  of  Danverg,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1856, 

t  The  followinrr  h  the  toast,  to  which  Mr.  Everett  waa  called  upon  to  re- 
ply :^ —  "England  and  America,  Pulchra  maler^  pulchrwr ^Ha^  long  may  they 
Nourish  in  the  hoods  of  peaces  rivals  only  in  their  eflbits  to  eiviUze  an4 
chmtianize  the  world*** 
^466) 
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they  spoke  are  folrgotten ;  but  the  stais  that  shone  for  them 
are  shining  for  us;  the  same  eclipses  ran  their  steady  cycle; 
the  same  equinoxes  call  out  the  flowers  of  spring  and  send 
the  husbandman  to  the  harvest;  the  sun  pauses  at  either 
tropic  as  he  did  when  his  course  began ;  and  sun  and  moon, 
and  planet  and  satellite,  and  star  and  constellation  and 
galaxy,  still  bear  witness^  to  the  jxhi^erf  tfte  wiidonn,  and  the 
love  of  Him  wno  placed  them  in  the  heavens,  aad  upholds 
them  there.  .,,^^ 

VOL,  m.  W  ^  '      T* 
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Mr.  President:  — 

I  SUPPOSE  you  have  called  upon  me  to  respond  to  this  in- 
teresting  toast,f  chiefly  because,  a  few  years  ago,  I  filled  a 
place  abroad,  which  made  me  in  some  degree  the  associate 
of  your  distinguished  guest,  in  the  kindly  office  of  proinoling 
good -will  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  race,  (for  I  do  not  think  it  matters 
much  by  wliich  name  you  call  it,)  "  the  fair  mother  and  the 
fairer  daughter/'  to  which  the  toast  alludes.  At  all  events, 
I  had  much  opportunity,  during  my  residence  in  England,  to 
witness  the  honorable  position  of  Mr.  Peabody  in  the  com- 
mercial and  social  circles  of  London ;  his  efforts  to  make  the 
citiaens  of  the  two  cotmtries  favorably  known  to  each  other; 
and  generally  that  course  of  life  and  conduct,  which  has  con- 
tributed to  procure  him  the  well-desen^ed  honors  of  this  day, 
and  which  shows  that  he  fully  entei^  into  the  spirit  of  the 
sentiment  just  propounded  from  the  chair. 

To  the  prayer  of  that  sentiment,  Sir,  I  fully  respond,  desir- 
ing nothing  more  ardently  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  than  that  these  two  great  nations  may  be  rivals 
only  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind.     They  have  already  done,  and  they  are 


♦  Speech  at  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  George  Peabody,  Esq,^  by  the 
citizens  of  the  old  town  of  Dan  vers,  on  the  9th  of  Octobisr^  1856, 

t  The  following  is  the  toast,  to  which  Mr.  Everett  was  called  upon  to  t^ 
ply:— **  England  and  Americai  Pti/cAro  mnter^  putchrior  Jilia^  long  niay  thej 
floumh  in  the  bondd  of  peaces  rtvaU  only  m  their  efibrts  to  civili2e  aod 
chrjstianwe  the  world." 
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now  doing  much,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  promote  that  end 
by  the  arts  of  peace.  Whenever  they  cooperate  they  can 
sweep  every  thing  before  them;  —  when  they  are  at  variance, 
and  pull  opposite  waysj  it  is  the  annihilation  of  much  of  the 
moral  power  of  both.  Whenever  England  and  America 
combine  their  influence  in  promoting  a  worthy  object,  it 
moves  forward  like  a  vessel  propelled  by  the  nnited  force  of 
wind  and  steam;  but  when  they  are  in  conflict  with  each 
other,  it  is  like  the  struggle  of  the  toiling  engine  against  the 
opposing  tempest.  It  is  well  if  the  laboring  vessel  holds  her 
own ;  there  is  danger  if  the  steam  prevails  that  she  may  be 
crowded  under  the  mountain  waves,  or,  if  the  storm  gains 
the  mastery,  that  she  may  drift  upon  the  rocks. 

It  is  very  obvious  to  remark,  on  this  occasion,  and  on  this 
subject,  while  you  are  offering  a  tribute  of  respect  to  a  distin> 
guished  man  of  businessj  that  these  two  great  nations,  which 
are  doing  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  are 
the  two  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world ;  and  that 
they  have  carried  navigation  and  commerce  to  a  height  un- 
known before.  And  this  consideratio!],  SiXj  will  serve  to 
justify  you  and  your  fellow-citxjjens,  if  they  need  justifica- 
tion, for  the  honors  you  are  bestowing  upon  the  guest  of  the 
day,  as  it  will  the  other  communities  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  which  have  been  desirous  of  joining  in  similar  public 
demonstrations  of  respect.  Without  wishing  to  disparage  the 
services  which  command  your  respect  and  gratitude,  in  the 
walks  of  political,  military,  or  literary  life,  it  is  natural,  in  a 
country  like  the  United  States,  where  commerce  is  so  impor- 
tant an  interest,  that  you  should  be  prompt  to  recognize  dis- 
tinguished merit  in  the  commercial  career ;  a  career,  of  which, 
when  pursued  M^th  diligence,  sagacity,  enterprise,  integrity, 
and  honor,  I  deem  it  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  stands  be- 
hind no  other  in  its  titles  to  respect  and  consideration  ]  as  I 
deem  it  not  too  much  to  say  of  commerce  in  its  largest  com- 
prehension, that  it  has  done  as  much  in  all  time,  and  is  now 
doing  as  much,  to  promote  the  general  cause  of  civilization, 
as  any  of  the  other  great  pursuits  of  life. 

Trace  its  history,  for  a  moment,  from  the  earliest  periods 
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In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  its  camvans,  like  gigantic  silk* 
worms,  went  creeping,  with  their  innnmerable  legs,  through 
the  arid  wastes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  bound  the  human 
family  together  in  those  vast  regions  as  they  bind  it  together 
now.  Its  colonial  establishments  scattered  the  Grecian  cul- 
ture all  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  carried 
the  adventurers  of  Tyre  and  Carthage  to  the  north  of  Europe 
and  the  south  of  Africa,  The  walled  cities  of  the  middle 
ages  prevented  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life  from  being 
trampled  out  of  existence  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  feudal 
powers.  The  Hanse  Towns  were  the  bulwark  of  liberty  and 
property  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  for  ages.  The 
germ  of  the  representative  system  sprang  from  the  municipal 
franchises  of  the  boroughs.  At  the  revival  of  letters,  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  Florence  received  the  fugitive  arts  of  Greece 
into  their  stately  palaces.  The  spirit  of  commercial  adven* 
ture  produced  that  movement  in  the  fifteenth  century  which 
led  Columbus  to  America,  and  Vasco  di  Gama  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  deep  fomidations  of  the  modern 
system  of  international  law  were  laid  in  the  interests  and 
rights  of  commerce,  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  them. 
Commerce  sprinkled  the  treasures  of  the  newly-found  Indies 
throughout  the  western  nations;  it  nerved  the  arm  of  civil 
and  religious  Uberty  in  the  Protestant  world;  it  gradually 
extended  the  colonial  system  of  Europe  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  with  it  the  elements  of  future  independent,  civil- 
ized, republican  governments. 

But  why  should  we  dwell  on  the  past  ?  What  is  it  that 
gives  vigor  to  the  civilization  of  the  present  day  but  the 
world-wide  extension  of  commercial  intercourse,  by  which 
all  the  products  of  the  earth  and  of  the  ocean  —  of  the  soil, 
the  mine,  the  loom,  and  the  forest — ^of  bounteous  nature, 
creative  art,  and  untiring  industry,  are  brought  by  the  agen- 
fdes  of  commerce  into  the  universal  market  of  demand  and 
supply.  No  matter  in  what  region,  the  desirable  product  is 
bestowed  on  man  by  a  liberal  Providence,  or  fabricated  by 
human  skill.  It  may  clothe  the  hUls  of  China  with  its  fra- 
grant foliage ;  it  may  glitter  in  the  golden  sands  of  Califo^ 
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nia;  it  may  wallow  in  the  depths  of  Aiotie  seas ;  it  may  rip^i- 
and  whiten  on  the  fertile  plains  of  the  snnny  South ;  it  may 
spring  forth  from  the  flying  shuttles  of  Manchester  in'  Eng- 
land or  Manchester  in  America, — the  great  world-magnet 
of  commerce  attracts  it  all  alike,  and  gathers  it  all  up^for  the 
service  of  man.  I  do  not  speak  of  English  commerce  or 
American  commerce ;  such  distinctions  enfeeble  our  con-^ 
ceptions.  I  speak  of  trade  in  the  aggregate— -the  great 
ebbing  and  flowing  tides  of  the  commercial  world -"-^  the 
great  gulf-streams  of  trafGc  which  flow  round  from  hemi- 
sphere to  hemisphere,— -the  mighty  trade-winds  of  commerce 
which  sweep  from  th«  old  world  to  the  new,— that  vasty 
aggregate  system  which  embraces  the  whole  family  of  man, 
and  brings  the  overflowing  treasures  of  nature  and  art  into 
kindly  relation  with  human  want,  convenience,  and  taste. 

In  carrying  on  this  system,  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
stupendous  agencies  that  are  put  in  motion.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  all  the  ships  that  navigate  the  sea.  An  old  Latin 
poet,  who  knew  no  waters  beyond  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Levant,  says  that  the  man  must  have  had  a  triple  casing 
of  oak  and  brass  about  his  bosom,  who  first  trusted  his  frail 
bark  on  the  raging  sea.  How  many  thousands  of  vessels, 
laden  by  conmierce,  are  at  this  moment  navigating,  not  the 
narrow  seas,  frequented  by  the  ancients,  but  these  world  ea* 
compassing  oceans !  Think  next  of  the  mountains  of  brick, 
and  stone,  and  iron,  built  up  into  the  great  comm^ceial  cities 
of  the  world ;  and  of  all  the  mighty  works  of  ancient  and 
modem  contrivance  and  structure,  — the  moles,  the  light- 
houses, the  bridges,  the  canals,  the  roads,  the  railways,  the 
depth  of  mines,  the  titanic  force  of  enginery,  the  delving 
ploughs,  the  scythes,  the  reapers,  the  looms,  the  electric  tel- 
egraphs, the  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  which,  directly  or  in- 
directly, are  employed  or  put  in  motion  by  commerce ;  and 
last^  and  most  important,  the  millions  of  human  beings  that 
conduct,  and  regulate,  and  combine  these  inanimate,  organic, 
and  mechanical  forces. 

And  now,  Sir,  is  it  any  thing  less  than  a  liberal  profession, 
which  carries  a  quick  intelligence,  a  prophetic  forecast,  an 
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industry  that  never  tires,  and,  more  than  all,  and  above  all, 
a  stainless  probity  beyond  reproach  and  beyond  suspicion, 
into  this  vast  and  complicated  system,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  works  out  a  prosperous  result  1  Such  is  the 
vocation  of  the  merchant  —  the  man  of  business  —  pursued 
in  many  departments  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade — of 
finance,  of  exchange  —  but  all  comprehended  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  commerce;  all  concerned  in  weaving  the  mighty 
network  of  mutually  beneficial  exchanges  which  inwraps  the 
world/ 

I  know  there  is  a  shade  to  this  bright  picture ;  where, 
among  the  works  or  the  fortunes  of  men,  shall  we  find  one 
that  is  all  sunlight?  Napoleon  the  First  thought  he  had  said 
enough  to  disparage  England  when  he  had  pronounced  her  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers ;  and  we  Americans  are  said  by  some 
of  our  own  writers  to  be  slaves  of  the  almighty  dollar.  But 
these  are  sallies  of  national  hostiJityj  or  the  rebukes  which  a 
stern  moral  sense  rightly  administers  to  the  besetting  sins  of 
individuals  or  communities.  Every  pursuit  in  life,  however, 
has  its  bright  and  its  dark  phase ;  every  pursuit  may  be  fol- 
lowed  in  a  generous  spirit  for  honorable  ends,  or  in  a  mean, 
selfish,  corrupt  spirit,  beginning  and  ending  in  personal  grat- 
ification. But  this  is  no  more  the  case  with  the  commercial 
than  any  other  career.  What  more  different  than  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  as  pursued  by  the  upright  counsellor,  who 
spreads  the  shield  of  eternal  justice  over  your  life  and  fortune, 
and  the  wicked  pettifogger  who  drags  you  through  the  thorns 
and  brambles  of  vexatious  litigation  ?  What  more  different 
than  the  beloved  physician,  the  sound  of  whose  soft  footstep, 
as  he  ascends  your  staircase,  carries  hope  and  comfort  to  the 
couch  of  weariness  and  suffering,  and  the  solemn,  palavering, 
impudent  quack,  who  fjxttens  on  the  fears  and  frailties  of  his 
victims?  What  more  diflcrent  than  the  pulpit  wMch  re- 
proves, rebukes,  and  exhorts  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  gospel,  and  the  pulpit  which  inflames  and  maddens, 
perplexes  or  puts  to  sleep?     What  more  different  than  the 

•  See  on  this  geiier«il  subject,  J.  S.  ^fiira  Principles  of  Political  EcoiH 
amy,  Vol.  11,  p.  122,    Boston  Edition. 
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press,  which,  like  the  morning  sun  sheds  light  and  truth 
through  the  land,  and  the  press  which  daily  distils  the  con- 
centrated venom  of  personal  malice  and  party  detraction  from 
its  dripping  wings  ?  I  believe  that  the  commercial  profession 
is  as  capable  of  being  pursued  with  intelligence^  honor,  and 
public  spirit,  as  any  other;  and,  when  so  pursued,  is  as  com- 
patible with  purityj  and  elevation  of  character  as  any  other; 
as  weU  entitled  to  the  honors  which  a  community  bestows  on 
those  who  adorn  and  serve  it ;  the  honors  which  you  this  day 
delight  to  pay  to  our  friend  and  guest, 

I  was  not  the  witness  of  the  commencement  of  his  career 
abroad ;  but  we  all  know  that  it  soon  fell  upon  that  disas- 
trous period  when  all  American  credit  stood  low,  —  when  the 
default  of  some  of  the  States,  the  temporary  inability  of 
others  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  the  failure  of  several  of 
our  moneyed  institutions,  threw  doubt  and  distrust  on  all 
American  securities.  That  great  sympathetic  nerve  (as  the 
anatomists  call  it)  of  the  commercial  world  —  credit  —  as  far 
as  the  United  States  were  conc<irned,  was  for  a  time  par- 
alyzed. At  that  moment,  and  it  was  a  trying  one,  our  friend 
not  only  stood  firm  himself,  but  he  was  the  cause  of  firmness 
in  others.  There  were  not  at  the  time,  probably,  a  half  a 
dozen  other  men  in  Europe,  who,  upon  the  subject  of  Amer- 
ican securities,  would  have  been  listened  to  for  a  moment, 
in  the  parlor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  But  his  judgment 
commanded  respect,  and  his  integrity  won  back  the  reliance 
which  men  had  been  accustomed  to  place  on  American  se- 
curities. The  reproach  in  which  they  were  all  indiscrimi- 
nately involved  was  gradually  wiped  away,  from  those  of  a 
substantial  character;  and  if  on  this  solid  basis  of  unsus- 
pected good  faith  he  reared  his  own  prosperity,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  retrieved  the  credit  of 
the  State  of  which  he  was  the  agent;  performing  the  miracle, 
if  I  may  so  venture  to  express  myself,  by  which  the  word  of 
an  honest  man  turns  paper  into  gold. 

A  course  like  this,  however  commendable,  might  proceed 
from  calculation.     If  it  led  to  prosperity  and  opulence  it 
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might  be  pursued  from  motives  exclusively  selfish.  But  Mr. 
Peabody  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  immediately 
began  to  act  upon  an  old-fashioned  New  England  maxim, 
which  I  dare  say  he  learned  in  childhood  and  carried  with 
him  from  Danvers, — ^that  influence  and  property  have  their 
duties  as  well  as  their  privileges.  He  set  himself  to  work  to 
promote  the  convenience  and  enhance  the  enjojTnents  of  his 
travelling  fellow-countrymen — a  numerous  and  important 
class.  The  traveller  —  often  the  friendless  traveller  —  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  good  offices  in  a  foreign  land.  Several  of 
yoUj  my  friends,  know  this,  I  am  sure,  by  experience ;  some 
of  you  can  say  how  perseveringly,  how  liberaUy,  these  good 
offices  were  extended  by  our  friend,  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  to  his  travelling  countrymen.  How^  many  days,  other- 
wise weary,  have  been  winged  with  cheerful  enjoyments 
through  his  agency ;  how  many  otherwise  dull  hoiu^  in 
health  and  in  sickness  enUvened  by  his  attentions  I 

It  occurred  to  our  friend  especially  to  do  that  on  a  large 
scale,  which  had  hitherto  been  done  to  a  verj^  limited  extent 
by  our  diplomatic  representatives  abroad.  The  small  salaries 
and  still  smaller  private  fortunes  {with  a  single  exception)  of 
our  ministers  at  St.  James,  had  prevented  them  from  extend- 
ing the  rites  of  hospitality  as  liberally  as  they  could  have 
wished  to  their  fellow-citizens  abroad.  Our  friend  happily, 
with  ample  means,  determined  to  supply  the  defect;  and 
brought  together  at  the  social  board,  from  year  to  year,  at  a 
succession  of  entertainments  equally  magnificent  and  tasteful, 
hundreds  of  his  own  countrymen  and  of  his  English  friends. 
How  much  was  done  in  this  way  to  promote  kind  feeling  and 
mutual  good-will,  to  soften  prejudice,  to  establish  a  good  un- 
derstanding, in  a  word,  to  nurture  that  generous  rivalry  incul- 
cated in  the  sentiment  to  which  you  have  bid  me  respond, 
I  need  not  say,  I  have  been  particularly  requested  by  my 
friend,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  social 
and  professional  standing,  to  state,  while  expressing  his  deep 
regret  that  he  cannot,  in  conformity  with  your  kind  in  vita* 
tion,  participate  in  this  day's  festivities,  that  he  has  attended 
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several  of  Mr.  Peabody's  international  entertainments  in 
London,  and  felt  them  to  be  of  the  happiest  tendency  in  pro- 
moting kind  feeling  between  the  two  conntries. 

We  are  bound  as  Americans,  on  this  occasion  particularly, 
to  remember  the  very  important  services  rendered  by  your 
guest  to  his  countrymen  who  went  to  England  in  18S1,  with 
specimens  of  the  products  and  arts  of  this  country  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  most,  perhaps  in  -cdl  other 
countries,  this  exhibitioif  had  been  made  an  af&ir  of  the  gov^ 
ernment.  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  authority  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  exhibitors,  and,  what  was  more 
important,  appropriations  of  money  were  made  to  defray 
their  expenses.  No  appropriations  were  made  by  Congress. 
Our  exhibitors  arrived  friendless,  some  of  them  penniless, 
in  the  great  commercial  Babel  of  the  modern  world.  They 
found  the  portion  of  the  Crystal  Palace  assigned  to  our 
country  unprepared  for  the  specimens  of  art  and  industry 
which  they  had  brought  with  them ;  naked  and  unadorned, 
by  the  side  of  the  neighboring  arcades  and  galleries,  fitted 
up  with  elegance  and  splendor  by  the  richest  governments  in 
Europe.  The  English  press  began  to  launch  its  too  ready 
sarcasms  at  the  sorry  appearance  which  Brother  Jonathan 
seemed  likely  to  make,  and  all  the  exhibitors  from  this  coun- 
try, and  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  their  success,  were  dis- 
heartened. At  this  pritical  moment  Mr.  Peabody  stepped 
forward ;  he  did  what  Congress  should  have  done.  By 
liberal  advances  on  his  part,  the  American  department  was 
fitted  up ;  and  day  after  day,  as  some  new  product  of  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  and  taste  was  added  to  the  list,  —  McCor- 
micks'  reaper,  Colt's  revolver,  Powers's  Greek  Slave,  Hobbs's 
unpickable  lock,  Hoe's  wonderful  printing-presses,  and  Bond's 
more  wonderful  spring  governor,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that 
Brother  Jonathan  was  not  quite  so  much  of  a  simpleton  as 
had  been  thought.  He  had  contributed  his  full  share,  if  not 
to  the  splendor,  at  least  to  the  utilities,  of  the  exhibition.  In 
fact,  the  leading  journal  at  London,  with  a  magnanimity 
which  did  it  honor,  admitted  that  England  had  derived  more 
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teal  benefit  from  the  contributions  of  tlie  United  States,  than 
firom  those  of  any  other  country. 

But  our  friend^  on  that  occasionj  much  as  he  had  done  in 
the  way  mentioaed  to  promote  the  interests  and  success  of 
the  American  exhibitors^  and  to  enable  them  to  sustain  that 
generous  rivalry  to  which  the  toast  alludes,  thought  he  had 
not  yet  done  enough  for  their  gratification.  Accord] ugly,  in 
a  most  generous  international  banquet,  he  brought  together 
on  the  one  hand  the  most  prominent  of  his  countrymen, 
drawn  by  the  occasion  to  London,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  with  other  persons  of 
consideration  in  England,  and  his  Britisli  friends  generally; 
and  in  a  loving  cup,  made  of  old  Danvers  oak,  pledged  them, 
on  both  sides  to  warmer  feelings  of  mutual  good-will  than 
they  had  before  entertained. 

In  these  ways,  Mr.  President,  our  friend  has  certainly  done 
his  share  to  carry  into  effect  the  principle  of  the  toast,  to 
which  you  call  upon  me  to  reply.  But  it  is  not  wholly  nor 
cliiefly  these  kindly  offices  and  comprehensive  courtesies;  not 
the  success  with  which  he  has  pursued  the  paths  of  business 
life,  nor  the  moral  courage  with  which,  at  an  alarming  crisis, 
and  at  the  peril  of  his  own  fortunes,  he  sustained  the  credit 
of  the  State  he  represented — ^  it  is  not  these  services  that 
have  called  forth  thh  demonstration  of  respect.  Your  quiet 
village,  my  friends,  hai*  not  gone  forth  in  eager  throngs  to 
meet  the  successful  tinancier ;  the  youthful  voices,  to  which 
we  listened  with  such  pleasure  in  the  morning,  have  not  been 
attuned  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  prosperous  banker.  No,  it 
is  the  fellow<^itizen  who,  from  the  arcades  of  the  London 
exchange,  laid  up  treasure  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ; 
the  trne  patriot  who,  amidst  the  splendors  of  the  old  world's 
capital,  said  in  his  heart —  If  I  forget  thee,  oh  Jerusalem,  let 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning ;  if  I  do  not  remember  thee,, 
let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  ray  mouth ;  —  it  is  the 
dutiful  and  grateful  child  anti  benefactor  of  old  Danvers, 
whom  you  welcome  back  to  his  home. 

Yes,  sir;  and  the  property  you  have  invested  in  yonder 
simple  edifice,  and  in  providing  the  means  of  innocent  ooca* 
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pation  for  hours  of  leisure,  —  of  instructing  the  minds  and 
forming  the  intellectual  character,  not  merely  of  the  genera- 
tion now  rising,  but  of  that  which  shall  take  their  places, 
when  the  heads  of  those  dear  childrenj  who  so  lately  passed 
in  happy  review  before  you,  shall  be  as  gray  as  mine,  and  of 
other  generations  still  more  distant,  who  shall  plant  kind 
flowers  on  our  graves,  ^ — it  is  tj^ie  property  you  have  laid  up 
in  this  investment,  which  will  embalm  your  name  in  the 
blessings  of  posterity,  when  granite  and  marble  shall  crumble 
to  dust  Moth  and  rust  shsJl  not  corrupt  it ;  they  might  as 
easily  corrupt  the  pure  white  portals  of  the  heavenly  city, 
where  "  every  several  gate  is  of  one  pearl,"  Thieves  shall  not 
break  through  and  steal  it ;  they  might  as  easily  break 
through  the  vaulted  sky,  and  steal  the  brightest  star  iii  the 
firmament 

The  great  sententious  poet  has  eulogized  the  '*  Man  of 
Ross"  —  the  man  of  practical,  unostentatious  benevolence ^ 
above  all  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the  Augustan  Age  of 
England.     He  asks  — 

"  Who  tung  witli  woods  tte  mountain's  sultry  brow  '? 
From  the  dry  rwh^  who  bade  the  waters  iow  ? 
Not  to  the  t^kies  in  usqI&ss  colinuna  tost| 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificentlj  lost, 
But  cl^ar  and  artless,  pouriog  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solfice  to  the  swaui.'* 

But  your  Man  of  Rossj  my  friends,  has  taught  a  nobler 
stream  to  flow  through  his  native  village  —  the  bubbling, 
sparkling,  mind-refreshing,  soul-cheering  stream,  which  re- 
news while  it  satisfies  the  generous  thirst  for  knowledge, — 
that  strong,  unquenchable  thirst  "that  from  the  soul  doth 
rise,"  —  which  gains  new  eagerness  from  the  draught  that 
allays  it,  forever  K^turning  though  forever  slaked,  to  the  pool, 
.  deep  fountains  of  eternal  truth. 

You  well  recollect,  my  Danvers  friends,  the  16th  of  June, 
1852,  when  you  assembled  to  celebrate  the  centennial  aniu- 
versary  of  the  separation  of  Danvers  from  the  parent  stock* 
Your  pleasant  village  arrayed  herself  that  day  in  her,  holiday 
robes.     Her  resident  citizens  with  one  accord  took  part  in  the 
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festivities.  Many  of  her  children,  dispersed  through  the 
UnioHj  returned  that  day  to  the  homestead.  One  long  absent 
was  wanting,  whom  you  would  gladly  have  seen  among  yoiju 
But  you  had  not  forgotten  him,  nor  he  you.  He  was  beyond 
the  sea,  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit  and  in  kindly  re- 
membranee.  In  reply  to  your  invitation,  he  returned,  as  the 
custom  iis,  a  letter  of  acknpwledgment,  inclosing  a  sealed 
paper,  with  an  indorsement  setting  forth  that  it  contained  Mr. 
Peabody^s  sentiment,  and  was  not  to  be  opened  till  the  toasts 
were  proposed  at  the  public  dinner.  The  time  arrived,  —  the 
paper  was  opened,  —  and  it  contained  the  following  sound 
and  significant  sentiment:  "Education,  —  a  debt  due  from 
the  present  to  future  generations.^' 

Now  \^^e  all  know  that,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  a  loose 
slip  of  paper  such  as  a  sentiment  is  apt  to  be  written  on,  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost ;  a  puft'  of  air  is  enough  to  blow  it  away. 
Accordingly,  just  by  way  of  paper-weight,  and  to  keep  the 
toast  safe  on  the  table,  and  also  to  illustrate  his  view  of  this 
new  way  of  paying  old  debts,  Mr,  Peabody  laid  down  twenty 
thousand  dollars  on  the  top  of  his  sentiment ;  and,  for  the 
Bake  of  still  greater  seciuity,  has  since  added  about  as  much 
more.  Hence,  no  doubt,  it  has  corae  to  pass,  that  this  excel- 
lent sentiment  has  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  our  Danvers 
friends,  and  has,  I  suspect,  mainly  contributed  to  the  honors 
and  pleasures  of  this  day. 


But  I  have  occupied,  Mr.  President,  much  more  than  my 
share  of  your  time ;  and,  on  taking  my  seat,  I  will  only  con- 
gratulate you  on  this  joyous  occasion,  as  1  congratulate  our 
Mend  and  guest,  at  having  had  it  in  his  power  to  surround 
himself  with  so  many  smiling  faces  and  warm  hearts. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

Mb.  Dowse  lived  but  a  few  months  after  the  transfer  of  his  library  to  tlM 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  remarks  on 
page  417  of  this  volume.  He  died  at  lus  residence  in  Cambiidgeporty  on 
Tuesday  the  4th  of  November,  1856,  in  the  eighty-fonrth  year  of  ]|is  i^ 
An  a{^roiH-iate  oommunication  of  this  eivent  was  made  to  tha  Qbtorieal 
.Society  by  its  President,  (Hon.  R  C.  Winthrop,)  at  the  nezt.monAly  meetr 
ing  on  the  ISth  of  November^ after  which  Mr.  Everett  spoke  as  follows: — 

The  event  to  which  you  have  alludedi  Mr.  Preoidenti  in 
jBuch  feeling  and  appropriate  terms,,  calls  upon  the  Historical 
Society  to  perform  the  last  duty  of  respect  and  gratitude  to 
our  most  distinguished  benefactor,  as  yoa  have  justly  called 
him.  Since  we  last  met  in  this  place,  he  has  p^aid  the  great 
debt  of  nature,  and  it  now  devolve?  upon  us  to  pay.  .the  last 
debt  to  his  memory,  by  placing  upon  our  records,  a  final  and 
emphatic  expression  of  the  deep  sense  we  entertain  of  thi9 
excellent  qualities  of  his  character,  the  liberality  and  refine- 
ment of  his  pursuits,  and  especially  of  the  munificence  and 
pubUc  spirit  evinced  in  the  disposal  of  his  library.  You  have 
already,  Mr.  President,  said  all  that  the  occasion  requires; 
and  I  am  not  without  fear  that  I  may  seem  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  propriety,  in  doing  more  than  lay  upon  your  table 
the  resolutions  which  I  hold  in  my.  hand.    I  have  so  recently 

*  Remarks  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soctefy  OQ 
the  13th  of  November,  1856,  being  the  next  monthly  meeting  after  the  death 
of  Thomas  Dowse,  £sq. 
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spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Mr,  Dowse,  that  I  may  seem 
to  rrronopolke  that  pleasing  office,  to  which  so  many  gentle- 
men present  are  fully  competent  to  do  justice.  But  it  is 
many  years,  —  an  entire  generation,  —  since  my  acquaintance 
and  my  friendly  relations  with  him  began.  I  saw  the  pro- 
gress of  his  library,  not  certainly  from  its  commencement,  for 
that  took  place  more  than  sixty  years  ago  (he  told  me  himself 
that  he  devoted  his  first  earnings  to  the  purchase  of  books), 
but  from  a  time  when  it  had  not  reached  half  its  present  size. 
In  earlier  life,  I  passed  many  happy,  perhaps  I  may  venture  to 
say  profitable,  hours  in  it,  consulting  choice  volumes  not  else- 
where accessible  to  me  at  that  time,  and  I  cannot  repress  the 
desire,  —  before  this  occasion  is  swept  down  the  current  of 
human  affairs,  —  to  dweU  a  moment  on  the  recollection* 

I  will  not,  however,  take  up  again  the  train  of  remark 
which  occupied  our  thoughts  when  the  Society  was  called 
together  on  the  fifth  of  August,  I  shall  ever  look  back  to 
that  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Dowae's  intention  to  bestow  his 
library  upon  tlie  Historical  Society  was  announced  to  us,  as 
one  of  the  interesting  occasions  of  my  life.  This  collection 
had,  for  at  least  sixty  years,  been  in  progress  of  formation, — 
for  half  that  period  its  value  had  been  known  to  the  public. 
Mr^  Dowse's  personal  career  and  history  awakened  interest^ — 
the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  his  beautiful  gallery  of 
water-color  paintings,  —  his  persistence  in  increasing  his 
library,  —  the  uncommonly  select  character  of  his  books, — 
these  were  circumstances,  which,  at  least  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  had  given  his  collection  a  certain  celebrity.  It  was 
an  object  of  curiosity,  —  it  was  justly  deemed  a  privilege  to 
have  access  to  it,  —  strangers  were  taken  to  see  it ;  and  the 
inquiry,  "  what  will  Mn  Dowse,  being  childless,  do  with  his 
library,^*  had,  I  imagine,  passed  through  the  mind  of  most  per- 
sons who  knew  its  value.  But,  amidst  all  the  conjectures  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  would  be  disposed  of,  I  presume  that 
it  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  he  would  dispossess  himself 
of  it  while  he  lived.  If  ever  there  was  a  "  ruling  passion,"  it 
actuated  him  in  reference  to  his  books,  —  it  led  him,  impelled 
him,  to  devote  his  spare  time,  his  thoughts,  his  means,  to  the 
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fonnation  of  his  library, — and,  in  obedience  to  that  law  of 
onr  nature  by  which,  according  to  poets  and  moralistsi  ^ 

''  We  feel  the  ruling  paanon  strong  in  death,'' 

no  one,  I  presume,  ever  thought  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Dowse,  while  he  lived,  would  divest  himself  of  his  property  in 
it ;  no  one  doubted  that  he  would  cling  to  that,  with  a  par^ 
donable  intellectual  avarice,  with  his  dying  grasp,  and  that 
when  he  was  gone,  it  would  perhaps  be  told  of  him  that  he 
had  exclaimed,  in  his  last  moments, 

'< '  Not  that,  I  cannot  part  irith  that,'— and  died.** 

But  Mr.  Dowse  felt  and  acted  otherwise.  Endowed,  in 
many  respects,  with  superior  energy  of  character  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  we  beheld  him,  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer, 
his  bodUy  strength  indeed  failing,  but  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  mental  powers,  calmly  divesting  himself  of  the  owner- 
ship of  this  much  loved  library,  —  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
*the  scene  and  the  source  of  all  his  enjoyments, — and  plac- 
ing it,  without  reserve,  under  the  control  of  others.  He  had 
reason,  no  doubt,  sir,  as  you  have  intimated,  to  feel  confident, 
that,  while  he  Uved,  the  delicacy  and  gratitude  of  the  Society 
would  leave  it  in  his  undisturbed  possession ;  but  he  made  no 
stipulation  to  that  effect,  —  he  gave  it  in  absolute  and  inmie- 
diate  ownership  to  the  Society. 

But  I  believe,  sir,  our  Mend  and  benefactor  reaped,  even 
during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  the  reward  of  this  noble 
effort.  I  had  the  privilege  of  an  interview  with  him  a  few 
days  after  the  donation  was  consummated,  and  my  own 
observation  confirmed  the  testimony  of  our  much  valued 
associate,  Mr.  Livermore,  who  saw  him  daily,  and  your 
own  impression,  that  he  seemed  to  find  relief — to  derive 
strength  —  firom  the  completion  of  this  arrangement;  and 
that,  in  a  state  of  health  in  which  continued  existence  hangs 
upon  a  thread,  it  had  very  possibly  added  some  weeks  of 
tranquil  satisfaction  to  his  life.  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
years  in  a  happier  frame  of  mind  than  he  appeared  to  me 
that  day. 
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I  availed  myself  of  the  favorable  moment  respectfully  to 
urge  upon  him  a  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Society 
to  which  youj  sir^  have  alluded,  expressed  in  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  5th  of  August,  that  he  would  sit  for  bis  p>or- 
trait.  I  recommended  io  him  strongly  the  highly  promising 
young  artist,  Mr.  Wight,  for  whom  I  had  had  the  pleasure, 
a  few  years  ago,  of  procuring  an  opportunity  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  the  illustrious  Humboldt.  Mr.  Dowse  consented, 
with  the  hesitation  inspired  by  Ms  characteristic  diffidence 
and  humility;  and  the  result  does  the  highest  credit  to  Mr* 
Wight's  artistic  skill  and  taste.  He  has  produced  an  adnu- 
rable  portrait  of  our  friend  and  benefactor;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  pleasing  coincideoeej  that  there  is  a  resemblance  approach- 
ing to  family  likeness  between  this  portrait  and  that  of  the 
Baron  Humboldt 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  his  work  on  earth  being  accom- 
plished, calmly  and  without  hurry  or  perturbation,  even  at 
the  last,  —  that  industrious  and  thoughtful  existence,  divided 
equally  between  active  labor  and  liberal  intellectual  cul*' 
tture,  —  lonely  as  the  world  accomits  sohtude,  but  passed  in 
the  glorious  company  of  the  great  and  wise  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  who  Eve  an  earthly  immortality  in  their  writ- 
ings,—  a  strimger  at  all  times  to  the  harassing  agitationB 
of  pubhc  life,  —  undisturbed  by  the  political  earthquake 
which  that  day*  shook  the  countryj  our  friend  and  bene- 
factor, on  the  4th  instant,  passed  gently  away.  As  I  saw 
him  two  days  afterwards,  lying  just  within  the  threshold 
which  I  had  never  passed  before  but  to  meet  his  cordial 
welcome,  —  as  I  gazed  upon  the  lifeless  but  placid  features, 
white  as  the  camelhas  with  which  surviving  affection  had 
decked  his  coffin,  —  as  I  accompanied  him  to  his  last  abode 
on  earth,-^the  "new  sepulchre"'  (if  without  irreverence  I  may 
use  the  words),  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself,  "  wherein 
was  never  man  yet  laid;'*  —  as  I  saw  him  borne  into  that 
quiet  dwelling,  where  the  weary  are  at  rest,  within  the 
shadow  of  the  monument  to  Franklin  to  which  you  have 

*  The  4  th  of  November,  1856,  waa  the  day  of  the  choice  of  Presidentiil 
electors  throughout  the  United  States. 
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alluded,  lately  erected  at  his  sole  expense  and  care,  on  the 
higher  ground  which  overlooks  his  own  tomb,  that  even  in 
death  he  might  sleep  at  his  great  master's  feet^  as,  in  com- 
pany with  you  all,  gathered  bareheaded  round  his  grave 
at  Mount  Auburn,  at  that  bright  autunmal  noon,  while 
the  falling  leaves  and  naked  branches  and  sighing  winds 
of  November  announced  the  djring  year,  I  listened  to  the 
subHme  utterances  of  the  funeral  service  breathed  over  his 
dust,  —  I  felt  that  such'  a  closing  scene  of  such  a  life  came 
as  near  as  human  frailty  permits  to  fill  the  measure  of  a 
hopeful  euthanasy. 

I  ask  leave,  sir,  to  offer  the  following  resolutions:  — 

"  Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Diyine  Providence  to  remoTe  from  thk  life,'  in 
a  serene  old  age,  Mr.  Thomas  Dowse,  of  Cambiid^,  the  largest  beneftctor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society : 

**  Resolved  J  That  the  members  of  the  Sbciet)r,  filled  with  gratitade  at  the 
recollection  of  his  late  munificent  donation,  deare  to  renew  on  this  occasion 
the  expression  of  their  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  that  most  important  ad- 
dition to  their  library,  and  their  thankfulness  for  so  distinguished  a  proof  of 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Dowse  in  the  character  and  stability  of  the  Society. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society  contemplate  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  the  example  set  by  their  late  honored  and  lamented 
benefactor,  of  a  long  life  devoted  with  singular  steadiness  to  a  coarse  of 
intelligent,  liberal,  and  successfiil  self<!ulture,  in  the  hours  of  leisure  and 
repose  from  the  labors  of  an  active  occupation,  and  closed  by  a  noble  act  of 
public  spirit  and  thoughtful  care  to  render  hb  predons  literary  accumula- 
tions available  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  pre* 

pare  for  the  records  of  the  Society  such  a  commemorative  notice  of  Mr. 
Dowse  as  shall  do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect  which  the 
members  of  the  Society  unanimously  cherish  for  his  memory." 

These  resolutions,  having  been  seconded,  were  unani- 
mously  passed;  the  blank  in  the  last  resolution  was  filled 
with  "one,"  and  Mr.  Everett  was  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  prepare  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Dowse,  in  conformity  with  the 

resolution. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE, 

At  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1857^  the  Dowse  Library,  arranged  antHitted  up  with  extreme 
elegance  and  perfect  good  taste»  at  the  expense  of  the  executors  of  Mr. 
Dowse*s  will,  (Messrs,  George  Liverniore  and  Eben  Dale,)  in  the  inner 
room  of  the  Society,  was  opened  for  the  first  time  to  its  members.  In  addi' 
tion  to  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  liberally  given  by  the  executors 
for  this  purpose,  they  announced  at  this  meeting  their  dele raii nation,  ♦*  in 
accordance  with  the  trust  imposed  upon  them  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Dowse,  to 
appropriate  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  doUar.'t,  as  *  the  Dowse  Fund  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society/  the  principal  to  be  forever  kept  intact, 
and  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  above  named.  This  sum  is  tudc' 
pendent  of  the  amount  previously  paid  for  the  expenses  of  removing  the 
Librar}^',  and  preparing  the  room  to  receive  it,^'  Aller  the  adoption,  on  motion 
of  Hon,  Emory  Washburn,  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  executors  for  the 
munificence  with  which  they  had  carried  out  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Dowse  in 
bestowing  bis  librar}'  upon  the  Society,  Mr,  Everett  presented  lo  the  Society 
the  original  manuscript  tithes*  book  of  the  pamtsh  of  Ecton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, which  be  had  received  from  Mr,  Thomas  Caxlyle,  containing  memo- 
randums relating  to  the  Franklin  family  in  England,  previous  to  their  re- 
moval to  America.    He  spoke  in  substance  as  follows :  — 

I  FELT  strongly  impelled,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  few  words, 
by  way  of  seconding  the  resolutions  so  appropriately  moved 
and  so  handsomely  supported  by  Governor  Washbuin;  bat 
the  terms  in  which  onr  respected  associate,  Mr.  Livermore, 
has  expressed  himself  in  the  personal  allusion  to  myself,  in 

•  Reraarka  at  the  Annmd  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 

on  the  9th  of  April,  1857,  being  the  first  meeting  held  after  the  transfer  of 

the  Dowse  Library  to  the  Society's  rooms. 
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that  most  welcome  communication  which  you  have  just 
read,  has  put  it  out  of  my  power,  without  indelicacy,  to  say 
a  word  on  the  subject  I  may  add,  too,  sir,  that  the  manner 
in  which  you  have,  on  this  most  interesting  occasion,  spoken 
for  us  all,  leaves  not  another  word  to  be  desired  or  supplied 
by  myself  or  any  other  individual  I  rise  only,  therefore,  at 
this  somewhat  late  hour  of  the  morning,  to  offer  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Society,  through  you,  what  I  am  confident 
you  will  regard  as  an  interesting  relic,  viz. :  the  original  man* 
uscript  record  book  of  the  small  tithes  of  the  parish  of  Ecton, 
Northamptonshire,  England,  from  1640  to  about  1700;  the 
parish,  I  need  not  tell  you,  where  the  family  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  been  established  for  several  generations  pre-  , 
vious  to  the  emigration  of  his  father  to  Boston  in  1683. 
This  venerable  relic  had,  it  seems,  been  found  in  Northamp- 
tonshire by  Mr.  Wake,  an  English  gentleman,  who  presented 
it  to  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle.  Mr.  Carlyle,  justly  presuming 
that  it  would  be  of  greater  interest  in  this  country  than  it 
could  have  been  in  England,  sent  it  to  me,  leaving  the  dis- 
posal of  it  to  my  discretion.  I  immediately  determined,  after 
having  it  suitably  bound,  to  present  it  to  the  Historical 
Society,  deeming  this  body,  as  the  oldest  historical  society 
in  the  United  States,  and  established,  too,  in  the  city  where 
Franklin  was  born,  to  be  the  proper  place  of  deposit  for  a 
document  of  some  interest  in  reference  to  his  family.  Mr. 
Carlyle  sent  me  the  manuscript,  by  the  hands  of  his  Mend, 
the  eminent  artist,  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  with  a  letter  bear- 
ing date  2d  Dec,  1853,  which,  owing  to  accidental  circum- 
stances, did  not  reach  me  till  November  of  the  following 
year.  I  have,  with  Mr.  Carlyle's  permission,  had  the  portion 
of  this  interesting  and  characteristic  letter,  which  relates  to 
the  manuscript,  copied  into  one  of  the  blank  pages,  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

"  Mr.  Lawrence  carries  for  me  a  little  packet  to  your  address :  A  strange 
old  brown  MS.,  which  never  thought  of  travelling  out  of  its  native  parish, 
but  which  now,  so  curious  are  the  vicismtude  and  growths  of  things,  finds  its 
real  home  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  your  hands  first  of  alL  The 
poor  MS.  is  an  old  Hthes-book  of  the  parish  of  Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire, 
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from  about  1 640  to  altnost  1  TOO,  and  containd,  I  perceive^  Tanotis  scattered 
faint  indications  of  the  civil  war  time,  whic^li  are  not  without  interest;  but 
the  thing  which  ahould  raise  it  above  all  tithes-books  yet  heard  of  is,  that  it 
contains  actual  noticeSi  m  that  fasliion»  of  the  ancestors  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
En  —  blacksmiths  in  that  parish!  Hei^  they  are^ — their  forge  hammers  yet 
going  —  renting  so  many  ♦'- yard-lands  "  of  Northamptonuhire  church-soil  — 
keeping  so  many  sheep,  etc.  etc.  —  little  conscious  that  one  of  the  demigods 
was  about  to  proceed  out  of  them.  I  flatter  myself  these  old  plaster-cast 
representations  of  the  very  form  and  pressure  of  the  primeval  (or  at  least 
jjnor-eval)  Franklins  will  be  interesting  in  America;  there  is  the  very  stamp 
(aa  it  were)  of  the  black  knuckles,  of  their  bob-nailed  shoes,  strongly  pre- 
served to  U9f  in  hardened  clay^  and  now  indeatruetiblef  if  we  take  any  care 
of  iti 

*^  In  the  interior  of  the  parcel  are  the  necessary  further  indications  of  its 
history.  J  am  very  happy  now  to  give  up  this  MS,  to  your  piety  —  such 
being  the  best  dictate  of  my  own  piety  upon  the  subject.  To  your  wis© 
keeping  and  wise  disposal  I  now  surrender  it ;  and  it  is  you  that  have  it  on 
your  conscience  hereafter,  not  L" 

I  lost  no  time  in  thanking  Mr,  Carlyle  for  sending  roe  this 
interesting  document.  I  informed  him  of  the  nse  that  I  pro* 
posed  to  make  of  it,  and  that  an  opportunity  would  probably 
occur  of  bringing  it  to  the  public  notice,  on  occasion  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Statue  of  Franklin,  which  was  already 
in  anticipation.  I  placed  it  in  your  hands,  Mr.  President,  at 
the  proper  time  for  that  piupose,  rejoicing  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  contribute  in  this  way,  however  slightly,  to  the 
materials  of  the  admirable  address  delivered  by  you  on  that 
occasion.  In  reply  to  my  letter  of  acknowledgment,  in 
which  I  had  asked  Mr,  Carlylc's  permission  to  publish  hia 
part  of  the  correspondence  between  us,  he  addressed  a  second 
letter  to  me  dated  22d  December,  1854,  of  which  I  have 
caused  the  following  extract  to  be  copied  also  into  one  of 
the  blank  leaves :  — 


"  All  is  right  with  this  matter  of  the  old  tithea-book ;  and  I  am  heartily 
pleased  to  And  that  it  so  pleases  you,  and  i^  to  have  such  honors  as  you 
indicate*  A  poor  half-foolish  and  yet  partly  very  serious  and  worthy  old 
object  has  been  rescued  from  its  vague  wanderings  over  cosmos  and  chaos, 
and  at  length  helped  into  its  right  place  in  the  creation ;  for  which  small 
mercy  let  us  be  thankful,  and  wish  only  tliat,  in  bigger  case^,  (of  which  la 
nature  there  are  so  many,  and  of  such  a  tragical  sort,}  the  same  perfect  eer- 
Tice  could  always  be  done !   Alas !  alas ! 
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"  To-day  I  sm  in  considerable  liaste;  bat  would  not  lose  a  post  in  answer 
ing  70U  about  the  tetter  jou  rpeak  o£  I  quite  ibrget  what  was  m  the  letter  in 
question ;  but  do  not  doubt  it  would  be  some  trauscnpt  of  my  then  feelmp 
about  the  matter  on  h&nd^  —  part  of  the  truth,  therefore,  and  I  hope  not  of 
the  untruth,  in  regard  to  it;  — and  I  wiU  very  willingly  commit  it  altogether 
to  your  friendly  discretion,  to  make  whatever  use  of  it  you  find  to  he  reason- 
able and  feasible,  and  so  will  say,  long  Ufe  to  FraQkUu't  memory  I  and  add 
our  little  shout  to  that  of  the  Bofitonera  in  anauguratiiig  their  montUBeDt  fiir 
him." 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time,  Mr.  President,  at  this  ad- 
vanced hour,  by  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  ancient 
and  interesting  document  Mr.  Wake  has  facilitated  the  use 
of  it,  by  marking  with  a  pencil  the  passages  where  the  name 
of  Franklin  occurs.  I  feel  gratified  that  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot,  on  this  occasion,  when  we  are  taking  formal  possession  of 
Mr.  Dowse's  magnificent  library,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
make  the  first  offering  to  the  Society,  after  that  happy  event; 
and  that  this  offering  should  be  an  original  manuscript  vol* 
mncj  possessing  some  antiquarian  interest  in  connection  with 
the  family  of  the  great  man,  whose  merit  was  so  ftdly  appre- 
ciated by  Mr.  Dowse,  and  to  whose  memory,  among  the  last 
acts  of  his  life,  he  erected  a  monument  in  granite  near  his 
own  last  resting-place  at  Mount  Aubum. 
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I  APPBAB  before  you,  fellow-citizens  of  St.  Louis,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Trustees  of  WaBhington  University  of 
the  State  of  Missouri.  The  respect  justly  due  to  an  invita- 
tion from  such  a  source,  and  a  lively  interest,  ever  cherished, 
in  the  cause  of  education,  united  with  a  strong  desire  to  see 
this  mighty  West,  and  to  salute  the  Father  of  her  Waters, 
from  one  of  the  great  centres  of  her  rapid  growth  and  power, 
have  induced  me,  at  considerable  sacrifice  of  personal  conven- 
ience, to  undertake  my  present  visit  to  your  hospitable  city. 
It  has  already  been  a  source  to  me  of  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion. I  feel  as  if  my  conceptions  of  our  common  country 
had,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  been  mightily  enlarged.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  an  exten- 
sive region  so  distinctly  in  any  other  way  as  by  traversing 
it,  and  inspecting  it  in  person.  We  may  read  the  most 
minute  descriptions ;  we  may  add  up  columns  of  statistical 


♦  An  Address  deliTered  at  St  hows^  2 2d  of  Aprils  185  7 j  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Washin^on  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  original  e<lition 
contained  the  following  dedication :  — 

"  To  the  Rev,  Dr,  William  G.  Eliot,  President,  and  to  Messrs,  Janes  H* 
Lncas^  John  How,  Wayman  Crow,  John  RL  Krum,  Samuel  Treat,  John 
OTallonj  James  Smith,  Seth  A.  Ranlett,  Charies  A.  Pope,  John  Cavender, 
N.  J.  Eaton^  Phocion  R  McCreery,  George  Partridge,. Hudson  E,  Bridge, 
Samuel  Russell,  Thomas  T.  Gantt,  Directors  of  Washin^on  University,  of 
the  State  of  Itllssonri,  this  Discourse,  pronounced  at  their  invitation  and  in 
dieir  presence,  ia,  with  the  beat  wishes  that  the  institution  may  prove  a  rick 
blessing  to  the  noble  valley  m  which  it  ia  established,  respectfully  dedi<mt»d 
by  Edward  Everett     Medford,  Maaa.,  24th  July,  1867." 
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figures ;  we  may  get  the  boundaries  and  the  list  of  counties 
by  heart  in  manuals  of  geography ;  we  may  have  at  our  fin- 
gers' ends  tables  of  population,  of  the  productions  of  the 
mine,  the  forest,  and  the  field,  of  the  number  of  nattves  and 
the  number  of  foreigners,  and  of  the  children  between  four 
and  sixteen ;  but  all  this  minute  knowledge,  though  useful  in 
its  place,  does  not  give  a  vivid  idea  of  an  immensely  exten- 
sive and  rapidly  growing  country.  It  is  only  when,  on  board 
one  of  these  floating  palaces,  we  have  stretched  along  the 
sea-shore,  or  traversed  the  sound,  the  river,  the  lake;  —  or, 
mounted  on  the  fiery  wheels  of  steam,  have  rushed  through 
winding  valley  and  mountain  goi^;  crossing  ridge  after 
ridge,  and  stream  aftier  stream;  counting  our  progress  by 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude;  passing  from  tier  to  tier 
of  prosperous  States ;  £rom  rivers  that  roll  into  the  Atlantic 
amidst  the  icebergs  of  Labrador  to  those  which  pour  their 
steaming  floods  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; — it  is  only  after 
this  actual  traverse  and  survey  of  the  mighty  region,  —  its 
cities,  its  towns,  its  hamlets ;  its  boundless  extent,  its  infinite 
variety  of  field  and  mountain  and  flood ;  its  wide  range  of 
climate  and  of  production,  —  natural  and  artificial,  the  work 
of  Providence  and  man;  —  the  whole  joyous  and  all  but 
bewildering  scene  animated  vrith  its  swarming  millions,  that 
we  can  fully  understand  the  natural  features,  the  vast  im- 
provements, the  rapid  progress,  the  impending  future,  of  the 
Union. 

I  experience  a  difficulty,  my  Mends,  in  attempting  to  do 
justice  to  my  feelings,  as  I  find  myself  in  the  centre  of  l^at 
ancient  province  of  Louisiana,  the  ]»oudest  memorial  of  the 
name  of  Louis  XIV. ;  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  bore 
for  a  short  time  the  name  of  his  illustrious  minister,  Colbert; 
but  a  few  miles  below  its  confluence  with  the  still  mightier 
Missouri,  which  forms,  with  its  tributaries,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  natural  systems  of  internal  communication  in  the 
world;  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  prosperous  city,  to 
which  the  enterprising  adventurers  of  the  last  century  gave 
the  name  of  the  military  saint  of  France.  It  is  on  these  vast 
and  expressive  natural  pages,  as  well  as  in  the  learned  tomes 
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of  our  libraries,  that  the  most  instructive  lessons  of  histx^ry 
are  recorded*  Louis  the  XIV.,  the  most  ambitious,  the  most 
magnificent^  for  a  time  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  liberaJ^ 
the  most  arrogant,  and  at  length  the  most  unfortunate  of 
princes  that  have  died  on  the  throne,  had  two  ministers  — 
Colbert  and  Louvois  — the  good  and  evil  spirits  of  his 
reign,  ^ — angels  of  light  and  darkness  to  him  and  his  royal 
fortunes.  The  one  stimulated  his  unchastened  ambition  with 
perpetual  schemes  of  conquest;  the  otlier  brought  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  his  finances,  and  established  the  industrial  arts 
in  his  wasted  kingdom.  The  one  raised  armies,  built  for- 
tresses, and  fanned  the  flames  of  his  \vTath  against  his  feeble 
neighbors ;  the  other  sought  to  persuade  liim  to  found  a  soUd 
glory  on  the  welfare  and  aflection  of  his  subjects.  Louvots 
poured  his  relentless  hosts  upon  the  Netherhmds  and  wrapped 
the  Palatinate  in  flames,  lArhere  the  memory  of  Louis,  after 
five  generations,  is  still  execrated.  Colbert,  not  content  with 
all  his  efforts  to  impro%^e  the  internal  condition  of  France, 
sent  forth  the  devoted  pioneers  of  the  Christian  faith  and  cul- 
ture to  the  New  World,  and  stamped  his  master^s  name  on 
the  then  imperial  ^vilderness.  As  early  as  1673,  Father  Mar- 
quette descended  the  Mississippi  from  the  Wisconsin  to  the 
Arkansas;  and  t^en  years  later, ^^ — just  a  century  and  three 
quarters  ago  the  present  year,  —  the  heroic  and  indomitable 
La  Salle,  in  a  frail  bark  of  his  own  construction,  accompa- 
nied with  a  few  gallant  spirits  attempered  like  his  own,  not 
forgetting  the  singular  attendance  of  **  twenty  Indians  from 
New  England,"  starting  from  Chicago,  crossed  the  State  of 
Ulinois,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio, 
and,  —  first  of  civilized  men,  as  far  as  our  accounts  can  be 
relied  on,  —  descended  the  noble  stream  to  its  mouth. 
There,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1G82,  he  took  formal  possession^ 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  of  the  entire  region  drained  by 
the  mighty  river  which  he  had  traced  from  its  upper  waters; 
and  confirmed  to  it,  if  he  did  not  first  bestow  upon  it,  the 
name  of  Louisiana.  The  Mississippi,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  had  borne  for  a  short  time  the  name  of  Colbert; 
but  a  wiser  instinct  soon  restored  to  it  the  native  a|)peUation 
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and  by  that  venerable  name  it  will  roll  to  the  ocean,  till  the 
language  wc  speak  shall  cease  from  the  tongues  of  men. 

That  year,  1682,  may  well  be  marked  in  the  annals  of 
America;  great  starting-points  in  our  history  cluster  round 
the  date.  In  that  year,  William  Penn  landed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware.  In  that  year,  Josiah  Franklin,  a  poor  non- 
conformist English  dyer,  emigrated  to  Boston,  and  in  one 
century  afterwards,  the  youngest  of  his  ten  sons,  Benjamin, 
signed  at  Versailles  the  provisional  treaty  which  established 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  struggle  be- 
tween liberty  and  prerogative,  which  ended  in  the  American 
Revolution,  commenced  in  that  year  in  New  England ;  *  and 
in  that  year  LaSalle  traversed  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Ab  I  go  back  in  imagination  from  the  prosperous  days  in 
which  we  live  to  the  date  of  these  early  adventures ;  as  I 
trace  in  retrospection  the  history  of  the  country  from  its  one 
id  thirty  States ;  its  twenty-eight  railJions  of  population ;  its 
^^^*^ousand  prosperous  cities ;  its  towns  and  villages  innumera- 
ble, bound  together  in  a  great  political  confederacy,  which 
belts  the  continent ;  its  commercial  tonnage,  akeady  the  larg- 
est w^hich  the  ocean  bears  on  its  bosom ;  its  network  of  rail- 
ways and  canals,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  powerful 
States  in  Europe ;  the  innumerable  steamers  that  crowd  its 
interior  waters;  the  immense  contributions  which  it  pours 
into  the  geneml  markets  of  the  world ;  its  churches,  colleges, 
and  schools,  and  all  the  countless  institutions  in  which  Chris- 
tian charity  g?ithers  the  orphan  families  of  i;\'unt  to  her  mater- 
nal arms ;  in  a  word,  this  world  of  physical,  Intellectual,  and 
moral  resource,  development,  and  action;  —  when  from  this 
magnificent  contemplation  I  retrace  the  line  of  history 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  policy  and  war,  from  the  Union  to 
the  Confederation,  from  the  Confederation  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, from  the  Revolution  to  the  yet  acquiescent  state  of  pro- 
vincial allegiance,  and  backward  to  the  feeble  youth  and 
dependent  infancy  of  the  colonies ;  when  I  see  how  steadily^ 
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as  I  pass  onward  from  generation  to  generation,  this  exu- 
berant contetnpomry  greatness  converges  and  shrinks  up  into 
a  narrow  strip  of  provinces  along  the  coast,  a  few  smaE  ill- 
bmlt  towns  on  the  seaside  and  the  great  rivers,  some  hun- 
dreds of  atragghng  cabins  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  —  not  one  subject  to  English  jurisdiction  west  of  the 
Oliio  and  Mssissippi  a  hundred  years  ago, — ^a  half  a  dozen 
block-houses  and  missionary  stations  belonging  to  France, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  beyond  those  frontier  :itream3,-^ 
a  border  ringing  with  the  warwhoop  and  gleaming  with  the 
scalping-knife,  —  great  solitary  rivers,  as  yet  without  a  name 
or  a  burden,  hurrying  with  idle  lapse  to  the  sea ;  and  at  last 
the  awful  silence  of  the  eternal  forest ;  —  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
following  the  Father  of  Waters  from  its  mouth  back  to  its 
source;  tracing  it  from  its  emporiums  of  the  world's  com- 
merce on  the  seaboard,  between  poptdous  states,  and  beneath 
the  walls  of  towering  cities,  leaving  successively  its  grand 
tributaries  right  and  left;  upward  and  backward  from  the 
alluvial  delta  to  the  pleasant  vicissitude  of  hill  and  valley; 
ranging  with  its  parallel  w^iiwows  of  drift^'ood  in  great  bends 
through  broad  zones  of  latitude  and  longitude;  now  tum- 
bling for  miles  over  broken  ledges,  and  anon  bursting  through 
basaltic  gateways,  or  sweeping  across  roiling  prairies;  from 
climate  to  climate  ;  from  the  burning  tropic  back  to  the  arc- 
tic glacier ;  from  the  land  where  the  sultry  breeze  is  scented 
with  the  orange  and  the  myrtle,  up  to  the  region  where  the 
hemlock  and  the  pine  defy  the  northern  blast;  turning  the 
flank  of  mountain  ridges  and  making  deep  cuts  through  cen- 
tral  plateaus,  —  narrower,  shallower,  purer  as  you  ascend,  — 
a  gentle  current,  a  rippling  stream,  a  purling  brook,  a  silver 
thread ;  — till  at  last  all  that  is  left  of  the  mighty  river,  whose 
stupendous  floods  at  its  mouth  wage  equal  war  with  the 
stormy  ocean  gulfs,  Kes  sparkling  in  a  cool  moss-covered 
spring,  fed  by  the  trickling  dews  of  the  morning,  enamelled 
with  Alpine  flowers,  in  the  bosom  of  the  lonely  hills. 

These  reflections,  my  friends,  are  not  only  preliminary  to 
the  remarks  which  you  expect  from  me  on  this  occa&ion,  but 
are  intended  by  me  to  strike  the  key-note  of  my  address. 
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We  are  assembled  here,  at  one  of  the  foci  of  this  great  west- 
em  world,  to  inaugurate  an  institution  for  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  education ;  and  you  have  invited  me,  a  citizen  from 
one  of  the  extreme  comers  of  the  continent,  to  join  you  on 
this  interesting  occasion.  Born  and  bred  within  the  sound 
of  the  eternal  roar  of  the  Atlantic,  upon  the  very  spot  where 
the  foundations  of  my  native  State  were  laid  two  centuries 
and  a  quarter  ago,  —  a  region  already  presenting  many  of 
the  characters  of  an  ancient  settlement, -» a  territory  stripped 
of  the  native  forest,  a  dense  population,  institutions  venera- 
ble for  their  age,  and  the  traditions  of  the  olden  times, — 
you  have  invited  me  to  meet  you  on  the  banks  of  this  mighty 
inland  river,  whose  very  existence  was  but  vaguely  conjec- 
tured, whose  extent  and  course  were  wholly  unknown,  when 
the  settlements  of  New  England  commenced ;  and  where  the 
teeming  life  and  vigorous  progress  of  which  so  many  mani- 
festations surround  us,  are  the  growth  of  two  generations,  I 
had  almost  said  of  one;  and  my  errand  is  to  unite  the 
expression  of  my  good  wishes  and  cordial  sympathies  with 
yours,  on  the  steps  you  are  taking  to  found  a  seat  of  liberal 
and  practical  education,  adapted  to  the  progressive  character 
of  the  age,  and  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  West  In  ap- 
proaching the  subject,  my  thoughts  involuntarily  revert  to  the 
period  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  and  I  feel  more  deeply  tiian 
ever  before,  that  there  is  nothing  in  human  history  which  can 
compare  in  interest  with  the  condition  of  the  American  conti- 
nent on  the  eve  of  its  discovery  and  colonization,  and  its 
transition  into  the  sphere  of  civilized  and  Christian  culture, 
looking  back  £rom  our  present  point  of  view  upon  the  various 
stages  of  this  transition,  as  one  great  operation  in  the  order 
of  Providence. 

Consider  it  a  moment;  there  it  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  a  hemisphere  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  all 
its  vast  extent,  with  all  its  boundless  undeveloped  resources, 
not  seen  as  yet  by  the  eye  of  civilized  man,  unpossessed  but 
by  the  simple  children  of  the  forest  There  stretched  the  iron- 
chain  of  its  mountain  barriers,  not  yet  the  boundary  of  politi- 
cal communities ;  there  rdlled  its  mighty  rivers  unprofitably 
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to  the  sea ;  there  spread  out  the  measureless  but  as  yet  waste- 
fill  fertility  of  its  uncultivated  fields;  there  towered  the 
gloomy  majesty  of  its  unsubdued  primeval  forests ;  there  glit- 
tered in  the  secret  caves  of  the  earth  the  priceless  treasures  of 
its  unsunned  gold ;  and,  more  than  aE  that  pertains  to  mate- 
rial wealth,  there  existed  the  undeveloped  capacity  of  a  hun- 
dred embryo  States ;  of  an  imperial  confederacy  of  repubUca, 
the  future  abode  of  intelligent  millions,  unrevealed  as  yet  to 
the  "earnest**  but  unconscious  "expectation"  of  the  elder 
families  of  man,  darkly  hidden  by  the  impenetrable  veil  of 
waters*  There  is  to  my  mind  an  overwhelming  sadness  in 
this  long  insulation  of  America  from  the  brotherhood  of  hu- 
manity, not  inappropriately  reflected  in  the  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  the  native  races.  The  boldest  keels  of  Phenicia  and 
Carthage  had  not  approached  its  shores.  From  the  footstepa 
of  the  ancient  nations  along  the  highways  of  time  and  fop^ 
tunc,  —  the  embattled  millions  of  the  old  Asiatic  despot  isms, 
the  iron  phalanx  of  Macedonia,  —  the  living  crushing  machin- 
ery of  the  Roman  legion,  which  ground  the  world  to  powder, 
—  the  heavy  tramp  of  barbarous  nations  from  "  the  populous 
north;"  not  the  faintest  echo  had  aroused  the  slumbering 
west  in  the  cradle  of  her  existence.  Not  a  thrill  of  sympathy 
had  shot  across  the  Atlantic  firom  the  heroic  adventure,  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  vitality,  the  convulsive  struggles  for 
freedom,  the  calamitous  downfalls  of  empire,  and  the  strange 
new  regenemtions  which  fill  the  pages  of  ancient  and  medi- 
aeval history.  Alike  when  the  Oriental  myriads,  Assyrian^ 
Chaldean,  Median,  Persian,  Bactrian,  from  the  snows  of 
Syria  to  the  Gulf  of  Ormus,  from  the  Halys  to  the  InduB, 
poured  like  a  deluge  upon  Greece,  and  beat  themselves  to 
idle  foam  on  the  sea-girt  rock  of  Salamis  and  the  lowly  plain 
of  Marathon ;  when  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  went  down 
with  her  own  liberties,  in  Rome's  imperial  Maelstrom  of 
blood  and  fire ;  and  when  the  banded  powers  of  the  west, 
beneath  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  —  as  the  pendulum  of  con- 
quest swung  backward,  —  marched  in  scarcely  intermitted 
procession  for  three  centuries  to  the  subjugation  of  Paleap 
tine,  —  the  American  continent  lay  undiscovered,  lonely,  and 
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waste.  That  mighty  action  and  reaction  upon  each  other 
of  Europe  and  America, — the  grand  systole  and  diastole  of 
the  heart  of  the  nations,  —  and  which  now  constitutes  so 
much  of  the  organized  life  of  both,  had  not  yet  begun  to 
pulsate.  The  unconscious  child  and  Heir  of  the  ages  lay, 
wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  futurity,  upon  the  broad  and  nui^ 
turing  bosom  of  Divine  Providence,  and  slumbered  serenely, 
like  the  infant  of  Danae,  through  the  storms  of  fifty  cen- 
turies. 

But  we  should  omit  a  most  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  reflection,  by  which  I  desire  to  illustrate  the  agency  of 
educated  mind  in  effecting  the  civilization  of  this  continent^ 
if  we  forbore  to  state  that  it  was  not  wholly  destitute  of 
occupants  of  the  same  blood  as  those,  who  firom  the  creatioB 
of  the  world  have  performed  the  great  drama  of  Asiatic  and 
European  life.  These  vast  plains,  though  uncultivated,  these 
forests  which  never  rang  to  the  music  of  the  settler's  .axe, 
these  lovely  valleys  which  as  yet  wasted  tbeir  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air,  were  not  wholly  untenanted.  They  were  the 
abodes  of  numerous  tribes  of  our  fellow  men,  nowhere  con- 
solidated into  powerful  empires,  at  least  not  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  though  possessing  in  the  aggregate  formidable 
powers  both  of  aggressive  and  defensive  action;  a  most 
interesting  branch  of  the  human  family,  whose  condition, 
as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it,  presents  some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  the  history  of  our  race.  Grathered  by 
the  elementary  instincts  of  our  nature  into  rude  social  and 
political  relations ;  not  destitute  of  a  certain  imperfect  mental 
culture,  which  found  expression  in  the  pictured  rhetoric,  ike 
wailing  poesy,  and  the  wild  mythology  of  these  blighted 
races;  speaking  languages  of  a  highly  artificial  and  com- 
pUcated  structure,  but  wholly  ignorant  of  that  divine  art, 
by  which  the  creations  of  thought  are  embodied  in  visiUe 
signs  and  transmitted  to  other  times ;  from  ages  inunemorial 
the  vagrant  lords  of  the  soil,  and  for  an  unknown  lapse  of 
time  undisturbed  in  its  possession  by  violence  from  abroad; 
a  wandering  but  not  a  nomadic  race ;  owning  no  flocks  nor 
herds  but  those  which,  with  each  returning  spring,  the  Great 
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Shepherd  leads  forth,  in  multitudes  which  darken  the  prairieB, 
firom  New  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay;  destitute  of  all  the 
institutions  and  fixtures  of  a  stable  society;  divided  into 
rival  communities,  but  instead  of  rising  to  higher  stages  of 
progress,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  by  the  emulations  of  peace  or 
the  collisions  of  war,  rendered  apparently  from  age  to  age 
more  and  more  barbarous  and  degenerate,  in  the  effect  of 
their  hereditary  and  internecine  tribal  hostilities;  —  produc- 
ing chieftains  of  no  ordinary  capacity,  such  as  King  Philip 
of  Mount  Hope  in  the  seventeeth  century,  Pontiac  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  Tecumseh  in  our  day,  all  of  whom  conceived 
large  designs  but  formed  no  systematic  polity;  acquiring 
no  arts  but  those  necessary  for  the  chase  and  their  stealthy 
murderous  tactics;  their  senses  trained,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
game  or  the  enemy,  to  a  preternatural  quickn^s,  which, 
however,  admitted  no  intellectual  or  artistic  application  to 
the  higher  ends  of  life;  they  plainly  showed,  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  history,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
mysterious  design  of  Providence  in  placing  them  upon  our 
continent,  it  certainly  was  not  "  to  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it,"  to  develop  its  resources,  to  cultivate  its  wastes, 
and  to  make  it  the  abode  of  civilized  and  enlightened  races. 
That  great  work,  experience  has  shown,  was  to  be  performed 
by  another  branch  of  the  human  family,  w^hose  advent,  estab- 
lishment, and  progress  on  the  continent  of  America  have  un- 
happily  kept  pace  with  the  retirement  and  decline  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  inquiry  more  profoundly  inter- 
esting than  that  which  regards  the  means  and  the  agencies 
by  which  this  great  work  has  thus  far  been  effected;  by 
which,  in  not  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  from  the 
first  eflTorts  at  settlement,  so  much  of  our  continent  has  been 
brought  within  the  domain  of  civilization,  and  raised  to  so 
high  a  point  of  improvement  in  the  arts  of  life  and  in  intel- 
lectual  culture;  and  this  inquiry,  if  I  mistake  not,  conducts 
us  directly  to  the  objects  and  purfjoses  which  have  brought 
us  together  at  this  time ;  I  mean  to  the  subject  of  education, 
in  the  largest  comprehension  of  the  term.     The  immediate 
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agencies  by  which  the  great  work  has  been  accomplished,  the 
second  causes,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  of  the  rapid  progiess 
made  in  the  civilization  of  the  North  American  continent, 
are  to  be  sought,  no  doubt,  in  various  geographical,  political, 
and  moral  conditions  which  it  would  require  a  minute  and 
protracted  analysis  to  trace  in  detail;  but  the  great  master 
cause,  humanly  speaking,  the  causa  ccmsans^  is  unquestion- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  creative  power,  the  resistless  energy, 
and  the  legitimate  sway  of  educated  mmdj  acting  upon  this 
broad  theatre,  upon  the  inexhaustible  materials  of  social 
improvement  presented  by  the  new  found  hemisphere,  and 
working  under  the  lead  of  a  gracious  Providence  toward  the 
elevation  of  our  common  humanity. 

This  great  human  miracle,  I  say,  is  the  work  of  educated 
mind ;  and  when  you  found  a  seminary  of  learning,  you  do 
but  seek  the  further  development,  discipline,  and  application 
of  that  ethereal  power,  which  brooded  over  the  dark  chaos  of 
the  barbarism  that  covered  our  beloved  America  three  centu- 
ries ago,  bade  light  to  shine  upon  its  broad  surface,  set  the 
great  luminaries  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  in  its  firma- 
ment, and  called  its  lovely  creations  of  art  and  knowledge, 
to  life  and  day.  It  is  not  brute  force,  nor  material  elements, 
nor  political  influences  by  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  this 
all-important  work  has  been  achieved;  it  is  the  sovereign 
power  of  educated  mind. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  though  a  most 
interesting  subject  of  discussion,  to  trace  to  their  sources  in 
Europe  the  intellectual  energies  and  influences  by  which  this 
great  work  thus  far  has  been  achieved.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  remark  in  general  that  the  first  European  settlers  of  this 
continent  brought  with  them,  in  various  measures,  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  the  Old  World,  some  in  a  high  degree,  a 
majority  that  portion  which  falls  to  the  average  lot  of  the 
mass  of  the  community,  and  which  places  the  day-laborer  of 
Europe  and  America, — who  reads  a  good  newspaper  week- 
days, and  goes  to  church  on  Sundays,  —  in  many  respects  on 
a  higher  level  of  intelligence,  than  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  or 
the  Shah  of  Persia.     Assuming  the  seventeenth  century  as 
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the  period  of  colonization,  the  first  settlers  of  North  America 
left  their  native  countries  in  the  age  of  Bacon,  and  Shak- 
speare,  and  Milton,  and  Newton;  of  Grotius,  of  Pascal,  ol 
Descartes,  of  Bossutit,  of  Corneille,  of  Racine;  of  Galileo,  ol 
TaBflo,  of  Keppier ;  —  not  to  speak  of  other  names,  not  mi- 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  these,  in  preceding  generations. 
They  accordingly  left  the  Old  World  at  a  time,  when  culti- 
vated mind  had,  in  some  departments,  reached  its  culminat- 
ing point.  To  prevent  this  intellectual  culture  from  being 
extinguished,  under  the  hard  material  conditions  of  the  New 
World,  was  their  earhest  care.  They  immediately  made  such 
orovision  for  education  as  circumstances  admitted,  in  their 
new  homes.  Those  whose  means  permitted  it,  and  who  de- 
sired greater  advantages  of  education  than  the  new  settle- 
ments could  fiu-nish,  were  sent  to  European  seuiinaries.  Of 
whatever  national  origin  the  settlers  might  be,^ — ^  English, 
French,  German,  —  a  living  cord  of  sympathy  bound  them 
to  the  cultivated  mind  of  some  one  of  the  most  improved 
peoples  and  languages  of  Europe.  Geographically  they 
might  be  the  neighbors  of  the  savage  on  the  remotest  fron- 
tier; the  log  cabin,  with  the  green  twigs  sprouting  upon  it, 
might  be  their  only  shelter,  and  the  wolf  might  howl  by  night 
at  their  threshold;  but  they  were  educated  in  the  communion 
of  the  choicest  spirits  of  our  race,  and  every  ship  that  crossed 
the  Atlantic  kept  their  minds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cul- 
tivated intellect  of  Europe.  The  young  consumptive  clergy- 
man, who  in  1637  just  landing  on  the  continent,  on  his  way 
to  heaven,  laid  the  foundations  of  Har\^ard  College,  in  Cam* 
bridge,  brought  with  him,  besides  a  pretty  substantia]  ballast 
of  dogmatic  theology,  some  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient 
wisdom,  and  that  golden  volume  of  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  of 
which  it  has  lately  been  said,  that  "  of  all  the  productions 
of  the  English  language  it  contains  the  most  matter  in  the 
fewest  words,"  *  Franklin,  a  poor  apprentice  boy  in  Boston, 
picked  up  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spectator,  then  lately  pub* 
Uflhedy  and  there  learned  his  unaffected,  transparent,  English 
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style;  and  the  immortal  young  surveyor  of  Virginia,  while 
living  with  Lord  Fairfax,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah^ 
then  the  very  frontier  of  civilization,  gave  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  same  inimitable  pages. 

In  addition  to  direct  literary  culture  brought  from  Europe, 
or  kept  up  by  constant  intercourse  with  it,  the  multiform  tra^ 
ditions  of  social  life  trained  the  masses.  The  great  profes- 
sional institutions  of  the  Old  World  were  substantially  trans- 
ferred to  the  New.  They  carried  to  the  remotest  cabin  of  the 
settler  of  English  descent,  those  foundation  principles  of  social 
right  which  had  been  maturing  in  the  common  law  for  ages. 
The  French  settler  brought  with  him  the  still  older  principles 
transmitted  in  the  Roman  code,  from  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped jurisprudence  of  the  ancient  world.  The  German  emir 
gration  was  of  a  later  date;  and  its  educated  men,  magis- 
trates and  preachefs,  had  been  trained  in  the  intellectual  sys- 
tem and  habits  of  the  most  philosophical  and  speculative  of 
the  modern  nations.  Accordingly,  although  there  was,  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  a  hard  struggle  with  mate- 
rial nature,  and  the  political  straits  of  colonial  infancy, 
there  was  no  discoimection  from  the  mind  of  the  civilized 
world ;  —  no  intellectual  crudeness  in  any  period  of  our  his- 
tory. Every  thing  which  pertained  to  outward  condition 
was  rough,  provisional,  and  imperfect ;  but  high  literary  cul- 
ture was  perpetuated ;  and  whenever  grave  counsel  was  to  be 
taken,  or  important  business  transacted,  or  the  written  or  spo- 
ken word  to  be  employed  in  any  branch  of  the  public  service, 
an  astonishing  ripeness  and  skill  never  failed  to  be  disclosed. 
In  this  way,  as  a  handful  of  disciplined  soldiers,  wielding  the 
arms  of  o^vilized  warfare,  and  led  by  intrepid  chiefs,  seldom 
if  ever  fails  to  triumph  over  any  number  of  plumed  savages ; 
so  the  intellect  of  the  European  settiers,  fortified  with  all  the 
agencies  of  education,  gained  an  easy  mastery  over  the  phys- 
ical hardships  that  awaited  them  here ;  and  operating  upon 
this  almost  boundless  field,  comparatively  safe  from  the  polit- 
ical complications  of  the  Old  World,  has  produced  and  is 
daily  producing  results,  which,  with  all  their  familiarity,  fill 
us  with  amazement. 
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To  train  and  streiigihen  by  discipline  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  in  other  words  to  give  still  greater  force  and  wiscnr 
direction  to  those  intellectual  energies,  which  have  estab- 
lished civilized  mun  in  this  western  world,  is  the  great  object 
of  institutions  of  education,  from  the  hrnnblest  infant  school 
to  the  most  advanced  seminary  of  learning,  of  science,  of  art, 
of  the  professions.  Justly  tracing  their  prosperity  to  its  right- 
ful source,  plainly  discerning  a  trophy  to  the  triumphs  of  edu- 
cation in  every  square  league  of  territory  wrested  from  the 
wilderness,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  every  stage 
of  their  progress,  as  far  as  local  circumstances  have  permit- 
ted, have  acted  upon  these  principles,  and  have  cared  for  edu- 
cation. They  have  regarded  it,  not  as  a  separate  interest  of 
a  favored  class,  but  as  the  most  important  concernment  of 
the  whole  community,  practically  interwoven  with  its  inmost 
life. 

From  the  early  legislation  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  which  provided  for  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and  the 
establishment  of  u  school  in  every  town,  down  to  the  congres- 
sional reservation  of  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  public 
domain  for  this  purpose,  more,  I  think,  has  been  done  for  edu- 
cation in  America,  and  at  an  earUer  period,  by  systematic 
public  action,  than  ujider  any  other  government.  Nor,  con- 
sidering the  comparative  want  of  vast  private  fortunes  in  the 
New  World,  ia  the  extent  to  which  individual  liberality  has 
been  bestowed  in  this  direction  less  creditable  to  the  country. 

It  may  seem,  therefore,  a  work  of  supererogation,  in  this 
country,  on  any  occasion,  or  in  any  place,  to  attempt  an 
argument  on  the  importance  of  institutions  of  education; 
more  especially  on  an  occasion  like  this,  which  evinces  in  its 
very  natiu-e  that  you,  at  least,  need  no  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  that,  by  whomsoever  else  or  wheresoever  else  the 
duty  of  founding  and  endowing  places  of  education  may  be 
called  in  question,  it  will  not  be  done  by  those  i  have  now 
the  honor  to  address. 

But  though  the  universal  mind  of  America  has  accepted  as 
on  axiom  in  social  economy,  that  the  largest  possible  provis- 
ion is  to  be  made  for  pubUc  education,  it  is  perheps  rather  in 
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reference  to  elementary  education  in  common  schools  that 
this  principle  has  been  established;  and  we  frequently  hear 
the  necessity,  sometimes  the  value,  of  education  as  obtained 
in  the  higher  institutions, — colleges,  universities,  and  profes- 
sional schools,  —  seriously  questioned ;  and  brilliant  examples 
of  "  self-taught"  men  ominously  and  triumphantly  quoted  to 
prove  the  inutility,  if  not  even  the  inexpediency,  of  academi- 
cal training. 

Nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  to  my  feelings  than  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  self-taught  men.  I  have  neglected 
no  fitting  opportunity  to  eulogize  them  among  the  departed, 
nor  to  manifest  sympathy  and  respect  for  them  among  the 
living.  I  know  of  no  spectacle  on  earth,  pertaining  to  intel- 
lectual culture,  more  interesting  than  that  of  a  noble  mind, 
struggling  against  the  obstacles  thrown  by  adverse  fortune  in 
the  way  of  its  early  improvement ;  no  triumph  more  glorious 
than  that  which  so  often  rewards  these  heroic  exertions.  It 
is  because  I  appreciate  the  severity  of  the  struggle,  and 
deeply  sympathize  with  those  who  have  forced  their  way  to 
eminence,  Mn  the  face  of  poverty,  friendless  obscurity,  dis- 
tance from  all  the  facilities  for  improvement,  and  inability  to 
command  their  time,  that  I  would  multiply  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  bring  them  into  as  many  districts  of  the  country, 
and  as  near  the  homes  of  as  large  a  portion  of  the  population 
as  possible,  in  order  to  spare  to  the  largest  number  of  gifted 
minds,  the  bitter  experience  by  which  those  who  succeed  in 
doing  so  are  compelled  to  force  their  way  to  distinction. 

This  premised,  I  have  four  words  to  say  concerning  self* 
taught  men.  The  first  is,  that  while  a  few  minds  of  a  very 
high  order  rise  superior  to  the  want  of  early  opportunities, 
with  the  mass  of  men,  that  want,  where  it  exists,  can  never 
be  fully  repaired.  In  the  next  place,  although  it  is  given  to  a 
few  very  superior  intellects  to  rise  to  eminence  without 
opportunities  for  early  education,  it  by  no  means  follows  that, 
even  in  their  case,  such  opportunities  would  not  have  been 
highly  beneficial,  in  smoothing  the  arduous  path  and  leading 
to  an  earlier  and  more  perfect  development  of  the  mental 
powers.     Accordingly  we  find  in  the  third  place,  that  highly 
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mtelligeiil  men,  who  have  felt  the  want  of  early  edacation 
themselves,  are  (without  an  exception,  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  gone)  the  best  friends  of  academic  education ;  as  if 
determined  that  others  should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  which 
they  were  deprived.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  leave  this 
platform y  to  find  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark.  Lastly,  this  epithet,  "  self-taught,"  is  subject 
itself  to  great  misconception.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  sup- 
posed, because  eminent  men,  in  any  department  of  science  or 
art,  passed  their  first  years  and  earned  their  first  laurels  with- 
out early  opportunities  of  education,  that  they  remained, 
more  than  other  men,  destitute  to  the  end  of  their  lives  of 
instruction  from  abroad.  Far  otherwise ;  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  the  epithet  in  question  applies  only,  with  real  signifi- 
cance, to  the  early  stages  of  a  distinguished  career.  As  soon 
as  a  gifted  person,  how^ever  destitute  of  early  culture,  has  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  keys  of  science  and  literature,  and 
gained  access  to  books,  he  is  no  longer  self-taught,  he  is  a 
regularly  entered  pupil  in  the  great  high-school  of  recorded 
knowledge,  in  wiiich  the  wise  and  famous  of  eve^y  age  are 
the  masters.  He  may.  have  acquired  the  elements  of  ajiy 
branch  of  literature  or  science  by  w^eary  and  solitary  toil  over 
the  poorest  manuals,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  acquired,  Eucfid 
and  Ne\^ion  become  his  teachers  in  geometry ;  Addison  and 
Goldsmith  correct  his  compositions;  Tully  and  Demosthenes 
teach  him  to  speak.  He  learns  his  chemistry  from  Lavoisier 
and  Davy ;  his  electricity  from  Franklin  and  Volta ;  Galileo 
and  Herschel  teach  him  to  point  his  telescope  to  the  heavens; 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus  are  his  lecturers  in  history ;  and 
Milton  and  Dante,  and  Virgil  and  Homer,  conduct  hira  to 
the  inmost  shrine  of  the  muses ;  while  to  encour^ige  his  pro- 
gress by  living  examples,  ^ — not  to  mention  the  illustrious 
names  of  foreign  lands,  —  he  will  find  guides  and  models  in 
every  department  of  knowledge  in  his  ow*n  country. 

But  there  is  an  impression,  I  grant,  perhaps  a  growing 
impression,  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, that  some  at  least  of  the  studies  pursued  at  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  scholas* 
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tiC|  antiquated,  and  abstract;  tending  at  best  to  the  acqtddi- 
tion  of  learning  which  is  rather  curious  than  useful,  and 
not  adapted  to  qualify  men  for  the  actual  duties  of  life. 

Before  inquiring  whether  this  impression  is  well  founded, 
or  attempting  to  meet  the  reproach  which  is  implied  in  it,  let 
me  say  a  few  words,  if  I  dare  do  so  in  this  utilitarian  age^ 
for  the  noble  inutility  of  generous  studies ;  rather  let  me  call 
it  for  the  ineffable  beauty,  dignity,  loveliness,  and  priceless 
worth  of  the  meditations  and  exercises  of  the  thoughtfuli 
well-instructed  mind,  soaring  on  the  wings  of  its  conscious,-^ 
nay,  better,  of  its  unconscious  powers  and  susceptibilities,  — 
far  above  the  region  of  utilitarian  appliances,  to  the  highest 
heaven  of  thought,  imagination,  and  taste.  I  am  not  so  pre^ 
posterous  as  to  disparage  utility,  properly  underetood  and 
pursued,  but  it  is  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  the  handmaid 
of  imperfection  and  frailty,  and  carries  with  it  a  greasy  fed 
of  selfishness,  —  a  brassy  taste  of  self.  It  implies  wants  to 
be  relieved  and  defects  to  be  supplied;  hunger  to  be  fed, 
nakedness  to  be  clothed,  and  sheltenred,  and  warmed ;  and  the 
dependent  weakness  of  a  feeble  and  suffering  nature  to  be 
armed  against  the  thousand  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  And  so^ 
with  immense  toil,  —  evil  at  once  and  remedy,  —  intense 
labor  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  laboring,  —  incessant  care  to 
gain  relief  from  care,  —  a  killing  strain  upon  the  faculties  to 
procure  repose  of  mind, — it  plies  the  axe  in  the  primeval  for- 
est, ploughs  and  plants  and  reaps  the  field,  bridges  the  river, 
navigates  the  ocean,  unlocks  the  gates  of  mountain  chains, 
explores  with  groaning  enginery  the  Tartarean  depth  of 
mines;  drags  up  spouting  Leviathan  firom  the  abyss;  lifts 
from  the  earth,  to  warm  and  light  our  dwellings,  great  black 
clods,  into  which  the  forests  of  an  elder  world  have  been 
crushed  and  condensed;  imprisons  the  mutinous  force  of 
steam  in  iron  cells,  there  to  work  the  bidding  of  its  master; 
turns  brawling  rivers  upon  the  wheels  of  industry;  smelts  the 
ore ;  poises  the  trip-hammer ;  forges  the  anchor ;  tempers  the 
watch-spring;  tips  the  gold  pen  with  a  spark  of  iridium; 
touches  the  needle  with  magnetic  life ;  stamps  thought  upon 
paper :  delineates  the  human  face  by  the  solsur  ray ;  packs  up 
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the  ship's  longitude  in  a  watch-case ;  balances  the  steerage  of 
tall  navies  on  the  gimbals  of  the  compass-box ;  and  transraita 
intelligence  by  the  electric  spark  from  continent  to  continent, 
beneath  the  ocean's  bed.  All  this  is  the  work  of  mind 
indeed;  but  of  mind  dealing  with  material  forces  and  ele- 
ments, to  snpply  the  wants  and  avert  the  sufferings  of  our 
physical  nature ;  often,  in  the  individual  case,  at  the  cost  of 
greater  hardships  than  it  reheves.  Man  prays  to  Heaven  for 
his  daily  bread*  Heaven  showers  down  no  manna  upon  the 
waste,  but  teaches,  through  the  inventive  faculties,  these 
bread-giving  arts,  and  clothes  the  land  with  plenty. 

But,  oh,  my  friends,  there  is  that  in  the  capacities  of  our  , 
minds  wliieh    is   more   than   useful,   and   which  deals   withWj 
higher  elements  than  those  of  material  well-being.     It  is  not  /  j 
appointed  to  man  to  live  by  bread  alone,  and 

*^  The  thirst  tbat  from  the  mn\  d^th  rise. 
Demands  a  drink  divine." 

There  are  facts  in  this  great  and  wondrous  universe,  which 
it  is  delightful  to  trace,  though  we  cannot  as  yet  discern  their 
relations  to  the  service  of  man.  There  are  truths  and  groups 
of  truths,  %vhich  seem  to  bind  all  creation,  —  the  flower  of 
the  field,  the  stars  of  the  sky,  and  the  marvellous  Jxame  of 
man  in  bonds  of  strange  analogy,  —  of  which  it  lifts  the  soul 
from  earth  to  heaven  to  catch  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  golden 
thread  woven  in  the  great  loom  of  Providence  through  the 
mystic  tissue  of  the  universe.  Immeasurably  above  all  the 
delights  of  sense  is  the  serene  rapture  of  meditation,  the  calm 
ecstasy  of  pure  thought,  sounding  the  depths  of  it^  own  con- 
sciousness, and  ruling  all  else  which  is  subject  to  man,  in  the 
heaven  above  and  the  earth  beneath,  with  the  sovereign  mas- 
tery of  mind.  Unspeakable  are  the  attractions  of  patient 
enlhusiastic  science,  now  follomng  the  traces  of  creative 
wisdom,  along  the  minutest  fibres  of  microscopic  life,  and 
now  clinging  to  the  folds  of  the  streaming  robe  of  Omnipo- 
tence, as  it  floats  over  the  transcendent  galaxies  of  the  high- 
est heavens.  Calm  and  pure  the  satisfactions  of  the  scholar, 
whO|  aloof  from  the  competitions  and  the  prizeS|  the  mean 
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ealousies,  the  hollow  pretences,  the  brutal  vilifyings,  the 
oase  intrigues,  the  measureless  corruptions  of  public  life, 
holds  converse  in  his  inoffensive  seclusion  with  the  unenvious 
wise  and  gifted  of  every  country  and  every  age.  Exquisite 
the  enjoyments  of  a  refined  taste,  keenly  alive  to  the  beauties 
of  sight  and  sound ;  to  the  fiedr  creations  which  rival  nature 
on  the  glowing  canvas,  or  which  start  ftoxa  the  quarried  mar* 
ble,  clothed  with  form  and  grace  beneath  the  sculptor's  hand« 
Sweet  the  entrancement  of  music,  as  it  breathes  in  vocal  mel- 
odies from  tuneful  lips ;  or  cries  with  almost  human  pathos 
from  the  chorded  viol ;  or  stirs  the  blood  in  the  inmost  cham- 
bers of  the  heart  with  the  voice  of  the  crashing  trumpet ;  or 
rises  and  swells  and  rolls,  soft  or  loud,  in  full  diapason,  along 
the  quivering  arches  of  some  grand  cathedral,  heaving  and 
mounting  in  one  overflowing  tide  of  harmony  from  all  the 
full-mouthed  stops  of  the  pealing  organ  far  up  to  the  resound- 
ing dome,  and  bathing  in  rich  floods  of  music  the  resplendent 
forms  of  saints  and  martyrs,  whose  purple  robes  and  golden 
halos  blaze  from  the  storied  windows  on  high.  And  nobler, 
purer,  higher  than  the  inarticulate  voice  of  chord,  or  reed, 
or  flute,  or  sounding  key,  the  articulate  voice  of.  Poetry ;  the 
music  of  the  genius,  the  fancy,  the  heart;  the  nearest 
approach  of  the  human  faculties  to  raptures  more  than 
human ;  the  earthly  transfiguration  of  wisdom  into  prophecy, 
of  genius  into  inspiration,  of  nature  into  the  supernatural,  of 
the  letter  which  killeth  into  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive; 
the  brightest  vision  which  mortal  eye  -can  catch  of  harmonies 
and  relations  beyond  the  pale  of  sense ;  the  noblest  conquest 
of  humanity  over  time  and  fortune ;  mysterious  quintessence 
of  our  intellectual  being ;  the  golden  casket  in  which  memory 
locks  up  her  choicest  treasures ;  the  eternal  column  on  which 
Fame  records  her  brightest  and  dearest  names. 

But  let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  the 
business  of  places  of  education,  not  to  train  the  mind  to  these 
higher  tastes  or  minister  to  their  gratification,  but  to  pursue 
those  studies  and  form  those  mental  habits  which  tend  di- 
wctly  to  t|;ie  practical  uses  of  life,  and,  I  think,  we  may  still 
boldlv  venture  to  submit  the  usual  branches  of  Academic 
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learning  to  this  test,  I  apprehend  that  we  f^hall  find  that  the 
value  and  importance  of  collegiate  education  can  be  3uf!i- 
ciently  vindicated  as  the  appropriate  discipline  and  prepara- 
tion for  many  of  the  most  important  departments  of  public 
and  professional  duty ;  understanding,  when  we  speak  of 
"the  practical  uses  of  life,"  not  the  life  of  a  cabbage  or  a 
dray-horse,  of  "  Epicurus'  stye  "  or  the  anchorite- s  cell,  but  the 
jfe  of  a  Christian  man  in  ci\rilized  society. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  speak  of  collegiate  education 
chiefl)  as  a  discipline  and  a  training ;  not  as  if  it  dismissed 
its  subject  with  an  absolute  fitness  for  the  duties  of  life*  The 
truth  is,  that  education  of  all  kmds,  in  many  respects,  begins 
precisely  when  in  common  parlance  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
pleted. With  the  single  exception  of  the  languages,  —  if 
even  they  form  an  exception,  —  the  absolute  attainments  to 
be  made  in  three  or  foiur  years  passed  at  college,  compared 
with  those  of  after-life,  are  of  minor  consequence;  especiaUy 
when  we  remember  how  many  departments  of  science  and 
literature  are  in  their  nature  so  rapidly  progressive,  that 
theories,  which  commanded  universal  assent  thirty  years  ago, 
are  now  in  many  cases  exploded,  with  every  probability  that 
another  generation  will  work  the  same  change  with  some  of 
those  which  we  adopt.  But,  while  the  law  of  progress  thus 
operates  on  results,  —  habits  of  philosophical,  cautious,  and 
liberal  investigation,  formed  in  early  life,  will  never  cease  to 
guide  the  conscientious  inquirer  to  the  discovery  and  applica- 
tion of  truth. 

It  is,  I  know,  a  common  prejudice  against  places  of  aca^ 
demical  education,  that  they  must  be  comparatively  useless^ 
because  they  are  stationary  while  every  thing  else  is  pro- 
gressive. Universities  have  been  wittily  compared  to  vessels 
at  anchor  in  the  stream  of  time,  serving  little  purpose  but  to 
show  with  what  rapidity  indepciident  research  moves  down 
the  current  Many  illustrious  examples  might  be  gathered 
from  academical  history,  —  the  names  of  Copernicus,  and 
Galileo^  and  Newton  alone  are  enough,  as  far  as  t^cienee  is 
concerned, — to  refute  this  sarcasm.  But,  whatevej*  may  have 
been  the  case  in  former  times,  I  think  it  can  truly  be  said 
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that  nothing  in  science,  literature,  or  art  is  more  progres- 
sive, at  the  present  day,  than  edncalion  in  all  its  fomiBy 
elementary,  academical,  and  professiottaL  As  far  as  my 
acquaintance  with  American  colleges  and  umversities  ex- 
tends, the  ancient  reproach  of  bigoted  scholastidsm  has 
wholly  passed  away.  The  despotism  of  Aristotie  and  Plato; 
the  slavish  transmission  from  age  to  age  of  jejune  systemSi 
the  trammels  of  a  sterile  logic,  prodnctive  of  nothing  but 
verbal  puzzles  and  controversial  snbtilties;  the  use  of  arid 
manuals,  and  of  the  Jeamed  languages,  to  the  exclusion  Of 
the  vernacular,  as  the  vehicles  of  instruction ;  the  negieef;  of 
modem  and  contemporary  literature  and  natural  and  praotioal 
science ;  all  these  short-comings  and  prejudices  and  obstinate 
adherences  to  the  past  have,  in  the  American  colleges  and  in 
many  of  the  European,  past  away.  The  leaning  with  us  is 
rather  to  the  other  extreme ;  the  too  prompt  and  facile  tidop^ 
tion  of  novelties  in  the  modes  and  subjects  of  study,  and  in 
the  objects  and  conduct  of  collegiate  education.  As  £Bur  as 
my  own  observation  has  extended,  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
improvement  is  as  much  alive  at  our  places  of  education  as 
in  any  of  the  walks  of  active  life. 

The  branches  of  study  usually  pursued  in  our  higher 
American  seminaries,  are  mainly  the  following:  1.  Lan* 
guages,  principally  the  ancient,  but  not  excluding  modem 
foreign  languages  and  the  philosophical  study  of  our  own ; 

2.  Science,  in  its  two  great  branches  of  exact  and  applied ; 

3.  Physiology,  in  all  its  departments,  meaning  thereby  tiie 
knowledge    of    external    nature,    animate    and   inanimate; 

4.  The  philosophy  of  the  mind,  or  the  investigaticm  of  liie 
intellectual  powers ;  5.  History,  tiie  general  record  of  human 
action  and  progress;  6.  The  various  branches  of  social  sei* 
ence,  including  civil  polity,  political  economy,  and  constito*- 
tional  law ;  7.  The  circle  of  the  moral  sciences,  comprehend- 
ing all  those  which  rest  on  the  discririiination  of  right  and 
wrong;  and,  8.  The  relations  and  duties  of  man  as  a  spiritnal 
and  religious  being.* 


*  The  charter  of  the  Washington  UmYeTrity  of  the  State  of ! 
divests  the  institution  of  all  sectarian  or  denominational  character.  See  p.  524. 
VOL.  m  64 
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It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  some  acquaintance  with 
most  of  these  branches  of  knowledge,  would  be  highly  desir- 
able as  a  preparation  for  almost  any  calling  of  active  life. 
But  it  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  of  the  Washington 
University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  give  a  peculiarly  prac- 
tical development  and  application  to  the  studies  designated 
under  the  second  and  third  heads.  To  this  end  they  propose 
to  connect  with  the  institution j  as  a  prominent  and  peculiar 
feature  in  its  plan,  departments  for  the  useful  and  the  fine 
art^,  in  which  the  youth  of  the  West  shall  be  furnished  with 
such  systematic  instruction,  as  shall  enable  them  to  carry  to 
the  factory,  to  the  laboratoiy,  to  the  quarry,  to  the  mine,  and 
to  the  farm,  that  scientific  knowledge  which  is  required  to 
deduce  practice  from  theory ;  to  give  dignity  as  well  as 
efficiency  to  labor;  and  connect  abstract  principles  with 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  life.  They  feel  that  this  mighty 
West  requires  an  education,  in  some  respects,  of  a  peculiar 
character,  —  corresponding  with  its  great  extent,  the  unex- 
ampled rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  magnitude  of  all  its 
relations,  social,  industrial,  and  political.  While  they  are 
determined,  as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  that  its  emulous 
young  men  shall  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  academical 
education,  in  the  best  forms  in  which  it  is  known  in  older 
communities,  it  is  no  less  their  fixed  purpose  to  furnish  the 
requisite  scientific  preparation  for  the  in  tenser  life  that  exists 
in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  surely  a  waste  of  time  to 
undertake,  on  this  occasion,  and  before  this  audience,  a  gen- 
eral vindication  of  university  studies,  against  the  imputation 
to  which  I  have  above  referred,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  studies  in  all  our  American  collegiate  institutions  have 
an  evident  and  avowed  tendency  and  design  toward  practical 
utility ;  and  that  end  will  be  especially  kept  in  view,  in  the 
institution  whose  establishment  we  this  day  inaugurate*  I 
shall,  therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  this  discourse,  confine 
myself  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  unfavorable  impression 
of  which  I  have  spoken  is  fomided  in  reason  or  popular 
prejudice,  in  reference  to  those  particular  studies  which  are 
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usually  objected  to  as  antiquated,  scholastic,  and  abstract; 
such  as  language,  and  especially  the  dead  languages;  the 
higher  mathematics;  and  metaphysics,  as  that  branch  is 
usually  called.  A  few  hints  only  on  each  topic  are  all  that 
the  limits  of  the  occasion  will  permit. 

1.  And  first  language,  which  is  sometimes  disparaged  by 
an  invidious  contrast  between  words  and  things;  and  the 
dead  languages,  so  called  I  suppose  by  antiphrasis^  because 
Some  of  them  have  outhved  ninety  generations  of  our  racei 
and  in  all  human  probability  will  outUve  as  many  more. 
What  then  is  this  so  much  disparaged  language?  It  is  the 
sign  and  image,  the  embodiment,  the  incarnation  (if  I  may 
presume  to  use  the  word)  of  this  spiritual  thing  which  we 
call  thought,  including  in  that  term,  for  convenience,  all  the 
mental  exercises.  I  will  not  insist,  with  some  philosopherS| 
that  the  word^  written  or  spoken,  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  idea^  though  I  cannot  myself  practically  separate  them* 
But  if  it  were  admitted,  that,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
mind,  there  could  be  thoughts  unassodated  with  words  to 
represent  them,  still,  it  would  be  certain  that  without  lan- 
guage, there  could  be  no  revelation  of  thought  to  the  outer 
world.  Here,  then,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  this  preliminary  view,  contemplate  the  sublime  func- 
tions and  the  mysterious  significance  of  language,  as  the 
representative  of  thought,  and  judge  whether  it  is  a  subject 
worthy  to  engage  our  attention  at  a  place  of  education. 

This  wonderful  essence,  then,  which  we  call  mind,  of  which 
thought  is  the  exercise,  which,  under  Providence,  governs  all 
created  things  subjected  to  man;  which  moves  material 
masses  guides  and  controls  natural  forces;  develops  and 
applies  physical  properties ;  gathers  and  regulates  the  socie- 
ties of  men ;  the  created  life  of  the  universe,  without  which 
all  else  would  be  a  senseless  dod,  an  irrational  machine,  a 
body  without  a  soul;  this  mind,  I  say,  —  essence  mysterious, 
ineffable,  sovereign;  —  where  is  it,  what  is  it,  how  acts  it? 
I  cannot  feel  it,  I  cannot  see  it,  I  cannot  hear  it.  It  has  no 
substance,  no  shape,  no  parts,  no  whole.  It  gives  percep- 
tion to  the  senses,  but  I  cannot  in  turn  perceive  it;  it  is  not 
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sense.  At  its  bidding,  the  valves  of  the  heart  permit  the 
conscious  blood  to  pour  tumultuously  into  the  blushing 
cheeks,  or  to  rush  back  fainting  and  affrighted  from  their 
paUid  collapsing  cells ;  but  it  is  not  the  heart  nor  the  blood. 
It  sends  out  living  nerves  from  tte  lordly  brain  and  the 
stately  column  that  supports  it,  to  the  remotest  avenues  of 
feeling ;  but  it  is  not  brain  nor  nerve.  It  hears  with  the  ear 
and  it  sees  with  the  eye,  but  it  is  not  eye  nor  ear.  It  is 
everywhere  within  me  but  not  anywhere,  inscrutably  wrapped 
up  in  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay,  every  particle  of  which  it 
clothes  with  beauty  and  life  and  power. 

How  does  this  unseen  and  spiritual  nature  manifest  and 
express  itself;  how  does  it  act  upon  surrounding  fellow-men, 
on  kindred  minds,  in  other  regions,  in  after  ages  ?  It  mani- 
festa  itself,  it  becomes  perceptible,  it  enters  into  communion 
with  kindred  mind,  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  articulate 
speech  ;  by  the  twofold  interchangeable  mystery  of  language ; 
this  double  system  of  intelligible  signs ;  the  one  a  few  black 
marks  addressed  to  the  eye,  the  other  delicate  vocal  undula* 
tions  of  the  air  addressed  to  the  ear,  —  too  faint  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  other  senses ;  totally  different  from  each  other, 
and  both  as  different  from  the  mind  itself  (which  they  repre- 
sent) as  matter  and  spirit ;  and  yet  made  by  a  standing  mira- 
cle not  only  to  express  with  automatic  accuracy  and  electric 
speed  the  minutest  shades  of  thought ;  but  to  do  it  at  pleas- 
ure in  the  language  of  the  eye  or  the  language  of  the  ear  as 
if  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing;  instead  of  being  as 
radically  distinct  as  sight  and  sound,  or  as  air  and  light. 

Such  is  language,  the  representative  of  thought.  Dwell 
upon  it,  I  pray  you,  a  moment  longer ;  it  is  a  great  mystery 
of  our  being.  By  the  use  of  a  few  written  or  printed  lines  on 
paper,  so  like  each  other,  that,  in  languages  with  which  we 
are  unfamiliar,  —  witness  a  Malay  or  a  Japanese  manu- 
script^^^ — there  seems  scarce  any  difference  between  them; 
this  unseen,  intangible,  mysterious  mental  essence  compared 
with  which  a  perfume,  a  sound,  a  lunar  rainbow  is  gross  and 
material,  expresses  itself  to  the  eye ;  by  the  gentle  impulse, 
the  soft  vibrations,  which  the  lips  impart  to  the  elastic  air  it 
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expresses  itself  to  the  ear.  To  give  the  spoken  word  duxa^ 
tion,  I  translate  it  into  written  character ;  —  to  give  the  writ- 
ten sign  a  vital  emphasis,  I  translate  it  into  vocal  speech. 
By  one  divine  art,  the  dead  letter,  charged  with  a  living 
meaning,  sounds  through  echoing  halls,  and  wins  or  storms 
its  way  to  synipathetic  hearts ;  by  another,  the  fleeting  wave-, 
lets  of  the  air  are  crystallized  into  a  most  marvellous  pei^ 
manence,  and  become  imperishable  gems  of  thought,  whose 
lustre  no  lapse  of  time  can  obscure ;  while,  by  the  union  of 
both,  this  incomprehensible  being,  the  mind,  gently  wooed 
from  the  vestal  chambers  of  our  inmost  nature,  comes  forth 
like  a  bride  adorned  for  her  lordly  spouse,  the  word;  clad  in 
the  rich  vesture  of  conversation,  of  argument,  of  eloquence, 
of  poetry,  of  song;  to  walk  with  him  the  busy  or  the 
secluded  paths  of  life ;  to  instruct  and  delight  the  living  gen- 
erations ;  ethereal  essences  as  they  are,  to  outlive  columns  of 
brass  and  pyramids  of  granite;  and  to  descend  in  eternal 
youth  the  unending  highways  of  the  ages. 

Does  it  seem  much  that  the  skill  of  men  has  in  these  latter 
days  contrived  the  means  of  communicating  intelligence 
almost  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  across  the  expanse  of 
continents  and  beneath  the  depth  of  oceans  by  the  electric 
wire  ?  That  a  message  despatched  from  Boston  at  midday, 
will  so  far  out-travel  the  sun  as  to  reach  St.  Louis  an  hour 
before  he  arrives  at  that  meridian  ?  It  is  much,  and  we  cour 
template  with  just  amazement  the  wonderful  apparatus 
which,  when  laid  down,  as  sooner  or  later  it  perhaps  will  be, 
so  as  to  connect  the  three  continents,  may,  by  possibility, 
send  the  beginning  of  such  a  sentence  as  I  am  now  pro- 
nouncing around  the  terraqueous  globe  and  return  it  to  the 
lips  of  the  speaker,  before  he  has  completed  its  utterance* 
But  this  amazing  apparatus  is  but  another  form  of  language ; 
it  transmits  intelligence  only  as  it  transmits  words.  It  is  like 
speech,  like  the  pen,  like  the  press,  another  piece  of  machinr 
ery  by  which  language  is  conveyed  from  place  to  place.  The 
really  wonderful  thing  is  language  itself,  by  which  thought  is 
made  sensible  and  communicated  from  mind  to  mind,  not 
only  in  the  great  living  congregation  of  the  civilized  world  for 
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the  time  being,  but  through  the  vast  general  assembly  of  the 
ages :  by  which  we  are  able  at  this  moment,  not  only  to  lis- 
ten  to  all  the  great  utterances  which  express  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  the  present  day  throughout  the  world,  but  to  soar 
with  Milton  to  the  green  fields  of  Paradise  in  the  morning  of 
creation ;  to  descend  with  Dante  to  the  depths  of  penal  woe ; 
to  listen  to  the  thunders  of  Tully  and  Demosthenes,  and,  by 
the  golden  chain  of  etymology,  trace  the  affinity  and  descent 
of  natiouB  back,  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  past,  almost  to 
the  cmdle  of  the  race. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  portion  of  the  identical  electrical 
cable,  given  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Peabody,  which  is  now  *  in 
progress  of  manufacture,  to  connect  America  with  Europe* 
I  read  upon  it  the  following  words ;  "  A  part  of  the  subma- 
rine  electric  telegraph  cable,  manufactured  by  Messrs*  Glass 
&  Co.  of  London,  for  the  Atlantic  telegraph  company,  to 
connect  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  with  Valencia,  Ireland,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  huntlred  and  forty  nautical,  or  nineteen 
hundred  statute,  mUes."  Does  it  seem  all  but  incredible  to 
you  that  intelligence  should  travel  for  two  thousand  miles, 
along  those  slender  copper  wires,  far  down  in  the  all  but  fath- 
omless Atlantic,  never  before  penetrated  by  aught  pertaining 
to  humanity,  save  when  some  foundering  vessel  has  plunged 
with  her  hapless  company  to  the  eternal  silence  and  darkness 
of  the  abyss  ?  Does  it  seem,  I  say,  all  but  a  miracle  of  art^ 
that  the  thoughts  of  living  men,  —  the  thought.^  that  we 
think  up  here  on  the  earth's  surface  in  the  cheerful  Hght  of 
day,  —  about  the  markets,  and  the  exchanges,  and  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  elections,  and  the  treaties,  and  the  wars,  and  all 
the  fond  nothings  of  daily  life,  should  clothe  themselves  with 
elemental  sparks,  and  shoot  with  fiery  speed  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere,  fax 
down  among  the  uncouth  monsters  that  wallow  in  the  nether 
85as,  along  the  wreck-paved  floor,  through  the  oozy  dungeons 
of  the  rayless  deep;  —  that  the  last  intelligence  of  the  crops, 
whose  dancing  tassels  will  in  a  few  months  be  coquetting 
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with  the  west  wind  on  these  boundless  prairies,  should  go 
flashing  along  the  slimy  decks  of  old  sunken  galleons,  which 
have  been  rotting  for  ages ;  that  messages  of  friendship  and 
love,  from  warm  living  bosoms  should  burn  over  the  cold 
green  bones  of  men  and  women,  whose  hearts,  once  as  fond 
as  ours,  burst  as  the  eternal  gulfs  closed  and  roared  over 
them,  centuries  ago?  —  Bthold  another  phenomenon  of  a 
surety  not  less  surprising,  —  an  intellectual  electrical  tele- 
graph,—  if  I  may  so  call  it,  — not  less  marvellous!  The 
little  volume  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  contains  the  two 
immortal  poems  of  Homer,  those  world-renowned  strains, 
which  one  of  the  imperial  minds  of  our  race,  not  far  from 
thirty  centuries  ago,  poured  forth  in  the  delighted  ears  of 
heroic  Greece,  while  the  softest  down  of  youth  was  upon 
the  cheek  of  its  young  nationality,  —  those  glowing  golden 
legends,  —  that  sovereign  wrath  of  Achilles,  which 


-"  shall  bum  unqnenchably, 


Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be,"  - 

the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  —  a  scene  to  which 
the  sad  experience  of  three  thousand  years  could  not  add  one 
image  of  tenderness  and  sorrow ;  the  threats  of  Jupiter  to  the 
awe-struck  gods,  while  every  peak  of  Olympus  was  ablaze 
with  his  leaping  thunders ;  the  piteous  supplications  of  aged 
Priam,  kissing  the  hand  and  bathing  with  his  tears  the  feet 
of  the  cruel  chieftain,  who  had  dragged  the  torn  body  of  his 
noble  son  three  times  round  the  Ulan  walls ;  the  weary  and 
sorrowful  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  which  every  subsequent  age 
of  mankind  has  retraced  with  deUght, — these  all,  like  the 
cunningly  imprisoned  airs  of  a  musical  box,  breathe  to  us  in 
one  perennial  strain  of  melody  from  within  the  covers  of  this 
small  volume.  By  the  simple  agency  of  twenty-four  little 
marks,  stamped  on  the  written  or  the  printed  page,  the 
immortal  legend  has  flashed  down  to  us  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  empires  and  eras;  —  across  the  vast  expanse  of  en- 
lightened and  benighted  periods  of  history;  —  from  region  to 
region,  from  his  own  rocky  islet  in  the  ^gean  to  shores  un- 
known, undreamed  of,  by  him;— beneath  the  overwhelming 
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billows  of  three  thousand  years,  where  peoples  whole  have 
sunk ;  and  it  now  binds  together,  by  the  golden  wires  of 
intellect  and  taste,  the  mind  of  En  rope  and  America,  at  this 
meridian  of  their  refinement,  with  the  inind  of  every  interven- 
ing age  of  literary  culture,  back  to  the  cradle  of  infant 
Greece.  And  while,  at  our  places  of  education,  we  dili- 
gently investigate  the  wonderful  properties  of  matter  devel- 
oped in  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  shgdl  we  not, 
my  friends,  deem  a  portion  of  our  time  and  attention  well  be- 
stowed upon  the  miracles  of  the  word^  written  and  spoken, — 
the  phenomena  of  language,  which  lie  at  tiie  foundation  of 
all  our  intellectual  improvement,  of  all  our  literature  and  sci- 
ence, in  a  word,  of  all  rational  communication  between  man 
and  man  ? 

2,  The  mathematics,  abstract  and  applied,  form  another 
leading  branch  of  study,  especially  as  pursued  in  scientific 
and  polytechnic  schools;  and  one,  I  suppose,  which  the 
majority  of  young  persons  regard  with  least  favor  and  pursue 
with  least  success,  either  as  attended  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  study  with  greater  difficulty,  —  or  as  requiring  a 
peculiar  aptitude  possessed  by  fewer  persons,  —  or  as  sup- 
posed to  be  less  directly  applicable  to  the  business  and  duties 
of  after-years.  Beyond  the  little  arithmetic  required  for  the 
ordinary  economies  of  life,  the  mass  of  college-bred  men, 
miless  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction  or  in  pursuits 
which  directly  involve  their  application,  from  the  time  they 
leave  their  places  of  education  of  whatever  name,  give  up 
the  mathematics  as  a  useless  and  hopeless  abstraction. 

But  more  closely  viewed,  the  mathematics,  like  hxnguage, 
(of  which  indeed  they  may  be  considered  a  species,)  com- 
prehending under  that  designation  the  whole  science  of 
number,  space,  form,  time,  and  motion,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  expressed  in  abstract  formulas,  are  evidently  not  only 
one  of  the  most  useful,  but  one  of  the  grandest  of  studies. 
Commencing  with  arithmetic,  -which,  however  humble  and 
familiar  its  processes,  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  business  of 
the  world  turns,  either  as  regards  private  fortunes  or  the  poli- 
cies of  great  states;  ascending  through  algebra  and  geometry, 
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where  lies  the  broad  field  of  nearly  all  the  applied  soiencea 
and  many  of  the  mechanical  and  mannfaotaring,  and  some 
even  of  the  fine,  arts, — for  music  and.  drawing  and  architeo- 
ture  have  their  mathematical  pnnoiples,—^  till  we  reach  those 
transcendental  refinements  of  the  calculus  by  which  the  great 
dynamical  problems  of  the  universe  are  solved  and  the  laws 
of  its  phenomena  demonstrated,  it  is  evident  that  no  other 
study  can  exceed  the  mathematics,  not  merely  in  the  variety 
of  their  applications  to  the  service  of  man,  but  in  proper 
dignity  and  importance. 

A  large  part  of  the  training  of  the  engineer,  dvii  and 
military,  as  far  as  preparatory  studies  are  concerned;  of  the 
builder  of  every  fabric  of  wood  or  stone  or  metal  designed 
to  stand  upon  the  earth,  or  bridge  the  stream,  or  resist  or 
float  upon  the  wave ;  of  the  surveyor  who  lays  out  a  build- 
ing lot  in  a  city,  or  runs  a  boundary  line  between  powerful 
governments  across  a  continent ;  of  the  |;eographer,  naviga- 
tor, hydrographer,  and  astronomer,  —  must  be  derived  firom 
the  mathematics.  Although  with  the  majority  of  those  who 
study  and  practise  in  these  capacities^  second-hand  acquire- 
ments, trite  formulas,  and  appropriate  tables  are  suffidenti 
for  ordinary  purposes,  yet  these  trite  formulas  and  familiar 
rules  were  originally  or  gradually  deduced  firom  the  profound 
investigations  of  the  most  gifted  minds,  firom  the  dawn  of 
science  to  the  present  day.  A  most  important  case  recently 
adjudicated  in  the  East,  has  shown  that  the  highest  mathe- 
matical principles  may  be  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
simplest  mechanical  result.  The  farther  developments  of  the 
science,  with  its  possible  applications  to  larger  purposes  of 
human  utility  cmd  grander  theoretical  generalizations,  is  an 
achievement  reserved  for  a  few  of  the  choicest  spirits,  touched 
firom  time  to  time  by  Heaven  to  these  highest  issues.  The 
intellectual  world  is  filled  with  latent  and  undiscovered  truth 
as  the  material  world  is  filled  with  latent  electricity.  The 
latter,  "much  enforced"  by  our  cylinders  and  batteries, 
"shows  a  hasty  spark,"  which  is  straight  reabsorbed  into 
the  surrounding  medium ;  but  the  new  truth,  which  is  struck 
out  fi^im  the  all-surrounding  realm  of  thought,  will  shine  and 
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born,  ujiabsorbed  and  nnabsorbable,  till  the  partial  glimpses 
we  now  catch  of  the  material  universe  shall  kindle  up  into  the 
broad  effblgence  and  the  unclouded  illumination  of  higher 
spheres  of  being  and  knowledge. 

But  it  would  be  a  grievous  wrong  to  mathematical,  as 
indeed  to  any,  science,  to  rest  its  importance  mainly  on  a  util- 
itarian basis.  The  great  truths  with  which  it  deals,  are 
clothed  with  an  austere  grandeur,  far  above  all  purposes  of 
immediate  convenience  or  profit.  It  is  in  them  that  our  lim- 
ited understandings  ajjproach  nearest  to  the  conception  of 
that  absolute  and  infinite,  toward  which  in  most  other  things 
they  aspire  in  vain.  In  the  pure  mathematics  we  contem* 
plate  absolute  truths,  which  existed  in  the  divine  mind  before 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  which  will  continue  to 
exist  there,  when  the  last  of  their  radiant  host  shall  have 
fallen  from  heaven.  They  existed  not  merely  in  metaphysi- 
cal possibility,  bu^  in  the  actual  contemplation  of  the  su- 
preme reason.  The  pen  of  inspiration,  ranging  aU  nature 
and  life  for  imagery  to  set  furth  the  Creator's  power  and  wis- 
dom, finds  thrm  best  symbolized  in  the  skill  of  the  surveyor, 
"  He  meted  out  heaven  as  v^ith  a  span ; "  and  an  ancient 
sage,  neither  falsely  nor  irreverently,  ventured  to  say,  that 
"God  is  a  geometer/'  Yes,  precisely  by  the  same  calculus 
by  which  I  might  number  the  individuals  on  this  platform, 
has  the  Omniscient  mind  numbered  the  leaves  in  the  intermi- 
nabie  forest,  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  the  particles  of  light 
that  radiate  from  a  universe  of  suns,  the  atoms  of  the  ethereal 
medium,  if  such  there  be,  which  fills  the  infinite  of  space. 
The  .same  divine  enginery  which  shapes  the  drop  now  falling 
from  ray  finger,  gave  its  form  to  the  unfathomable  ocean 
which  encompasses  the  globe,  to  the  moon  which  heaves  the 
weltering  tides  of  that  ocean  from  their  darksome  beds,  to  the 
sun  which  chains  moon  and  earth  alike  to  the  eternal  centre. 
The  laws  which  keep  that  roof  from  falling  on  onr  heads,  are 
no  other  than  those  which  suspend  the  fluid  ring  of  Sat- 
urn,—  a  bottomless  and  shoreless  ocean,  as  it  has  been 
shown  to  be,  by  our  own  Bond  and  Peiree, —  high  in  the 
heavens  abc^  e  the  encircled   planet,  upheld  in  circuraHuent 
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equilibrium  by  his  eight  sustaining  moons.  The  teacher  of 
the  village  school,  who  draws  an  ellipse  on  the  blackboard, 
has  described  the  curve  of  revolution  of  every  luminary  that 
travels  the  infinite  of  space.  Those  principles  which  are  true 
in  the  recitation-room,  are  true  in  the  nebula  of  Hercules ;  as 
true  when  they  carry  a  falling  apple  to  the  earth,  as  when 
they  wheel  the  starry  universe  about  its  central  sun. 

3.  But  not  less  important  or  interesting  as  a  branch  of 
university  education  than  language  or  mathematics,  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  though  somewhat  discredited,  it  may 
be  feared,  under  the  accidental,  and,  as  usually  interpreted, 
not  very  significant  name,  of  metaphysics.  If  it  be  true  that 
"the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  surely  there  is  no 
part  of  that  study  so  worthy  of  our  attention  as  those  intet 
lectual  powers,  —  the  nature  and  ftmctions  of  that  spiritual 
essence,  —  in  which  man  chiefly  differs  firom  the  beasts  that 
perish.  In  much  that  belongs  to  our  material  firames  we 
share  with  them  a  common  organization;  nay,  in  those 
bodily  senses  and  organs  which  belong  to  both,  they  some- 
times excel  us.  The  eagle  discerns  the  sportsman  from  a 
greater  distance  than  the  sportsman  discerns  the  eagle.  The 
antelope  is  fleeter  of  foot  and  quicker  of  ear  than  his  pursuer. 
All  that  marvellous  and  inexplicable  networic  of  vein  and 
artery  and  nerve,  however  various  the  detail  of  its  structure, 
exists  in  the  same  astonishing  complication  in  the  subject 
animals  as  in  man. 

But  without  attempting  to  define  the  nature  or  assign  the 
limits  of  the  wonderful  instincts,  possessed  by  the  humbler 
orders  of  sentient  beings,  we  may  safely  claim  an  unshared 
preeminence  for  man,  in  the  glorious  prerogative  of  reasoning 
mind ;  and  the  study  of  its  mysterious  powers  and  faculties, 
besides  its  practical  utility  for  the  purposes  of  education  and 
mental  discipline,  is  surely  as  noble  an  exercise  of  thought  as 
can  engage  our  time  and  attention. 

It  is  true  the  inquiry  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty, 
arising  firom  the  very  circumstances  which  give  it  interest 
and  importance.  Clothed  with  material  bodies,  endowed 
with  material  oi^ns  and  senses,  and  connected  with  our 
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feiloiw-men  and  the  world  around  us  by  material  ties,  not 
merely  convenience  and  habit,  but  the  very  necessities  of 
our  being,  direct  onr  ftrst  attention  to  the  outer  world  and 
give  a  paramount  importance  to  material  nature,  in  reference 
to  all  the  ordinary  buyiiiess  and  duties  of  life*  But  outward 
nature  and  our  material  frames  are  a  part  only  of  our  being. 
We  are  conscious  of  a  spiritual  essence  within  us,  endued 
with  a  higher  order  of  faculties,  and  destined,  as  we  believe, 
to  a  higher  sphere  of  life  and  action,  when  our  bodUy  frames, 
and  the  vital  relations  in  which  we  are  placed  by  thera,  shall 
have  passed  away. 

This  transcendent  mystery  of  our  nature  is  the  subject  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  It  rises  from  extension  and 
solidity  and  weight  and  form  and  color,  —  wonderful  prop- 
erties, I  grant,  of  some  wonderful,  undiscovered,  and  prob- 
ably undiscoverable  substratum,  which  we  call  matter,  to 
the  incalcutably  higher  properties  of  perception,  attention^ 
abstraction,  association,  imagination,  memory;  —  the  exalted 
attributes  of  the  inteUectual  nature.  It  seeks,  through  the 
careful  study  of  their  operations,  and  a  patient  scrutiny  of 
our  own  consciousness,  to  acquire  some  accurate  knowledge 
of  these  exalted  powers ;  of  that  inluUion  which  darts  to  its 
goal  more  swiftly  than  the  electric  spark  to  the  completion  of 
its  circuit ;  of  that  abstraction  which  gathers  from  a  thousand 
actual  existences  the  common  attributes  which  are  concrete 
in  all,  and  separate  in  none ;  of  that  association  which  binds 
our  ideas  in  chains  as  strong  as  they  are  often  mysterious 
and  arbitrary;  of  that  imag^ination  which  neither  space  nor 
time  nor  nature  can  limit ;  of  that  memory  which  gives  con- 
tinuity to  our  intellectual  being,  and  preserves  the  sacred 
deposit  of  a  life  of  action  and  thought;  of  those  emotions 
and  passiom  which  impart  to  character  its  force ;  of  that  unit 
which  determines  the  moral  quality  of  our  actions;  of  that 
comcience  which  reigns  supreme  over  the  whole  realm  of 
voluntary  and  responsible  conduct 

Can  we  doubt  the  dignity  and  importance  of  such  a  study? 
Shall  we  think  it  a  profitable  employment  of  time  to  devote 
weeks   and   months   and  years   to  the   investigation  of  the 
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ciicuiatory  system  of  the  poor  beetle  that  frets  the  velvet 
cheek  of  the  rose-bud;  to  the  discovery  of  the  periods  of 
binary  stars,  whose  separate  existence  as  faint  sparks  of 
light  ill  the  remotest  heavens  can  only  be  detected  by  tele- 
scopes of  the  highest  defining  power ;  to  the  assignment  of 
the  geological  age  of  strange  trilobites,  and  paradoxical  fish- 
Ii2ard3,  that  ceased  to  exist  uncounted  ages  before  the  present 
orders  of  being  on  earth  began,  but  which  the  science  of  these 
latter  days  has  evoked  from  the  marble  jaws  of  Her  lowest 
strata,  —  shall  objects  like  these  occupy  our  time  and  deserve 
our  attention,  as  I  admit  they  do,  for  the  hand  of  the  Creator 
is  as  visible  in  them  all,  —  in  the  star,  the  fossil,  and  the  in- 
sect, as  in  the  sun  which  it  guided  this  morning  from  the 
horizon  to  the  zenith,  ^ — and  shall  we  find  no  interest  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  very  faculties  by  which  we 
conduct  these  curious  investigations,  and  contrive  the  mar- 
vellous apparatus  by  which  they  are  pursued ;  which  enable 
the  sagacious,  the  patient,  the  ardent  lover  of  truth,  to  work 
the  miracles  of  inductive  reasoning;  which  embolden  him, 
not  with  presumptuous  daring  but  with  reverential  aspira- 
tion, to  build  the  sublime  stories  of  analogy  to  the  highest 
heaven;*  to  pierce  the  earth  almost  to  its  core;  in  a  word| 
to  achieve  those  triumphs  of  invention  and  demonstration,  of 
art  and  of  science,  in  which  our  frail  nature  makes  its  nearest 
approach  to  the  infinite  and  the  divine  ? 

I  know  it  is  objected  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  that  all  our  labor  and  research  must  end  with  the 
inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  mental  powers,  and  that  it  m 
impossible  to  penetrate  to  the  mental  essence.  But^  great 
heavens,  is  not  this  equally  the  case  with  the  study  of  mat- 
ter? Do  not  all  our  labor  and  all  our  research  in  the  study 
of  nature  end  with  the  discovery  of  material  properties;  and 
is  it  not  equally  impossible  to  penetrate  to  material  essence  ? 
Are  not  extension,  solidity,  form,  temperature,  color,  ductilityv 
elasticity,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  gravitation,  the  master 
quality  of  all,  —  mere  properties,  primary  or  secondary,  of  the 
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unkBown,  hidden  basis  which  we  call  matter;  and  which 
defies  alike  the  piercing  eye  of  the  raicroacope,  the  merciless 
search  of  the  crucible,  the  biting  tooth  of  the  solvent  acid,  and 
the  all- subduing,  blasting  energy  of  the  voltaic  spark.  It  may 
be  burned  to  ashes,  or  ground  to  powder,  or  melted  to  glasS| 
or  evaporated  into  air,  and  not  a  ray  of  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  its  nature.  The  all-wise  Creator  has  placed  the  bars 
and  the  bolts  of  impenetrable  mystery  as  firmly  on  the  secret 
nature  of  the  material  as  of  the  imraateriaJ  world.  We 
know  them  both  but  in  their  properties  and  qualities.  In 
what  those  properties  inhere  we  are  in  both  cases  profoundly 
and  equally  ignorant;  and  it  is  the  great  superiority  of  the 
intellectual  nature,  that  it  is  endowed  with  those  faculties,  by 
which  alone,  not  merely  the  wonders  of  its  own  conscious* 
ness,  but  all  the  phenomena  of  the  outer  world,  are  explored 
and  comprehended. 

These  natural  sciences,  as  we  call  them,  are  but  logical 
sequences  of  thought;  —  these  branches  of  physical  knowl- 
edge are  the  creations  of  intellect.  The  celestial  vault  spark- 
ling with  its  countless  suns  is  but  a  darkling  blank,  till  the 
sun  of  reason,  —  the  immortal  mind, —  has  shot  a  perceptive 
glance  up  to  its  peerless  glories.  The  brightest  star  has  oo 
eye  to  behold  its  own  lustre  or  that  of  its  sister  star.  This 
infinite  loveliness  of  nature  on  earth  holds  no  mirror  up  to 
itself;  the  prairie  has  no  eye  for  the  flowers  that  paint  it ;  the 
forest  has  no  ear  for  the  crashing  symphonies  of  the  whirl- 
wind. The  river  rolls  along  unconscious  of  its  verdant 
bank  ;  —  the  verdant  bank  drinks  in  no  music  firom  the  mur- 
muring stream.  This  gorgeous  atmospheric  drapery,  which 
hangs  its  aerial  festoons  over  land  and  sea,  lined  at  moniing 
and  eventide  with  cloudy  lutestrings  of  purple  and  gold,  and 
dipped  at  noon  in  ultiameridian  blue ;  these  columnar  moun- 
tains, whose  granitic  architraves,  carved  and  fretted  with  the 
tempests  of  ages,  support  the  vaulted  sky ;  these  great  arte- 
rial rivers  which  drain  the  waters  of  whole  continents  into 
the  mighty  ocean  alembic,  thence  to  be  carried  by  vaporous 
distillation  to  the  piteous  heavens,  to  be  wept  down  again  in 
compassionate  showers  upon  the  parched  earth;  —  this  heav- 
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enly  concert  of  falling  waters,  and  sigfaing  breeze,  and  rust- 
ling grove,  vocal  with  all  the  music  of  spring, — were  lost,  but 
for  the  human  intellect.  There  is  in  all  creation,  below  God 
and  the  angels,  no  eye  for  the  beauty,  no  ear  for  the  melody, 
no  sense  for  the  fragrance,  no  perception  for  the  symmetry, 
no  comprehension  for  the  imutterable  bounty,  dignity,  and 
grandeur,  but  in  the  rational  mind  !t  would  all  lie  hushed 
and  blank  and  cold,  but  for  the  vitality  enkindled  in  it  from 
the  living  sense  of  intelligent  man.  I  pass  by,  at  this  time, 
as  too  vast,  too  various  even  for  the  most  hasty  enumer-, 
ation,  the  novel  forms  and  wondrous  combinations  wrought 
in  the  natural  elements  by  the  inventive  and  disposing 
powers  of  mind;  as  I  do  dso  of  necessity  the  intellectual 
and  moial  creations  of  our  reasoning  and  imaginative 
faculties. 

Yes,  my  friends,  this  external  creation  is  unutterably  mag- 
nificent and  fair;  but  we  have  "that  vnthm  which  passeth 
show."  Not  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  with  all  their 
wonders,  which  the  lying  tempter  promised  to  the  patient 
Son  of  God  from  that  exceeding  high  mountain  to  which  he 
had  taken  him  up,  can  be  compared  to  the  wonders  of  the  lit- 
tle world  within ;  of  that  creative  principle  through  which 
and  by  whicli  alone  the  power  and  wealth  and  grace  of  the 
material  world  are  perceived  and  explored.  « I  repeat  it,  the 
phenomena  of  matter  exist  for  us,  only  as  they  are  disclosed 
by  the  contemplations  of  mind.  Is  it  not  so?  Trace  the 
history  of  science  from  its  commencement.  Since  the  world 
began,  the  magnetic  attraction  had  dwelt  imcomprehended 
beneath  its  flickering  auroral  canopy  enthroned  "  on  the  sides 
of  the  North ; "  traversing  unobserved  the  curve  of  its  inscru- 
table oscillations,  and  breathing-  its  unperceived  influence  all 
round  the  globe.  The  acuteness  of  some  happy  observer 
in  what  we  arrogantly  call  the  dark  ages,  (the  ages  that  built 
cathedrals,  and  taught  their  arches  to  resound  to  organs 
attuned  to  the  praises  of  the  Most  High, — which  produced 
the  Divina  Commedia  and  the  Canterbury  Tales,)  penetrated 
the  outer  vestibule  of  this  elemental  mystery;  and — oh, 
divine  compensation, — from  behind  the  eternal  battlements 
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of  this  ice-bouiid  unapproachable  North,  from  within  those 
frozen  portak,  where  even  now  the  stoutest  hearts  and  the 
hardiest  frames  knock  for  admittance,  —  in  vain,  alas,  as  the 
recent  sorrows  of  the  whole  country  too  well  attest,  —  w&at 
forth  the  guiding  e^pirit,  the  trembUng  tittle  pilot  which  con- 
ducts the  mariner  over  the  pathless  ocean,  beneath  the  dark- 
est night,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  Siiice  the 
world  began,  the  vapor  of  heated  water  had  risen,  and  dit 
fased  and  lost  itself  in  the  air ;  ages  on  age©  passed  by  and 
^witnessed  unconsciously  tliis  stupendous  waste  of  elemental 
power;  till  the  keen  rettection,  the  patient  research,  the  untir- 
ing perseverance  of  a  long  line  of  philosophers,  ending  m 
Watt  and  Fulton,  grappled  with  the  problem,  and  brought  to 
perfection  the  machinery  wliich  has  turned  these  fleeting 
watery  atoms  into  a  mighty  mechanical  force,  revolutionized 
the  industrial  world,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  material 
p«wer  has,  within  the  hist  half  century,  doubled  the  popula*- 
tion  of  the  globe.  Since  the  world  began,  the  hghtiiing  had 
played  harmlessly  upon  the  fringes  of  the  distant  doudt  or 
shot  its  three-bolted  artillery  in  dreadful  volleys  through  the 
piled  and  rolling  embrasures  of  the  storm,  till  a  creative 
glance  of  Franklin's  mind,  just  a  hundred  years  ago  this  year, 
pierced  the  hidden  nature  of  the  subtle  element,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  discoveries  which  have  been  since  made 
the  instrument  of  transmitting  that  thought  which  it  most 
resembles  across  continents  and  oceans,  and  recording  the 
movements  of  the  furthest  stars.  Finally,  the  great  frame  of 
nature,  from  the  infitjitesimal  molecule  to  the  entire  com* 
pacted  universe,  is  held  together  by  the  law  of  gravity;  every 
mote  that  floats  in  the  sunbeam,  every  leaf  that  falls  in  the 
forest,  every  drop  that  distils  from  the  clouds,  every  planet 
that  encircles  the  sun,  every  sun  which  holds  together  its 
attendant  system,  and  every  system  which  swings  in  vast 
gyration  through  the  infinite  of  space,  obeys  this  mysterious 
power  But  the  sovereign  law,  though  impressed  on  every 
particle  of  created  matter,  was  written  in  hieroglyphics  which 
Pythagoras  and  Aristotle  and  Archimedes  and  Copernicus 
and  Keppler  and  Galileo  and  Bacon  beheld  but  could. not 
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decuphor ;  and  to  which,  at  length,  the  mind  of  Newton  fiiit 
found  the  key^  not  two  centuries  ago*  ^tn    ^. 

No,  ray  friends,  when  you  tnaJte  provision  at  your  piaceii 
ot  education  for  the  fitudy  of  the  phUosophy  of  the  mind,  it  h 
no  refined  abstract  ion  i  nor  scholastic  subtlety  to  whicli  you 
invite  the  student 'S  attention.  You  seek  to  impart  to  him 
the  knowl^ge  of  that  principle  within  us,  whose  essence  in- 
deed 18  inscmtaWe,  but  whose  &culties^  under  Providence, 
rule  with  divine  vicegerency  the  created  wofld,  and  stamp 
upon  our  firail  humanity  the  reflected  image  of  the  Creator. 
Yes,  noble  Aristotle,  thou  or  thy  commentators  are  right* 
Mtti  T«  ^vm>cd  this  divine  philosophy  may  weU  be  called;-^ 
after  — beyond  the  natural  things-  The  region  to  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  conducts  us,  dimly  discerned  in  the 
present  state  of  being,  lies  far  off,  beyond  the  realms  of  mate* 
rial  nature;  beyond  these  crowded  cities,  and  fertile  fields, 
and  dewy  vales,  where  some  of  us  linger  with  sobered  step, 
and  the  youngeet  of  you,  my  Mendsj  will  soon  reach  the 
goal;  beyond  the  lofty  hills  that  bound  the  horizon,  and 
which  fly  before  us  as  we  advance;  ovejr  the  land  and  over 
the  sea f  broader  then  earth  and  ocean  and  sky;  above  these 
burning  stars,  which  speak  down  to  us  in  the  still  watches  of 
night  from  the  sai^red  heavens ;  behind  these  veils  of  aching, 
fainting,  dying  flesh.  After  the  bloom  of  the  cheek  has 
faded  j  after  the  wreath  of  fame  has  withered ;  after  the  taste 
of  pleasure  has  palled ;  after  nature,  after  time,  after  life,  after 
death,  we  reach  at  last  the  pleasant  land, 

**  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  rolling  flood/^ — 

where  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  awaitSj  at  the  foot  of  the 
Crossj  from  a  wisdom  higher  than  its  own,  the  complete  solu* 
tion  of  its  momentous  problems. 

Go  on,  then,  my  friends,  in  your  praiserworthy  undertaking. 
The  catise  in  w^hich  you  are  engaged  is  that  of  civilizationj 
of  virtue,  of  tmth^  and  of  religion.  The  influences  you  seek 
to  strengthen  and  extend  are  thosCj  which  in  three  centuries 
have  brought  our  beloved  America  from  the  infancy  of  bar- 
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barism  to  her  honorable  position  in  the  family  of  nations. 
The  studies  for  which  you  make  provision  are  not  only  the 
skilful  purveyors  to  the  common  wants  of  our  nat-ure,  but  the 
ministers  to  its  purest  delights.  The  faculties  you  endeavor 
to  discipline  and  to  cultivate  are  those  which  raise  intel- 
lectual man  above  the  savage  and  the  brute.  Complete  then 
your  already  liberal  endowments.  Fill  your  departments 
w^th  able  and  faithful  instructors.  Establish  on  a  permanent 
basis  a  liberal  seminary  of  education  ;  a  great  school  of  liter- 
atm^e,  science,  and  the  arts*  Collect  an  ample  library  —  that 
great,  silent,  but  all-eloquent  teacher  of  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  Found  an  observatory*  upon  the  meridian  of 
St.  Louis,  the  ninetieth  west  from  Greenwich,  and  thereby 
adniirably  adapted  for  the  comparison  of  observations.  Let 
solid  learning,  and  sound  principle,  and  pure  morals,  go  forth 
to  the  rising  West,  from  this,  one  of  the  chief  foci  of  her  nat- 
ural communications  and  expanding  commerce.  Your  hon* 
ored  fellow-citizen,  Judge  Bates,  has  just  compared  it  to  the 
spider's  web,  which  gathers  to  its  centre  whatever  ventures 
within  its  circuit ;  let  it  be  also  a  genial  sun,  sending  forth  its 
beams  of  light  and  truth  to  the  furthest  bounds  of  this  impe- 
rial valley.  Be  faithful  to  the  great  heritage  of  freedom, 
prosperity,  and  power  which  you  have  received  from  your 
fathers.  Enter  into  a  generous  emulation  with  your  older 
sister  States,  and  thus  keep  alive  the  kindly  sympathies 
which  bind  the  cultivated  mind  of  the  country  together.  In 
your  day  of  small  things,  remember  the  infancy  of  those 
**  twins  of  learning"  in  the  Eastj  the  frugal  legacy  that  gave 
being  to  Harvard,  the  few  precious  volumes  that  founded 
Yale ;  not  doubting  that  the  time  will  come,  if  your  enlight^ 
ened  views  shall  be  shared  by  your  successors,  that  the  sem- 
inary you  are  now  founding  will  take  rank  equal  with 
those  venerable  patriarchs  of  our  literary  republic.  The  dust 
of  your  fathers,  with  few  exceptions,  lies  side  by  side  with  the 
dust  of  our  fathers  in  the  honored  soil  of  the  East  On  that 
soil  —  may  ,the  love  of  Heaven  forever  fall  in  gentle  dews 
upon  it — many  of  yourselves  first  drew  the  breath  of  life, 

♦  See  Appendix  B. 
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Let  these  tender  associations  give  strength  to  the  sacred  bond 
of  brotherhood  which  unites  us,  and  before  the  dark  day  shall 
arrive  that  witnesses  its  raptnre,  may  these  eyes  be  closed 
beneath  the  sod.  Above  ail,  my  Mends,  lay  the  corner-stone 
of  your  institution  on  the  Eock  of  Ages,  and  may  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  rest  upon  it 
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Thk  change  in  tbe  Cliarterj  above  indicated^  was  made  by  tlie  In^rtion 
of  the  following  sections,  in  compliance  witb  the  petition  of  the  Directora  to 
the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Missouri.     [Act  approved  February  12^  1857.] 

Sec.  2.  Ko  instmction^  either  sectarian  in  religion,  or  party  in  politics^ 
shali  be  allowed  in  any  department  of  said  University,  and  no  sectarian  or 
party  test  shall  be  allowed  in  the  election  of  professors,  teachers,  or  other 
olficers  of  said  University,  or  in  the  admission  of  scholars  thereto,  or  for  any 
purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  S.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  University, 
upon  being  informed  of  any  violation  of  the  second  section  of  this  act,  forth- 
with to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  charge  or  charges  that  may  be  preferred 
in  respect  thereof,  by  any  credible  person^  in  writing,  againat  any  oflicer 
of  said  University ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  any  officer  of  said  University 
has  violated  the  said  Second  section  of  this  act,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
forthwith  remove  such  peraou  so  offending  from  any  office  which  he  may 
then  fill  in  any  department  of  said  University ;,  and  such  person  so  re- 
moved shall  be  forever  thereafter  ineligible  to  any  office  in  said  Univeraity. 

Sec.  4,  In  case  the  Board  of  Directorsi,  upon  being  notihed  in  writing  by 
any  credible  person  of  a  violation  of  the  second  section  of  this  act,  shall  re- 
liise  or  neglect  to  investigate  the  charge  herenpon  preferred  against  any  offi- 
cer of  said  University,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  St.  Louis  Circuit,  Court, 
or  the  St  Louis  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  compel  the  Board  of  Directors^ 
hj  mwidamus^  to  perform  their  duty  in  investigating  such  charge,  and  to 
show  thetr  pertbrmance  of  such  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  ha>4ng 
cognizance  of  the  matter;  and  all  proceedings  under  this  section  shall  be 
summary^  and  conducted  to  a  conclusion  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  and 
the  power  hereby  given  to  said  courts  may  be  exercised  by  the  judge  of 
eitter  of  said  tribunals  in  vacation. 
(i24j 
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The  Boanl  of  Di  recta?!  are  gratified  to  state  that  tliis  appeal  has  met 
with  a  hearty  and  generoim  response  from  one  of  their  owa  number. 
James  H.  Luca8|  Esq.,  on©  of  the  most  highly  resji^cted  eidjens  of  St, 
Louis,  .ind  to  whose  enterprise  much  of  its  prosperity  is  due^  has  det-lared 
his  intention  of  huilding  and  endowing  an  Observatoiy,  on  a  Iwrga  and 
national  scale^  at  an  estimated  cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  For  a 
work  of  such  magnitude  several  years  will,  of  course,  be  requiaitet  m  order 
to  its  succesg&l  completion,  but  a  beginning  wiU  be  made  at  the  earliest  day 
practicable. 

It  18  an  interesting  coincidence  that  Sir  Isaac  NewtoK  was  Lucstffian 
Pro^sflsor  of  Mathematics.  No  better  augury  could  be  deiired  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lucas  Obseevatohy  of  St.  Loots. 

The  Observatory  buildinj^s  will  not  he  erected  on  land  now  belonging  to 
the  University.  A  beautiful  and  commanding  site,  containing  twenty  a^irea, 
has  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  LucaBi  and  will  be  used,  unleii 
§ome  more  suitable  place  can  be  found. 
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Mk.  President, — 

On  behalf  of  a  comraittee  of  the  directors  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association,  I  have  the  honor  to  surrender 
to  you,  as  the  President  of  that  body,  yonder  marble  sl^toe 
of  General  Joseph  Warren,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
country  on  this  spot^  eighty-two  years  ago  this  day.  In  this 
act  of  grateful  commemoration,  we  do  but  pay  an  early- 
promised,  long-deferred  tTibute  of  affection  and  respect  to 
one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  and  efficient  promot'ers 
of  American  liberty  and  independence^ — the  first  distin- 
guished victim  in  the  cause.  As  far  as  it  is  in  our  power, 
we  wipe  off  the  reproach  which  has  rested  upon  us  for  two 
generations*  As  early  as  the  8th  of  April,  1777,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  Continental  Congress,  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Warren  in  the 
town  of  Boston,  and  to  the  memory  of  General  Mercer 
in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  The  marble  of  which  these 
monuments  are  to  be  erected  has  not  yet  been  quarried.  In 
1794,  the  members  of  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Masons  in 
CharlestowB,  erected  on  the  summit  of  Bnnker  Hill  a  Tuscan 
column,  in  honor  of  General  Warren  and  his  brave  associates 
in  arms.  The  property  of  the  spot  on  which  this  monument 
stood  was,  by  the  donation  of  the  Hon,  James  Russell,  vested 
in  the  Lodge,  and  was  ceded  by  them  to  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Asssociation  in  1825,  on  condition  that  some  trace 
of  their  early  patriotic  effort  shoidd  be  preserved  within  the 

*  An  Address,  deliirered  on  Bimker  HiLl,  on  the  17di  of  June,  1857,  en 
occasion  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Statae  of  General  Joseph  Warren. 
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more  appropriate  and  permanent  tnonuraent  which  the  Asso' 
ciation  were  about  to  erect.  This  pledge  was  fully  redeemed 
in  1845,  by  allowing  the  Lodge  to  place  within  the  obelisk 
an  exact  copy  in  marble  of  the  original  monument  and  of  the 
inscriptions  upon  it. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  in  1850, 
three  quarters  of  a  century  after  the  great  event,  it  occurred 
to  a  generous  and  patriotic  citizen  present, — whose  heart  and 
hand  were  ever  open  to  the  calls  of  public  spirit  or  benevo- 
lence,—  the  late  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  duty  of  erecting  some  permanent  memo- 
rial of  General  Warren  ought  no  longer  to  be  neglected,  and 
a  contribution  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  liberally  offered 
by  him  for  this  purpose.  This  offer,  contained  in  a  letter 
to  the  late  lamented  Dr*  John  C.  Warren,  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  director:^  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association;  by  whom,  after  due  consideration,  a  marble 
statue,  to  be  executed  by  some  American  artist,  was  recom* 
mended  as  the  most  suitable  form  of  the  memorial.  This 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  directors,  was  approved 
by  Colonel  Perkins,  and  has  been  carried  into  effect  by  his 
generous  subscription  and  the  contributions  of  other  Uberal 
benefactors.  The  work  was  confided,  in  conformity  with  the 
expressed  wish  of  Colonel  Perkins,  to  Mr.  Henry  Dexter,  of 
Cambridgeport,  a  meritorious,  self-taught  American  artist, 
who,  in  its  execution,  has  united  the  sympathetic  ardor  of 
the  patriot  with  the  conscientious  zeal  of  the  sculptor.  He 
has  adopted  the  original  portrait  of  Warren,  by  Copley,  as 
the  basis  of  his  likeness,  and  has  no  doubt  attained  as  perfect 
a  resemblance  of  the  youthful  hero  as  it  is  now  in  the  power 
of  the  art  to  produce.  In  his  presence,  and  that  of  his  work, 
it  woidd  be  alike  superfluous  and  indelicate  to  enlarge  upon 
its  merits.  There  it  stands,  let  it  speak  for  itself.  I  perform 
the  last  pleasing  and  honorable  duty  of  the  committee  for 
procuring  the  statue,  in  now  transferring  it  to  your  official 
possession,  and  placing  it,  through  you,  in  the  permanent 
custody  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association, 

The  performance  of  this  pleasing  and  honorable  duty  is 
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not  unattended  with  sadness.  In  the  interval  of  seven  years, 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  work  was  proposed,  its  first  and 
greatest  benefactor  has  passed  away,  and  with  him  the  other 
earliest  and  largest  contributors  to  the  statue,  our  late  re- 
spected and  liberal  fellow-citizens,  John  Welles  and  Samuel 
Appleton,  and  the  two  noble  brother  patrons  of  every  public- 
spirited  and  philanthropic  undertaking,  Amos  and  Abbott 
Lawrence.  One  half  of  the  cost  of  the  statue  was  defrayed 
by  these  five  departed  benefactors,  —  the  residue  is  the  more 
recent  donation  of  living  contributors.  The  pedestal  of 
^beautiful  American  verde  antique  is  the  contribution  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Dr.  Warren.  For  whatever  of  interest 
there  is  in  this  occasion — for  whatever  of  satisfaction  we 
enjoy,  in  seeing  the  first  beloved  and  youthful  victim  in  the 
cause  of  American  liberty  restored  to  us  in  enduring  marble, 
we  are  indebted,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  large-hearted,  warm- 
hearted men  whose  names  I  have  repeated.  They  have  all 
passed  away ;  and  with  them  has  also  passed  away  another 
honored  associate,  the  friend  of  nearly  half  a  century,  who 
would  have  enjoyed  a  silent  but  intense  gratification  in  this 
day's  proceedings,  the  nephew  of  General  Joseph  Warren, 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  whose  warm  and 
active  interest  in  the  commemoration  of  the  17tli  of  June, 
1775,  transcending  the  limits  of  name  and  kindred,  led  him 
to  consecrate  the  strenuous  exertions  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  not  merely  to  the  erection  of  the  monument,  but  to 
the  illustration  of  all  the  memories  that  cluster  around  Bun- 
ker Hill,  And  may  it  be  permitted  to  me,  sir,  as  the  only 
survivor  of  the  first  committee  appointed  to  procure  subscrip- 
tions in  1825,  and  of  the  executive  committee  clothed  with 
the  full  powers  of  the  directors,  in  the  construction  of  the 
work,  to  state,  that  among  all  the  zealous,  persevering,  and 
judicious  friends  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monmnent,  there  was 
none  who  from  first  to  last  contributed  more  eflectively  to  its 
successful  prosecution  and  finai  completion  than  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought^  sir,  that  in  erecting  the  statue  of 
GrenemI  Joseph  Warren  and  bestowing  the  honors  of  this 
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day  exclusively  upon  him,  we  forget  the  services  of  the  great 
men  of  whatever  rank,  who  partook,  with  lite  courage  and 
patriotic  devotion,  the  perils  of  the  ever  meraorable  17th  of 
June,  1776,  whether  with  him  they  gave  their  Lives  to  the 
country,  or  survived  for  other  fields  of  danger  and  other  caUs 
of  duty.  To  honofj  without  attempting  to  enumerate  or 
compare  their  names,  —  to  mark  to  the  latest  generation 
the  spot  where  they  stood  side  by  side  through  the  livelong 
hours  of  that  anxious^  toilsome  night  and  that  tremendoua 
day,  and  braved  in  their  most  terrible  fonpj  and  most  of  them 
for  the  first  time,  the  perils  of  the  battle,  —  is  the  object  of 
the  time-defying  work  which  crowns  the  hill  on  which  we 
stand.  It  commemorates  no  individual  man  or  State-  It 
stands  indeed  on  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  battle 
was  fought;  but  there  it  stands  equally  for  Connecticutj  New 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  younger  sisterB  of  the 
New  England  family,  Vermont  and  Maine,  whose  troops 
shared  with  ours  the  dangers  and  honors  of  the  day.  It 
stands  for  Prescott  and  Warren,  but  not  less  for  Putnam, 
and  Stark,  and  Greene*  No  name  adorns  the  shaft;  but 
ages  hence,  though  our  alphabets  may  become  as  obscure  aa 
those  which  cover  the  monuments  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
its  uninscribed  surface,  (on  which  monarchs  might  be  proud 
to  engrave  their  titles,)  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
17th  of  June.  It  is  the  monument  of  the  day,  of  the  event, 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  of  all  the  brave  men  who  shared 
its  perils,  —  alike  of  Prescott  and  Putnam  and  Warren, — 
the  chiefs  of  the  day,  and  the  colored  man,  Salem,  who  is 
reported  to  have  shot  the  gallant  Pitcairn  as  he  mounted  the 
parapet.  Cold  as  the  clods  on  which  it  rests,  still  as  the 
silent  heavens  to  which  it  soars,  it  is  yet  vocal,  eloquent,  in 
their  undivided  praise.  Till  the  ponderous  and  welUcom* 
pacted  blocks  of  granite,  which  no  force  but  that  of  an 
earthquake  will  heave  from  their  bearings,  shall  fall  asunder, 
it  will  stand  to  the  most  distant  posterity  a  grand,  impartial 
illustration  —  nature's  i*wn  massive  lithography — of  the  noble 
page,  second  to  no  other  in  the  annals  of  America,  on  which 
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History  shall  write  down  the  names  and  the  deeds  of  the 
17th  of  June,  1775. 

Bat  while  the  obelisk,  unappropriated  to  any  individual 
name  however  brill iantj  forgetful  of  no  individual  «ierit  how- 
ever humble,  towers  in  serene  simplicityj  the  one  impartial 
monument  of  the  day,  —  it  seemed  proper  to  the  munificnnt 
proposer  of  the  work  we  now  inaugurate,  and  to  his  liberal 
associates  in  the  undertaking,  that  a  beginning  should  at 
length  be  made  of  a  separate  coinmemoration  of  those  who 
rendered  especial  service  in  an  action  which  gave  a  character 
to  the  whole  succeeding  contest ;  a  battle  in  which  the  loss 
of  the  enemy  exceeded  twofold  that  of  Saratoga,  Monmouth, 
or  Yorktown,  or  of  any  other  conflict  in  the  war;  and  which, 
dii?guising  a  disa^jtrous  defeat  with  the  name  of  victory,  was, 
in  the  language  of  General  Burgoyne,  who  witnessed  the 
engagement,  "  the  loss  of  the  British  Empire  in  America." 
No  one,  I  am  persuaded,  will  think  it  unjust  that  the  first 
statue  has  been  erected  to  Warren ;  no  one  but  must  desire 
that  the  example  thus  set  shoidd  be  followed  by  those  of 
Prescott,  of  Putnam,  of  Gardner,  of  Me  Clary,  and  of  whom- 
soever else  a  grateful  posterity  may  deem  worthy  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  these  posthumous  honors,  I  need  not 
tell  yon,  sir,  that  it  has  long  been  in  contemplation  to  erect 
a  permanent  lodge  on  some  portion  of  these  consecrated 
grounds,  which  shall  afford  an  appropriate  place  of  deposit 
for  the  archives  of  the  Association,  and  for  the  relics  and 
memorials  of  the  battle,  and  there  it  is  probable,  if  this  design 
is  executed,  that  the  statue  which  we  this  day  inaugurate 
will  be  dertnitively  set  up,  to  be  surrounded,  let  us  hope,  with 
the  busts  and  statues  of  many  others  of  the  brave  men,  who 
stood  or  fell  in  the  cause  of  the  country  on  that  momentous 
day. 

In  these  ways  and  by  these  works  —  by  the  majestic  struc- 
ture which  points  ita  uninscribed  shaft  to  the  skies,  and  by 
the  monumental  statues  which  we  dedicate  to  indi^'idual 
merit, — a  grateful  posterity  will  seek  to  honor  those  to  whose 
wise  and  brave  counsels,  to  whose  toils  and  whose  blood, 
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we  aie  indebted,  under  Providence,  for  this  rich  heritage  of 
public  and  private  prosperity.  Of  theae, — ^in  this  part  of 
the  Union,  —  there  is  no  name  to  stand  before  Warren's. 
Prudent,  resolute,  fearless,  not  yet  thirty-five  yearsj  of  age, 
he  was  in  reality,  as  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  Massachusetts,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
the  efficient  head  of  the  patriotic  cause  in  New  England.  In 
addition  to  these  important  offices,  three  days  before  the 
battle  of  the  17th  of  June,  he  was  chosen  major-general  of 
the  Massachusetts  troops.  He  was  himself  opposed  to  the 
occupation  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  that  measure  having  beeU 
resolved  upon  by  the  council  of  war,  Warren  determined  to 
support  it  with  hiy  presence,  and  if  need  should  be^  his  blood. 
Mr.  Gerry,  his  associate  in  the  Committee  of  Safety,  in  con- 
ference with  him  on  the  16th,  strongly  dissuaded  his  joining 
the  detachment  which  had  been  ordered  on  this  eventful 
errand.  "  It  will  be  madness/'  said  he,  **  to  expoi^e  yourself 
where  destruction  will  be  aJl  but  inevitable."  "  1  ara  aware 
of  this,"  said  Warren,  "  but  I  live  within  the  sound  of  the' 
cannon :  how  could  I  hear  their  roaring  in  such  a  cause  and 
not  be  there?*'  Again  Mr.  Gerry  remonstrated,  and  con- 
eluded  with  saying,  **As  surely  as  you  go  to  t-he  hiBj  vou 
will  be  slain."     Warren's  reply  was^ — 

"  Dulce  et  dcconiiD  est  pro  patria  mori.' 
It  is  .-fwcet  and  becomiog  to  die  for  the  eotintiy. 

That  day,  the  16th,  he  passed  at  Watertown,  the  seat  ot 
the  Provincial  Congress,  remaining  there  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  in  tlie  discharge  of  the  public  business.  At  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  he  rode  to  Cambridge^ 
and  suffering  severely  from  headache,  threw  himseif  on  the 
bed  for  a  little  repose  —  the  last  he  ever  took  on  earth.  When 
the  intelUgence  reached  Cambridge  that  the  enemy  was  io 
motion,  it  was  communicated  to  him  by  General  Ward.  He 
rose  from  his  bed,  —  declared  that  he  was  well, —  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  to  Charlestown.  Just  elected  a  major- 
general,  he  repaired  to  the  field  as  a  volunteer,  —  refused 
the  command   which   was  tendered    him   by    Putnam  and 
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Prescottj — inquired  where  the  attack  would  be  most  for- 
midable, and  placed  himself  there,  ^ — among  the  foremost  in 
the  conflict,  among  the  last  in  the  lingering  retreat;  till  he 
was  struck  with  a  bullet  in  the  head,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
The  next  Tnorning  the  body  was  found  by  Dr.  Jeffries  and 
General  Winslow,  who  %isited  the  field,  and  who  saw  the 
Etpot  where  it  was  buried.  The  following  .spring,  after  the 
departure  of  the  royal  forces,  the  honored  remaini?,  identified 
by  sure  indications,  were  reinterred,  with  appropriate  funeral 
ceremonies,  in  Boston.  The  pall  was  borne  by  General  Ward 
and  other  distinguished  associates  in  arms,  and  the  opening 
wordi*  of  Morton,  the  eulogist,  —  '*  Illnstrioos  Relics  I  what 
tidings  from  the  grave? "-^produced  a  thrill  in  the  audience, 
which  clung,  through  life,  to  the  memory  of  Those  who  heard 
it.  In  the  official  account  of  the  battle,  prepared  a  short  time 
afterwards,  at  the  instajicc  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  Major* 
General  Joseph  Warren  is  named  lirst  among  the  dead,  as 
"  a  man  whose  memory  will  be  endeared  to  his  countrymen, 
and  to  the  worthy  in  every  part,  and  age  of  the  wor^d,  so  long 
as  virtue  and  valor  shall  be  esteemed  among  mankind." 

Eighty-two  years  have  passed  away  since  these  prophetic 
words  were  uttered,  and  we  now  behold  a  pledge  of  their 
fulfilment  in  this  great  assembly,  gathered  to  do  honor  to 
his  name,  and  in  the  attendance  of  so  raany  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  community  and  of  the  land.  We  are 
deprived,  indeed,  by  a  caujse  which  demands  all  our  sympa- 
thy, of  the  desired  presence  of  the  illustriows  chief,  the  LJeu- 
tenant- General  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  whose 
o  ^^n  blood  has  not  been  spared  in  the  service  of  the  country, 
who  has  fought  her  battles  victoriously  in  every  climate  from 
the  Canadian  frontier  to  the  tropics,  and  who,  more  favored 
of  Providence,  has  lived  to  an  honored  age,  to  enter  into  that 
reward  of  gratitude  and  veneration,  which  it  was  given 
to  Warren  to  deserve  but  not  to  etijoy.  We  are  honored 
with  the  presence  of  the  governors  of  several  sister  States, 
although  suddenly  deprived,  to  our  great  regret  for  the  event 
and  its  cause,  of  the  attendance  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  empire  State  of  New  York,  worthy  representative  of  a 
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noble  Massachusetts  sire,  governor  of  a  State  whose  popu- 
lation equals  that  of  the  whole  United  Colonies  on  the  day 
when  Warren  felt;  of  others  who  have  served  the  republic 
in  posts  of  honor  and  usefulnessj  in  different  parts  of  our 
common  country ;  of  these  patriotic  railitary  corps,  and  civic 
and  literary  and  benevolent  fraternities;  in  a  word,  of  this 
vast  multitiide  of  every  age  and  either  aex,  assembled  to  pay 
homage  to  the  marble  presentment  of  the  youthful  hero; 
eager  to  crown  with  this  earthly  immortality  of  fame  the 
first  great  martyr  in  the  cause  of  American  Independence. 

Nor  Is  it  the  least  of  the  satisfactions  with  which  we  pay 
these  honors  to  the  memory  of  Warren,  and  celebrate  the 
anniver^^ary  of  his  sacrifice,  that  we  do  it  with  no  feelings 
of  unkindness  toward  the  land  of  our  fathers.  Time  has 
long  since  poured  its  healing  balm  into  the  wounds  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  ancient  ties  of  common  language 
and  kindred  blood  have  resumed  their  force.  Reason  and 
humanity  alike  forbid  that  the  fierce  collisions  which  una- 
voidably attend  the  disruption  and  reorganization  of  States 
should  open  perennial  foimtains  of  national  bitterness.  When 
the  excitements  of  the  struggle  are  past,  the  great  movements 
of  public  policy  should  be  as  calm  and  passionless  as  the 
march  of  the  planets  through  the  sky.  While  we  pay  due 
honors  to  the  illustrious  men  who  led  the  armies  of  the  Rev- 
olutiouj  we  rejoice  to  believe  and  to  know,  that  the  great 
separation  which  they  effected  has  been  productive  of  equal 
benefits  to  both  countries,  and  that  the  enlightened  English 
statesmen  of  tbe  present  day,  like  the  Burkes  and  Chathams 
of  the  Revolutionary  period,  acknowledge  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  for  which  our  fathers  flew  to  arms,  and  are 
everywhere  extending  their  application  throughout  the  colo- 
nial empire  of  Great  Britain.  Henceforth  let  our  only  contest 
with  the  father-land  be  a  generous  emulation  in  the  arts^  of 
peace.  White  I  speak,  the  public  vessels  of  the  tM^^o  countries 
are  bound  on  a  joint  errand  to  the  mid  ocean,  not  to  stain  its 
waters  with  fraternal  blood,  but  to  knit  the  two  continentJi 
together  by  those  mysterious  bonds  by  which  modern  science 
and  art,  outstripping  the  laggard  hours,  annihilating  the  width 
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of  oceans,  and  flashing  like  thought  through  their  raylesa 
depths,  is  bringing  the  whole  civilized  world  into  the  magic 
circle  of  instantaneous  communication. 

Butj  after  all,  the  obelisk:^  we  erect  and  the  statues  we  set 
up  are  but  expreasive  symbols.  The  proudest  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  our  fathers  are  not  those  which  are  carved  by 
the  skilful  artist  from  blocks  of  marble,  or  reared  by  the  archi- 
tect in  majestic  piles  of  granite.  These,  indeed,  have  their 
value  and  their  interest.  They  mark  for  the  latest  posterity 
the  scene  of  some  momentous  conilict;  they  redeem  from  the 
power  of  time  and  decay,  the  features  of  some  noble  counte- 
nance and  the  proportions  of  some  manly  form,  causing  the 
poor  dust  to  start  into  life  again  from  the  molten  bronze  or 
the  quarried  marble.  But  these  are  not  the  rewards  for 
which  Warren  and  his  associates  braved  death;  not  the 
monuments  which  will  best  perpetuate  their  fame.  The 
principle.^  of  free  government  for  which  they  laid  down  their 
lives  ;  the  national  independence  which,  by  united  counsels 
and  painful  sacrifices,  they  achieved  on  hartl  fought  fields ; 
this  great  family  of  States  wliich,  with  jjrophetic  foresight, 
they  bound  together  in  a  fraternal  confederacy ;  this  admira- 
ble adjustment  of  local  and  federal  government, — the  most 
exquisite  contrivance  of  poUtical  wisdom  which  the  world  has 
seen, —^  these  shall  be  their  enduring  monument.  Nor  less 
eloquent  in  their  praise  shall  be  the  material  prosperity  which 
has  resulted  from  their  wise  and  patriotic  measures.  The 
wodd-surrounding  ocean,  whitened  with  the  sails  of  Ameri- 
can commerce,  which,  before  the  Revolution,  was  hemmed  in 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  colonial  restriction  ;  the  hundreds  of 
cities  that  line  the  coast  and  crown  the  banks  of  noble  rivers^ 
and  which  have  started  from  the  soil  since  the  establishment 
of  independence  ;  the  vast  wilderness,  whose  primeval  forests 
are  yearly  bowing  to  the  settler's  axe,  affording  a  home  to  the 
redundance  of  our  own  population  and  the  hungry  millions 
of  Europe ;  those  boundless  prairies  over  which  the  living 
wave  of  population  is  pouring  like  a  rushing  tide,  bringing 
with  it  to  the  utmost  verge  of  settlement  the  last  results  of 
mvilization,  railroads  following  the  line  of  the  rec«mt  Indian 
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trail,  electric  telegraphs  to  convey  intelligence  svheie  the 
mail-coach  was  a  thing  of  yesterday,  great  steamers  on  rivers 
and  lakes  traversed  within  a  geheration  by  the  bark  canoe, — 
these  proclaim,  in  language  more  expressive  than  inscriptions 
on  monumental  granite, — in  forms  more  significant  than  the 
sculptured  marble, — the  worth  and  the  memory  of  the  great 
and  good  men  who  sowed  in  weakness  the  harvest  which  we 
raise  in  power,  who  in  the  doubtful  elements  of  national 
greatness  which  opened  upon  them  in  a  visionary  future,  be- 
held the  germs  of  this  palmy  growth,  of  this  imperial  abun- 
dance, as  the  sculptor  beholds  in  advance  the  muscular  limbs, 
the  glowing  features,  the  triumphant  expression,  of  his  marble 
hero,  in  the  heart  of  the  shapeless  block. 

Finally,  my  friends,  let  the  recollections  of  a  common  dan- 
ger and  a  common  glory,  which  the  day  and  the  spot 
awaken,  bring  with  them  the  strengthened  love  of  a  common 
country.  The  patriotism  of  our  fathers,  and  especially  of  the 
illustrious  man  whom  we  commemorate,  was  of  the  most 
comprehensive  cast.  In  a  letter  of  the  21st  of  November, 
1774,  addressed  to  Josiah  Quincy,  another  early-lost,  devoted 
champion  of  American  liberty.  General  Warren  declares  that 
"  it  is  the  united  voice  of  America  to  preserve  their  freedom, 
or  lose  their  lives  in  defence  of  it.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
true  spirit  of  liberty  was  never  so  universally  difiused  through 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  people  in  any  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  as  it  now  is  through  all  North  America." 

On  the  day  on  which  Warren  fell,  Washington  was 
commissioned  as  "  commander-in-<5hief  of  all  the  continental 
forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  in  defence  of  American  liberty.*' 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  their  armies  in  the  field, 
commanded  by  their  favorite  generals ;  but  John  Adams  took 
the  lead  in  promoting  the  nomination  of  a  general  from  that 
part  of  the  Union  where  there  was  as  yet  no  force  embod- 
ied, eager  to  give  a  striking  proof  that  no  local  feeling 
swayed  New  England,  by  intrusting  the  command  of  her 
army,  —  for  such  it  was,  —  to  a  leader  from  the  banks  of  the 
distant  Potomac,  whom  he  already  designated  as  the  "Be- 
loved Washington."     The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of 
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Warren  were  received  with  poignaat  grief  througtiout  the 
country,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  most  brilliant 
success  on  Bunker  Hill  could  have  done  as  much  to  bind  the 
colonies  together  as  the  noble,  though  in  its  immediate  results 
unavailing,  resistance;  the  profuse,  though  at  the  time 
unprofitable,  outpouring  of  human  blood.  A  great  revolution 
must  be  inaugurated  with  a  great  sacrifice,  and  all  the  loftier 
passions  are  ennobled  by  the  purification  of  sorrow  ;  nor  is  it 
certain  that  Warren,  had  he  assumed  the  command,  and 
driven  the  enemy  back  to  his  boats,  would  have  done  aa 
much  to  kindle  a  chastised  and  resolute  enthusiasm  through- 
out the  country,  and  unite  the  colonies  in  the  impending 
struggle,  as  w^hen  he  shouldered  his  musket  and  fell  in  the 
ranks. 

And,  oh  I  my  friends,  let  the  lesson  of  fraternal  affection 
which  he  taught  us  in  his  death  be  repeated  in  the  persuasive 
silence  of  those  stony  lips*  In  his  own  heart-stirring  lan- 
guage, let  **  the  voice  of  our  fathers'  blood  cry  to  us  from  the 
ground  ; "  and  upon  this  sacred  day,  and  on  this  immortal 
hil],  let  it  proclaim  a  truce  to  sectional  alienation  and  party 
strife,  as  the  mediaeval  church  proclaimed  the  "truce  of 
God."  Wherever  else  the  elements  of  discord  may  rage,  let 
the  billows  sink  down  and  the  storm  be  hushed,  like  yonder 
placid  waves,  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill.  Here  let  the  kindly 
feelings  that  animated  our  fathers  revive  in  the  bosoms  of 
their  sons,  assured  that  ^should  "malice  domestic  or  foreign 
levy  "  invade  us  —  if  living  champions  should  fail,  that  mon- 
umental cheek  would  burn  with  the  glow  of  patriotism,  that 
marble  sword  would  leap  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  heaving 
Bods  of  Bunker  Hill  give  up  their  sheeted  regiments,  to  the 
defence  of  the  Union ! 
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Mr.  Pbbsident,  Govebhob  KihGj  Reibsidint  FitLMORi, 

Ladies  and  GektlembKj  Fmbitdb  Aim  Fellow- CrrissKNs: 
The  surpassingly  beautiful  spot  where  we  are  assembled 
this  day  is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest  We  are  met  in'  full 
view  of  the  outlet  of  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  those 
inland  seas  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  geography 
of  our  continent  We  can  almost  hear  the  roar  of  its  waters 
as  they  pltrnge,  at  yonder  world-renowned  cataract^  to  the 
lower  level  of  the  sister  lake.  The  prosperous  city,  under 
whose  immediate  auspices  we  are  assembled,  has,  within  the 
experience  of  living  men,  grown  up  from  a  small  village  on 
the  skirts  of  an  Indian  reservation,  to  be  the  busy  mart  of  a 
vast  inland  trade.  Behind  us,  uniting,  in  what  may  truly  be 
called  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimonyj  the  waters  of  the  mighty 
lakes  with  the  waters  of  the  niighty  oceaUj  enduring  monu- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  honored  sons  of  New  York,  stretches 
far  to  the  east  that  noble  canal,  which  alone,  perhaps,  among 
the  works  of  its  elassj  has  sustained  itself  in  the  competition 
with  the  railroad  and  the  locomotive.  In  front  of  us  spread 
out  the  fertile  domahis  of  a  friendly  neighboring  power,  the 
home  of  a  kindred  race,  separated  from  us  but  by  a  narrow 
stream;  a  region  to  which  we  have  closely  grappled  with 
hooks  of  steel,  or  at  least  with  hooks  of  railroad  iron,  and  the 
still  stronger  bonds  of  a  mutually  beneficial  commercial  reci- 
procity.    We  have  come  together  on  this  interesting  spot,  at 

*  An  Addmsa  deltvered  before  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
on  oceamon  of  iheir  Animal  Fair,  at  Buffalo^  Friday «  9  th  of  Oetober^  IB&T* 
VOL*  ILL  68  {W} 
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the  invitation  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
to  hold  the  farmer's  autmnnal  holiday*  From  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  Empire  State  and  her  sister  republics,  the  rail- 
roads which  have  thrown  their  vast  network  over  the  country 
have  afforded  a  ready  conveyance  to  multitudes.  Other  mul- 
tudea  have  descended  your  magnificent  lake,  in  thoae  unparal- 
leled steamers,  which,  with  scarce  an  interval  of  time,  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  bark  canoe  that  skimmed  its  surface  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  Others,  from  the  adjacent  prov- 
ince, have  crossed  that  noble  suspension  bridge,  a  wonder  of 
engineering  skill.  In  behalf  of  the  respectable  association  in 
whose  name  I  have  the  honor  to  speak,  on  this  spot  from 
which  the  simple  children  of  the  forest  have  not  yet  wholly 
disappeared,  from  whatever  quarter,  by  whatever  conveyance 
you  have  assembled,  I  bid  you  welcome.  Friends,  fellow-cit- 
izens, welcome !  The  woods  have  put  on  their  gorgeous 
robes  of  many  colors  to  receive  you;  the  vaporous  atmos- 
phere has  for  this  day  hung  up  it^  misty  veil,  to  shield  you 
from  the  too  fervid  sun;  the  sparkling  waters  of  Niagara 
River  bid  you  "  hail  and  faeewell,"  as  they  hurry  downward 
to  their  great  agony;  and  Autumn  spreads  before  you  the 
rustic  hospitality  of  her  harvest^home. 

There  is  a  temptation,  when  men  assemble  on  occasions  ol 
this  kind,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  pursuit  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  in  comparison  with  the  other  call- 
ings of  life*  When  farmers  or  merchants  or  manufacturers 
or  teachers  or  professional  men,  come  together  to  celebrate 
an  anniversary  or  an  important  event,  or  to  do  honor  to  some 
distinguished  individual,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  com^e  that 
their  particular  occupation  or  profession  should  be  repre- 
sented by  those  on  whom  the  duty  of  speaking  for  their  asso- 
ciates devolves,  as  the  most  important  profession  or  calling. 
No  great  harm  is  done  by  these  rhetorical  exaggerations, 
which  in  the  long  run  must  correct  each  other ;  and  which,  if 
they  have  the  effect  of  making  men  more  content  with  their 
own  purstdts,  are  not  very  pernicious,  even  if  they  lemain 
uncorrected. 
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Although  these  claims  which  men  set  up,  each  for  the  pai^ 
amount  importance  of  his  own  occupationj  cannot  of  course 
be  all  well  founded,  it;  may  be  maintained  that  each  of  the 
great  pursuits  of  life  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  aU 
the  rest.  Without  agriculture  aud  manufactures,  the  mer- 
chant would  have  nothing  to  transport  or  exchange.  With- 
out commerce,  the  farmer  and  the  rnanofacturer  would  be 
confined  to  a  barter  tmde,  in  a  limited  home  circle  of  demand 
and  supply.  In  this  respect,  all  the  great  pursuits  of  life  in  a 
civilized  community  may  be  deemed  of  equal  importance, 
because  they  have  each  and  all  for  their  object  to  supply 
some  one  of  the  great  wants  of  our  nature ;  because  each  is 
necessary,  to  some  extent  at  leasts  to  the  prosperity  of  eveiy 
other ;  and  because  they  are  all  brought,  by  the  natural  sym- 
pathies of  our  being,  into  an  harmonious  system,  and  form 
that  noble  and  beautiful  whole  which  we  call  civilized 
society. 

But,  without  derogating  from  the  importance  of  any  of  the 
other  pursuits  and  occupations,  we  may  safely,  I  think,  claim 
for  agriculture  in  some  respectB  a  certain  precedence  before 
them  all.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the  great  and  final  object  of 
government  to  get  twelve  impartial  and  intelLigent  men  into 
the  jury-box ;  by  which,  of  course,  is  meant  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  equal  justice  between  man  and  man  is  the  primary 
object  of  civilized  and  social  life.  But  the  teacher,  secular  or 
spiritual,  might  plausibly  urge  that  it  is  of  prior  importance 
that  the  community  should  have  the  elements,  at  least,  of 
mental  and  moral  culture,  and  be  taught  the  obbgations  of 
an  oath,  before  any  twelve  of  it^  members  should  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  justicCi  The  physician  might  contend 
that  health  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  trial  by  jury; 
and  with  greater  reason  it  might  be  claimed  for  agriculture 
that  it  supplies  the  first  want  of  our  nature ;  the  daily  call  of 
the  great  family  of  man  for  his  daily  bread — the  call  that 
must  be  answered  before  the  work  of  Ufe,  high  or  low,  can 
begin.  Plaintiff  and  defendant,  judge  and  jury,  must  break 
their  fast  before  they  meet  in  court;   and,  if  the  word  of 
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a  witty  poet  can  be  taken,  certain  very  iniportatit  conse- 
quences sometimes  happen  to  culprits,  in  order  that  jurymen 
may  get  to  their  dinners. 

But,  to  speak  in  a  more  fitting  and  serious  strain,  I  must 
confess  that  there  has  always  seemed  to  me  something 
approaching  the  sublime  in  this  view  of  agriculture,  which 
(such  is  the  etfect  of  familiarity)  does  not  produce  an  impres- 
sion on  QUI  minds  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  the  idea. 
We  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  for  granted  that  we  live 
by  a  kind  of  mechanical  necessity,  and  that  our  frames  are 
like  watches  made,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  to  go  with- 
out winding  up,  in  virtue  of  some  innate  principle  of  subsist- 
ence independent  of  our  wills;  w^hich  is  indeed  in  some 
respects  true.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  our  existence,  as 
individuals  or  communities,  must  be  kept  up  by  a  daily  sup- 
ply of  food,  directly  or  indirectly  furnished  by  agriculture; 
and  that,  if  this  supply  should  \vholly  fail  for  ten  days,  all 
this  multitudinousj  striving,  ambitions  humanity,  these  na- 
tions and  kindred  and  tribes  of  men,  would  perish  from  the 
face  of  the  earthj  by  the  most  ghastly  form  of  dissolution. 
Strike  out  of  existence  at  once  ten  days'  supply  of  eight  or 
ten  articles,  such  as  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  rice, 
millet,  the  date,  the  baaana,  and  the  bread-fruit,  with  a  half- 
dozen  others  which  serve  as  the  forage  of  the  domestic  ani* 
mals,  and  the  human  race  would  be  extinct.  The  houses  we 
inhabit,  the  raonumenta  we  erect,  the  trees  we  plant,  stand  in 
some  cases  for  ages ;  but  our  own  firames  —  the  stout  limbs, 
the  skilful  hands,  that  build  the  houses,  and  set  up  the  monu- 
ments, and  plant  the  trees  —  have  to  be  built  op,  re-created, 
every  day ;  and  this  must  be  done  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
gathered  by  agriculture.  Every  thing  else  is  luxury,  con* 
venience,  comfort  —  food  is  indispensable. 

Then  consider  the* bewildering  extent  of  this  daily  demand 
and  supply,  which  you  will  allow  me  to  place  before  you  in  m 
somewhat  coarse  mechanical  Elustration.  The  human  race 
is  usually  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  millions  of  indi- 
viduals. K  the  sustenance  of  a  portion  of  these  multitudi- 
nous millions  is  derived  from  other  sources  than  agriculture, 
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this  circumstance  is  balanced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  agricultural  produce  raised  In  excesB  of  the  total 
demand  for  food.  Let,  then,  the  thoughtful  husbandman, 
who  desiires  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  pur- 
Buitj  reliect,  when  he  gathers  his  little  flock  about  him  to  par- 
take the  morning's  meal,  that  one  thousand  millions  of  fellow 
mea  have  awakened  from  sleep  that  morning,  craving  their 
daily  bread,  with  the  same  appetite  which  reigns  at  his  fam- 
ily board ;  and  that  i:^  by  a  superior  power,  they  could  be 
gathered  together  at  the  same  hour  for  the  same  meal,  they 
would  fin  both  sides  of  five  tables  reaching  all  round  the  globe 
where  it  is  broadest,  seated  side  by  side,  and  allowing  e'lghir 
een  inches  to  each  individual ;  and  that  these  tables  are  to  be 
renewed  twice  or  thrice  every  day.  Then  let  him  consider 
that,  in  addition  to  the  food  of  the  human  race,  that  of  all  the 
humble  partners  of  man's  toil, — the  lower  animals, — is  to  be 
pjlpvided  in  like  manner*  These  all  wait  upon  agriculture, 
as  the  agent  of  that  Providence  which  giveth  them  their  meat 
in  due  season ;  and  they  probably  consume  in  the  aggregate 
Em  equal  amount  of  produce.  Finally,  let  him  add  in  imagi- 
nation to  this  untold  amount  of  daily  food  for  man  and  beast 
the  various  articles  which  are  furnished  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  soil,  for  building  materials,  furniture,  clothing,  and 
fueh 

The  grand  total  will  illustrate  the  primary  importance  of 
.agriculture,  considered  as  the  steward ^ — the  commissary  — 
charged  with  supplying  this  almost  inconceivable  daily 
demand  of  the  human  race  and  the  subject  animals  for  their 
daily  bread ;  a  want  so  imperative  and  uncompromising,  that 
death  in  its  most  agonizing  foim  is  the  penalty  of  a  failure  in 
the  supply. 

But  although  agriculture  is  clothed  with  an  importance 
which  rests  upon  the  primitive  constitution  of  our  nature, 
it  is  very  far  fiom  being  the  simple  concern  we  are  apt  to 
think  it  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  pursuit  in  life  which 
not  only  admits,  but  requires,  for  its  full  development,  more 
of  the  resources  of  science  and  art — none  which  would  bet- 
ter repay  the  pains  bestowed  upon  an  appropriate  education. 
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There  is,  I  believe,  no  exaggeration  in  stating  that  as  great 
an  amount  and  variety  of  scientific,  physical,  and  mechanical 
knowledge  is  required  for  the  most  successful  conduct  of  the 
various  operations  of  husbandry,  as  for  any  of  the  arts,  trades, 
or  professions.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  legislature  and 
the  citizens  of  the  great  State  over  which  you,  sir  (Governor 
King),  so  worthily  preside,  have  acted  most  wisely  in  making 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  an  jjistitution  expressly  for 
agricultural  education*  There  is  a  demand  for  systematic 
scientific  instruction,  from  the  very  first  steps  we  take,  not 
in  the  play-farming  of  gentlemen  of  leisure,  but  in  the  pur- 
Buit  of  husbandry  as  the  serious  business  of  life. 

In  the  first  place,  the  earth  which  is  to  be  cultivated, 
instead  of  being  either  a  uniforni  or  a  homogeneous  mass, 
is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  materials,  differing  in  different 
places,  and  possessing  different  chemical  and  agricultural 
properties  and  qualities,  A  few  of  these  elements,  and 
especially  clay,  lime,  and  sand,  predominate,  usually  inters 
mixed  to  some  extent  by  nature,  and  capable  of  being  so 
mingled  and  treated  by  art  as  to  produce  a  vastly  increased 
fertility.  The  late  Lord  Leicester  in  England,  better  known 
as  IVIr,  Coke,  first  carried  out  tliis  idea  on  a  large  scale,  and 
more  than  doubled  the  productive  value  of  his  great  estates 
in  Norfolk  by  claying  his  light  soils.  To  conduct  opera- 
tions of  this  kind,  some  knowledge  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  chemistry  is  required.  The  enrichment  of  the  earth 
by  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances  is  the  most 
familiar  operation  perhaps  in  husbandry;  but  it  is  only 
fiince  its  scientific  principles  have  been  explored  by  Davy 
and  Liebig,  that  the  great  practical  improvements  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture  have  taken  place.  It  is  true  that  the 
almost  boundless  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  supersedes  for 
the  present,  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  the  importance  of 
artificial  enrichments  I  inquired  last  spring  of  a  friend  living 
in  a  region  of  this  kind,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  how  they 
contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulation  of  the  farm-yard,  (a 
Btrange  question  it  will  seem  to  farmers  in  this  part  of  the 
world,)  and  he  answered,  "  By  carting  it  down  to  the  river's 
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side,  and  emptying  it  into  the  stream."  In  another  portion 
of  the  western  countryj  where  I  had  seen  hemp  growing 
vigorously  about  thirty  years  ago,  I  found  that  wheat  was 
now  the  prevaUiiig  crop,  I  was  informed  that  the  land  was 
originally  so  rich  as  to  be  adapted  only  for  hemp,  but  had 
now  become  poor  enough  for  wheat. 

These,  however,  are  not  instances  of  a  permanent  and 
normal  condition  of  things.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
Union,  especially  in  those  portions  wliich  have  been  for 
some  time  under  cultivation,  the  annual  exhaustion  must 
be  restored  by  the  annual  renovation  of  the  soil.  To  accom- 
plish this  object,  of  late  years  every  branch  of  science,  every 
resource  of  the  laboratory,  every  kingdom  of  nature,  has 
been  placed  under  contribution.  Battle  fields  have  been  dug 
over  for  the  bones  of  their  victims"  Geology  has  furnished 
lime,  gypsum,  and  marl;  Commerce  has  explored  the  remot- 
est seas  for  guano,  and  has  called  loudly  on  Diplomacy  to 
assist  her  efforts ;  Chemistry  has  been  tasked  for  the  produc- 
tions of  compounds,  which,  in  the  progress  of  science,  may 
supersede  those  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  that  are  pre- 
pared by  nature.  The  nutritive  principles  developed  by  de- 
caying animal  and  vegetable  organisations  are  universally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  material  world,  and  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is  to  prepare  them  artificially  on  the  large  scale,  cheap 
enough  for  general  use.  In  the  mean  time  the  most 
simple  and  familiar  processes  of  enrichment,  with  the  aid 
of  mechanical  power  and  a  moderate  application  of  capital^ 
are  producing  the  most  astonishing  results.  The  success 
which  has  attended  Mr.  Mechi^s  operations  in  England  is 
familiar  to  us  aU.  By  the  application  of  natural  fertiliaing 
liquids,  sprinkled  by  a  steam-engine  over  his  fields,  they  have 
been  madp  to  produce,  it  is  said,  seven  annual  crops  of  heavy 
grass. 

Simple  water  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  fertilizers,  and  in 
some  countries  irrigation,  carried  on  with  no  moderate  degree 
of  hydraulic  skill,  is  the  basis  of  their  husbandry.  While 
walking,  on  one  occasion,  with  the  late  Loid  Ashburton,  in 
his  delightful  grounds  in  Hampshire,  Just  before  he  departed 
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on  Ma  special  mission  to  this  country^  in  one  of  the  intervals 
of  OTUr  earnest  conference  on  the  Northeastern  Boondary,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  expended  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling 
in  condncting  round  his  fields  the  waters  of  the  little  river— 
the  Itchen,  1  think  —  that  flows  throngh  the  property,  and 
that  it  wai?  money  well  laid  out.  Pardon  me  the  digression 
of  a  moment  to  say  that  I  could  not  but  honor  the  disinter- 
ested patriotism  which  led  this  kind-hearted,  upright,  and  in- 
telligent man,  at  an  advanced  age  (with  nothing  on  earth  to 
gain  or  desire,  and  with  every  thing  of  reputation  to  risk),  to 
leave  the  earthly  paradise  in  which  I  visited  him,  and  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  the  winter  in  a  sailing  vessel  {his  voyage  was 
of  fifty-one  days),  to  do  his  part  in  adjusting  a  controversy 
which  had  seriously  menaced  the  peace  of  the  two  countries. 
The  famous  water-meadows  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at 
CUpstone,  have  been  often  described,  where  the  same 
operation  has  been  performed  on  a  still  more  extensive 
scale.  Mr.  Colman's  interesting  volumes  on  European  agri- 
culture contain  accounts  of  other  works  of  this  kind,  but 
I  confine  myself  to  those  which  have  fallen  under  my  own 
obsenp^ation. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  operations  in  which  agriculture  calls 
for  the  aid  of  well-instructed  skill  That  moisture,  which,  in 
moderation  is  the  great  vehicle  of  vegetable  nourishment, 
may  exist  in  excess.  Vast  tracts  of  land  are  lost  to  hus- 
bandry in  this  country,  which  might  be  reclaimed  by  dykea 
and  embankments,  or  become  fertile  by  drainage.  Land  is 
yet  too  abundant  and  cheap  in  America  to  admit  of  great 
expenditures  in  this  way,  except  in  very  limited  localities; 
but  the  time  will  no  doubt  come  when,  in  the  populous  por- 
tions of  the  country,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
cities,  the  sunken  marshes  which  now  stretch  along,  our  coast 
will  be  reclaimed  from  the  ocean,  as  in  Holland ;  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  the  interior,  now  given  up  to  alder  swamps 
and  cranberry  meadows,  he  clothed  with  grass  and  corn. 
There  are  few  farms  of  any  size  in  the  country  which  do  not 
contain  waste  spots  of  this  kind  —  the  harbor  of  turtles,  frogBf 
and  serpents  —  which  might  be  brought,  at  moderate  expense 
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and  some  hydraulic  skill,  into  cultivation.  Other  extensive 
tracts  are  awaiting  the  time  when  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  enhanced  value  of  land  will  bear  the  expense  of 
costly  operations  in  engineering.  The  marshes  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  probably 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  superficies  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  redeemed  by 
artificial  means  from  the  ocean -^  a  considerable  tract,  cov- 
ered by  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  within  a  few  years.  Now,  if  we 
could  add  a  new  territory  to  the  Union,  as  large  as  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  by  the  peaceful  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, it  would  be  a  species  of  amiexaHon  to  which  I  for 
one  should  make  no  objection.-  All  the  resources*  of  science 
have  been  called  into  operation  in  that  country,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  separate  department  of  the  government,  to  sus- 
tain the  hydraulic  works  which  protect  it  jBx)m  the  ocean. 
The  state  of  things  is  similar  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Bedfordshire.  All  the  spare  revenues  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  have  been  appropriated  for  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  low  grounds  on  the  coast  of  that  country,  once 
the  abode  of  the  powerful  Etruscan  confederacy,  which  ruled 
Italy  before  the  ascendancy  of  the  Romans,  now  and  for  ages 
past  a  malarious,  uninhabitable  waste. 

But  when  science  and  art  have  done  their  best  for  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  they  have  but  commenced  their  opera- 
tions in  the  lowest  department  of  agriculture.  They  have 
dealt  thus  far  only  with  what  we  caU  lifeless  nature,  though  I 
apply  that  word  with  reluctance  to  the  genial  bosom  of  our 
mother  earth,  from  which  every  thing  that  germinates  draws 
its  life  and  appropriate  nourishment  Still,  however,  we  take 
a  great  step  upward,  when,  in  pursuing  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, we  ascend  from  mineral  and  inorganic  substances  to 
vegetable  organization.  We  now  enter  a  new  world  of  agri- 
cultural research ;  the  mysteries  of  assimilation,  growth,  and 
decay  ;  of  seed-time  and  harvest ;  the  life,  the  death,  and  the 
reproduction,  of  the  vegetable  world.  Here  we  still  need 
the  light  of  science,  but  rather  to  explore  and  reveal  thpn  to 
imitate  the   operations  of  nature.     The  skilful   agricultural 
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chemist  can  mingle  soils  and  compound  fertilizing  phos- 
phates ;  but,  with  all  his  apparatus  and  all  his  re-agents,  it  is 
beyond  his  power  to  fabricate  the  humblest  leaf.  He  can 
give  ypn,  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  the  component 
elements  of  wheat;  he  can  mingle  those  elements  in  due  pro- 
portion in  his  laboratory;  but  to  manufacture  a  single  kernel, 
endowed  with  living,  reproductive  powder,  is  as  mi^ch  beyond 
his  skill  as  to  create  a  "world. 

Vegetable  life,  therefore,  requires  a  new  course  of  study 
and  instruction.  The  adaptation  of  particular  plants  to  par- 
ticular soils  and  their  treatment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  their  nutritive  powers  as  food  for  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  the  laws  of  germination  and  growth,  the  influences 
of  climate,  the  possible  range  of  iraprovability  in  cereal  grains 
and  fruits,  are  topics  of  vast  importance.  The  knowledge  — 
for  the  most  part  empirical  —  already  possessed  upon  these 
points,  is  the  accumulation  of  the  ages  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  each  of  which  has  added  to 
the  list  its  generous  fniit,  its  nutritive  grain,  its  esculent  root, 
its  textile  fibre,  its  brilliant  tincture,  its  spicy  bark,  its  exhila- 
rating juice,  its  aromatic  essence,  its  fragrant  gum,  its  inflam- 
mable oil;  some  so  long  ago  that  the  simple  gratitude  of  in- 
fant humanity  ascribed  them  to  the  gift  of  the  gods,  while 
others  have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized 
world  in  the  historical  period,  and  others  have  been  presented 
to  mankind  by  our  own  continent.  No  one  can  tell  when 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  millet,  apples,  pears,  and  plums  were 
first  cultivated  in  Europe;  but  eberriea  and  peaches  were 
brought  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Persia  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  republic;  the  culture  of  silk  was  introduced  from  the 
East  in  the  reign  of  Justinian;  cotton  and  sugar  became 
extensively  used  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages ;  maize,  the 
potato,  tobacco,  cocoa,  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  are  the  indig- 
enous growth  of  this  country.  Tea  and  coff'ee,  though  pro- 
ductions of  the  Old  World,  were  first  known  in  Western 
Europe  about  two  centuries  ago;  and  India  rubber  and  gutta 
percha,  as  useful  as  any  but  the  cereals,  have  been  introduced 
in  oui:  own  day. 
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There  is  much  reasoo  to  believe,  as  onr  intercourse  irith 
Eastern  Asia,  Polynesia,  and  Australia  increases,  that  new 
vegetable  products  will  become  known  to  us,  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  for  food,  medicine,  and  clothing- 
Many,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  only  in  the  writings  of 
travellers  and  botanists,  will  unquestionably  be  domcsticateA 
The  most  interesting  experiments  are  in  progress  on  the 
sugar-canes  of  Africa  and  China ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  doubt 
that  the  most  important  additions  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
be  made  to  our  vegetable  treasures  from  the  latter  country. 
China,  like  North  America,  forms  the  eastern  shore  of  a  great 
ocean,  with  a  cold  north-western  region  in  the  rear*  Its  cli- 
mate, under  |imilar  local  conditions,  closely  resembles  our 
own;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  whatever  grows 
there  will  grow  here,  A  somewhat  curious  illustration  of 
this  is  found  in  the  plant  ging-seng,  to  which  the  Chinese  for- 
merly attached,  perhaps  still  attach,  such  a  superstitious 
value.  Its  bifurcated  root,  as  they  thought,  symbolized 
humanity,  which  indeed  it  does,  as  weU  as  Falstaff's  "  forked 
radish;"  and  hence  the  name  ging-seng,  or  "man-plant," 
They  called  it  "  the  pure  spirit  of  the  earth,"  and  the  "  plant 
that  gives  immortality."  They  deemed  it  the  exclusiv^e  pro- 
duct of  the  central  flowery  kingdom,  a  panacea  Ibr  every 
form  of  disease,  cheaply  bought  for  its  weight  in  silver.  A 
Jesuit  missionary  to  China,  Lafitau,  being  transferred  to 
America  early  in  the  last  century,  discovered  the  preeioui* 
plant  in  our  own  woods,  where,  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  it  abounds.  It  began  to  be  exported  by  the  French 
to  China,  and  after  the  commencement  of  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  that  country,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  this  much-prized  root  was  sent  in  great  quanti- 
ties to  Canton,  and,  much  to  the  perplexity  and  disgust  of 
the  mandarins,  became  literally  a  drug  in  the  market,  losing 
most  of  its  mysterious  efficacy,  in  proportion  aa  It  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  the  outside  barbarians* 

But,  without  wandering  so  far  for  additions  entirely  novel 
which  may  be  expected  to  our  vegetable  stores,  I  cannot  but 
regard  what  may  be  called  organic  husbandry  as   one  of 
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the  richest  departments  of  science,  and  one  which  is  as  yet 

almost  wholly  in  its  infancy.  What  wonders  are  revealed 
to  us  by  the  microscope  in  the  structure  and  growth  of 
the  seed  I  —  the  instinct,  so  to  say,  of  radicle  and  pinmule, 
which  bids  one  seek  the  ground,  and  the  other  shoot  up 
toward  the  air;  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  w^hich,  examined 
under  a  high  magnify iiig  power,  in  a  succulent  plant  —  the 
Calla,  for  instance  —  resembles  a  flowing  stream  of  liquid 
silver  —  a  spectacle,  in  these  days  of  "suspension,'*  to  make 
a  man's  mouth  water ;  the  curious  confectionary  that  secretes 
sugar  and  gluten  and  starch  and  oil,  and  woody  fibre,  and 
flower  and  fruit  and  leaf  and  bark  from  the  same  elements 
in  earth  and  air,  differing  in  each  diflering  plant,  though 
standing  side  by  side  in  the  same  soil;  in  a  word,  the  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  this  aimual  creation, ^ — for  such  it  is,— 
as  miraculous  as  that  by  which  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
and  earth  and  sea  and  man  were  first  formed  by  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence! 

And  who  shall  hmit  the  progress  of  science,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  service  of  man,  in  this  boundless  field?  The 
grafting  of  generous  fruits  on  barren  stocks  is  as  old  as  Euro- 
pean civihzation;  but  the  artificial  hybridization  of  flowers 
and  fruits  is  a  recent  practice,  which  has  ahready  filled  our 
conservatories  with  the  most  beautiful  fiowers,  and  our 
graperies  and  gardens  with  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruit 
When  reasoning  man  does  with  science  and  skill  what  has 
been  hitherto  left  to  the  winds  and  the  bees,  the  most  im- 
portant residts  may  be  anticipated.  Modern  chemistry  has 
shown  that  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  not  one  simple  opera- 
tion, but  that  different  ingredients  in  the  soil,  and  different 
fertilizing  substances,  afford  the  appropriate  nourishment  to 
different  portions  of  the  plant  This  discovery  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  higher  operations  of 
horticulture  and  pomologj% 

The  culture  of  the  grape  and  the  manufacture  of  w^ine 
have  already  become  considerable  branches  of  industry,  and 
afford  great  scope  for  the  application  of  chemical  knowledge. 
The  vineyardit  in   the   neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  and  St 
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Louis,  though  limited  in  extent,  already  bear,  in  other  re- 
spects, a  creditable  compELrison  with  those  of  Europe,  All 
the  processes  of  maiiufactnre  rival  those  of  the  province  of 
Champagne  and  the  Rhine,  both  in  integrity  and  skill  —  a 
remark  which  I  venture  to  make  from  some  opportunities  of 
personal  comparison.  Time^  no  doubt,  will  eventually  bring 
to  light  a  belt  of  territory —  probably  in  the  interior,  or  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  continent  (for  we  do  not  find  wine 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Asia)  —  which  will  equal  the  most 
delicate  vintagep  of  Burgundyj  Bordeaux,  or  Xeres* 

Nor  is  it  less  probable  that  many  vegetable  products  now 
imported  from  foreign  countries  will  be  naturalized  here.  It 
is  but  a  century  since  the  first  experiments  were  made  on  the 
American  continent  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  cotton ;  and 
there  is  no  icasou  to  doubt  that  whatever  the  Old  World  pTO* 
duces  will  flourish  within  the  same  isothermal  lines  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  recent  agricultural  reports  from  the  Patent 
OflHice  contain  very  important  indications  and  suggestions  on 
this  branch  of  husbandry. 

The  condition  of  our  native  forests  opens  another  broad 
field  of  inquiry  in  agricultural  science,  under  three  very  strik- 
ing aspects.  The  extensive  prairies  of  the  Westj  denuded  of 
wood  for  an  unknown  length  of  time,  and  under  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  not  perhaps  certainly  made  out,  await  from 
the  settler's  skill  and  industry  those  plantations  which  add  so 
much  to  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  Boil,  and  contribute 
so  materially  to  the  service  of  man.  In  the  mean  time  it 
is  a  very  important  question,  in  a  broad  region  of  the  West, 
whether  any  thing  cheaper  and  more  efiectual  than  the  Osage 
orange  ( Madura)  can  be  found  for  fencing.  In  other  portions 
of  the  country  a  condition  of  things  exists,  the  precise  reverse 
of  that  just  described;  and  immense  tracts  of  native  forest, 
covering  the  land  for  hundreds  of  miles  with  a  matted,  im- 
pervious, repultjive  wilderness,  form  a  very  serious  impedi- 
ment to  cultivationj  and  constitute  one  of  the  great  hardr 
ships  which  attend  the  pioneer  of  settlement.  The  opening 
of  railroads  through  extensive  districts  of  this  description, 
with  the  intense  demand  for  land,  caused  in  part  by  the 
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unexampled  emigration  from  Europe,  will  probably  lead  to 
new  applications  of  steam-power,  machinery,  and  capital,  in 
the  first  clearing  of  the  land ;  and  thus  materially  facilitate 
the  process  of  bringing  it  into  cultivation.  In  the  mean 
time,  in  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
some  backward  steps  to  take.  The  clothing  of  the  sterile 
hill-sides  and  barren  plains  with  wood  is  an  object  of  great 
interest.  The  work  of  destruction  has  been  carried  on 
without  sufficient  discrimination.  Too  little  thought  has 
been  had  of  that  noblest  spectacle  in  the  vegetable  world, 
plantations  of  iTees  for  ornament  and  shade ;  too  little  consid- 
eration for  a  permanent  supply  of  the  demand  for  timber  and 
fuel 

Every  topic  to  which  I  have  thus  hastily  alluded,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vegetable  kingdoms  of  nature,  suggests  inquiry 
for  the  naturalistj  in  some  department  of  his  studies,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  some 
of  the  European  universities,  especially  those  in  Germany. 

The  insects  and  vermin  injurious  to  vegetation  present 
another  curious  and  difficult  subject  of  inquiry,  A  very 
considerable  part  of  every  crop  of  grain  and  fruit  is  planted 
not  for  the  mouths  of  our  children,  but  for  the  fly,  the  cur- 
culio,  and  the  canker-wormj  or  some  other  of  these  pests  of 
husbandry.  Science  has  done  something,  and  will  no  doubt 
do  more,  to  alleviate  the  plague.  It  has  already  taught  us 
not  to  wage  equal  war  on  the  wheat-fty,  and  the  parasite 
which  preys  upon  it ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  eventually  per- 
suade those  who  need  the  lesson,  that  a  few  peas  and  cher- 
ries are  well  bestowed  by  way  of  dessert  on  the  cheerful  little 
warblers  who  turn  our  gardens  into  concert-rooms,  and  do  so 
much  to  aid  us  in  the  warfare  against  the  grubs  and  caterpil- 
lars, which  form  their  principal  meal. 

Agriculture  is  looking  anxiously  to  science  for  information 
on  the  nature  and  remedies  of  the  formidable  disease  which 
has  of  late  years  destroyed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  potato 
crop.  The  naturalist  who  shall  solve  that  problem  will  stand 
high  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race. 

Closely  connected  with  this  department  of  agriculture  is 
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another,  in  which  the  modern  arts  have  made  great  progressi 
and  in  which  inventive  sagacity  is  still  dlUgentiy  and  succeas- 
fully  employed*  I  refer  to  agricaltural  machinery — ^im- 
proved implements  of  husbandry.  This  is  a  field  in  which 
the  creative  powers  of  the  mind  seem  to  be  at  work  with  an 
activity  never  before  equaUed,  and  which  is  likely  to  produce 
more  important  resylts  in  this  than  in  any  other  ■  country, 
The  supply  of  labor  in  the  United  States  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  demand,  as  it  can  rarely  do  in  a  new  country,  where 
strong  temptations  exist  for  enterprising  attempts  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  This  state  of  things  has  furnished  very 
powerful  inducements  for  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  implenientSj  and  the  proverbial  ingenuity  of 
our  countrymen  has  been  turned,  with  great  success^  in  that 
direction.  Your  exhibition  grounds  fully  justify  this  remark. 
Even  the  good  old  plough  has  become  almost  a  new  machine 
in  its  various  novel  forms ;  and  other  implements  of  the  most 
ingenious  contrivance  and  efficient  action  have  been  invented. 
The  cultivator,  the  horse-rake,  the  mowing-machine,  the 
reaper,  and  the  threshing-machine,  are  daily  comixig  into  use 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  producing  the  most  important 
economy  of  labor*  Successful  attempts  are  making  to  work 
them  by  steam.  It  was  said  long  ago  of  the  cotton-gin,  by 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  had  doubled  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  cot- 
ton-growing region;  and  the  mowing-machine,  the  reaper, 
and  the  threshing- machine  are  destined,  almost  to  the  same 
extent,  to  alleviate  the  severest  labors  of  the  farmer's  year 
The  fame  of  the  reaper  is  not  confined  to  this  hemisphere. 
At  the  great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  ali  Nations,  in 
London,  in  1851,  it  mainly  contributed  to  enable  American 
art  to  hold  up  her  head  in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world,* 

*  The  firet  of  the  following  extt^acli  ia  copied  from  the  Boaion  Tyaveilrr  of 
the  23d  September,  1857;  the  a^cood  from  a  recent  number  of  the  London 
Illustrated  News.  I  have  no  mean«  of  verifying  the  a^jcuraey  of  the  state- 
ments :  — 

"Agriculture  at  toe  West,  — The  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  entet^ 
prise  of  the  emigrants  and  spet-uktorsi  have  led  to  the  btro'ltK'tiori  of  more 
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But  there  is  still  another  department  of  agriculture,  which 
opens  the  door  to  research  of  a  higher  order,  and  deals  with 
finer  eletnent=i, —  I  mean  that  which  regards  the  dornestic  ani* 
mals  attached  to  tlie  service  of  man,  and  which  are  of  such 
inestimable  importance  as  the  direct  partners  of  his  labors,  ab 
furnishing  ojie  of  the  great  articles  of  his  food,  and  as  a  prin- 
cipal rescouree  for  restoring  the  exhausted  fertility  of  the  soiL 
In  the  remotest  ages  of  aiitiquityj  into  which  the  torch  of  his- 

labor-saving  uiachiDerj'  upon  the  farma  in  our  Western  States  than  any- 
ifhere  else  in  the  world.  A  comispondent  of  tho  Cincinnati  DaUy  Gazeiit 
aavs,  among  other  improvements,  steam-power  thre^hing-mat'bines  are  fast 
CHoniinn;  into  u5i'.  The  writer  describes  one  be  had  juat  seen  in  operation  on 
tbe  tarai  of  Dr,  Watts,  in  ChiMieothe.  The  wheat  fields  on  this  fftrm  cover, 
the  present  year,  three  hnndi*ed  and  eighty-seven  acres,  which  bave  pro- 
duced some  eight  or  ten  thousand  bushels  of  grmn*  He  found  the  threshing 
^ound  yGjy  much  like  a  village  of  straw-ricks,  in  the  midst  of  wliich  was  a 
puffing  engine,  making  the  wheels  of  a  machine  flvi  while  men,  horses,  oxen, 
and  wagons  were  kept  busy  supplying  its  wants.  The  machine,  and  thi^e 
men  to  tend  it,  are  furnished  for  five  cents  a  bushel  threshed.  The  con- 
Bumption  of  wood  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  cords  per  day,  at  two  dollars 
and  a  half  per  cord.  The  price  of  farm  labor  there  now  m  one  dollar  per 
day  and  board. 

**  The  machine^  when  in  active  operation,  threshed  two  bushels  a  minute^ 
and  on  an  average  threshes  seven  hundred  bushels  a  day.  This  is  the 
work  of  seventy  men  in  the  old  way  of  threshing  by  tlad*  The  piioprietor  of 
the  machine  had  more  applications  than  he  could  supply,  and  his  next 
engagements  were  for  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  grmni  owued  by  ^yfi  propri- 
etorsj  and  yet  this  is  not  one  of  tbe  great  wheat  counties  of  the  State.  Agri- 
cultural uiachinery  of  all  kinds  is  extending  rapidly  through  the  W^eat  The 
county  of  Pickaway  now  employs  three  hundred  and  fifty  mowing  and  reap- 
ing-machines, Some  of  the  interior  counties  have  great  manufacturing 
establishmeulfi  for  this  machinery." 


"  A  corref^pondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  sap,  that,  being  in  Rock 
county,  Illiuois,  in  the  middle  of  August^  1857,  be  went  up  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  called  Mount  Zion,  six  miles  from  Janesvitle,  and  counted  on  the  sur- 
rounding plain  one  hundred  and  fitly  four-horse-power  reaping  machines^ 
busily  cutting  down  wheat.  There  were  a  thousand  men,  women,  and  boy* 
following,  binding  and  shocking  up  the  golden  sheaves.  It  was  a  sighl 
worth  seeing  to  behold  the  grain  falling,  and  gathered  up  at  the  rare  of  two 
hundred  acres  per  hour." 
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to]y  throws  not  the  faintest  gleam  of  light^a.amall  number, 
selected  from  the  all  but  numberless  races  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, were  adopted  by  domestication  into  the  family  of  man. 
So  skilful  and  exhaustive  was.  this  selection,  that  thxee  thou- 
sand years  of  experience,  during  which  Europe  and  America 
have  been  settled  by  civilized  races  of  men,  have  not  added  to 
the  number.  It  is  somewhat  humbling  to  the  pride  of  our 
rational  nature  to  consider  how  much  of  our  civilization  rests 
on  this  partnership ;  how  helpless  we  should  be,  deprived  of 
the  horse,  the  ox,  the  cow,  the  sheep,,  the  swine,  the  goat,  the 
ass,  the  reindeer,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
poultry.  In  the  warmer  regions,  this  list  is  enlarged  by  the 
elephant,  the  llama,  and  the  camel,  the  two  last  nanied  of 
which,  it  is  not  unlikely,  will  be  extensively  introduced  in  our 
own  country. 

It  may  be  said  of  this  subject,  as  of  that  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  that  it  is  a  science  of  itself^  No  branch  of 
husbandry  has,  within  the  last  century,  engaged  more  of  the 
attention  of  farmers,  theoretical  and  practical,  than  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  domestic,  animals,  and.  in  none 
perhaps  has  the  attention  thus  bestowed  been  \>etter  repaid. 
By  judicious  selection  and  mixtures  of  ihe  parent  stock,  and 
by  intelligence  and  care  in  the  training  and  nourishing  of  the 
young  animals,  the  improved  breeds  of  .the  present  day  differ 
probably  almost  as  much  from  their  predecessors  a  hundred 
years  ago,  as  we  may  suppose  the  entire  races  of  domesti- 
cated animals  do  from  the  wild  stocks  from  which  they  are 
descended. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  utmost  limit  of 
improvement  has  been  reached  in  this  direbtion.  Deriving 
our  improved  animals,  as  we  generally  do,  firom  Europe, 
that  is,  from  a  climate  differing  materially  firom  our  own, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  experience  will 
lead  to  the  production  of  a  class  of  animals  better  adapted 
to  the  peculiarities  of  our  seasons  than  any  of  the  ti^ansat- 
lantic  varieties  as  they  now  exist  The  bare  repetition  of  the 
words,  draft,  speed,  endurance,  meat,  milk,,  butter,  cheese,  and 
wool  will  suggest  the  vast  importance  of  continued  experi- 
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ments  on  this  subject,  guided  by  all  the  lights  of  physiologi- 
cal science. 

Among  the  most  prominent  desiderata^  in  what  may  be 
called  animal  hnsbandry,  may  be  mentioned  an  improved 
state  of  veterinary  science  in  this  country.  While  the  anat- 
omy of  the  lower  animals  is  substantially  the  same  as  man's, 
theii  treatment  when  diseased,  or  overtaken  by  accidents,  is 
left  ahnost  wholly  to  uneducated  empiricism.  It  rarely,  I 
may  say  never,  happensj  that  the  substantial  farmer  has  not 
considerable  property  invested  in  live-stockj  to  say  nothing 
of  the  personal  attachment  he  often  feels  for  some  of  his 
favorites — ^  horse  or  cow  or  dog.  But  when  their  frames, 
as  delicately  organized  and  as  sensitive  as  our  own,  are 
attacked  by  disease,  or  they  meet  with  a  serious  accident, 
they  are  of  necessity  in  most  parts  of  the  country  committed 
to  the  care  of  persons  wholly  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, or  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  and  whose  skill 
is  comprehended  in  a  few  mde  traditionary  operations  and 
nostrums.  There  are  few  of  us,  I  suppose,  who  have  not  had 
some  painful  experience  on  this  subject,  both  in  our  pockets 
and  OUT  feelings.  The  want  of  veterinary  institutions,  and 
of  a  class  of  well-educated  practitioners,  is  yet  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

This  hasty  survey  of  the  different  branches  of  agriculture, 
imperfect  as  practical  men  must  regard  it,  has,  I  think,  shown 
that  it  opens  a  wide  field  for  scientific  research,  and  demands 
an  appropriate  education.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  all  respects  a  lib- 
eral pursuit,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be  regarded  by  the  com- 
munity. It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  public  opinion  in 
America  should  undergo  some  change  in  this  respect.  There 
is  no  want  of  empty  compliments  to  the  "  independent  yeo- 
manry" at  public  festivals  and  electioneering  assemblages. 
When  the  popular  ear  is  to  be  tickled,  and  the  popular 
Buftrage  conciliated,  the  "substantial  farmer"  is  sure  to  be 
addressed  in  honeyed  phrase;  but  the  most  superficial  obser- 
vation  of  society  shows  that  the  learned  professions,  as  they 
are  denominated,  —  the  various  kinds  of  "business,"  as  it  h 
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significantly  called,  as  if  people  could  not  busp  themselves  to 
any  purpose,  except  in  some  kind  of  traffic^  —  and,  in  prefer- 
ence to  both  or  in  conjunction  with  bothy  political  employ- 
ment, are  regarded  as  the  enviable  purBuit3  of  life.  It  is  not 
altogether  so  in  the  country  from  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  America  are  descended.  In  England,  the  ultimate 
object  of  a  liberal  ambition  is  the  ownership  of  a  handsome 
landed  property^  and  the  actual  management  by  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  Great  fortunes,  how- 
ever acquired,  are  almost  sure  to  be  invested  in  g^eat  landed 
estates  Whether  employed  in  the  professions  or  in  com- 
merce, men  escape  from  city  life  as  from  confinement^  and 
the  country-seat  is  generally  the  family  mansion. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  manifold  importance  of 
great  commercial  towns  in  our  social  system.  They  are  not 
the  mere  result  of  calculation ;  they  grow  up  by  an  irresisti- 
ble necessity.  The  intense  life  which  springs  from  their  stern 
competition  undoubtedly  performs  a  most  important  office  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  faculties  are  sharpened  by 
the  direct  contact  and  collision  of  kindred  minds.  The  great 
accumulations  of  capital,  which  almost  exdusively  take  place 
in  commerce  and  the  occupations  connected  with  it,  exercise 
an  all-powerfiJ  influence  in  the  community,  and  are  felt  in 
all  its  enterprises.  The  mcml  sympathies  gather  warmth  and 
force  from  the  generous  contagion  of  congenial  natures.  But 
society  is  in  its  happiest  state  when  town  and  country  act 
and  react  upon  each  other  to  mutual  advantage ;  when  the 
simpler  manners  and  purer  tastes  of  rural  Ufe  are  brought  to 
invigorate  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis,  and  when 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  wealth  acquired  in  the  city  flows  back, 
and  is  invested  in  landed  improvements ;  transferring  culti- 
vated tastes  and  liberal  arts  from  crowded  avenues  and  ring- 
ing pavements  to  the  open,  healthful  country,  and  connecting 
them  with  its  substantial  interests  and  calm  pursuits. 

In  acknowledging,  as  I  do  most  chcerfuUy,  the  important 
relations  of  city  life  and  commercial  pursuits  to  the  entire 
social  system  of  the  country,  I  leave  of  com^e  out  of  the 
account —  I  have  no  words  but  of  abhorrence  for  them  —  th© 
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organized  conspiracies,  swindling,  and  plunder,  which  exist 
side  by  side  with  the  legitimate  transactions  of  the  stock- 
exchange.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  perplexing  anomalies  of 
modern  life  and  manners,  that,  while  avowed  and  thus  far 
honest  gambling  (if  I  may  connect  those  words)  is  driven  by 
public  opiiiion  and  the  law  to  seclude  itself  from  obser\^atioii 
within  carefully  tyled  doors,  there  to  fool  away  it&  hundreds, 
perhaps  its  thousands,  in  secret  —  discredited,  infamous  — 
blasted  by  the  anathemas  of  deserted,  heart-broken  wives  and 
beggared  children  —  subject  at  all  times  to  the  fell  swoop  of 
the  police — the  licensed  gambling  of  the  brokers'  board  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  face  of  day  j  its  pretended  sale«  of  what  it  does 
not  own,  its  pretended  purchases  of  what  it  does  not  expect 
to  pay  for,  are  chronicled  in  the  public  prints  to  the  extent 
of  millions  in  the  course  of  a  season,  for  the  cruel  and  dishon* 
est  purpose  of  frightening  innocent  third  parties  into  the  ruin- 
ous sacrifice  of  bond  fide  property,  and  thus  making  a  guilty 
profit  out  of  the  public  distress  and  the  ruin  of  thousands^ 

I  do  not  claim  for  agricultural  life  in  modern  times  the 
Arcadian  simplicity  of  the  heroic  ages;  but  it  is  capablci 
with  the  aid  of  popular  education  and  the  facilities  of  inter- 
commmiication,  of  being  made  a  pursuit  more  favorable  than 
city  life  to  that  average  degree  of  virtue  and  happiness,  to 
which  we  may  reasonably  aspire  in  the  present  im]3erfect 
stage  of  being.  For  the  same  reason  that  our  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  are  urged  to  the  highest  point  of  culture 
by  the  intense  competition  of  the  large  towns,  the  contagion 
of  vice  and  crime  produces  in  a  crowded  population  a  deprav* 
ity  of  character  from  which  the  more  thinly  inhabited  coun- 
try, though  far  enough  from  being  immaculate,  is  compara- 
tively free.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  tenure  on  which 
the  land  is  owned  and  tilled  —  that  is,  the  average  condition 
of  the  agricultural  masses  —  decides  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple. It  is  true  that  the  compact  organization,  the  control  of 
capital,  the  concentrated  popular  talent,  the  vigorous  press, 
the  agitable  temperament  of  the  large  towns,  give  them  an 
inrtuence  out  of  proportion  to  numbers  ;  but  this  is  less  the 
case   in  the  United  States  than  in  most  foreign   comitries, 
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where  the  land  is  held  in  large  masses  by  a  few  powerful 
landholders.  Divided  as  it  is  in  this  country  into  small  or 
moderate-sized  farms,  owned  for  the  most  part  and  tilled  by 
a  class  of  fairly  educated,  independent,  and  intelligent  propri- 
etors, the  direct  influence  of  large  towns  on  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  far  less  considerable  than  in  Europe.  Paris  can  at  all 
times  make  a  revolution  in  France ;  but  not  even  your  impe- 
rial metropolis  could  make  a  revolution  in  the  United  States. 
What  the  public  character  loses  in  concentration  and  energy 
by  this  want  of  metropolitan  centralization,  is  more  than 
gained,  by  the  country,  in  the  virtuous  mediocrity,  the  decent 
frugality,  the  healthfulness,  the  social  tranquillity,  of  private 
life.  I  trust  I  do  full  justice  to  the  elegant  refinements,  the 
liberal  institutions,  the  noble  chanties,  the  creative  industries, 
the  world-encompassing  energy,  of  the  cities ;  but  the  profuse 
expenditure  of  the  prosperous,  the  unfathomed  wretchedness 
of  the  destitute,  the  heaven-defying  profligacy  of  the  corrupt| 
the  insane  spirit  of  speculation,  the  frantic  haste  to  become 
rich,  the  heartless  dissipations  of  fashionable  life,  the  growing 
ferocity  and  recklessness  of  a  portion  of  the  public  press,  th(3 
prevailing  worldliness  of  the  large  towns,  make  me  anxious 
for  the  future.  It  appears  to  me  that  our  great  dependence, 
under  Providence,  must  be  more  and  more  on  the  healthy 
tone  of  the  population  scattered  over  the  country,  strangers  to 
the  excitements,  the  temptations,  tiie  revulsions  of  trade,  and 
placed  in  that  happy  middle  condition  of  human  fortune 
which  is  equidistant  from  the  giddy  heights  of  affluence, 
power,  and  fame,  and  the  pinching  straits  of  poverty,  and  as 
such  most  favorable  to  human  virtue  and  happiness. 

While  the  city  is  refreshed  and  renovated  by  the  pure 
tides  poured  from  the  country  into  its  steamy  and  turbid 
channels,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  affords  at  home  that 
moderate  excitement,  healthful  occupation,  and  reasonable 
return,  which  most  conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  enjoyment 
of  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  primitive  employment  of  man  — 
first  in  time,  first  in  importance.  The  newly  created  father  of 
mankind  was  placed  by  the  Supreme  Author  of  his  being  in 
the  garden,  which  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  itself  had  planted, 
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'*to  dress  and  to  keep  it."  Before  the  heaving  bellows  had 
urged  the  furnace,  before  a  hammer  had  struck  upon  an 
anvil,  before  the  gleaming  waters  had  flashed  from  an  oar, 
before  trade  had  hung  up  its  scales  or  gauged  its  measures, 
the  culture  of  the  soil  began.  "  To  dress  the  garden  and  to 
keep  it  *^  — this  was  the  key-note  struck  by  the  hand  of  God 
himself  in  that  long,  joyous,  wailing,  triumphant,  troubled, 
pensive  strain  of  Ufe-music  which  sounds  through  the  gen- 
erations and  ages  of  our  race.  Banished  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  man^s  merciful  sentence  —  at  once  doom,  reprieve, 
and  livelihood^ — was  ** to  till  the  ground  from  which  he  was 
taken,"  and  this,  in  its  primitive  simphcity,  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  gathering  societies  of  men.  To  this  wholesome 
discipline  the  mighty  East,  in  the  days  of  her  ascendancy,  was 
trained  ;  and  so  rapid  was  her  progress,  that,  in  periods  ante- 
rior to  the  dawn  of  history,  she  had  tamed  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, had  saddled  the  horse,  and  yoked  the  ox,  and  milked 
the  cow,  and  sheared  the  patient  sheep,  and  possessed  herself 
of  all  the  cereal  grains  (with  the  exception  of  maize,  and 
that  controverted)  which  feed  mankind  at  the  present  day- 
I  obtained  from  the  gardens  of  Chatsworth  and  sent  to  this 
country,  where  they  germinated,  two  specimens  of  wheav 
raised  Irom  grains  supposed  to  have  been  wTapped  up  in 
Egyptian  mummy-cloths  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  not 
materially  diftcring  from  our  modern  varieties ;  one  of  them, 
indeed,  being  precisely  identical ;  thus  atJbrding  us  the  pleas- 
ing assurance  that  the  corn  which  Joseph  placed  in  Benja- 
min's sack,  before  the  great  Pyramid  was  built,  was  not  infe- 
rior to  the  best  Genesee  of  the  present  day. 

Agriculture,  I  say,  was  the  great  pursuit  of  the  primeval 
East,  Before  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Greece  was 
developed,  wliile  the  Macedonian  sw^ord  slept  in  its  scabbard, 
before  the  genius  of  military  domination  was  incarnate  in  the 
Roman  legion,  while  the  warlike  North  yet  wandered  in  her 
pathless  snows,  the  Persian  travelled  far  on  the  road  to  uni- 
versal conquest  and  empire.  From  the  Ionian  Gulf  to  the 
Indus,  from  the  Tanais  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  a  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  satraps,  in  the  name  of  the  great  king,  ad- 
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ministered  that  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persiana  which  never 
changed;  and,  throughout  this  mighty  monarchy,  —  one  of 
the  most  extensive  that  ever  obeyed  one  rulerj  —  nexi  to  war, 
agriculture  was  the  honored  pursuit.  On  this  subject  the 
Greek  historian  Xenophon  has  presen'^ed  to  us  a  charming 
anecdote.  On  a  certain  occasionj  one  of  those  half-mythical 
Persian  sovereigns,  into  whose  personal  history  the  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  delighted  to  weave  their  highest  conceptions 
of  royal  polity,  Cyrus  the  Younger,  received  Lysander,  the 
envoy  of  the  Grecian  aUics,  at  Sardis;  and,  conducting  him 
into  the  royal  grounds,  pointed  out  the  beauty  of  the  plan- 
tations, the  straight  avenues  of  trees,  their  rectangular  dis- 
position, and  the  fragrant  shrubbery  that  shaded  the  walks* 
"  Truly,"  cried  the  Spartan  warrior,  unused  to  these  delightful 
but  manly  refinements,  '« I  admire  the  beautiful  scene,  but 
much  more  should  I  admire  the  axtist  by  whose  sldli  it  was 
created."  Cyru^,  pleased  with  this  commendation,  exclaimed, 
"  It  was  all  laid  out  and  measured  by  myself,  and  a  portion 
of  the  trees  planted  by  my  own  hands."  The  astonished 
Lacedaemonian  chieftain,  looking  up  at  Cyrus,  arrayed,  as 
was  and  is  the  fashion  of  the  East,  in  royal  purple,  his  arms 
and  fingers  sparkling  with  rings  and  bracelets,  and  his  robes 
exhaling  perfumes,  exclaimed,  "  You  have  planted  these  trees 
with  your  own  hands?"  **Yes,  by  heavens,"  cried  Cyrus, 
"  nor  do  I  ever  go  to  my  dinner  till  I  have  earned  my  appe- 
tite by  some  military  or  agricultural  exercise."  The  Spartan 
saw  in  these  manly,  strength-giving,  life-giving  gymnastics 
the  secret  of  the  power  which  for  the  time  had  mastered 
the  world,  and  clasping  the  hands  of  the  virtuous  prince, 
exclaimed,  "Justly  hast  thou  prospered,  O  Cyrus!  thou  art 
fortunate  because  thou  deservest  to  be," 

The  Persian  sank  beneath  the  sword  of  the  Macedonian, 
whose  short-lived  empire  fell  with  its  youthful  founder.  Had 
Alexander  the  Great  planted  trees  in  the  interval  of  his  wars, 
and  drank  water,  like  Cyms,  he  might  have  lived  to  establish 
the  most  extensive  empire  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  But 
a  new  portent  of  conquest  was  springing  up  in  the  West,  on 
the  frugal  acres  of  Etruria  and  Latium.     That  Cinciimatus 
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who  drove  the  i£lqui  and  Volsci  from  the  gates  of  Rome;  that 
Paulus  iEiTiilins  who  led  the  last  king  of  Macedonia  with  his 
family  in  triumph  up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol;  that  Seipio 
who  at  Zama  forever  broke  the  power  of  Carthage;  those 
iron-handed,  iron-hearted  consuls  who  conducted  the  Roman 
legions  over  degenerate  Greece,  and  fiery  Africa,  and  effemi- 
nate Asia,  in  the  intervals  of  war  and  conquest  tilled  their 
little  Latian  farms.  That  stern  censor  who  first  made  the 
name  of  austere  frugality  synonymous  with  Cato,  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  and,  so  sure  was 
a  great  Roman  chief,  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  to 
he  found  at  his  farm,  that  the  sergeants-at-arms,  sent  by 
the  senate  to  summon  them  to  the  command  of  legions 
and  the  conquest  of  nations,  were  technically  called  vicUores^ 
"  travellers;' 

At  length  the  Roman  civilization  perished,  and  a  new  one^ 
resting  on  the  morality  of  the  gospel  and  the  hardy  virtues  of 
the  northern  races,  took  its  place,  and  has  subsisted,  with 
gradnal  modifications,  to  the  present  day.  Its  fir!?t  political 
development  %vas  in  the  land  tenures  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  it  still  rests  on  the  soil.  Notwithstanding  the  great  mul- 
tiphcation  of  pursuits  in  modern  times,  the  perfection  of  the 
useful  and  the  fine  arts,  the  astonishbig  expansion  of  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  and  mechanical  industry,  agriculture 
has  kept  pace  with  the  other  occupations  of  society,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  foundation  of  the  social  system.  The  tenure 
cultivation,  and  produce  of  the  soU,  still  remain  the  primary 
interests  of  the  community**  The  greatest  political  philoso- 
pher and  most  consummate  statesman  of  modern  Europe, 
Edmund  Burke,  who  saw  further  than  any  of  his  countrymen 
into  the  cloudy  future  which  hung  over  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  at  the  meridian  of  his  life,  and  while  most 
engrossed  in  pubUc  business,  purchased  a  large  fanu.  "  I 
havcj."  says  he  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  that  most  crit- 
ical year  of  English  politics,  1768,  "  just  made  a  push  with  all 

♦  **  That  fJescHptioii  of  property  (landed  property)  is  in  its  nature  (he 
firm  base  of  everj'  stable  govcrnmenL**  —  Burke  a  Letters  on  a  Mf^icifii 
Feace,  \ 
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I  could  colle<5t  of  my  own  and  the  aid  of  my  friendsj  to  cast  a 
little  root  in  the  country,  I  have  purchased  about  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  iu  Buckinghanishire,  about  twenty-fom 
miles  from  London.  It  is  a  place  exceedingly  pleasant^  and 
I  purpose,  God  willing,  to  become  a  farmer  in  good  earnest." 
This  his  purpose  he  carried  into  effect,  and  adhered  to  it  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Those  immortal  orations,  which  revived 
in  the  British  senate  ihe  glories  of  the  ancient  eloquence, 
were  meditated  in  the  retirement  of  Beaconsfield ;  and  there 
also  were  composed  those  all  but  inspired  appeals  and  expos- 
tulations which  went  to  the  heart  of  England  and  Europe  in 
the  hour  of  their  dearest  peril,  and  did  so  much  to  expose  the 
deformity  and  arrest  the  progress,  of  that  godless  philoso- 
phy,—  specious,  arrogantj  hypocritical,  and  sanguinary,— 
which,  with  liberty  and  equality  on  its  lips,  and  plunder  and 
murder  and  treason  in  Its  heart,  waged  deadly  war  on 
France  and  mankind,  and  closed  a  professed  crusade  for 
republican  freedom  by  the  establishment  of  a  military  despot' 
ism. 

A  greater  than  Burke  in  this  country,  our  own  peerless 
Washington,  with  a  burden  of  public  care  on  his  mind  such 
as  has  seldom  weighed  upon  any  other  person,  —  conscious^ 
through  a  considerable  part  of  his  career,  that  the  success,  not 
only  of  the  American  Revolution  but  of  the  whole  great 
experiment  of  republican  government,  was  dependent  in  no 
small  degree  upon  his  course  and  conduct,  —  yet  gave 
throughout  his  life,  in  time  of  peace,  more  of  his  time  and 
attention,  as  he  himself  in  one  of  his  private  letters  informs 
us,  to  the  superintendence  of  his  agricultural  operations,  than 
to  any  other  object,  "  It  will  not  be  doubted/'  says  he,  in  his 
last  annual  message  to  Congress,  (7th  of  December,  1796,) 
"  that,  with  reference  either  to  individual  or  national  welfare, 
agriculture  is  of  primary  importance*  In  proportion  as  na- 
tions advance  in  population  and  other  circumstances  of  matu- 
rity, this  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and  renders  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  public  patron- 
age  Among  the  means  which  have  been   employed 

to  this  end,  none  have  been  attended  with  greater  succeea 
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than  the  establishment  of  boards^  charged  with  collecting  and 
diffusing  information,  and  enabled,  by  premiums  and  small 
pecuniary  aids,  to  encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discoveiy 
and  improvement"  On  the  10th  of  December,  1799,  Wash- 
iogton  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  manager  of  his  farms, — 
the  last  elaborate  production  of  his  pen, —  transmitting  a  plan, 
drawn  up  on  thirty  ^^Titten  folio  pages,  containing  thrections 
for  their  cultivation  for  several  years  to  come.  In  seven  days 
from  the  date  of  this  letter  his  own  venerated  form  was 
"  sown  a  natural  body,  to  be  raised  a  spiritual  body." 

Nearly  all  the  successors  of  Washington  in  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  both  the  deceased  and  the  livijig,  passed 
or  are  passing  their  closing  years  in  the  dignified  tranquilhty 
of  rural  pursuits.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  invented  the  hill-side  plough.  Permit  me  also 
to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  more  recent  example  of  the 
four  great  statesmen  of  the  North,  the  West,  and  the 
South,  — whose  names  are  the  boast  and  the  ornament  of  the 
last  generation, —  Adams,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster,  who 
forgot  the  colossal  anxieties,  the  stern  contentions,  the  hercu- 
lean labors  and  the  thankless  sacrifices  of  the  public  service, 
hi  the  retirement  of  the  country,  and  the  calm  and  healthful 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  One  of  these  four  great  nicn  it  wqb 
not  my  fortune  personally  to  behold  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
calm  and  rational  pleasures  ;  but  I  well  remember  hearing 
him  say,  with  a  radiant  countenance,  that  there  was  uotliing  in 
the  triumphs  or  honors  of  public  Ufe  so  grateful  to  his  feelings 
as  his  return  to  his  home  in  Carolina,  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  when  every  individual  on  his  plantation,  not 
excepting  the  humblest,  came  out  to  bid  him  welcome,  and  to 
receive  the  cordial  pressure  of  his  hand.  I  was  often  the  wit^ 
ness  of  the  heart-felt  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Adams  enjoyed 
on  his  ancestral  acres,  especially  in  contemplating  the  trees 
planted  by  himself,  thousands  of  which  are  now  scattered 
over  the  estate.  While  he  ministered  in  this  way  to  the  grat- 
ification and  service  of  other  times,  he  felt  that  he  was  dis* 
charging  no  small  portion  of  the  debt  which  each  generation 
owes  to  its  successors.     Adopting  a  tree  as  the  device  of  his 
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seal,  he  added  to  it,  as  the  expressive  mottOj  the  words  which 
Cicero  quotes  with  approbation  &ora  an  ancient  Latin  poet, 
alteri  sceculo.  Mn  Adams  took  particuJaT  pleasure  in  watch- 
ing the  growth  of  some  white  maples,  the  seeds  of  which  he 
had  gathered  as  they  dropped  from  the  parent  trees  in  front 
of  that  venerable  haU  in  Philadelphia  which  echoed  to  his 
honored  father's  Toice  in  the  great  argument  of  American 
independence.  At  Ashland,  in  1829j  I  rode  over  his  exten- 
sive farm,  with  the  illustrious  orator  and  statesman  of  the 
West ;  and  as  the  "  swinish  multitude  "  attracted  by  the  salt 
which  he  liberally  scattered  from  his  pockety  came  running 
about  us  in  the  beautiful  woodland  pasture,  carpeted  with 
that  famous  Kentucky  blue  grass,  he  good-hinuoredly  com* 
pared  them  to  the  office-seekers,  who  hurry  to  Washington 
at  the  commencement  of  an  administration,  attracted  by  the 
well-flavored  relish  of  a  good  salary.  Mr.  Webster,  reposuig 
on  his  farm,  at  Marshfield,  from  the  toils  of  the  forum  and 
the  conflicts  of  the  senate,  resembled  the  mighty  ocean 
which  he  so  much  loved,  which,  after  assaulting  the  cloudy 
battlements  of  the  sky  with  aU  the  seething  artillery  of  *hi8 
forious  billows,  when  the  gentle  south-west  wind  things  truce 
to  the  elemental  war,  calls  home  his  rolling  mountains  to 
their  peaceful  level,  and  mirrors  the  gracious  heavens  in  his 
glassy  bosom. 

The  culture  of  the  soil  has,  in  all  ages,  been  regarded  ^s 
an  appropriate  and  congenial  occupation  for  declining  Ufe. 
Cicero,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  **  Old  Age,*'  speaking  in 
the  person  of  Cato  the  elder,  to  whom  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, when  he  comes  to  consider  the  pleasures  within  the 
reach  of  the  aged,  gives  the  most  prominent  place  to  those 
which  may  be  enjoyed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  These,  he 
adds,  are  not  impaired  by  the  advance  of  years,  and  approach, 
as  near  as  possible,  to  the  ideal  "Hfe  of  the  Wise  Man.** 
Guided  by  the  light  of  nature,  he  contemplated  with  admi- 
ration that  "  power,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  earth,  by  which  it 
is  enabled  to  return  to  the  husbandman,  with  usury,  what  he 
has  committed  to  its  trust.  It  belongs  to  us,  favored  with  a 
knowledge  of   the  spiritual  relations  of   the  universe  not 
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vouchsafed  to  the  heathen  world,  to  look  upon  agriculture  in 
higher  aspects,  especially  in  the  advance  of  life ;  and  as  we 
move  forward  ourselves  toward  tJie  great  crisis  of  our  being, 
to  catch  an  intelligent  glimpse  of  the  grand  arcatia  of  nature, 
as  exhibited  in  the  creative  energy  of  the  terrestrial  ele- 
ments;  the  suggestive  mystery  of  the  quickening  seed  and 
tlie  sprouting  plant;  the  resurrection  of  universal  nature  from 
her  wintry  grave. 

A  celebrated  sceptical  philosopher  of  the  last  century,  the 
historian  Hume,  thought  to  demolish  the  credibility  of  the 
Christian  Revelation  by  the  concise  argument,  '*  It  is  con- 
trary to  experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  tree,  but  not  con- 
trary to  experience  that  testimony  should  be  false."  The  last 
part,  of  the  proposition,  especially  in  a  free  country,  on  the 
eve  of  a  popular  election,  is,  unhappily,  too  well  founded; 
but  in  what  book-worm's  dusty  ceU,  tapestried  with  the  cob- 
webs of  ages,  where  the  light  of  real  life  and  nature  never 
forced  its  way  —  in  what  pedant's  school,  where  deaf  ears  lis- 
ten to  dumb  lips,  and  blind  followers  are  led  by  blind 
guides — ^did  he  learn  that  it  is  contrary  to  experience  that  a 
miracle  should  be  true?  Most  certainly  he  never  learned  it 
from  sower  or  reaper  — from  dumb  animal  or  rational  man 
connected  with  husbandry.  Poor  Red-Jacket,  off  here  on 
Buffalo  Creek,  if  he  could  have  comprehended  the  terms  of 
the  proposition,  would  have  treated  it  with  scorn.  Contrary 
to  experience  that  phenomena  should  exist  which  we  cannot 
trace  to  causes  perceptible  to  the  human  sense,  or  conceivable 
by  human  thought !  It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to 
say,  that  within  the  husbandman's  experience  there  are  no 
phenomena,  which  can  be  rationally  traced  to  any  thing  but 
the  instant  energy  of  creative  power. 

Did  this  philosopher  ever  contemplate  the  landscape  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  seeds  and  grains  and  fruits  have 
ripened,  and  stalks  have  withered  and  leaves  have  fallen,  and 
winter  has  forced  her  icy  curb  even  into  the  roaring  jaws  of 
Niagara,  and  sheeted  half  a  continent  in  her  glittering 
shroud,  and  all  this  teeming  vegetation  and  organized  life  are 
locked  in  cold  and  marble  obstruction ;  and,  after  week  upon 
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week  and  month  upon  month  have  swept,  with  sleet,  and 
chilly  min  and  howling  storm  over  the  earth,  and  riveted 
their  crystal  bolts  upon  the  door  of  nature's  mepulchre  — 
when  the  sun  at  length  begins  to  wheel  in  higher  circles 
through  the  sky,  and  softer  winds  to  breathe  over  nielting 
snows;  did  he  ever  behold  the  long-hidden  earth  at  length 
appear,  and  soon  the  timid  grass  peep  forth,  and  anon  the 
autumnal  wheat  begin  to  paint  the  field,  and  velvet  leadets  to 
burst  from  purple  buds  throughout  the  reviving  forest;  and 
then  the  mellow  soil  to  open  its  fmitfiil  bosom  to  every  grain 
and  seed  dropped  from  the  planters  hand,  buried  but  to 
spring  up  again,  clothed  with  a  new  mysterious  being ;  and 
then,  as  more  fervid  suns  inflame  the  air,  and  softer  showers 
distil  firom  the  clouds,  and  gentler  dews  string  thei?  pearls  on 
twig  and  tendril,  did  he  ever  watch  the  ripening  grain  and 
fruit,  pendent  from  stalk  and  vine  and  tree ;  the  meadow,  the 
field,  the  pasturcj  the  grove,  each  after  his  kind,  arrayed  in 
myriad-tinted  garments,  instinct  with  circulating  life ;  seven 
millions  of  counted  leaves  on  a  single  tree,*  each  of  which  is 
a  system  whose  exquisite  complication  puts  to  shame  the 
shrewdest  cunning  of  the  human  hand;  every  planted  seed 
and  grain,  whieh  had  been  loaned  to  the  earth,  compounding 
its  pious  usury  thirty,  sixty,  a  hundred-fold  —  all  harmoni- 
ously adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  living  nature  —  the  bread 
of  a  hungry  world;  here  a  tUled  corn-field,  whose  yellow 
blades  are  nodding  with  the  food  of  man;  there  an  un- 
planted  wilderness  —  the  great  Father^s  farm — where  he 
"who  hears  the  mven'e  cry"  has  cultivated,  with  his  own 
hand,  his  merciful  crop  of  berries  and  nuts  and  acorns  and 
seeds  for  the  humbler  famiUes  of  animated  nature  —  the  sol* 
emn  elephant,  the'browsing  deer,  the  wild  pigeon,  whose  flut* 
tering  caravan  darkens  the  sky  ^  the  merry  squirrel,  who 
bounds  from  branch  to  branchj  in  the  joy  of  his  little  life ; 
has  he  seen  all  this— does  he  see  it  every  year  and  month 
and  day  —  does  he  live  and  move  and  breathe  and  think  in 
this  atmosphere  of  wonder  —  himself  the  greatest  wonder  of 
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all,  whose  smallest  fibre  and  faintest  pulsation  is  as  much  a 
mystery  as  the  blazing  glories  of  Orion's  belt,  —  and  does  he 
still  maintain  that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  experience?  If 
he  has,  and  if  he  does,  then  let  him  go,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  and  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  experience  that  the 
August  Power  which  turns  the  clods  of  the  earth  into  the 
daily  bread  of  a  thousand  millions  of  souls  could  feed  five 
thousand  in  the  wilderness! 

One  more*  suggestion^  my  friendsj  and  I  relieve  your 
patience.  As  a  work  of  art,  I  know  few  things  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  or  more  capable  of  affording  scope  and  gratifica- 
tion to  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  than  a  well  situated,  well-cid- 
tivated  farm.  The  man  of  refinement  will  hang  with  never- 
wearied  gaze  on  a  landscape  by  Claude  or  Salvator;  the 
price  of  a  section  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  West  would 
not  purchase  a  few  square  feet  of  the  canvas  on  which  these 
great  artists  have  depicted  a  rural  scene.  But  nature  has 
forms  and  proportions  beyond  the  painter's  skill ;  her  divine 
pencil  touches  the  landscape  with  living  lights  and  shadows, 
never  mingled  on  liis  paUet  What  is  there  on  earth  which 
can  more  entirely  charm  the  eye  or  gratify  the  taste  than  a 
noble  farm  ?  It  stands  upon  a  southern  slope,  gradually  ris- 
ing with  variegated  ascent  from  the  plain,  sheltered  from  the 
north-western  winds  by  woody  heights,  broken  here  and 
there  with  moss-covered  boulders,  which  impart  variety  and 
strength  to  the  outline.  The  native  forest  has  been  cleared 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  farm,  but  a  suitable  portion,  care- 
fully tended,  remains  in  wood  for  economical  purposes,  and 
to  give  a  picturesque  effect  to  the  landscape.  The  eye 
ranges  round  three  fourths  of  the  horizon  over  a  fertile 
expanse,  —  bright  with  the  cheerful  waters  of  a  rippling 
stream,  a  generous  river,  or  a  gleaming  lake, — dotted  with 
hamlets,  each  with  its  modest  spire ;  and,  if  the  farm  lies  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  a  distant  glimpse  from  the  high 
grounds,  of  the  mysterious,  everlasting  sea,  completes  the 
prospect.  It  is  situated  off  the  high  road,  but  near  enough  to 
the  viLage  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  church,  the  school- 
house,  the  post-office,  the  railroad,  a  sociable  neighbor,  or  a 
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travelling  friend.     It  consists  in  due  proportion  of  pasture 
and  tillage,  meadow  and  wocnilandj  field   and  garden.     A 
substantial  dwellingj  with   every  thing  for  convemence  and 
nothing  for  ambition,  —  with  the  fitting  appendages  of  stable 
and  barn  and  coro-barn  and  other  farm  buUdingSj  not  forget- 
ting a  spring-house  with  a  living  fountain  of  water,  —  occu- 
pies, upon  a  gravelly  knoll,  a  position  well  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  whole  estate.     A  few  acres  on  the  front  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  dwelHng,  set  apart  to  gratify  the  eye  mth  tJie 
choicer  forms   of  rural  beauty,  are   adorned  with   a  stately 
avenue,  with    noble,   solitary   trees,  with  graceftd    clumps, 
shady  walks,  a  velvet  lawn,  a  brook  murmuring  over  a  pebbly 
bed,  here  and  there  a  grand  rock,  whose  cool  shadow  at  sun- 
set streams  across  the  field ;  all  displaying^  in  the  real  loveli- 
ness of  nature,  the  original  of  those  landscapes,  of  which  art 
in  its  perfection  strives  to  give  us  the  counterfeit  presentment 
Animals  of  select  breed,  such  as  Paul   Potter  and  Morland 
and  Landseer  and  Rosa  Bonheur    never  painted,  roam  the 
pastures,  or  fill  the  hurdles  and  the  stalls ;  the  plough  walk? 
in  rustic  majesty    across   the   plain,   and   opens   the  genial 
bosom  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  and  air ;  nature^s  holy  sacra* 
ment  of  seed-time  is  solemnized  beneath  the  vaulted  cathe- 
dral  sky;  silent  dews,  and  gentle  showers,  and  kindly  sun- 
shine, shed  their  sweet  influence  on  the  teerhing  soil ;  spring- 
ing verdure  clothes  the  plain ;  golden  wavelets,  driven  by  the 
west  wind,  run  over  the  joyous  wheat-field;  the  taU  maize 
flaunts  in  her  crispy  leaves  and  nodding   tassels:  while  we 
labor  and  while  we  rest,  while  we  wake  and  while  we  sleep, 
God's  chemistry,  which  we  cannot  see,  goes  on  beneath  the 
clods ;  myriads  and  myriads  of  vital  cells  ferment  with  ele- 
mental life ;  germ  and  stalk,  and  leaf  and  flower,  and  silk  and 
tassel,  and  grain  and  fruit,  grow  up  from  the  common  earth ; 
the  mowing-machine  and  the  reaper — ^raute  rivals  of  human 
industry — perform  their  gladsome  task;  the  weU-pi led  wag- 
gon brings  home  the  ripened  tesasures  of  the  year ;  the  bow 
of  promise  fulfilled  spans  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  and 
the   gracious   covenant   is   redeemed,   that  while   the    earth 
rcmaineth,  summer  and  winter,  and  heat  and  cold,  and  day 
and  night,  and  seed-time  and  harvest,  shaU  not  fjdL 
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PREFATOBY  KOTE. 

A  8EVEBE  financial  crisis  took  place  in  the  United  States^  and  extended 
to  tbe  otber  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  in  the  gnmmer  and  autumn  of 
1857,  Multitudes  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  general  stagna- 
tion of  buaineaa^  and  a  winter  of  tinuMial  severity  for  tbe  poor  was  anticipa- 
ted. During  tbe  prevalence  of  this  fear^  Mr.  Everett  proposed  to  the  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Boaton  Provident  Association  (Hon.  Robert  C.  Wintbrop)  to 
deliver  an  address  on  the  subject  of  charity,  for  the  benefit  of  that  excellent 
institution.  This  offer  was  readily  accepted,  and  the  following  discourse, 
aiming  only  at  a  popular  discussion  of  tbe  subject,  was  prepared.  In  tbe 
course  of  tbe  following  season  it  was  repeated  at  Providence^  R.  I. ; 
Charlestown,  Cambridgeport,  and  Salem,  Mass. ;  in  the  cities  of  New  York  ; 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Richmond,  Va.;  Baltimore;  Philadel- 
phia; WaBhington  and  Georgetown,  D.  C;  and  Charleston,  S»  C*  The 
aggregate  net  amount  accruing  to  the  various  charitable  institutionfl  ibr 
whose  benefit  the  discourse  hoa  been  delivered,  is  about  $12,500, 
Boston f  l&t  of  Jtme,  1868. 


The  inteTeating  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Provident 
Associationj  to  which  we  have  Just  listened,  makes  it  unnec- 
essary for  me  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  nature  and  objects 
of  that  institution.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that,  owing  to 
the  present  financial  state  of  the  country,  (though  its  severity 
happily  is  in  some  degree  mitigated,)  an  unusual  degree  of 
that  sufTering,  of  which  there  is  always  so  much  in  the  winter, 


♦  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Boston  Provident  Society  od  the  2 2d 
of  December,  1857,  and  repeated,  in  subatance,  in  several  other  places  in  the 
course  (»f  the  ensuing  season. 
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will  exist  during  the  approaching  season.  In  the  midst  of  an 
almost  unexampled  prosperity,  a  great-,  though  as  we  trust  a 
temporary,  visitation  has  passed  ov^r  the  land.  A  more  than 
usually  abundant  harvest  bad  filled  the  granaries  of  the 
mighty  West  almost  to  repletion,  but  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  when  the  produce  ought  to  be  moving  to  the  market, 
the  steamers  on  the  great  lakes  and  riverej  as  if  Buiitteu  by  an 
invisible  hand,  were  laid  up,  and  the  raikoad  trains  moved 
backward  and  forward  with  less  than  half  the  ordinary 
amount  of  travel  and  transportation.  ■  In  the  older  and  more 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  large  towns, 
the  cheerful  din  of  the  factory  and  the  workshop  was  hushed, 
and  those  employed  in  them  sorrowfully  dismissed  from  their 
accustomed  labors.  Enterprisej  alike  in  its  boldest  flights 
and  humblest  walks,  was  paralyzed  Our  ships  bmugbt 
home  valuable  cargoes  only  to  go  into  the  public  stores,  or  to 
be  reshipped  at  great  sacrifice  to  foreign  markets.  Our  banks 
were  in  the  possession  of  coin  which  they  dared  not  cbcu- 
late,  and  transacted  their  business  with  promises  to  pay  on 
demand,  which  they  knew  at  the  time  they  could  not  fulfil. 
Happily  I  am  able  to  speak  of  this  feature  of  the  crisis  in  the 
past  tense.  Great  trading  companies  and  substantial  private 
fortunes  went  alike  to  the  ground,  and  embarmssment  and 
distress,  in  too  many  cases  ruin,  have  brooded  like  evil  spirits 
over  the  opulent  counting-house,  the  busy  shop,  and  the  petty 
staU. 

This  state  of  things,  though  comtmencing  in  our  own  cotm- 
try,  has  not  been  confined  to  it  It  has  pervaded  the  com' 
mercial  world ;  it  is  felt  in  the  remotest  channels  of  tmde ; 
and  springs  no  dombt  firom  causes  deep-seated  and  far-reach- 
ing. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose,  on  this  occasion,  to  explore 
these  causes,  or  to  speculate  on  the  possible  remedies  for  the 
wide  spread  evils  which  have  come  upon  ns.  Conceiving 
that  the  severe  discussion  of  abstract  principles  would  be  out 
of  place  at  this  time,  I  shall  attempt  only  to  show  the  impor- 
tance,—the  necessity  even,  in  communities  like  ours,  —  of 
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well-admmistered  charitable  organizations;  and  this  bj?  a 
few  argoments  and  illustrations  addressed  to  the  cojumon 
sense  and  Christian  sympathies  of  an  intelligent  audience* 
In  fact,  the  great  object  of  ray  appearance  before  you  this 
evening  is  already  attained.  It  has  been  accomplished  by 
your  presence,  before  I  have  opened  my  lips;  and  if,  at  the 
close  of  the  evening,  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  you  have 
hardly  got  your  money's  worth,  I  hope  you  will  be  consoled 
by  the  reflection  that  the  poor  will  have  your  money. 

Whatever  be  the  causes  of  the  general  financial  paralysis, 
fifom  which  the  country  is  just  beginning  to  recover,  its  neces- 
sary efl'ect  must,  of  coorsej  be  very  severely  felt  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  population  —  and  this  in  our  great  cities  is  a  large 
portion  of  the  population^ — ^ which  depends  upon  their  daily 
employment  for  their  daily  bread,  I  feel,  however,  that  to 
any  call  for  extra  efforts  of  relief,  it  may  be  answered,  that^ 
at  a  crisis  like  this,  the  resources  of  those  best  able  to  make 
these  efforts  have  been  almost  universally  impaired,  —  in 
some  cases  greatly  reduced,  —  and  in  not  a  few  wholly  cot 
off.  But  to  this  it  must  be  rejoined,  that,  if  the  means  ordi- 
narily available  for  the  relief  of  suffering  have  in  some  cases, 
have  in  the  main,  been  diminished,  the  amount  and  the  ur- 
gency of  want  have  been  increased  in  an  eqoal  degree ;  and 
the  appeal  is  proportionably  the  stronger  to  those,  who,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  though  they  may  have  been  affected 
by  the  prevailing  embarrassments,  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  means  of  aiding  their  destitute  fellow-beings.  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  what  can  we  do  as  conveniently  as  ever,  but  what 
can  we  do  without  great  inconvenience  ?  We  must  not,  be- 
cause our  prosperity  may  in  some  degree  have  been  impaired, 
be  insensible  to  the  wants  of  those  to  whom  the  seasons  are 
always  unfavorable  and  the  times  always  hard ;  —  and  who 
have  no  margin  of  prosperity,  —  nothing  in  reserve,  —  to  en- 
able them  to  sustain  any  additional  pressure,  without  severe 
distress. 

I  am  aware  of  the  discouragements  which  attend  extraordi- 
nary efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  in  times  like  thes^ 
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especially  when  those  e&ita  are  to  be  made  by  the  mass  of 
the  reasonably  proaperoas  communityj  who  yet  have  at  best 
not  much  to  spare  from  the  ordinary  wants  of  themselves  and 
families ;  and  who,  in  a  season  of  general  financial  distress, 
are  obliged  to  draw  upon  that  Uttle  surplus  for  their  own  sup- 
port One  of  these  discouragements  is,  that  the  burden,  if  we 
regard  it  as  a  burden,  is  so  unequally  distributed.  While 
some  give  munificently  in  proportion  to  their  ability ;  many 
fairly  and  willingly;  there  are  too  many  who  give  as  little 
as  possible ;  and  some  who  refuse  altogetheij  and  that  with 
the  amplest  nieansj  to  bear  their  part  in  the  performance  of 
the  common  duty.  "  Why  should  I  be  called  upon?^'  says 
one ;  "  I  have  but  a  moderate  income ;  I  work  hard  at  my 
business ;  I  have  many  dependent  on  me ;  I  really  have  but 
little  that  I  can  possibly  spare.  My  neighbor  here  has  a  great 
property;  he  lives  entirely  at  his  ease;  he  has  no  family  bur- 
dens ;  he  has  more  money  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with, 
and  he  gives  little  or  nothing  for  eharitable  purposes  ?  " 

But  however  much  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  regrettedj 
however  warmly  it  may  be  resented  as  a  piece  of  injustice  on 
the  part  of  those  who,  enjoying  the  protection  of  society  and 
favored  by  the  bounties  of  ProvidencCj  yet  refuse  ta  contribute 
their  share  toward  the  relief  of  their  fellow-men  in  distress, 
yet  this  must  not  prevent  us  from  doing  our  own  duty  accord* 
ing to  our  ability;  it  does  but  make  it  the  more  necessary  that 
we  should  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  We  must  look 
upon  the  closed  hand  of  the  parsimonious,  as  a  part  of  the 
bUghting  storm  in  spring,  the  untimely  frost  in  harvest, 
the  stagnation  of  business,  the  hard  times.  Nay,  we  must 
consider  those  who  thus  shut  their  ears  and  their^hearts  to  the 
cries  of  suffering  humanity^  as  so  many  new  objects  of  com- 
passion, not  indeed  requiring  food  and  clothing,  but  richly 
entitled  to  our  profomid  pity ;  pity  for  their  barren  and  un- 
blessed affluence.  This  sentiment  is  embodied  with  striking 
significance  in  the  ordinary  usage  of  our  language.  The 
forms  and  causes  of  human  misery  are  infinite; — povertyj  dis- 
ease, bereavement,  insanity,  all  these  make  men  miserable;  but 
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it  ia  the  dose-handed,  hard-hearted  man  of  wealth, — the  poor 
rich  man,  —  whom  we  call  ike  miserablej  —  the  miser** 

Bat  there  is  another  and  a  much  more  serious  objection  to 
organized  charities  and  charitable  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
which  was  brought  forward  with  the  Sdat  of  an  original  dis- 
covery, maintained  with  great  zeal,  supported  by  a  formidable 
array  of  statistics  and  a  vast  but  rather  crude  detail  of  his- 
torical illustration,  by  an  ingenious  and  celebrated  ^^iter  of 
the  last  generation  in  England,  the  Rev*  Mr,  Malthus,  and 
Btill  adhered  to  by  a  numerous  school  of  pohtical  economists, 
his  disciples.  The  theory  of  this  distinguished  writer,  per- 
sonally it  is  said  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  in 
substanee  is  this ;  —  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  popu- 
lation to  increase  faster  than  the  supply  of  food,  which  neces- 
sarily results  in  want  and  suffering ;  that  all  measm-es  for  the 
relief  of  this  want  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar resources  of  the  community,  -^  and  in  this  way  exert  an 
influence  toward  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  long  run  have  the  effect  of  augmenting,  inst^ead 
of  diminishing,  the  want  and  suffering  they  were  intended  to 
relieve.  In  the  earlier  editions  of  his  work,  Mr.  Malthus  used 
this  most  extraordinary  language,  which  I  quote  to  you  uer- 
batim :  "  A  man  who  is  born  into  a  world  already  possessed, 
if  he  cannot  get  subsistence  from  his  parents,  on  whom  he 
has  a  just  demand,  and  if  the  society  do  not  want  his  labor, 
has  no  claim  of  rig'ht  to  the  smallest  portion  of  food ;  in  fact 
he  has  no  business  to  be  where  he  is.  At  nature's  mighty 
feast,  there  is  no  vacant  cover  for  him.  She  teUs  him  to  be 
gone,  and  will  speedily  execute  her  own  order,  if  he  do  not 
work  upon  the  compassion  of  some  of  her  guests.  If  these 
guests  get  up  and  make  room  for  him,  other  intruders  imme- 
diately appear  demanding  the  same  favor''  f  This  atrocious 
sentiment,  expressed  in  language  not  less  atrocious,  was 
omitted  out  of  deference  to  the  public  feeling  in  the  later  cmII- 


*  **  Our  language,  by  a  peculiar  significance  or  dialect,  calls  the  covetooi 
man  the  miserable  man"  —  SoutJi's  Sermons^  Vol.  IV*  p.  305. 

'*'  Malthas'  Essay  ou  the  Fiinciples  of  Population.     London,  1803,  p.  ^91. 
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tions  of  Mr,  Malthas'  work ;  but  tJie  philoBophy,  in  which  it 
is  conceived  and  which  it  expreasesj  Ilea  at  the  basis  of  the 
celebrated  '*  Esaay  oa  Population*" 

That  philosophy  I  regard  as  radically  false.  That  want 
and  suffering}  ^^ — ^  suffering  eveu  for  the  Decessaries  of  life, — 
exist  by  a  law  of  our  nature  is  I  believe  true ;  though  I  re- 
spect every  effort  to  find,  by  patient  investigation  and  sober 
reasoning,  a  more  cheerful  solQlion  of  what  has  been  lately 
called  *'  the  social  problem."  They  seem  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  a  race  of  imperfect  beings  placed  in  d 
state  of  moral  probation*  They  always  have  existed,  some- 
times to  a  frightful  extent  as  to  the  number  of  the  victims 
and  the  severity  of  the  suffering,  sometimes  greatly  reduced 
and  mitigated;  but  they  always  have  existed  and  probably 
always  wiU  exist  "  The  poor  ye  have  always,^^  is  not  merely 
a  plaintive  utterance,  breathed  from  the  tenderest  heart  that 
ever  beat  in  a  human  form ;  but  it  is  an  axiom  of  political 
economyj  deducibie  from  the  whole  experience  of  life  and 
history  of  man.  But  from  the  monstrous  consequences  in- 
ferred from  this  truth  by  Mr,  Malthus  and  his  school  I  wholly 
dissent  His  doctrine  overlooks  altogether  laws  of  our  na* 
ture  as  certain  and  as  imperative  as  those  which  it  recog* 
nizes;  it  shuts  its  eyes  upon  duties  which  stand  among  the 
highest  on  the  scale  of  social  obligation ;  it  neglects  sources 
of  happiness  the  most  abundant  and  pure.  Prove  to  me 
that  there  is  a  grief  or  a  pang  incident  to  our  poor  human 
nature,  and  you  prove  that  somewhere  in  God's  universCj  — 
in  nature  or  in  society,  —  in  laWj  opiuioUj  or  sympathy,  there 
is  a  drop  of  balm  intended  for  its  solace.  It  is  just  as  much 
a  law  of  our  nature  that  sufferijig  should  be  relieved  as  that 
it  shoiiid  exist;  just  as  muoh  a  law  of  our  nature  that  hunger 
should  be  fed  and  nakedness  clothed,  as  that  impro\^dence, 
casualty^  disease,  mental  imbecility,  or  any  amount  or  variety 
of  moral  causes,  should  produce  poverty  and  suffering*  It 
would  be  I  think  no  error  to  affirm,  that  mie  part  of  the  de- 
sign of  Providence,  in  permitting  the  existence  of  want  and 
the  misery  caused  by  itj  is  to  cultivate  the  kindly  sympathies 
of  our  nature  by  their  relieL 
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Moreover  this  argument  against  charitable  institutions,  if  it 
proves  any  thing,  proves  greatly  too  much.  The  arg-nment 
in  substance  h,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  such  institutions 
gets  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  regular  resource,  and  consequently 
tends  to  the  increase  of  that  part  of  the  population  which  en- 
joys the  benefit  of  the  relief.  The  more  almsgiving,  the  more 
mendicants;  the  larger  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  the  greater  the  number  of  paupers.  But  if  char- 
itable institutions  tend  to  this  abuse,  much  more  certainly, 
extensively,  and  effectively  are  the  various  industrial  pursuits 
and  occupations  of  society  productive  of  the  same  evil  The 
expectation  of  earning  a  subsistence  by  one  of  the  various 
callings  of  life  is  the  great  and  primary  inducement,  —  as  far 
as  motives  of  calculation  go,^ — which  tempts  the  rising  gener- 
ation to  establish  themselves  in  families ;  and  the  actual  ease 
or  difficulty  of  thus  earning  a  livelihood  is  the  condition 
which,  in  point  of  fact ,  determines  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion»  The  process  of  emigration,  which  is  at  present  drain- 
ing Europe  into  America,  sufficiently  illustrates  this  proposi- 
tion: it  is  the  Old  World  rushing  to  the  New  for  bread. 
Now  if,  as  Mr,  Malthus  and  his  school  virtually  contend,  all 
charitable  provisions  for  the  poor  ought  to  be  given  up,  on  the 
ground  that  they  get  to  be  reckoned  among  the  regular  re- 
sources of  the  community,  and  consequently  tend  to  turn  pov- 
erty into  a  vocation,  and  rear  a  generation  for  the  almshouse, 
the  asylum,  and  the  infirmary,  for  the  same  reason  all  the  arts 
and  trades  must  be  proscribed,  as  so  many  temptations  to 
lure  adventiuers  to  establish  themselves  in  families,  of  whom 
the  greater  number  are  doomed  to  be  unsuccessful ;  in  other 
w-ords,  that  no  one  "  has  any  business  to  be  where  he  is,"  ex- 
cept those  able  to  live  on  inherited  wealth,  or  otherwise  previ- 
ously assured  resources, 

I  have  promised  to  abstain  from  the  discussion  of  abstract 
principles  on  this  occasion,  but  I  may  at  least  say  that  this 
argument  of  Mr.  Malthus  rests  upon  an  assumption  as 
groundless  as  it  is  arrogant,  that  mankind  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor;  having  no  connec- 
tion with  each  other  \  travelling  by  parallel  paths  which  never 
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run  together  the  journey  of  life;  Beparated  by  a  high  wall, 
which  is  not  to  be  broken  down  nor  leaped  over ;  and  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  leave,  if  not  even  to  make,  the  shady  side  of 
the  wall  as  cheerlesa  and  uninviting  as  possible. 

This  whole  wretched  view  of  the  matter  has  its  origin 
mainly  in  treating  subjects  which  involve  great  moral  ele- 
ments simply  as  questions  of  political  economy.  The  true 
philosophy,  or,  to  use  a  phrase  which  I  greatly  prefer,  the 
plain  truth,  is,  that  we  all  belong  to  one  great  company,  mak- 
ing the  pilgrimage  of  life  together ;  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
the  wise  and  the  simple,  the  amply  provided  and  the  scantily 
provided ;  that  by  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ;  that  disaster  may  at- 
tend those  who  start  with  the  fairest  prospects,  and  unex- 
pected success  crown  the  feeblest  beginnings ;  that  there  all 
degrees  of  condition  and  varieties  of  character,  from  overflow- 
ing abundance  to  pinching  want^  from  creative  energy  of 
intellect  to  a  feebleness  of  mind  which  scarcely  rises  above 
instinct;  from  a  will  which  nothing  can  resist  to  an  irresolu- 
tion which  yields  to  every  obstacle;  that  these  degrees  of 
condition  and  varieties  of  character  are  strangely  and  insepa- 
rably mixed  together  in  the  great  brotherhood  of  humanity; 
and  that  it  is  not  less  the  privilege  than  the  duty  of  the  strong, 
the  prosperous,  and  the  well  provided  to  assist  those  who  fal- 
ter by  the  way.  "  The  poor  learn  to  calculate  upon  these 
organized  charities,"  you  say.  Why,  good  heavens,  they 
ought,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  to  calculate  upon  them  I  There 
is  no  better  index  of  the  mature  civilization  of  a  country  than 
well  organized  charitable  institutions ;  and  no  surer  token  of 
general  decrepitude  and  political  decay  thaii  the  frightful  men- 
dicancy which  scourges  a  land  in  their  absence.  Why,  what 
a  world  it  would  be,  if  the  path  of  life  lay  aU  the  way  along 
the  brink  of  a  steep  precipice,  as  in  some  of  the  mountain  passes 
which  cross  the  Alleghanies,  where  if  the  carriage  deviates 
but  an  inch  from  the  track  it  plunges  headlong  to  destruc- 
tion! Judiciously  administered  and  to  the  proper  objects 
(and  on  that  point  I  shall  presently  say  a  word),  charitable 
relief  of  honest  want  is,  in  the  very  constitution  of  society,  a 
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resource  as  legitimate  aud  as  honorable  —  though,  of  course, 
to  the  recipient  by  no  meanB  as  desirable — as  trade,  agricul- 
tnre,  or  matiufactures,  I  see  no  more  justice,  no  iDore  virtue, 
no  better  ground  of  complacency  on  the  part  of  givt?r  or  re- 
ceiver, in  the  eighteen  dollars  a  month  which  you  pay  tu  a 
sailor  while  he  is  healthy  and  strong,  for  taking  his  chance  of 
being  blown  from  your  topmasts  in  a  gale,  —  the  coldj  wet 
sail,  as  thick  and  as  hard  as  a  board,  beating  like  a  sledge- 
hammer in  his  face  with  every  roaring  gustj  —  the  mad  ship 
dipping  her  yard-arms  in  the  sea  at  every  roll,  with  a  sweep 
and  a  swing  which  it  makes  a  landsman  sea-sick  but  to  think 
of, — than  there  is  the  moiety  of  that  sum  which  you  pay  him 
in  his  premature  old  age — ^if  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  aa 
old  age  in  the  life  of  poor  Jack  —  to  support  him  in  a  hospi- 
tal after  he  is  worn  out  in  your  service ;  his  bones  lifted  out 
of  their  sockets  by  the  rheumatisms  contracted  on  your  dread- 
ful wintry  coast;  his  iron  muscles  melted  down  with  the 
scurvy,  produced  by  luxuriating  too  long  on  that  barrelled 
abomination,  which  I  dare  not  call  before  this  audience  by  its 
sailor  name;  and  his  lungs  consumed  by  the  poisonous  at- 
mosphere, which,  to  the  disgrace  of  practical  science,  ia  still 
allowed  to  infest  the  forecastle. 

But  charity,  as  I  have  said,  must  be  judiciously  bestowed 
on  the  proper  objects,  and  administered  in  accordance  with 
those  prudential  considerationsj  without  which  our  benevo- 
lence augioents  the  evils  which  it  aims  to  relieve.  If  not  so 
bestowed  and  administxired,  it  not  only  becomes  a  bounty  on 
improvidence,  perhaps  on  profligacy,  and  impairs  the  fund  that 
ought  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  relief  of  honest  want  f 
but  in  cases  of  imposition,  if  the  fraud  is  at  length  discovered, 
it  tends  to  lessen  the  willingness  to  afford  relief  on  the  next 
appeal.  For  this  reason,  the  bestowal  of  charitable  aid 
should  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  serious  advisement.  It 
may,  I  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  wholly  to  forbear  alms- 
giving in  the  streets;  to  mere  vagrants  at  the  door;  or  to  un- 
known persons  presenting  themselves,  not  an  uncommon  case, 
with  testimonials  from  persons  equally  unknown.  In  general 
terras  it  may  be  stated,  that,  in   this  community,  no  street 
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beggar,  no  professed  mendicant  of  whatever  name  or  under 
whatever  jilausible  pretext,  is  a  meritorious  object;  nor  is  it 
safe  to  receive  unsupported  statements  of  distress  from  entire 
strangers,  further  than  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  patient 
inquiry. 

This  is  a  point  of  such  practical  importance,  —  of  snch  ever- 
recurring  application,  —  in  the  administTation  of  our  charities^ 
that  you  will  permit  me  to  illustrate  it  at  somewhat  greater 
length,  than  the  proportions  of  my  address  might  otherwise 
seem  to  admit  Some  time  last  year  a  young  man  called 
upon  me  of  rather  equivocal  appearance,  but  of  somewhat  in- 
sinuating address,  who  represented  himself  and  truly  to  be 
the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  well  known  to  me, 
but  living  at  a  distance,  and  the  young  man  requested  of  me 
a  supply  of  money  to  take  him  home*  The  demand  was* 
moderate  in  amount,  and  the  reason  for  making  it  plausibly 
stated.  Apologizing  to  him  for  not  immediately  acceding  to 
his  request  on  the  ground  of  the  impositions  ao  frequeiitly  at- 
tempted, I  told  him,  that,  if  he  would  bring  me  a  testimonial 
firom  any  respectable  source,  I  would  with  pleasure  grant  bira 
the  desired  aid.  1  suggested  as  the  readiest  method  of  eifect- 
ing  his  object,  that  he  should  send  a  telegraphic  message  to 
his  father,  to  which  he  would  get  a  return  in  a  few  hoursp 
To  thia  proposal  he  replied,  that  his  father  was  at  a  distance 
from  home ;  and  he  left  me  to  return  In  the  evening  with  a 
recommendation,  which  he  was  confident  he  could  procure  in 
the  neighborhoodt  It  occurred  to  me,  as  I  went  down  the 
street,  that-  it  might  be  prudent  to  comniunicate  by  telegraph 
with  another  member  of  the  family  with  whom  1  was  ac- 
quainted, and  in  a  few  hours  I  received  for  answer  that  it 
was  by  no  means  their  wish  that  I  should  comply  with  his 
request*  The  next  mail  brought  me  the  information  that  he 
had  roamed  the  world  for  several  years,  raising  contributions 
from  those  who,  personally  or  by  reputation,  knew  his  father ; 
whose  friends  and  acquaintances  he  was  estimated  to  have 
taxed  in  this  way  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  poblic  journals  contained  an  account 
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of  a  benevolent  lady  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  frequently 
called  upon  by  a  child  to  relieve  the  wants  of  her  father^  rep- 
resented as  dangerously  iO,  and  at  length  as  dying.  Finally 
he  was  reported  as  dead,  and  the  good  lady  furni:?hed  the 
means  of  defraying  his  funeral  expenses.  Hitherto  she  had 
acted  without  personal  inquiry,  but  Christian  sympathy  now 
led  her  to  propose  a  visit  to  the  house  of  mourning.  Here 
she  found  the  chJld*s  father  in  his  coflfin,  surrounded  by  the 
weeping  faiuily.  Her  tender  feelings  were  still  further 
wrought  upon  by  the  general  appearance  of  misery  in  the 
wretched  apartment,  and  on  taking  her  departure  she  gave 
them  additional  aid,  and  promised  continued  supplies  from 
charitable  friends.  Returning  a  few  moments  afterwards  for 
her  purse,  which  she  had  accidentally  left  behind  her,  she 
found  the  supposed  dead  man  sitting  up  in  his  coffin  eagerly 
counting  its  contents. 

Mendicity  in  Europe  is  a  trade,  —  almost  a  profeBsiou.  It 
IS  carried  on  by  organized  fraternities;  it  is  taught  in  regular 
schools,  and,  strange  as  the  proposition  sounds,  it  yields  a 
handbiome  income.  In  the  large  cities,  the  members  of  these 
fraternities  have  each  his  regular  beat,  on  which  no  outsider 
is  allowed  to  intrude.  On  a  visit  to  Europe  in  early  life,  I 
was  informed  that  at  that  time  in  London,  a  street  of  average 
productiveness  "  well-begged "  would  yield  six  shillings  ster- 
ling per  diem;  a  dollar  and  a  half  of  our  money;  — which 
was  at  least  three  times  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  a  farm 
laborer  in  most  parts  of  England ;  and  my  informant  added, 
that,  by  good  management,  by  the  time  his  circuit  was  com- 
pleted, the  beggar  might  begin  again.  About  the  same  time^ 
a  friend  of  mine  weiit  to  pass  the  winter  at  Rome.  On  his 
first  arrival,  he  was  regularly  accosted  by  a  beggar,  the  same 
individual,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  door  in  the  morning,  to 
whom  my  friend  for  a  few  days  as  regularly  gave  a  few  pence. 
Soon  perceiving  that  this  annoyance  was  likely  to  last,  my 
friend  frankly  told  his  persecutor  that  he  was  going  to  stay 
till  spring,  and  asked  him  how  much  he  would  take,  money 
down,  to  leave  him  unmolested  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  and 
to  keep  off  all   interlopers.     After   a   little   chaffering,   they 
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agreed  upon  a  pretty  moderate  sum ;  the  beggar  kept  hh 
word ;  and  my  friend,  who  of  course  was  half  m  jeat  and  hod 
nothing  serious  in  view  but  to  escape  the  daily  annoyance, 
thought  he  had  made  a  good  bargaiiif  and  discounted  the 
winter's  dole  to  very  tolerable  advantage. 

Our  great  American  novelist,  Cooper,  tells  an  amusing 
anecdote  of  a  battalion  of  beggars  near  a  hundred  strong, 
which  he  recruited  at  Sorrento,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
during  a  few  weeks  residetice  at  that  delightful  spot.  The 
operation  began  by  his  giving  a  grano^  a  copper  coin  worth 
about  a  cent,  to  a  beggatj  who  daily  seated  himself  at  the 
gate  of  Mr.  Cooper's  villa-  In  a  few  days  one  or  two  addi- 
tional pensioners  made  their  appearanccj  and  received  their 
expected  grano.  As  the  fame  of  the  beneficent  American 
Signore  went  abroad,  the  numbers  increasedj  till  all  the  men* 
dicants  in  Sorrento  assembled  daily  at  Mr,  Cooper's  door  to 
receive  each  his  grano-  The  rumor  of  such  unexampled  mu- 
nificence could  not  be  confined  within  the  city  waOs;  new 
candidates  for  the  pittance  flocked  in  fi*om  the  neighbor- 
hood, —  from  considerable  distances  ;  to  prevent  jostling  and 
struggling,  their  benefactor  caused  them  to  be  drawn  up  in 
line  for  the  reception  of  the  accustomed  largess,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  departure  from  Sorrento,  they  paraded  in  this  way 
to  the  number  of  ninety-aix,*  as  tattered  a  corps  probably  as 
has  been  mustered  in  Christendom  since  the  days  of  Fal' 
staff's  regiment ;  for  of  all  beggars  the  Neapolitan  are  known 
for  their  transcendant,  not  to  say  transparent,  ragged  ness« 
There  is  no  part  of  the  Christian  world  which  has  fallen  un- 
der my  observation,  where  the  art  of  begging  is  carried  to 
greater  perfection  than  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 
All  sorts  of  grievous  huits  and  shocking  diseases  are  skilfully 
counterfeited;  a  real  deformity  or  mutilation  is  a  revenue; 
and  an  incurable  disease  an  income  for  life. 

But  France  is  not  much  behind  Italy  in  this  respect,  anless 
things  are  greatly  mended  within  the  last  thirty  years.  I  saw 
almost  every  day  during  a  whole  winter,  and  that  a  severe 

*  Cooper's  Excurmons  m  Italy,  p.  136. 
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one,  a  young  woman  seated  on  the  Pant  Neuf  at  Paris,  hold- 
iiig  two  pale,  bloated,  drowsy  children  in  her  lap.  Downcast 
and  pensive,  she  asked  no  aImB,  Some  little  sewing  or  knit* 
ting  feebly  plied  occupied  her  delicate  fingers,  A  basket  of 
matches  and  other  triflea  for  sale  stood  on  one  side,  and 
served  as  a  receptacle  for  the  bounty  of  the  kind-hearted; 
on  the  other  side  was  a  placard,  which  in  large  legible  letters 
aet  forth,  that  the  yonng  mother  and  her  children  were  suf- 
fering for  want  of  food.  A  sadder  group  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined ;  but  on  speaking  of  it  to  a  friend  who  had  pene- 
trated further  into  the  mT/steres  de  Paris  than  I  had,  he 
told  me  that  this  young  person  was  well  known  to  the 
pe>lice ;  that  she  returned  at  night  to  a  rather  luxurious 
home;  that  the  children,  drugged  with  anodynes  to  keep 
them  quiet,  were  hired  by  the  day  for  this  exhibition,  which 
yielded  so  much,  that,  after  paying  the  real  mother  liber- 
ally for  their  use,  a  handsome  surplus  remained  to  reward 
the  patient  exhibitor. 

The  learned  Professor  Beckraann,  io  his  valuable  and  in- 
teresting "  history  of  Inventions,"  narrates  a  case  of  a  child 
borrowed  for  a  like  purposcj  which  terminated  less  advanta- 
geously for  the  borrower.'  During  a  great  scarcity  at  Ham- 
burgh, there  was  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  bread.  A  poor 
woman  presented  herself  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  in* 
fant  was  shrieking  piteously,  and  the  impatient  but  kind- 
hearted  crowd  gave  way,  and  allowed  her  to  reach  the  win- 
dow from  which  the  bread  was  given  out  Another  poor 
woman  who  had  been  striving  in  vain  to  reach  the  window 
perceiving  this,  requested  with  ready  wit  the  loan  of  the  in- 
fant. The  request  was  cheerfully  granted  by  the  mother,  who 
recommended  to  the  borrower  at  the  same  time  to  pinch  the 
infant  smartly,  in  order  to  increase  its  apparent  cries  of  hun- 
ger. This  arrangement  succeeded  \  the  poor  child  uttered 
the  most  piercing  cries;  the  hungry  but  sympathising  crowd 
again  gave  way;  and  the  second  woman  obtained  her  loaf ; 
but  when  she  returned  through  the  crowd  to  restore  the  bo^ 
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rowed  baby,  its  mother,  if  she  was  its  mother,  which  I  greatly 
doubt,  had  wholly  disappeared* 

But  the  moat  remarkable  instance  of  almsgiving  without 
charity  which  I  ever  witnessed  was  at  Lyons  In  1818*  The 
hill  of  Fourvidres  (Forum  Vetus),  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Lyons  and  the  birthplace  of  two  Roman  Emperors,* 
looks  down  upon  the  modern  town.  You  ascend  it  by  a 
winding  path,  through  vineyardii  and  olive  gardens,  and 
groves  of  fig-trees,  and  you  behold  from  its  Bummit  a  scene 
of  transcendent  natural  beauty  and  historical  interest,  though 
one  that  has  escaped,  I  think,  the  generality  of  tourists.  For 
this  reason  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  dwell  upon  it  for  a 
moment,  in  further  illustration  of  the  main  subject  of  my  dis- 
course. Through  the  defiles  of  Mount  Cindre  on  the  north, 
you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  golden  slopes  of  Burgundy.  The 
dark  and  serrated  ridges  of  Auvergne,  within  whose  secret 
laboratories,  heated  by  concealed  volcanoes,  nature  distils 
some  of  her  most  salubrious  mineral  wat^ers,  bound  the  pros- 
pect on  the  west.  The  misty  hills  and  genial  valleys  of 
Dauphiny  and  Languedoc  stretch  far  away  to  the  south  in 
dreamy  luxuriance.  On  the  east  comes  in  the  headlong  tur- 
bid Rhone,  swelled  with  the  tributary  floods  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  of  the  Arve  and  the  Arveyron;  and  sharing  with  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Po,  the  waters  that  trickle  from 
a  thousand  Alpine  glacieta  You  follow  the  line  of  Jura  dis- 
tinctly on  the  north-east,  and  further  in  the  east^  especially 
with  the  aid  of  a  glass^  the  eye,  glancing  from  the  Shreekhorn, 
the  Finster  Aar  Horn,  the  Jung  FraUj  unclimbed  by  the  foot 
of  man  till  it  was  ascended  by  our  own  Agassiz,  rests  at 
length  at  the  dktance  of  a  hundred  miles  upon  sovereign 
Mont  Blanc,  visible  in  a  clear  day  even  to  the  naked  eye. 
There  you  behold  it  swelling  grandly  to  the  sky,  laden  with 
the  piled  storms  of  smty  centuries;  bright  as  the  ocean  of 
sunishine  which  bathes  its  cold  unmelting  aides ;  pure  as  the 
deep  blue  heavens  which  canopy  its  vestal  snows ;  mysterious 
as  the  conscious  stars  which  look  down  at  midnight  into  its 

*  Claudios  and  Oaracalla. 
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fathoinless  chasms;  a  vast  eternal  mouataiii  of  glittering 
cryatal, — unutterable  inconceivable  monument  of  creative 
power ! 

When  you  turn  at  length  from  this  all  glo^iou^i  panorama, 
and  look  down  upon  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone, 
at  your  feet,  the  recollections  of  nearly  three  thousand  years 
crowd  upon  the  mind.  Here  in  the  remotest  antiquity  sixty 
Gallic  nations  assembled  to  celebrate  the  annual  sacrifices  of 
the  prmiitive  Celtic  race.  This  was  the  focal  pointy  from 
which  the  power  and  policy  of  Rome,  overleaping  the  Alps, 
radiated  to  the  west  and  north.  Here  the  great  Dictator 
paused  to  meditate  with  dilating  thought  on  the  mighty 
career  of  conquest  which  was  opening  before  him,  and  which 
is  felt  in  the  language,  the  lawsj  and  the  national  divisions  of 
modern  Europe.  This  was  the  central  station,  from  which 
Agrippa  laid  out  the  four  great  roads,  pathways  of  empire, 
that  traversed  and  tamed  impatient  Gaul,  Here  the  subju- 
gated races  erected  a  temple  to  Agrippa's  friend  and  father-in- 
law,  the  Emperor  Augui=^tus,  in  which,  in  the  next  generation, 
Caligula  established  prizes  in  rhetoric,  condemning  the  un- 
successful competitors  to  wipe  out  their  long  didl  orations 
from  their  tablets  with  their  tongues  (a  regulation  wliich, 
happily  for  modem  orators,  has  been  allowed  to  become  obso- 
lete, it  being  found  that  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  performa 
the  operation  with  equal  success) :  there  in  fine  the  liberal 
Trajan  erected  a  splendid  edifice  for  the  markets,  the  fairs, 
and  the  courts. 

These  monuments  of  ancient  power  and  altars  of  ancient 
worship  have  passed  away ;  and  the  modest  chapel  of  our 
Lady  of  Fourvi^res  looks  down  upon  their  ruins  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill  The  popular  faith  ascribes  mi- 
raculous powers  to  her  image;  and  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  melting  clusters  of  the  cSte  (C  Or  are  ready  to  buret 
with  their  gushing  nectar ;  when  the  rough  coat  of  the  ri- 
pened fig  opens,  and  discloses  its  purple  bleeding  hearty  pil- 
grims in  great  numbers  and  txom  considerable  distances  flock 
to  the  shrine.  These  pilgrimages  are  the  vintage,  the  har- 
vest-home of  the  mendicants  of  Lyons  and  the  neighboring 
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regions.  They  line  the  road-side  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  singly  and  in  farailies ;  they  stand,  they  sit, 
they  lie ;  the  maimed^  the  halt>  and  the  blind ;  the  sturdy  and 
the  humble ;  the  clamorous  and  the  mute ;  of  every  age  and 
of  either  sex,  suffering  every  conceivable  form  of  real  or  pre- 
tended infirmity.  Long  established  usage  sanetloni^  their 
claim  and  settles  its  amount; —  a  Hard  (a  half-fajrthmg)  from 
every  pilgrim,  who  is  sometimes  the  poorer  man  of  the  two, 
to  every  beggar.  So  much  a  matter  of  business  is  it ;  so  U^ 
tie  of  delicacy  or  sentiment  exists  on  either  side,  that  in 
half  the  cases  you  see  the  parties  making  change  with  each 
other  for  this  most  minute  of  largesses,  A  sou^^  which  is 
equal  I  believe  to  three  iiards^  is  handed  by  the  pilgrim  to 
the  beggar.  The  beggar  knows  that  he  is  to  retain  only  a 
part  of  this  magnificent  sura,  and  returns  two  litwds  to  the 
pilgrim !  * 

What  a  contrast  between  the  charities  of  man  and  the 
charities  of  Heaven  I  Man  making  change  with  his  brother 
man  for  half-farthings,  and  the  dear  God  causing  his  rich 
^big  clouds  to  rain  down  plenty  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  j 
and  his  noble  rivers  to  pour  from  their  secret  urns  in  the 
eternal  mountains;  and  his  health-giving  waters  to  sparkle 
from  the  secret  dispensaries  of  the  earth;  and  the  breezy 
wings  of  his  mighty  winds  to  fan  the  languid  pulses  of  crea- 
tion into  cheery  vigor ;  and  his  wine  and  his  oil  to  stream 
from  every  hill-side;  and  the  finest  of  his  wheat  to  wave  in 
yellow  luxuriance  over  a  thousand  fields  j  and  all  his  imperial 
heavens  from  their  opening  windows  to  pour  down  every  day 
upon  the  evil  and  the  good  one  golden  gemaL  deluge  of 
morning  light ! 

But  you  will  think  that  I  indulge  in  a  somewhat  singular 
train  of  remark  and  illustration,  in  a  discourse  upon  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  the  object  of  which  is  to  strengthen  your  sym- 

*  Sir  Walter  ScottT  m  his  interesting  deacription  of  the  professed  beggar 
of  Scotland  in  the  introduction  to  "  The  Antiquary,**  relates  an  an€?4?dote  of 
Andrew  Gammels,  one  of  that  class,  who  said  to  a  gentleman,  —on  his  ex* 
pressing  his  regret  that  he  had  no  silver,  m  in  that  case  be  would  have 
given  Andrew  a  sixpence, — "  I  can  give  you  change  for  a  note.  Laird." 
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pathies  in  the  cause  of  charity.  Bot  it  is  precisely  on  ac- 
count of  the  inutility,  not  to  say  the  absurdity,  of  mere  mechao- 
ical  alms-giving  such  as  I  have  described ;  it  is  because  of  the 
atrocious  ioi postures  by  wliich  the  benevolent  are  so  liable  to 
be  de:;eived,  who  bestow  their  alms,  without  personal  investi* 
gatiou,  tliat  I  invite  you  to  make  some  well  organized  and 
faithfully  administered  institutionj  like  the  Provident  Asso- 
ciation and  others  of  like  nature,  the  almoners  of  your 
bounty  in  all  cases,  —  and  they  are  by  far  the  larger  numbor 
of  cases,  —  in  which  you  are  unable  yourself  to  inquire  par- 
ticularly into  the  merits  of  the  apphcation*  Most  men,  occu- 
pied with  the  duties  of  out-door  life;  must  women,  engaged 
in  household  cares  and  the  calls  of  society,  want  the  time^  — 
for  a  good  deal  of  time  is  required  for  the  purpose,  —  to  trace 
the  applicant  for  relief  to  his  generally  remote  and  uninviting 
abode,  and  there  investigate  his  case.  Accordingly  if  we  are 
satisfied  by  a  plausible  and  coherent  statement,  still  more  if 
our  sympathies  are  powerfully  wrought  upon  by  the  appear- 
ance of  manifest  and  urgent  want,  under  the  pressure  of 
more  imperative  duties,  or  what  we  regard  as  such,  we  give 
without  further  inquiry,  —  sometimes  to  an  unworthy  ob- 
ject,—  perhaps  only  to  furnish  the  means  of  immediate  in- 
dulgence and  excess.  We  give,  as  the  proverbial  expression 
is,  "  to  get  rid  of  him";  not  to  relieve  a  suffering  fellow-being, 
but  to  spare  our  own  time  and  labor,  to  relieve  ourselves. 
The  sums  thus  wastcfully  bestowed  are  lost  to  the  meritorious 
poor,  for  whom  they  should  have  been  reserved;  they  are 
given  without  conscious  self-approval  on  the  part  of  the 
donor,  without  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  receiver;  and  aa 
I  have  already  hinted,  if  imposition  has  been  practised  and 
it  is  afterwards  detected,  it  tends  to  create  a  suspicious  tem- 
per and  to  check  the  naturally  warm  current  of  benevolent 
feeling.  In  a  word,  bounty  to  the  worthless  is  the  plunder  of 
the  dejserving. 

Far  dilierejtt  is  the  case  in  the  operations  of  an  organized 
society  like  the  Provident  Association.  It  is  one  of  its  in- 
cumbent duties, —  not  certainly  a  pleasant  one,  —  to  detect 
the  impositions,  so  frequently  attempted  by  pretended  objects 
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of  charity,  and  of  these,  to  prevent  the  repetition,  an  aeeamte 
fecord  is  kept.  Its  more  grateful  office,  and  one  which  is 
performed  with  equal  diligence  and  fidelity  and  far  higlier 
BatisfactioHj  is,  by  the  agency  of  its  visitors,  to  verify  the  pite- 
ous takj  to  follow  the  appMcant  for  reEef  to  his  cheerless  re- 
treat, (home  one  can  scarce  call  it,)  his  damp  cellar,  his  for- 
lorn attic,  —  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  sufleriogj  and  if 
possible  apportion  the  assistance  given  to  the  nature  and  de* 
gree  of  Ms  want ;  and  of  these  two  offices  of  Christian  benev- 
olence, that  which  relieves  real  distress  is  not  more  important 
than  that  which  unmasks  indolence^  fraud,  and  proffigacy. 

It  is  plain  that  for  the  effectual  performance  of  either  of 
these  duties  no  ordinary  qualifications  are  required.  The 
foundation  must  be  laid  in  a  warm  lovbog  nature ;  a  profound 
sense  of  duty  must  add  its  powerful  sanction  ;  experience 
must  impart  a  readiness  of  discrimination  and  a  tact  which 
are  of  very  great  importance ;  and  even  a  kindly  manner  is 
aot  to  be  overlooked*  It  is  harder  for  many  persons  to  be 
patient  than  generous.  It  was  a  beautiful  tmit  in  the  char- 
acter ascribed  to  the  late  lamented  general  agent  of  the  Prov- 
ident  Association,  Mr-  Calvin  Whiting,  that,  while  his  reten- 
tive memory  and  large  experience  prevented  his  being  easily 
deceived  by  the  host  of  impostors  who  came  before  him, 
"  the  kindness  of  his  heart  led  him  always  to  give  a  patient 
and  ready  attention  to  their  stories.*' 

But  a  far  more  important  braneh  of  our  subject  is  that 
which  concerns  the  foundation  of  the  duty  of  active  benevo- 
lence. In  what  docs  its  obligation  consist?  And  on  this 
topic  it  would  seem  enough  to  say,  that  of  aU  our  social  du- 
ties none  is  more  eminently  characteristic  of  our  religion  as 
Christians,  than  charity.  Let  me  accordingly  remind  you 
that  we  have  reached  the  season  of  the  year  when,  —  with  a 
little  variation  as  to  the  precise  day,  growing  out  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  new  style,  —  Christians  of  almost 
every  name  commemorate  the  birthday  of  their  common 
master.  On  Christmas  day,  beginning  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
church  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  the  Christinas  anthem 
will   travel  with  the  star  that  stood   above  bis  cradle,  from 
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region  to  region,  from  communion  to  communion,  and  from 
tongue  to  tongue,  till  it  has  compassed  the  land  and  the  sea, 
and  returned  to  melt  away  upori  the  sides  of  Mount  Zion. 
By  the  feeble  remnants  of  the  ancient  Syrian  and  Armenian 
churches,  creeping  to  their  furtive  matins  amidst  the  unbe- 
lieving hosts  of  Islam,  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and 
Erzeroum ;  within  the  venerable  cloisters,  which  have  braved 
the  storms  of  barbarism  and  war  for  fifteen  centuries  on  the 
reverend  peaks  of  Mount  Sinai ;  in  the  gorgeous  cathedmls 
of  Moscow  and  Vienna,  of  Madrid  and  Paris,  and  still  im- 
perial Rome ;  at  the  simpler  altars  of  the  Protestant  church 
in  western  Europe  and  America;  in  the  remote  missions  of 
our  own  continent,  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and  of  the  far- 
thest East,  on  Friday  next  for  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  the  song  of  the  angels  which  hailed  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  will  be  repeated  by  the  myriads  of  his  followers  all 
round  the  globe. 

Let  its  choral  strains  remind  us,  that,  as  far  as  the  relations 
of  man  to  man  are  concerned,  charity  is  the  central  and 
characteristic  duty  of  our  religion.  The  splendid  polythe- 
isms of  antiquity  made  little  or  no  provision  for  the  organ- 
ized relief  of  the  poor.  What  was  done  for  that  purpose  was 
done  almost  exclusively  by  the  pohtical  legislator.  Without 
being  entirely  neglected  by  him,  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
various  classes  of  the  poor  was  but  very  imperfectly  appre- 
ciated* As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  remains  of  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  literature,  such  a  thing  as  an  almshouse,  a 
refuge  for  the  decayed  poor  of  either  sex,  an  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  the  deaf-mute,  the  idiot,  an  infir- 
mary of  any  description,  a  retreat  for  the  insane,  a  foundling 
hospital,  was  unknown  in  the  world  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  Instead  of  institutions  of  the  last-named  descrip- 
tion,  it  was  the  practice  in  almost  every  part  of  the  ancient 
world  to  expose  the  new-born  infant  to  perish,*     There  were 


•  It  is  meiitbned  by  iElian  (v.  H.  II.  7)  that  the  exposure  of  infants  wai 
forbidden  at  Thebes,  aa  if  sach  a  prohibition  were  aingnlar  on  the  part  of 
that  city. 
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vestal  virginy  to  guard  the  sacred  fire  in  the  temples,  but  no 
sisters  of  charity  to  prevent  the  spark  of  life  from  being  ex- 
tinguished in  the  bosom  of  sufFering  humanity.  In  the  large 
towns  there  were  profuse  distributions  of  corn  to  the  citizens ; 
wounded  soldiers  and  the  children  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  were  supported  at  the  public  expense ;  and  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Esculapius  there  seem  to  have  been  arrangements  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  diseased,  who  were  brought  to  the 
shrine  of  the  god  for  relief.  The  most  important  provision 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  that  which  was  made  by  volun- 
tary 'private  associationsj  like  the  benevolent  and  social  fm- 
terrdties  of  modern  times, — ^institutions  which,  however  mer- 
itorious in  their  sphere,  could  have  made  no  impression  upon 
the  pauperism  and  sullering  of  crowded  cities  and  populous 
empires*  Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  relief  df  want  was 
left  to  individoal  action,  with  very  little  aid  from  religion  or 
the  state.  The  common  sympathies  of  our  nature  forbid  us  to 
doubt  that  this  duty  of  charity  toward  the  suffering  was  per* 
formed  to  some  extent  by  individuals ;  but  in  reference  even 
to  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mindj  that  the  great  duty  of  active 
benevolence — ^the  master  principle  of  human  sympathy  — 
formed  no  part  of  the  religious  or  political  systems  of  anti- 
quity. Those  systems  culminated  in  art,  patriotism,  justice, 
power,  and  conquest^  but  not  in  love»  It  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned of  a  distinguished  public  character,  that  he  bestowed 
his  largesses  open-handed  on  the  populace,  but  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect in  all  classical  history  an  individual  portrayed  to  us  as 
a  philanthropist,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  terra,* 
This  peculiarity  of  ancient  life  and  manners  grew  in  part 

*  The  accuracy  of  the  itatements  contmned  in  thb  paragraph  has  been 
contested,  partly  iVom  a  mt3Conc*iption  natural  enough  in  a  case  of  oral  de- 
liver)', of  what  it  really  affirms,  A  careful  perusal  of  the  great  work  of  the 
Baron  Degerando  Sur  la  bknfakance  publique^  in  which  the  entire  Bubject 
of  public  charity  is  treated  with  equ^  learning  and  jtidgmeDtf  will  I  think 
furnish  aniple  confirraatjou  of  all  I  ha?e  stated.  See  particularly  Tromemg 
Partie,  Livre  IIL  th.  Premier.  On  the  Temples  of  Esculapius^  see  Recher' 
ckrs  Historiqueit^  %ur  V  exercice  dt  la  medicine  dans  hs  temples ^  chez  le^  pet^ 
pies  de  r  antiqukipar  -L  P-  AuguMe  Gauthier.    Paris,  1844» 
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from  the  very  stxucture  of  society,  and  was  one  of  ite  greatest 
defects.  In  the  absence  of  an  efficient  recognition  of  the 
kindly  principle  which  binds  men  together  by  the  cords  of  love, 
the  terrible  inequalities  of  human  fortmie  were  left  in  all  their 
nnniitigated  severity,  and  the  different  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity were  engaged  in  an  eternal  stru|2fgle,  —  the  rich  con- 
tending for  power  and  pleasure,  and  the  poor  for  bread* 
Wanting  the  best  assurance  of  political  stability,  the  mutual 
good-will  inspired  by  kindly  social  relations,  the  little  repub* 
lies  were  the  prey  of  constantly  recurring  revolutions;  and 
the  great  military  despotism,  which  eventually  overpoiX^ered 
and  swallowed  up  the  smaller  states,  destitute  for  ages  of  the 
strength  concentrated  in  a  population  whose  various  classes 
are  knit  together  by  the  interchange  of  the  kindly  charities  of 
life,  upheld  only  by  martial  discipline  and  a  corrupt  and  de- 
grading superstition,  gave  way  at  last  Before  the  physical 
superiority  of  invading  barbarians,  and  found  the  only 
influences  which  retarded  its  decline  and  fall,  in  the  final 
ascendency  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  gradually  imparted 
a  moral  unity  to  victors  and  vanquished,  and  nioidded  both 
at  length  into  the  new  political  organisations  of  the  modem 
world. 

This  principle  of  active  and  disinterested  benevolence, 
scarcely  recognised  by  the  ancient  religions,  becanne  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  faith,  and  was  gradually  developed  in 
the  thousand  charities  of  Christendom,  The  majority  of  its 
first  converts  were  the  children  of  want  and  sorrow ;  it  fed  it« 
destitute  brethren  at  common  tables ;  and  for  a  while  threw 
its  little  resources  into  a  common  stock.  Springing  origi- 
nally from  this  source  and  prompted  by  rehgious  sympathy, 
its  charities  for  ages  flowed  through  the  channels  of  the 
church.  During  the  dreary  and  chaotic  period  which  inter- 
vened between  the  decay  of  the  ancient  civilization  and  the 
formation  of  modern  society,  charity,  like  letters,  arts,  man- 
ners, and  every  other  influence  which  mitigated  the  military 
ferocity  of  the  age,  with  the  exception  of  chivalry,  took  refuge 
in  the  religious  houses.  The  vast  domains  conferred  upon 
the  church  in  the  dark  ages  by  the  policy,  the  supcrstitioni 
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or  the  piety  of  the  state,  however  otherwise  misapplied, 
mainly  furnished  the  jfand  by  which  the  dependent  poor  were 
curried  through  those  wintry  mediasvai  centuries.  Much 
unthrift  and  abuse,  much  worldly  policy  and  individual  sel- 
fishneasj  no  doubt  found  their  way  into  the  administration  of 
these  domains;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
middle  ages  or  to  foreign  countries  for  the  like  misapplica- 
tion of  what  is  good  in  itself.  Mendicancy,  sanctioned  by 
religion,  ceased  to  be  discreditable  and  grew  into  a  vocation. 
Idleness  and  profligacy  forced  their  way  with  helpless  infirmiiy 
and  honest  suffering  to  the  tables  of  conventual  bounty ;  but 
after  alt  I  know  nothing  that  did  so  much  as  this  organizt-d 
religious  benevolenccj  —  coextensive  with  Christendom^  — 
to  keep  society  together  under  the  iron  yoke  of  feudalism, 
a  system  of  which  almost  all  the  secular  aspects  are  so  en- 
tirely repulsive,  anti-socia!,  and  unlovely. 

In  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  this  connection  of  ac- 
tive  benevolence  with  the  religious  houses  is  stiU  to  some  ex- 
tent kept  up,  although  their  revenues  within  the  last  hundred 
years  have  been  greatly  impabed.  Unquestionably  the  versa- 
tile many-sided  civilization  of  the  modern  world  admits  of  a 
far  more  efficient  dispensation  of  charity,  under  the  sanctions 
of  law  and  secular  organisation ;  but  religious  sensibility  and 
a  sense  of  religious  duty  must  still  be  the  ultimate  founda^ 
tion  and  furnish  the  inspiring  motive  of  all  earnest  benevo- 
lent action.  I  look  therefore  with  entire  respect  on  that  sen- 
timent,  which,  in  the  Catholic  countries,  calls  the  poor  man's 
bank  of  deposit  the  Mouni  of  Fiety^  transforming  what  in 
Protestant  countries,  under  the  name  of  the  pawnbroker's 
shop,  is  too  often  a  receptacle  for  stolen  goods,  into  a  most 
beneficent  charitable  institution.  I  honor  the  feeling  which 
leads  the  French  to  call  the  Hospital  "  God's  Hotel,"  the 
home  where  the  Great  Father  gathers  his  poor  children  who 
have  no  other  home  on  earth,  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost 
need,  I  feel  how  an  act  of  homely  kindness  is  elevated  to 
sublimity,  when  i  behold  Archbishop  Fenelon,  the  instructor 
of  princes,  the  companion  of  the  great,  —  who  on  one  of  his 
walks  of  charity,  having  found  the  family  of  a  peasant  in 
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great  affliction  weeping  at  the  loss  of  a  favorite  cow,  theif 
only  treasure,  which  had  strayed  away  and  could  not  be 
found,  not  only  furnished  them  with  money  to  supply  the 
loss,  but  having  on  his  way  home  fallen  in  with  the  very  cow 
which  waa  the  object  of  so  much  sorrow,  turned  back  in  a 
dark  nis^ht  and  drove  her  home  to  the  peasant's  door.*  Prot- 
estant as  I  am,  I  more  than  reverence  the  fervid  philanthropyj 
which  animated  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  founding  "  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,*'  That  noble  display  of  energetic  masculine 
benevolence,  mingled  and  softened  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
woman's  love,  which  has  encircled  an  English  maiden's  brow 
with  the  only  enduring  wreath  of  the  h\te  Crimean  war, — 
a  wreath  which  will  preser^^e  its  bloom  when  ail  the  Uiurels 
of  the  Alma  and  Inkerman  and  Balaklava,  the  Redan  and 
the  Malakoff,  have  faded,  (Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
seem  to  pluck  a  leaf  from  the  beautiful  chaplet  I)  —  was  not 
then  for  the  first  time  witnessed  in  modern  EuropCj  though 
never  perhaps  before  in  a  manifestation  so  serenely  illus- 
trious. For  a  century  and  a  half  there  has  not  been  a  battle 
field  in  France  or  Italy,  which,  before  the  thunder  of  tiie  can- 
non has  wholly  ceased,  has  not  been  traversed  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  When  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Downs  before 
Dunkirk,  between  Turenne  and  the  great  Condd,  was  fought, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1658,  the  wounded  and  diseased  of  the 
royal  army  were  sent  to  Calais.  There  were  no  accommo- 
dations for  them  within  the  city,  and  they  were  placed  under 
tents  without  the  walls.  The  heats  of  midsummer  and  ex- 
posure to  the  night  air  in  that  unhealthy  region,  brought  on 
an  epidemic  fever.  The  ordinary  hospital  attendance  of  the 
army  proved  wholly  insufficient  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Queen  Mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  four  young  Sisters  of  Char^ 
ity,  then  jost  organized  at  Paris,  were  sent  by  8t  Vincent  de 
Paul  to  nurse  and  tend  the  sufferers.  Two  of  these  young 
women  soon  perished  mider  the  laborious  duty,  —  there  were 
six  hundred  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  to  be  nursed  and 
tended,  —  but  their  places  were  immediately  supplied.     '*  We 


•  Butler^B  Life  of  Fenelon,  p.  118* 
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see/'  said  the  founder  of  this  admirable  sisterhood,  *^  how  full 
these  poor  young  woraen  are  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
charity  for  their  neighbor.  One  called  upon  me  yesterday 
and  told  me  that  she  had  heard  that  two  of  her  sisters  were 
dead  from  fatigue  at  Calais,  and  desired  roe,  if  I  thought 
best,  to  send  her  there*  I  told  her  I  would  think  of  it,  and 
she  came  to  me  again  to  renew  the  request*"  * 

When  the  monasteries  were  suppressed  in  the  Protestant 
countries  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  they  have  more  recently 
been  for  the  most  part  suppressed  in  the  Catholic  countries, 
the  state  assumed  the  support  of  the  poor.  The  great  act  of 
the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  sys- 
tematic recognition  by  the  law  of  the  land  of  the  great  duty 
of  supporting  the  poor*f  The  transition  necessary  in  the 
new  relations  of  the  church,  wise  and  salutary  in  its  main 
results,  was  doubtless  attended  with  no  little  suffering  in  the 
course  of  the  change*  It  put  an  end  to  many  beneficent  pro- 
visions, which  flowed  from  the  one  great  fountain  of  Christian 
benevolence ;  of  which,  however,  a  few,  gentle  raeniorials  of 
medisBval  humanity,  have  survived  the  state  of  things  that 
gave  them  birth.  Some  of  the  military  and  civil  tenures  of 
the  feudal  ages,  not  less  than  the  ecclesiastical  dotationsj  were 
held  on  the  condition  of  a  perpetual  distribution  of  food  ta 
the  needy  wayfarer  at  the  door  of  the  castle  or  abbey. 
These  kindly  foundations  have  not  all  ceased  to  exist  at  the 
present  day.  I  was  twice  a  guest  at  noble  houses  in  Eng- 
land, where  by  a  beautiful  custom,  transmitted  from  time  im- 
memorial, a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  beer  are  given  at  the 
porter's  lodge  to  every  wayfarer  that  claims  them,  often  to 
the  number  of  thousands  in  a  single  year.  Wiio  can  estimate 
the  amount  of  the  relief  and  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  weary 


*  Butler's  Life  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  p.  198. 

t  See  Hallam's  Constituttonal  History  of  England^  Vol.  I.  p,  80,  This 
most  iudicious  autlior  undervalues,  aa  I  think,  the  servicea  rendered  hy  the 
religioas  houses  in  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  gives  undue  prominence©  to 
the  abuses  necessaHlj  attending  that  mode  of  contributing  to  their  ^pport 
See  Burke's  Abridgment  of  English  Hutorj^  Chapter  II. 
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travellerj  through  the  long  centuries  for  which  this  unpretend- 
ing bounty  has  been  dispensed  ? 

I  remember  to  have  heard  a  really  aflecti  ng  anecdote  at 
one  of  these  houses  *  of  the  fidelity  of  these  poor  wayfarers 
to  their  temperance  vows.  The  noble  mansion  in  question 
stands  on  the  high  road  from  the  midland  counties  in  Eng- 
land to  Li%'erpool,  and  was  constantly  travelled  by  tlie  poor 
Irish,  who  come  over  in  summer  to  reap  the  wheat-harvest 
At  the  time  when  Father  Mathew's  temperance  labors  were 
at  the  height  of  their  success,  and  most  of  these  humble  hard- 
working pilgrims  had  taken  the  vow  of  total  abstinence,  so 
great  was  the  number  of  those,  who,  far  from  home  on  tlie 
dusty  road,  in  midsummer,  weary  and  foot  sore,  and  where 
there  was  no  one  to  witness  and  betray  a  violation  of  their 
pledge  and  no  law^  to  compel  its  observance,  yet  refused  the 
prolTcretl  glass  of  beer,  that,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of 
bringing  them  \vater  from  within,  a  marble  fountain  was  con- 
structed outside  the  porter's  lodge,  that  they  might  more  con- 
veniently slake  their  thirst  in  the  street 

These  unostentatious  charities  exist  only  in  a  few  cases  by 
tradition ;  and  have  in  general  been  swept  away  by  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  hard,  unsentimental,  matter-of- 
fact  spirit  of  modern  society.  A  personage  like  the  licensed 
mendicant  of  former  times,  such  as  Scott  has  described  in 
Edie  Ochiltree,  —  type  of  a  class  to  which  the  great  Burns 
(it  is  sad  to  think  it)  deemed  it  not  improbable  he  should 
himself  sink,  —  could  hardly  exist  at  the  present  day;  but  its 
preservation  down  almost  to  our  times  bears  witness  to  the 
half-sacred  character,  with  w^hich  our  Christian  civilization 
invests  the  poor.  A  man  must  have  sacrifict^d  his  best  feel- 
ings on  the  altar  of  political  economy,  who  is  not  touched 
with  the  simple  charities  of  that  inimitable  "  village  preacher,'* 
who  will  live  forever  on  the  pages  of  Goldsmith,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader. 

"  His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  tnun, 
He  chid  their  wand^^rings,  but  relieycd  their  pain. 

«  Tronthiim  Hall^  tho  a«ftt  of  the  Doke  of  Sutherland  (a  Staffordshire. 
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The  long  rcmembiered  beggar  waa  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  bis  aged  breast. 
The  ruined  apendthrifl,  now  no  longer  proud ^ 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  bad  his  claim  aUowed. 
The  brokeu  soldier,  kiudJy  bid  to  stay, 
Sat  by  hla  fire  and  talked  the  night  away. 
Wept  o*er  his  wounds;  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  erutch,  and  showed  how  fields  are  wo». 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow. 
And  quite  fbrgot  their  errors  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  meritfi  or  their  faults  to  scon. 
His  pity  gaTe,  or©  charity  began." 


But  although  the  relief  of  the  poor  ia  now  clothed  with  the 
sanctions  of  the  law^  and  is  administered  by  public  authority, 
as  far  as  the  sustenance  of  absolute  indigence  extends ;  there 
still  remains  that  broad  field  of  meritorious  want,  of  tempo- 
rary destitution  trembling  on  the  verge  of  hopelees  pauperism 
but  not  yet  sunk  to  its  dismal  level,  which  pleads  the  more 
earnestly  on  that  very  account  for  judicious,  systematic,  and 
effectual,  though  from  the  nature  of  the  case  voluntary  relief. 
It  is  this  description  of  want^  in  its  nature  the  most  afflictive 
to  the  sufferer,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  wounded  sensibilities,^ — 
mental  as  well  aa  physical  suffering,  —  whieh  makes  the 
strongest  appeal  to  a  liberal  and  compassionate  nature.  In 
truth  the  only  difficulty  which  I  experience  in  this,  the  closiBg 
part  of  my  discourse  is,  in  finding  any  line  of  argument,  — 
any  topic  of  persuasion,  which  is  not  too  familiar  to  bear 
repetition  before  an  audience  like  this.  No,  my  friends,  if 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  you  all  of  the  disastrous  state  of 
the  times,  which  has  not  only  levelled  with  the  dust,  means 
as  ample  and  expectations  as  fair  as  yoursj  but  whieh  has 
thrown  hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  out  of  that  daily  em- 
ployment on  which  they  depend  for  their  daily  bread,  —  if 
the  inquiry  which  no  man  of  reflection  can  banish  from  his 
thought,  how  persons  thus  situated  and  their  dependent  fam- 
ilies are  to  get  through  a  New  Engtand  winter,  ^ — where, 
how,  in  the  faUure  of  their  accustomed  means  of  support, 
they  are  to  find  fuel,  clothing,  and  bread;  if  the  sight  one 
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sees  too  often  in  our  large  towns,  notwithstanding  all  our 
admirable  charitiesj  of  men,  woraen,  and  children  evidently 
suffering  for  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  nourishing  food, — 
{would  to  Heaven  I  could  place  before  you  on  this  platform, 
at  this  moment,  a  spectacle  which  I  witnessed  a  short  time 
since ;  a  pale-cheeked,  hollow-eyed,  blue-lipped,  barefooted, 
half  naked,  haggard  creature,  and  oh  that  expression  of  fifty 
on  the  brow  of  fifteen,  picldng  cinders  from  a  bajrrel  of  ashes 
with  the  thermometer  below  zero)  ;  —  if  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, whose  rigors  as  yet  mercifully  delayed  are  sure  at 
length  to  arrive,  these  ice-clad  streets,  and  dreary  leaden 
skies,  and  howling  wintry  winds  fail  to  bring  home  the  sacred 
duty  of  charity  with  sufficient  emphasis  to  your  bosoms^  it 
were  worse  than  useless  in  me  to  multiply  words  in  the  at- 
tempt 

One  thought  only,  prompted  by  the  historical  recollections 
of  the  season,  I  will  venture  to  suggest,  and  with  that  relieve 
your  patience.  Yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  pilgrims.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years 
ago  that  little  storm-tost  company,  a  hundred  and  two  *  in 
number,  one  of  them  born  on  the  passage,  crept  up  the  ice- 
clad  rocks  of  Plymouth,  never  before  trod  by  the  foot  of  civil- 
ized man,  to  begin  upon  the  verge  of  an  unknown  wilderness 
that  terrific  winter,  which  laid  half  their  number  beneath  the 
sods,  and  those  sods  levelled  with  the  ground  to  prevent  the 
savages  from  counting  the  graves.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  the  Fathers  of  Massachusetts,  though  far 
more  numerous  and  better  provided  than  their  brethren  at 
Plymouth,  went  through  their  first  w^inter  of  disease,  want, 
bereavement,  fear  of  the  savage  foe,  and,  on  the  part  of  not  a 
few,  home-sickness  and  despair.  No  voice  or  pen  in  these 
prosperous  days  will  ever  adequately  describe  those  dreadful 


**  Bradford's  newly  discovered  and  lately  published  history  adds  some 
facts  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  that  dreadful  winter.  At  one  time  there 
were  but  six  or  seven  individuals  who  were  able  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  siL'k  or  bury  the  dead.  From  the  same  source  also  we  obtain  the  rectifi- 
cation of  the  usually  stated  number  of  tlie  pUgrims  who  arrived,  —  one  hun- 
dred and  two  instead  of  one  hundred  and  one.  —  Bradford,  pp.  91  asd  77. 
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winters.  The  sorrows  then  felt  are  buried  never  to  be  dis- 
closed on  earth,  beneath  the  turf  of  Cole's  hill  at  Plymonth 
and  the  mouldering  sods  of  King^s  Chapel  churchyard  in 
Boston,  Less  than  two  centimes  have  passed  sioce  almost 
every  town  in  Massachusetts,  beyond  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
from  Boston^  was  assaulted  and  burned  in  King  Philip's  war^ 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  killed^  and  the  survivors,  men, 
women,  and  children,  dragged  from  their  pleasant  New  Eng- 
land homes  into  Indian  captivity,  some  of  them  reserved  for 
treatment  worse  than  death.  Has  it  crossed  your  minds^ 
how  little  time  has  elapsed,  since  all  the  frontier  settlements 
of  Massachusetts  were  periodically  visited  with  those  horrors 
of  barbarous  warfare,  which  make  the  flesh  creep,  as  we  read 
of  them  in  the  contemporaneous  accounts  from  India?  In 
1704  Deerfield  was  ravaged  with  circumstances  of  heart-rend- 
ing cruelty,  and  Haverhill  in  1707.  In  the  seven  years  war,  - 
only  a  hundred  years  ago,  parties  of  French  and  Indians  pen- 
etrated to  Connecticut  river ;  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution^ 
which,  with  all  its  glorious  deeds,  all  its  undying  memoriesj 
all  its  grand  success,  and  above  all  its  Washington,  reduced 
the  whole  country  to  the  dead  level  of  bankruptcy,  public  and 
private, ^ — wasted  the  substance,  and,  as  far  as  individual 
pro^sperity  is  concerned,  clouded  the  prospects  of  an  entire 
generation,  —  is  an  event  within  the  personal  recollection  of 
living  men. 

Such  is  the  long  array  of  trials  and  sont>ws  through  which 
the  country,  and  particularly  this  part  of  it,  has  passed  on  its 
way  to  its  present  overflowing  abundance  in  all  the  substan- 
tial elements  of  prosperity.  From  this  most  feeble  starting 
point,  by  this  most  weary  road,  moistened  in  every  genera- 
tion by  the  tears  and  blood  of  the  high-souJed  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  the  land,  it  has  journeyed  on,  and  spread  abroad,  and 
soared  upward,  till  it  has  reached  a  condition,  which  at  this 
moment,  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  it,  taking  the  community  io 
the  aggregate,  and  notwithstanding  the  present  financial  era- 
baiTassments,  might  well  be  envied  by  the  most  favored  peo- 
ple upon  the  surface  of  the  globe*  And  can  we,  with  all 
'.hese  blessings  now  in  our  possession,  —the  rich  inheritancei 
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earned  for  us  by  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  six  genera- 
tions,^—  can  we  allow  fellow-men  and  fellow-christians  to 
languish  and  sink  beneath  the  pressure  of  wants,  which  it  is 
fairly  in  our  power  to  relieve  ?  Can  we,  in  the  detestable  lan- 
guage of  political  economy  already  cited,  say  to  our  brethren 
less  favored  than  ourselves,  —  at  the  table  thus  laden  with  the 
dear-bought  bounties  of  Providence,  "  there  is  no  vacant  cover 
for  you  "  ?  Can  we  be  guilty,  as  a  community,  of  a  degree 
of  ingratitude  and  cruelty  which  would  cover  an  individual 
with  deserved  reproach  and  shame  ? 

But  inasmuch  as  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  public 
fails  to  address  the  mind  with  the  directness  and  force  of  a 
specific  case,  let  me  ask  your  attention  to  a  single  instance. 
A  young  man  in  one  of  our  large  cities  —  I  need  not  say 
which  —  applied  to  one  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
place,  in  a  destitute,  friend lejss,  and  truly  pitiable  condition. 
His  case  was  carefully  investigated  and  favorably  viewed; 
he  was  not  only  more  than  once  relieved  from  immediate 
want,  but  put  in  the  way  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  his  inde- 
pendent exertions;  and  being  thus  guided  into  the  path  of 
self-supporting  effort,  rose  steadily,  and  at  length  by  a  happy 
turn  of  affairs,  rapidly  to  competence,  prosperity,  and  afflu- 
ence. The  change  of  his  circumstances  unfortunately  failed 
to  enlarge  his  sympathies.  On  the  contrary,  the  sordid  pas- 
sion for  accumulation  stole  in  and  grew  upon  him  with  the 
means  of  indulging  it ;  prosperity  turned  his  head  and  har- 
dened his  heart ;  and  when  at  length  formally  solicited  to 
contribute  a  trifle,  from  his  abundance,  to  the  funds  of  the 
very  institution  which  had  rescued  him  from  the  streets,  he 
coldly  declined.  Nay,  when  urged  by  one  who  knew  his  his- 
tory, and  who  adjured  him  by  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
straits,  and  by  the  charity  which  helped  him  through  thern,  to 
have  pity  on  a  fellow-suftererj  he  bid  him  begone,  and  turned 
from  him  unmoved. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  the  name  of  this  hardhearted  thankless 
cumberer  of  the  ground  ?     Are  you  anxious  to  point  the  slow  ' 
unmoving  finger  of  righteous  indignation  and  scorn  at  this 
monster  of  ingratitude  ?     Good  Heavens !  you  know  him,  he 
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lives  among  us ;  he  takes  his  daily  walks  in  State  street,  in 
Washington  street,  in  Beacon  street;  always  on  'change; 
often  at  church;  what  if  I  should  tell  yoa  that  he  is  here  in 
the  hall  this  evening  ?  I  dare  not  call  him  by  name ;  I  leave 
one  to  do  it,  who  has  a  better  right;  who  spoke  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  with  a  voice  of  thunder  in  the  ears  of  a  guUty 
king.  "  Nathan  said  mito  David^  thou  art  the  Man  I "  Yes, 
you,  my  comfortable  fellow-citizen,  with  your  town-house 
and  your  country-house  and  your  marine  villa,  and  your  pur- 
ple and  your  fine  linen  and  your  daily  sumptuous  fare. 
You,  my  gracious  lady,  whose  life  is  a  glittering  melodrame 
of  equipage,  dress,  and  entertainments.  You,  my  poor  young 
friend,  who  are  driving  to  destruction  as  fast  as  your  fast 
horses  can  carry  you,  in  the  mad  pursuit  of  the  ghastly  cheats 
which  you  call  pleasure ;  —  pleasures  of  an  hour,  curses  of  a 
life ;  an  empty  purse,  a  blighted  namcj  fever  in  the  veins  and 
rottenness  in  the  bones.  You,  my  sweet  young  sister,  —  and 
most  it  grieves  me  to  speak  the  words  to  you,  —  who  have 
already  set  up  the  gilded  idols  of  fashion  in  "  the  moving  toy- 
shop" of  your  little  heart; — thou  art  the  man,  thou  art  tlie 
woman,  thou  art  the  youth,  thou  art  the  maiden.  My  pitiful 
tale  is  a  parable.  Thou  thyself  art  the  helpless  being,  that  crept 
wailing  and  destitute  into  life.  Loving  parents,  kind  Mends, 
are  the  benefactors  that  shielded  your  dependent  years.  This 
vast  and  thriving  country,  that  protects  you  and  shares  with 
you  its  prosperity,  is  the  charitable  association  which  helped 
you  forward  in  life.  A  gracious  Providence  is  the  almoner 
that  sends  you  daily  bread.  Health,  strejigth,  talents,  oppor- 
tunity, successful  industry,  are  the  largesses  that  have  at 
length  filled  your  coffers ;  and  the  poor  creatures  that  shiver 
along  the  streets,  the  modest  want  that  pines  at  home ;  the 
discouraged  men,  the  overworked,  heaxt-broken  women,  the 
wretched  children  whose  eyes  never  kindled  with  one  beam 
of  light-hearted,  youthful  gladness ;  all  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  want,  who  are  passing  this  very  night  in  cold  garrets, 
in  noisome  cellars  two  stories  deep,  which  a  breath  of  whole- 
some air  summer  or  winter  never  entered,  —  these  are  the 
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poor  brethren  who  adjuie  you  to  remember  them  as  Heaven 

has  remembered  you. 

When  the  celebrated  jurist  Lord  Erskine  was  told  that  a 
certain  person,  not  remarkable  for  his  liberality,  had  died 
worth  two  hundred  thousand  pounds^  he  said  it  was  a  very 
clever  sum  to  begin  the  next  life  with.  Unhappily  the  poor 
mtlliammire  was  obliged  to  leave  it  all  behind  him,  and  enter 
the  next  world  as  needy  as  Lazarus.  But  if  any  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  an  antiquated  but  not  yet  wholly  exploded 
authority,  there  is  a  species  of  property,  which  is  not  only 
safe  beyond  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  world,  but  which  we 
can  carry  with  us  to 

^*  The  undiBCOvered  country,  froizi  whcwe  bourn 
No  trayeller  rettmiB,'* 

In  that  most  instructive  book,  in  which  the  practical  ethics  of 
the  ancient  dispensation  are  so  admirably  condensed  in  apho- 
ristic form,  there  is  an  inculcation  to  active  benevolence, 
which  comprises  in  one  short  sentence  the  sum  and  substance 
of  every  charity  sermon  that  was  ever  preached,  and  every 
charity  address  ever  delivered.  One  scarce  dare^  take  it  out 
of  the  sacred  context  and  hold  it  up  as  a  practical  rule  of  life 
in  modern  times,  and  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  royal  moral- 
ist were  breaking  the  sepulchral  silence  of  thirty  centuriea 
and  speaking  straight  at  us ;  shooting  his  sharp  arrow  winged 
by  inspiration  right  through  the  joints  of  that  brazen  armor 
of  eager  and  unthrifty  greed,  in  which  we  are  aU  so  apt  to 
encase  ourselves.  While  the  tallest  fortunes  are  toppling 
about  us,  like  card-houses  when  one  more  piece  of  pasteboard 
is  laid  on  the  flimsy  superatructare ;  while  the  most  solid  es-» 
tablishments,  or  what  were  deemed  such,  are  sinking  under 
our  feet,  like  the  reeling  streets  of  a  city  heaved  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  while  investments  the  most  attractive  are  taking  to 
themselves  their  paper  wings  and  flying  away,  a  still  small 
voice,  too  seldom  heard,  I  fear,  on  the  stock-exchange,  whis- 
pers in  our  ears :  "  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  "  ^- 
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not  giveth  —  ^^lendeth  to  the  Lord,  and  that  which  he  hath 
given,  will  He  pay  him  again," 

Yes,  the  raerchan^e  in  your  warehonses  may  midergo  a 
woeful  decline  in  price ;  the  rents  on  which  you  calculated 
with  so  much  confidence  may  fail  to  be  paid;  the  patched 
earth  itself  may  withhold  her  expected  bounty ;  the  shares  of 
bankrupt  corporations  lodged  as  collateral  secndty  for  bank- 
rupt notes  may  sink  below  the  value  of  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  engraved,  for  pure  white  paper  is  worth  somethings 
but  he^  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,  with 
all  the  treasures  in  the  crystal  vaults  of  heaveuj  high  as  the 
fitara,  deep  as  eternityj  pledged  for  the  repayment 

You  are  all  familiar  I  doubt  not  with  that  pathetic  and 
weU-told  anecdote  of  the  rescue  of  the  Europeans  in  the  resi- 
dence at  Lucknow  in  India,  by  the  arrival,  at  the  very  crisis 
of  their  fate,  of  that  noble  Havelock,  whose  own  untimely 
end  has  been  so  lately  mourned  by  the  whole  civilized  world,* 
The  anecdote  is  of  doubtful  authenticity,  at  least  as  far  as  con- 
cerns its  details,  but  the  condition  of  the  Europeans  at  the 
time  of  their  relief  is  a  matter  of  historical  fact  The  imper- 
fect defences  of  the  residence  were  undermined  and  ready  to 
be  forced ;  a  remorseless  enemy  surrounded  them  on  every 
side;  the  exhausted  garrison  was  on  the  point  of  sinking  un- 
der  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the  protracted  defence;  and 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  forms  stared  them  in  the  face. 
The  women  in  the  residence  had  borne  their  fuU  part  in  the 
labors  and  dangers  of  the  defence,  tending  the  wounded  and 
sickj  conveying  orders  to  the  batteries,  and  supplying  the  men 
at  the  guns  with  needed  refreshments  night  and  day.     On 


*  This  address,  as  orio^inaliy  pi^pafed  for  the  benefit  of  the  **  Boston 
Provident  Aasociatioii "  ended  at  the  close  of  the  last  paragraph.  The  con- 
cluding portion  was  added,  whetx  the  addresg  was  repeated  in  Hew  York  for 
the  benefit  of  "  the  Women's  Emigrant  Aid  Society  "  of  tbat  city.  I  always 
considered  the  celebrated  anecdote  here  refeFred  to  as  of  doubtful  autbeatic* 
ityi  but  thought  it  might  witli  propdety  be  employed  as  in  the  text  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration. 
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what  was  at  the  time  believed  to  be  the  moriung  of  the  last  day 
the  enfeebled  garrison  could  possibly  hold  out,  the  wife  of  a 
superior  officer  (and  it  is  she  who  is  supposed  to  tell  the  pa- 
thetic tale)  had  gone  to  the  lines  to  render  such  aid  as  she 
might  be  able,  accompanied  by  the  wife  of  a  subaltern  officer 
in  the  same  regiment.  This  last  poor  young  w^oman  had 
fallen  inio  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  during  the  siege,  and 
for  the  last  few  days  a  constant  fever  had  preyed  upon  her. 
Her  mind  wandered  at  times,  —  she  thought,  she  dreamed  of 
home,  —  her  heart  in  fact  was  in  her  distant  highlands*  At 
length  overcome  with  fatigue,  she  wrapped  herself  in  her 
ptaid ;  threw  herself  on  the  ground,  her  head  resting  on  the 
lady's  icnee,  and  fell  asleep,  praying  only  to  be  waked  up-^ 
poor  soul  —  "when  her  father  should  come  home  from  the 
ploughing."  In  a  short  time,  in  spite  of  the  continual  roar  of 
the  cannons  and  bursting  of  the  shells,  the  lady  herself  sunk 
to  sleep  also.  Suddenly,  however,  she  was  awakened  by  an 
unearthly  but  a  rapturous  scream;  and  beheld  the  young 
woman  starting  to  her  feet,  —  her  arms  raised,  her  head  bent 
forward  in  the  most  earnest  attitude  of  listening.  Soon  a  look 
of  wild  and  intense  delight  broke  over  her  countenance,  she 
grasped  the  lady's  hand,  and  drawing  her  close  to  her  side,  ex- 
claimed in  frantic  joy,  '^  Dinna  ye  hear  it,  dinna  ye  hear  it, 
I'm  no  dreaming,  —  it's  the  slogan  of  the  Highlanders,  the 
Campbells  are  coming,  we  are  saved,  we  are  saved  I " 

The  warfare  of  life  has  its  perils,  its  sutlerings,  its  extremi- 
ties, its  rescues,  as  urgent,  as  narrow  as  the  warfare  of  arms. 
The  greatest  dangers,  the  most  deplorable  sacrifices,  the  most 
thrilling  escapes,  are  not  those  of  the  tented  field  or  "  the  im- 
minent deadly  breach  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  an- 
tipodes, and  search  amidst  the  crash  of  old  eflcte  desipotisras, 
for  scenes  of  horror  which  make  the  blood  run  cold  at  their 
bare  mention.  Here  in  the  heart  of  our  great  cities,  here  in 
the  neighborhood  of  spacious  squares  and  magntficent  avenues, 
here  within  the  shadow  of  palatial  walls,  hundreds,  thousands 
of  our  feMow-creatures  are  beleaguered  this  moment  by  the 
gaunt  and  ruthless  legions  of  waut  and  temptation,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  magnificent 
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building,*  crowded  as  it  is  with  so  maeh  of  the  proaperity,  the 
intelligence,  the  glowiog  life  of  this  mighty  metropoliSj  there 
are  men  and  women,  who  have  not  partaken  a  regular  meal 
this  day ;  —  whose  shivering  limbs  are  covered  with  rags  that 
do  not  deserve  the  name  of  clothes  ;^ — their  children  crying 
for  the  bread  which  their  wretched  parents  cannot  give  them* 
No  resources,  no  friends  to  man  the  walls  of  their  defence; — 
a  stern,  hand  to  hand,  all  but  desperate  fight  with  the  merci- 
less foe.  Poor  creatures,  born  with  all  your  susceptibilities 
and  wants ;  some  of  them  to  all  your  hopes  and  expectations, 
clasped  in  their  infancy  to  bosoms  as  fond  and  warm  as 
those  which  nursed  you  into  health,  strength,  and  beauty ;  — 
their  memories  running  back  in  their  delirious  dreams  to 
homes  as  pleasant  as  those  which  sheltered  your  childhood, — 
overtaken  by  calamity,  by  disease,  by  the  hard  times ;  —  be- 
sieged, shut  in  by  the  dreadful  enemy.  The  fires  of  necessity 
(fiercer  than  those  which  spout  from  roaring  artillery  or  rage 
like  an  open  hell  along  the  embattled  lines)  girding  them 
round ;  —  nearer  and  nearer,  hotter  and  hotter,  with  every 
feverish  unfed  morning's  light  and  every  fainting  evening's 
watch  ;  —  the  last  piteous  appeal  for  employment  unsueceBS- 
fuUy  made;  the  ill-spared  cloak  stripped  from  the  shivering 
shoulders ;  the  last  sorely  needed  blanket  torn  from  the  inifier- 
able  bed  and  taken  to  the  pawnbroker's ;  the  last  fond  trifles 
of  better  days,  —  the  poor  little  gold  ring,  which  her  aaUor 
brother  put  upon  her  finger  when  he  went  upon  the  voyage 
from  which  he  never  came  back,^ — the  bracelet  of  flaxen  hair 
cut  from  the  head  of  a  little  sister,  as  she  lay  in  her  coffin, 
white  as  the  pale  roses  that  decked  it  ^  —  the  cherished  locket 
that  clasped  the  tenderer  secret  of  her  young  affections  (for 
these  poor  creatures  have  hearts  as  warm  as  any  that  beat 
in  those  .  glittering  rows),  the  very  Bible  that  her  mother 
placed  in  her  trunk,  when  joyous  and  hopeful,  loaded  with 
the  blessed  burden  of  a  parentis  tears  and  prayers  and  bene- 
dictions, she  left  her  native  village  for  the  city ;  all  pawned, 
all  bartered  for  bread,  all  parted  with  for  ever.     Oh  Heavens ! 
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how  can  they  bear  it?  How  can  virtue,  conscience,  holy 
shame  itself  hold  out  under  another  day's  craving,  gnawing 
hunger,  another  night's  hateful,  devilish  temptation  ?  They 
will,  they  must  give  way.  Oh  Christian  men,  and  still  more, 
dear  Christian  women,  have  mercy  upon  them !  Let  them, 
as  they  are  just  about  to  fall  ''  like  stars  that  set  to  rise  no 
more," — let  them  hear  in  the  distance  the  footsteps  of  manly 
aid,  —  let  hope  come  softly  rustling  to  the  strained  ear  like 
the  flutter  of  an  angel's  wing,  in  the  robes  of  matronly  and 
maiden  sympathy  flying  to  their  rescue,  and  from  the  lips  of 
your  poor  sisters  just  ready  body  and  soul  to  perish,  let  the 
blessed  cry  be  heard,  "  We  are  saved,  we  are  saved ! " 
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Mr.  Mayor:  — 

In  behalf  of  the  Tmsteea  of  the  City  Library,  I  receive 
with  extreme  pleasure  the  keys  which  you  have  placed  in  my 
hands.  The  completion  of  the  noble  bulldijig,  which  the  city 
government  now  confides  to  our  care,  is  an  event  to  which 
the  Trustees  have  looked  forward  with  the  greatest  interest, 
and  which  they  now  contemplate  with  the  highest  satisfac' 
tion.  They  deem  themselves  especially  honored  in  their  con- 
nection with  an  institution,  for  whose  use  this  stately  and 
commodious  edifice  has  been  erectedj  and  which  they  doubt 
not  is  destined  to  be  instrumental  of  the  highest  good  to  the 
community,  and  to  reflect  lasting  credit  upon  the  liberality, 
public  and  privatCj  with  wWch  it  has  been  founded  and  en- 
dowed. 

The  city  of  Boston,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  its 
growth  and  history,  has  been  at  all  times,  as  I  think,  beyond 
most  cities  in  the  world,  the  object  of  an  affectionate  attach* 
ment  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants ;  a  feeling  entitled  to  re- 
spect and  productive  of  good,  even  if  it  may  sometimes  seem 
to  strangers  over-partial  in  its  manifestations.  It  is  not  merely 
its  commanding  natural  situation,  the  triple  hiUs  on  which  it 
is  enthroned,  its  magnificent  bay  and  harbor,  and  the  group  of 
islands  and  islets  that  sparkle  like  emeralds  on  their  surface ; 
not  merely  this  most  admirable  common,  which  opens  before 

*  A  Speech  delivered  an  the  1st  of  Jaunaij,  185S,  In  praseoce  of  the 
municipal  authoritiea^  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  erected  for  tho 
Free  Public  Librarj^  of  the  eify  of  Boston,  Bk  Honor  tho  Mayor  (A,  H. 
Rice)  presiding. 
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our  windows,  delightful  even  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
affording  us  in  auramer,  in  its  noble  malls  and  shady  walks, 
all  that  the  country  can  boast  of  cool  and  beautifol  and  salu- 
brious, transported  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  "  the  poor  man's 
pleasure-ground  "  as  it  has  been  well  calledj  though  a  king 
might  envy  it ;  —  nor  the  environs  of  our  city  of  surpassing 
loveliness,  which  enclose  it  on  every  side  in  kindly  embrace ; 
it  is  not  solely  nor  principally  these  natural  attractions  which 
endear  Boston  to  its  citizens.  Nor  is  it  exclusively  the  proud 
and  grateful  memories  of  the  past,  —  of  the  high-souled 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  land,  venerable  in  their  self-denying 
virtues,  majestic  in  the  austere  simplicity  of  their  manners, 
conscientious  in  their  errors,  who,  with  amazing  sacrifices  and 
hardships  never  to  be  described,  sought  out  new  homes  in  the 
wilderness,  and  transmitted  to  us  delights  and  blessings 
which  it  was  not  given  to  themselves  to  enjoy; — ^of  those 
who  in  succeeding  generations  deserved  well  of  their  coun- 
try,—the  pioneers  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  of  the  stamp 
act  age,  whose  own  words  and  acts  are  stamped  on  the  pages 
of  history,  in  characters  never  to  be  effaced ;  - —  of  those  who, 
when  the  decisive  hour  came,  stood  forth  in  that  immortal 
HALL,  the  champions  of  their  country*s  rights,  while  it  scarcely 
yet  deserved  the  name  of  a  country;  it  is  not  exclusively 
these  proud  and  grateful  ^associations,  which  attach  the  duti- 
ful Bostonian  to  the  city  of  his  birth  or  adoption. 

No,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  not  exclusively  these,  much  as  they 
contribute  to  strengthen  the  sentiment.  It  has  its  origin,  in 
no  small  degree,  in  the  personal  relation  in  which  Boston 
places  herself  to  her  children ;  in  the  parental  interest  which 
she  cherishes  in  their  welfare,  which  leads  her  to  take  them 
by  the  hand  almost  from  the  cradle,  —  to  train  them  up  in 
the  ascending  series  of  her  excellent  free  schools ;  watching 
over  them  as  a  fond  father  watches  over  the  objects  of  his 
love  and  hope ;  in  a  word,  to  confer  upon  them  a  firstrate 
school  education  at  the  public  expense.  Often  have  I  at- 
tempted, but  with  very  partial  success,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  to  persuade  inquiring  friends  from  the  coun- 
tries and  places  where  no  such  well-organized  system  of  pub- 
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lie  education  prevaikj  that  our  free  schools  do  really  afford  to 
the  entire  population  uieans  of  elementary  education,  of  which 
the  wealthiest  citizen  is  glad  to  avail  himself. 

And  now,  Mr*  Mayor,  the  enlightened  counsels  of  the  city 
government  are  about  to  give  new  strength  to  those  ties  of 
gratitude  and  affection,  which  bind  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  Boston  to  their  beloved  city.  Hitherto  the  system  of  pub- 
lic education,  excellent  as  it  is  and  wisely  supported  by  a 
princely  expenditure,  does  but  commence  the  work  of  inetrac- 
tion  and  carry  it  to  a  certain  point ;  well  advanced,  indeedj 
but  far  short  of  the  goal.  It  prepares  our  young  men  for  col* 
lege,  for  the  counting-room,  for  the  oflSce  of  the  engineer,  the 
studio  of  the  artist,  the  shop  of  the  artisan^  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist,  or  whatever  field  of  employment  they  may  be 
destined  to  enter,  but  there  it  leaves  them,  without  further 
provision  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  It  disciplines  the  fac- 
ulties and  forms  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  on 
*  the  part  of  our  young  men  and  women,  but  it  provides  no 
means  for  their  exercise  and  gratification.  It  gives  them  the 
elementary  education  requisite  for  their  future  callings,  but 
withholds  aU  facibtieB  of  access  to  those  boundless  stores  of 
recorded  knowledge,  in  every  department,  by  which  alone 
that  elementary  education  can  be  completed  and  made  effect- 
ual for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

But  to-day  our  honored  city  carries  on  and  perfects  he^ 
work.  The  trusteesj  from  their  first  annual  report  to  the 
present  time,  have  never  failed  to  recommend  a  first  class 
public  libraryj  such  as  that^  sir,  for  whose  accommodation 
you  destine  this  noble  buUding,  as  the  completion  of  the  great 
system  of  pubhc  education.  Its  object  is  to  give  to  the  en- 
tire population,  not  merely  to  the  curious  student,  but  to  the 
inquisitive  member  of  either  of  the  professions,  to  the  intelli- 
gent merchant,  mechanic,  machinist,  engineer,  artist  or  arti- 
san, in  short,  to  aU  of  every  age  and  of  either  sex,  who  desire 
to  investigate  any  subject,  either  of  utility  or  taste,  those  ad- 
vantages which,  without  such  an  ample  public  collection, 
must  necessarily  be  monopolized  by  the  proprietorsi  of  large 
private  libraries,  or  those  who  by  courtesy  have  the  use  of 
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them ;  nay,  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  entire  commuiiity 
advantages  of  this  kind,  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  af- 
forded by  the  largest  and  best  provided  private  libraries. 

The  trustees  are  anxious  that  the  institution,  whose  pros- 
perity they  have  so  much  at  heart,  should  continue  to  be 
viewed  in  this  light;  as  one  more  added  to  the  school-houses 
of  the  city,  at  which  Boston  boys  and  girls,  when  they  have 
outgrown  the  other  schools,  will  come  to  carry  on  the  educa- 
tion which  has  been  there  commenced;  where  Boston  men 
and  women,  "  children  of  a  larger  grow^th,"  may  come  to  ac- 
quire that  additional  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  the 
most  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  various  callings 
of  society,  —  which  opens,  in  its  pursuit,  the  purest  sources 
of  happiness, — ^and  which,  without  reference  to  utility,  con- 
tributes so  materially  to  the  grace  and  ornament  of  life. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  still  floating  about  in  the  commu- 
nity a  vague  prejudice  against  what  is  called  book-learning. 
One  sometimes  hears  doubts  expressed  of  the  utility  of  public 
libraries;  opinions  that  they  are  rather  ornamental  than  nec^ 
essary  or  useful ;  and  the  fact  that  our  time-honored  city, 
never  indiflerent  to  the  mental  improven^nt  of  her  ciiildren, 
has  existed  more  than  two  centuries  without  one,  is  a  suffi- 
tr.ent  proof,  that^  until  witliin  a  very  few  years,  their  impor- 
tance has  not  been  practically  felt  There  is  perhaps  even 
now  a  disposition  to  claim  some  superiority  for  what  is  called 
practical  knowledge  —  knowledge  gained  by  observation  and 
experience  (which  most  certainly  the  trustees  w'ouJd  not 
disparage),  and  a  kind  of  satisfaction  felt  in  holding  up  the 
example  of  self-taught  men,  in  supposed  contradistinction 
.  from  those  who  have  got  their  knowledge  from  books.  No 
name  perhaps  is  so  frequently  mentioned  for  this  purpose 
as  that  of  Franklin,  who,  because  he  had  scarce  any  school 
education  and  never  went  to  college,  has  been  hastily  set 
down  as  a  brilliant  example  to  show  the  inutility  of  book- 
learning*  It  has  been  quoted  to  me  in  this  way,  and  to  show 
that  libraries  are  of  no  use,  w^ithio  three  days. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  never  was 
a  greater  mistake  in  point  of  fact     A  thirst  for  books,  which 
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he  apai^d  no  pains  to  allay,  is  tbe  fiist  marked  trait  disclosed 
in  the  character  of  Franklin;  hm  success  throughout  the  early 
period  of  his  life  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  use  he  made 
of  them ;  and  his  very  first  important  movement  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  fellow-men  was  to  found  a  public  library,  which  still 
flourishes;  —  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  country, 
Franklin  not  a  book-man !  whoever  labors  under  that  delu- 
sion, shows  that  somebody  else  is  not  a  book-man>  at  least  so 
far  as  concerns  the  biography  of  our  illustrious  townsman. 
We  happen  to  have  a  little  information  on  that  subject,  in  a 
book  written  by  Franklin  himself  He  there  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent acoount  of  himself,  and  I  would  ask  aijy*one  who  en- 
tertains the  idea  to  which  I  am  alluding,  at  what  period  of 
Franklin's  career  he  supposes  this  taste  for  books  began  to  be 
manifested  by  him ;  how  soon  he  ceased  to  be  a  self-formed 
man  ?  Perhaps  after  he  had  straggled  through  the  years  of 
bis  youthful  poverty,  escaped  to  Pliiladelphia,  set  up  in  busi- 
ness as  a  prkiter,  and  begun  to  have  a  little  money  in  his 
pocket,  I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  it  was  earlier  than  that 
Was  it,  then,  while  he  was  the  clever  apprentice  to  his  brother, 
the  editor  of  a  jom-nal,  and  wnrote  articles  for  its  columjis  in  a 
disguised  hand,  and  tucked  them  under  the  office  door,  enjoy- 
ing the  exquisite  delight  of  being  ordered  to  set  up  his  own 
anonymous  articles;  was  it  then,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  that  this  fondness  for  reading,  under  the  stimulus 
of  boyish  authorship,  disclosed  itself?  Earlier  than  that 
Well,  then,  at  the  grammar-school  and  Master  Brownwell's 
writing-school,  which  he  attended  from  eight  to  ten  (for  there 
are  boys  who  show  a  fondness  for  reading,  even  at  that  ten- 
der age);  was  little  Benjamin's  taste  for  books  developed 
while  yet  at  school  1  Earlier  than  that  Hear  his  own  words, 
which  you  will  permit  me  to  read  from  that  exquisite  piece 
of  autobiography  to  which  I  have  akeady  alluded:  *' From 
my  mFANGV  I  was  passionaiel^  fond  of  readingj  and  alJ  the 
money  that  came  into  my  hands  was  laid  out  in  purchasing 
books,  I  was  very  fond  of  voyages.  My  first  acquisition 
was  Bunyan's  works,  in  separate  little  volumes.  I  afterwards 
sold  them  to  enable  me  to  buy  R,  Burton's  Mutorical  CoUec- 
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tions.  They  were  small  chapman's  books  and  cheap,  forty 
volumes  in  all.  My  father's  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of 
books  in  polemic  divinity,  most  of  which  I  read.  I  have  of- 
ten regretted  [and  this  is  a  sentence  that  might  be  inscribed 
on  the  lofty  cornice  of  this  noble  hall]  that  at  a  time  when  I 
had  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not 
fallen  in  my  way.  .  ,  .  There  was  among  them  Plutarch's 
Lives,  which  I  read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think  that  time 
spent  to  great  advantage.  There  was  also  a  book  of  Defoe's, 
called  an  Essap  on  Projeds^  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's, 
called  an  Essay  to  ilo  Good^  which"  —  did  w^hat,  sir?  For  I 
am  now  going  to  give  you,  in  Franklin's  own  words  (they 
carry  with  them  the  justification  of  every  dollar  expended  in 
raising  these  walls),  the  original  secret  of  his  illustrious  career 
—  what  was  the  effect  produced  by  reading  these  two  little 
books  of  Defoe  and  Cotton  Mather?  *' they  perhaps  gave  me 
a  turn  of  thinking,  which  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the 
principal  future  events  of  my  life."  Yes,  sir,  in  the  reading 
of  those  books  was  the  acorn  that  sprouted  into  that  mag- 
nificent oak ;  there  was  the  fountain-drop  which  a  fairy  might 
have  sipped  from  a  buttercup,  from  which  has  flowed  the 
Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  —  the  broad^  deep  river  of 
Franklin's  fame,  winding  its  way  through  the  lapse  of  ages, 
and  destined  to  flow  on,  till  it  shall  be  ingulfed  in  the 
ocean  of  eternity. 

From  his  "  infancy,"  sir,  "  passionately  fond  of  reading," 
nay,  with  the  appetite  of  a  vulture,  with  the  digestion  of  an 
ostrich,  attacking  the  great  folios  of  polemic  divinity  in  his 
father's  library.  Not  a  dull  boy,  either;  not  a  precocious  lit- 
tle bookworm;  fond  of  play;  doesn't  dislike  a  little  mischief; 
sometimes,  as  he  tells  us,  "  led  the  other  boys  into  scrapes ;  '* 
but  in  his  intervals  of  play,  in  his  leisiue  moments,  up  in  the 
lonely  garret  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  holding 
converse  in  his  childhood  vrith  the  grave  old  non-conformists, 
Howe  and  Owen  and  Flavel  and  Baxter,  —  communing  vnih 
the  austerest  lords  of  thought;  the  demigods  of  puritanism,^ — 


"  Non  stue  dta  animoaus  iiifana." 
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Franklin  not  a  book-man?  Why,  he  goes  on  to  tdi  as 
that  it  was  "  this  bookish  iaclinatioii  which  at  length  deter- 
mined hia  father  to  make  him  a  printer,"  against  hk  own  in* 
clination,  which  was  for  the  sea ;  and  when  he  had  thus  by 
constxaiiit  become  a  printer,  his  great  consolation  was,  as  he 
says,  that  *'  I  now  had  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellerB  enabled  me  some- 
times to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return 
soon  and  clean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my  chamber  reading  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night,  when  the  book  was  borrowed  in 
the  evening  and  was  to  be  returned  in  the  morning,  le^t  it 
should  be  found  missing*" 

Then  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Matthew  Adams^ 
an  ingenious*,  sensible  man,  ''  who  had  a  pretty  collection  of 
books."  He  frequented  the  printing-office,  took  notice  of  the 
bright  little  apprentice,  and  "  very  kindly  proposed  to  lend  me 
such  books  as  I  chose  to  read,"  Having  taken  to  a  vegetable 
diet  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  persuaded  his  brother  to  allow 
him  in  cash  half  the  price  of  his  board,  ^ — lived  upon  potatoes 
and  hasty  pudding,  —  soon  found  that  he  could  save  half  even 
of  that  little  allowance  (wliich  could  not  have  exceeded  two- 
and-six-pence  a  week,  lawful  money),  and  this  poor  little 
economy  *'  was  an  additional  ftmd  for  buying  books."  What 
would  the  poor,  under-fed  boy,  wlio  was  glad  to  buy  books 
on  the  savings  of  his  potato  diet,  have  said  could  he  have 
had  free  access  to  a  hall  like  this^  stored  as  it  soon  will  b(* 
with  its  priceless  treasures  ? 

Further,  sir,  whiJe  working  as  a  journeyman  in  England, 
he  says,  "  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  William  Wilcox,  a 
bookseller,  whose  shop  was  next  door.  He  had  an  immense 
collection  of  second-hand  books"  —  (Somewhat,  I  suppose, 
like  our  friend  Burnham,  in  CornhLU*) — "Circulating  libra* 
ries  were  not  then  in  use,  but  we  agreed  that  on  certain 
reasonable  terms,  which  I  have  now  forgotten,  I  might  take, 
read,  and  return  any  of  his  works-  This  I  esteemed  a  great 
advantage,  and  I  made  as  much  use  of  it  as  I  could." 

Finally,  sir,  as  I  have  already  said,  Franklin's  first  impor- 
tant movement  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men  was  the  founda* 
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tion  of  the  public  library  in  Philadelphia.  At  his  instance, 
the  members  of  a  little  club  to  which  he  belonged,  tradeamen 
and  mechanics  of  narrow  means,  threw  into  common  stock 
the  few  books  which  belonged  to  them.  A  subscription  was 
then  obtained  from  fifty  young  men,  principally  tradesmen, 
of  two  pounds  each,  and  ten  shillings  per  annum^  and  with 
this  little  fund  they  began.  "  The  books  were  imported,  the 
library  was  opened  one  day  in  the  week  for  lending  them  to 
the  subscribers,  on  their  promissory  notes  to  pay  double  the 
value  if  not  duly  returned.*^  *'  This  was  the  mother,"  says 
Frankliii, '' of  all  the  North  Ameriean  subscription  libraries, 
now  so  numerous.  It  has  become  a  great  thing  itself,  and 
continually  goes  on  increasing.  These  libraries  have  improved 
the  general  conversation  of  the  Americans,  made  the  com- 
mon tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen 
from  other  countriei?,  and,  perhaps,  have  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made  throughout  the  colonies 
in  defence  of  their  privileges." 

Those  arc  the  words  of  Franklin,  Mr.  Mayor,  which  I  read 
from  his  own  book.  Our  excellent  friend  the  President  of  the 
Commissioners  (Hon.  R  C.  Winthrop)  has  justly  felicitat^ed 
himself  on  having  been  the  first  person  publicly  to  raise  his 
voice  in  this  noble  hall.  He  must  be  a  happier  man  than  I 
who  can  speak  an  earlier  or  an  abler  word  than  his  on  any 
occasion ;  but  I  claim  the  credit  of  having  read  from  the  first 
book  opened  in  this  ha^'  — and  what  is  more,  sir,  I  mean  to 
have  the  satisfaction  o  presenting  the  first  volume  given  to 
the  library,  since  this  building  came  into  the  care  of  the 
Trustees.  In  your  presence,  Mr,  Mayor,  and'that  of  this  vast 
assembly  on  this  first  of  January,  1858,  I  offer  this  copy  of 
Franklin's  Autobiography  in  Sparks's  edition,  as  a  New- 
Year's  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Nay,  sir,  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  more,  and  make  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  mo- 
tion ever  inade  in  this  hall;  and  that  is,  that  every  person 
present,  of  his  own  accord,  if  of  age,  —  with  the  consent  of 
parent  or  guardian,  if  a  minor, —  man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl, 
be  requested,  on  going  home,  to  select  one  good  book,  and  in 
memory  of  the  poor  boy,  who  half-fed  himself  to  gratify  his 
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taste  for  reading,  present  it  as  a  New-Yeat^s  gift  to  the  Bostoii 
Public  Library.  I  make  you  that  motion,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  I 
call  upon  all  present  to  give  me  their  voices :  especially  I  ask 
the  cooperation  of  the  fairer  and  better  part  of  creation.  If 
nowhere  else,  woman's  rights  shall  be  respected  in  this  hall, 
while  I  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it  I  pray  you,  Mr*  Mavor, 
put  the  question,  and  then  Pll  finish  my  speech. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor  tlien  rose  and  staled  the  question,  which  -was  sec- 
onded by  Mr,  Wtiathrop.  The  mayor  particularly  called  on  the  ladies  to 
vote,  and  a  unanimous  and  emphatic  aye  Tesaunded  through  the  yast  halL 
The  negative  waa  then  ealled  and  no  response  made.  Hi  a  Honor,  amidit 
great  cheering  and  laughter,  pronounced  it  a  unaaimoua  vote,*  Mr.  Eyerett 
resumed  — 

No,  sifj  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another  directly 
deducible  from  the  life  of  Franklin j  it  is  the  close  connection 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  life  and  career  with 
books,  libraries,  and  reading*  If  there  is  a  thing  on  earth 
which  would  have  gladdened  his  heart  could  he  have  antiei* 
pated  it,  it  would  be  the  knowledge  that  his  native  city,  in 
two  generations  after  his  death,  would  found  a  library  like 
this,  to  give  to  the  rising  generation  and  to  the  lovers  of 
knowledge  of  every  age  that  access  to  books,  of  which  he  so 
much  felt  the  want  And  could  it  be  granted  to  hira,  even 
now,  to  return  to  his  native  city,  which  dwelt  in  his  affections 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  bis  first  visit  would  be  to  the  centre  of 
the  ancient  burial-ground,  where  in  after-life  he  dutifully 
placed  a  marble  slab  on  the  graves  of  his  parents ;  his  second 
visit  would  be  to  the  spot  in  Milk  street  where  he  was  born  ; 
his  third  to  the  corner  of  Union  street  and  Hanover  street, 
where  he  passed  his  childhood,  in  a  house  still  standing; 
his  fourth  visit  would  be  to  the  site  of  the  free  grammar 
school-house,  where,  as  he  says  in  his  wUl,  he  received  *'  his 

*  In  the  account  of  the  **  Proceedings  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Building 
for  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,"  published  by  the  authority  of 
the  City  Council » it  ia  stated  "  that  the  number  of  volumes,  etc*,  received  sinco 
January  1,  1S58,  in  response  to  the  TOte  passed  at  die  declicatiou  of  tho 
library  buildiug,^  ia  1471 
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first  iiistraction  in  literature,"  and  which  is  now  adorned  with 
a  statue  which  a  grateful  posterity  has  dedicated  to  bis 
Hicmory ;  and  his  last  and  longest  would  be  to  this  noble  hall, 
where  you  are  making  provision  for  an  ample  supply  of  that 
reading  of  which,  **  from  his  infancy  he  was  passionalehj  fond" 
The  trustees  have  done  what  they  could  to  connect  some 
reference  to  Franklin  with  an  institution  which  would  have 
been  the  object  of  his  wannest  afTectionSj  by  providing  that 
every  Franklin  medal  boy  shall  be  entitled  to  it^  privileges ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  accumulating  fund  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  city,  and  which  now  exceeds  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  has  proved  almost  wholly  unavailing  for  the  primary 
object  of  the  bequest,  it  deserves  consideration  whether,  when 
it  has  reached  a  sufHcient  magnitude,  as  it  will  before  the  end 
of  this  century,  the  interest  of  the  fund,  if  it  can  be  legally 
done,  might  not  advantageously  be  appropriated,  as  a  perma- 
nent endowment  for  the  support  of  the  library, 

I  have  not  proposed  at  this  time,  sir,  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees,  to  make  a  formal  speech;  I  have  preferred  to  let 
Benjamin  FranklJn  speak  for  us.  This  day  belongs  of  right 
to  the  commissioners  for  building  the  library,  ably  represented 
as  they  are,  by  our  distinguished  friend  their  president,  wlio 
has  done  such  ample  justice  to  the  subject ;  and  to  you,  Mr. 
Mayor,  as  the  organ  of  the  city  government,  whom  I  can- 
not but  congratulate  on  closing  your  official  career,  —  in  all 
respects  so  honomble  to  yourself  and  so  acceptable  to  your 
fellow-citizens,  —  by  an  act,  I  am  sure,  most  grateful  to  your 
own  feelings  and  most  auspicious  of  the  public  good.  It  is 
not  yet  the  time  for  the  trustees  to  speak,  A  more  fitting  op- 
portunity may  hereafter  present  itself,  when  the  books  shall 
be  placed  on  the  shelves,  the  catalogue  printed,  and  the 
library  opened  for  public  use.  Occasion  may  then,  perhaps, 
with  propriety  be  taken,  to  illustrate  the  importance  and 
utility  of  such  an  institution  ;  to  do  justice  to  the  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  city  government  and  the  individual 
benefactors  by  which  it  has  been  founded,  endowed^  and  sus- 
tained ;  and  especially  to  the  generosity  of  our  greatest 
benefactor    and    esteemed    fellow-countryman,    Mr.    Bates, 
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whose  letters  announcing  his  first  munificent  donation  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  aEuding  to  his  own  early  want  uf 
access  to  booka^  assign  that  as  the  moving  cause  which 
prompted  his  liberality.  It  will  be  the  pleasing  duty  of 
those  who  may  then  be  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  library,  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  so  much  public  and 
private  bounty. 

In  the  mean  time,  sir,  we  must  throw  ourselves  on  the  pa- 
tience and  considerateness  of  the  city  council  and  the  com- 
munity. Not  much  short  of  sixty  thousand  volumes  are  to 
be  brought  together  from  four  different  places  of  temporary 
deposit,  and  a^Mgned  to  their  final  restting-places  in  this  ball 
and  the  circulating  library  below.  Here  they  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged on  the  shelves,  the  cards  and  slips  which  pertain 
to  them,  far  more  numerous  than  the  volumes  themselves, 
reduced  to  alphabetical  order ;  a  separate  catalogue  of  each 
alcove  prepared;  and  a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  the 
whole  collection,  without  which  it  will  be  little  better  than 
an  unmanageable  mass,  prepared  and  printed.  Every  thing 
which  could  be  done  beforehand,  has  been  anticipated  j  but 
much  of  the  work  was  of  necessity  reserved  till  the  books 
should  be  placed  on  the  shelves.  In  the  interval,  and  while 
this  labor  is  going  on,  the  library  in  Mason  street  will  be 
left  in  possession  of  the  books  most  in  request  for  daily  cir- 
culation, and  will  be  closed  at  last  only  when  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  also  should  be  removed  to  the 
new  building. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  conclude.  The  shades  of  even- 
ing are  falling  around  us;  those  cressets  which  lend  ns 
their  mild  and  tasteM  illumination  will  soon  be  extin- 
guished; and  the  first  day  of  the  New- Year,  rich  in  the 
happy  prospects  we  now  inaugurate,  will  come  to  a  close. 
May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  give  effect  to  its  brightest  an- 
ticipations. A  few  more  days,^ — a  few  more  years,  —  will 
follow  their  appointed  round,  and  we,  who  now  exchange 
our  congratulations  on  this  magnificent  New- Year's  gift 
of  our  city  f ithers^  shall  have  passed  from  the  scene ;  but 
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firm  in  the  faith  that  the  growth  of  knowledge  is  the  growth 
of  sound  principles  and  pure  morals,  let  us  not  doubt,  that, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  city  government  and  of  our  gen- 
erous benefactors  at  home  and  abroad,  a  light  will  be  kin- 
dled and  go  forth  from  these  walls,  now  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  the  Free  Boston  Public  Library,  which  will  guide 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  in  the  path  of  in- 
telligence and  virtue,  till  the  sun  himself  shall  fall  from  the 
heavens. 
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Mr.  Prbsidbnt  and  Gentusmik:  — 

I  ESTEEM  it  a  great  privilege  and  honor  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  Massachusetts  on  this  most  interesting  occasion, —  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  eldest  of  the  sister  States  of  Virginia  in  this 
great  family  of  republics.  She  knew  and  loved  your  peerless 
son  at  an  early  day,  and  years  before  those  Revolutionary  ties 
were  formed,  to  which  the  toast  alludes.  While  the  Hlies  of 
France  still  floated  over  the  "bastions  of  Quebec ;  while  the 
red  cross  of  St.  George  waved  from  Maine  to  Georgia ;  while 
the  bloom  of  youth  was  on  his  own  cheek,  he  visited  Boston, 
then  the  residence  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal 
forces. 

When  the  great  appeal  was  made  to  the  stern  arbitrament 
of  war,  and  the  all-important  question  arose  in  the  continen- 
tal congress,  who  should  lead  the  patriotic  arms  of  America 
in  the  doubtful  contest;  Massacbmetts,  refifesented  by  one 
whom  your  own  Jefferson  pronounced  the  colosena  of  debate 
in  the  great  argument  of  independenccj  one  from  whom 
many  of  you  afterwards  differed  in  political  opinion,  but 
whom  you  all  honored  as  a  true,  warm-hearted  patriot ;  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  say,  represented  in  the  continental  congress  by 

*  On  the  22d  of  February,  1858,  the  noble  equestrian  statue  of  Washing* 
ton  by  Crawford  was  detiieated  at  Richmond  Ttith  very  imposing  ceremo- 
nies, under  the  auspices  of  the  legislature  of  Yirgima.  Mr.  Everett  was 
present  on  this  highly  interesting  oceaaon  as  a  "  guest  of  the  State  f  and  at 
the  public  entertiunment  in  the  evening,  he  was  called  upon  to  respond  to 
the  following  toast :  "  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  —  the  Revolutionary  tied 
that  unite  them  stili  live  In  the  hearts  of  Uie  people.'' 
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John  Adams,  gave  her  voice  and  her  infliience  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Washington,  She  had  her  own  armiesj  her  own 
generals  in  the  field,  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  New- 
England  States,  the  veterans  of  the  seven  years'  war,  Rogers' 
provincial  rangers,  Stark's  comrades,  men  who  had  climbed 
the  heights  of  Abraham  and  stormed  the  citadel  of  Louis- 
burg,  the  men  already  of  the  19th  of  April  and  soon  of  the  17th 
of  June,  led  by  Ward  and  Warren  and  Putnam  and  Pres- 
cott  and  Greene.  But  at  the  risk  of  touching  the  most  sensi- 
tive nerve  that  thrills  in  the  human  bosom,  the  point  of  honor 
on  the  part  of  the  soldier  and  the  gentleman,  Massachusetts 
gave  her  vote  and  all  \ieT  influence  for  the  "  beloved  "  Colonel 
Washington.  If  to  Virginia  belongs  the  incommunicable 
glory  of  having  given  him  to  his  country,  may  not  Massachu- 
setts,  under  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  alluded,  reflect 
with  satisfaction  that  she  contributed  all  her  influence,  and 
on  that  question  and,  for  the  reasons  which  1  have  stated,  her 
decisive  influence,  to  place  that  noble  son  at  the  head  of  the 
American  armies  ?  She  remembers,  too,  with  interest,  that 
the  newly  elected  commander  assumed  his  high  trust  under 
the  shadow  of  her  ancient  university  at  Cambridge;  that, 
with  his  head-quarters  established  there,  he  held  the  royal 
army  for  near  a  twelve  month  beleaguered  in  Boston  j  and 
that  he  achieved  his  first  great  military  success  upon  the 
heights  that  command  her  capital. 

Some  foreign  ivriters  have  denied  the  military  talent  of 
Washington.  Massachusetts  knows  better.  She  witnesses 
the  remains  of  the  magnificent  lines  of  circuravallation, 
twelve  mUes  in  circuit,  in  which,  with  raw  recruits,  inade- 
quately  supplied  for  the  field,  without  ordnance,  without  mu- 
nitions, he  held  the  royal  forces  closely  invested  for  near  a 
twelve  month.  She  beholds  eternal  monuments  of  his  mili- 
tary skill  in  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  where,  by  a  remark- 
able strategic  combination,  he  earned  a  place,  I  appeal  to  the 
gallant  chieftain  by  my  aide  (General  Persifer  Smith),  among 
the  greatest  masters  of  war.  A  late  French  writer  has  said, 
that  Washington  could  not  have  led  the  French  gmnd  array 
of  1812,  that   prodigious  array  moving  in  thirteen  parallel 
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columns^  each  a  host  —  led  by  tributary  kings,  and  heroes  of 
a  hundred  wars,  —  and  got  them  in  safety  into  BuBsia,  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  assert  this,  or  take  for 
granted  that  he,  who  did  great  things  with  sraaQ  means, 
would  not  have  done  proportionately  greater  things  with 
ample  means.  At  any  rate,  whatever  superiority  may  be 
claimed  foi  Napoleon,  on  the  bare  assumption  that  Washing- 
ton could  not  have  conducted  his  mighty  force  into  Russia, 
some  deduction  must  be  made  from  that  superiority  for  the 
historical  factj  that  Napoleon  himself  could  not  conduct  it  out 
of  Russia, 

At  all  events,  sir,  Washington  himself,  into  whose  heroic 
self-possession  there  entered  not  the  slightest  particle  of  arro- 
gance or  presuniption,  calmly  contemplated  the  possibility 
that  he  might  be  brought  into  personal  conflict  with  that 
dreaded  Napoleon  ;  and  in  that  belief  accepted  the  command 
of  the  American  army  in  1798,  When,  in  the  expectation  of 
a  war  with  our  honored  revolutionary  ally,  then  distracted  in 
her  domestic  counsels,  Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general,  a  title  and  a  tmst  which  America  but  in  a  single 
other  instance  has  given  to  any  one  of  her  gallant  sons,  and 
he  also  a  native  of  Virginia,  he  more  than  once  declared  that^ 
if  the  enemy  invaded  us,  he  must  not  be  permitted  so  much 
as  to  land  on  our  shores.  And  in  a  letter  to  President  Ad- 
ams, written  shortly  after  accepting  his  eommission,  he  makes 
the  significant  remark,  that  *^  the  French  (with  whom  we 
have  now  to  contend)  have  adopted  the  practice,  with  great 
and  astonishing  success,  of  appointing  generals  of  juvenile 
years  to  command  their  armies*"  He  had  every  reason  to 
suppose  at  that  time,  and,  doubtless,  did  suppose,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  French  invasion,  the  armies  of  France  would  have 
been  commanded  by  the  hero  of  Ajcole  and  Lodi,  the  young* 
est  and  most  successful  of  these  youthful  generals  to  whom 
his  letter  alludes. 

Sir,  the  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together  is,  in  ray 
judgment,  of  far  greater  importance  and  significance  than  any 
mere  popular  pageant  Virginia  has  been  called,  and  justly, 
the  mother  of  States  and  of  statesmen ;  but  this  is  an  honor 
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which  she  shareB  with  her  sister  republics*  From  Maine  to 
Georgia,  evei^  one  of  the  old  thirteen  has  sent  her  children 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  new  republics  in  the  rising  West; 
every  one  of  the  confederated  States  has  its  list  of  the  wise, 
the  honored,  and  the  brave  among  its  children.  But  to  Vir- 
ginia alone  belongs  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  the  one  man, 
whose  preeminence  all  acknowledge  without  envy,  —  in  whose 
fame  all  the  other  States  are  proud  as  fellow-countrymen  to 
claim  a  share. 

I  rejoice  that  in  consecrating  a  monument  to  this  pure  and 
bright  name  you  have  found  an  Aiocrican  artist  equal  to  its 
conception  and  execution.  Oh  that  he  could  have  witnessed^ 
this  triumphant  day!  May  its  success  carry  consolation  to 
the  heart  of  his  bereaved  partner!  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
monument  to  his  own  tast^  and  genius,  not  less  than  to  his 
illustrious  subject  And,  sir,  when  I  contemplate  the  career" 
of  this  gifted  artist^  from  its  commencement  to  its  close ; 
when  I  trace  him  through  the  earlier  productions  of  his  chisel; 
the  busts  of  living  contemporaries;  the  lovely  idolatries  of 
ancient  mythology,  Orpheus,  Ganymede,  Hebe ;  his  maturer 
creations,  the  statue  of  Beethovenj  the  group  for  the  pediment 
of  the  southern  wing  of  the  extension  of  the  capitol;  the" 
figures  of  Henry  and  Jefferson,  which  adorn  the  ascending 
platforms  of  your  great  monument ;  when  I  see  him  thus 
rising  by  steady  progress  to  the  summit  of  his  art  and  his 
fame,  in  the  more  than  ijnperial  form  and  face  of  Washing- 
ton; his  true  eye  guiding  his  cunning  hand  from  labor  to 
labor,  and  from  triumph  to  triumph,  like  Phidias  of  old,  who 
*'  carved  the  gods  and  came  to  Jove,"  I  can  almost  fancy  that 
the  delicate  sense  was  overpowered,  at  last,  by  the  transcend- 
ent glories  of  that  matchless  countenance ;  that  the  vision  of 
the  accomplished  artist,  beholding  far  more  than  the  ordinary 
observer  under  the  same  outlines  and  lineaments ;  penetrating 
deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  expression ;  rising  higher,  with 
rapt  gaze,  into  the  brightest  heaven  of  thought  and  feeling 
and  character,  as  they  flow  through  the  portals  of  sense ;  — 
a  revolution  successfully  conducted ;  a  constitution  wisely 
framed ;  a  government  happily  administered,  raying  out  from 
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each  divine  glance,  I  cao  almost  fancy  that  the  gifted  sculp- 
tor, like  the  gifted  poet, 

**  Saw,  and,  blasted  mth  excess  of  lights 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endleai  n^ht" 

Sir,  I  believe  in  monnmenlB,  —  I  believe  in  tbem^  even  as 
works  of  art     To  carve  the  speaking  marble^  to  mould  the 
breathing  bronze,  is  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  genius  and^ 
taste ;  but  a  patriotic  monument  is  a  far  nobler  work.    It  em- 
bodies patriotism,  truth,  and  faith  j  it  gives  form  and  expres- 
sion to  the  beat  feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  while  the  noble  _ 
work  which  you  have  this  day  inaugurated  shall  brave  the 
snows  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer,  that  rigid  arm 
shall  point  the  unerring  road  to  the  welfare  of  the  country^ 
more  surely  than  any  arm  of  living  flesh ;  and  a  fiercer  thun- 
der than  that  of  the  elements  shaD  clothe  the  neck  of  the 
monumental  war-horse,  and  atrike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution  and  the  imion* 
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PREFATORY  NOTE, 

In  the  summer  of  1857,  the  directors  of  tlie  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Aiao- 
ciation  became  possessed  of  one  of  tbe  gold-headed  canes  and  one  of  the 
gpy-^lassee  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Washington ;  and  thej  determined  to 
present  the  former  to  Mr,  Everett  and  the  latter  to  IMr.  Yancey  of  Alaba- 
ma^  in  acknowledgment  of  the  aervicea  of  those  gentlemen  in  aid  of  tbe 
fiind  for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  presentation  took  place  in 
the  theatre  at  Richmond  on  the  23d  of  Februar}%  1858,  being  the  day  after 
tb©  dedication  of  Crawford's  statue.  In  an  account  of  the  ceremonial  con- 
tained in  tbe  Richmond  Enquirer  of  tbe  25th  of  February-,  it  is  stated^  that, 
**  long  before  the  hour  appointed,  a  dense  crowd  assembled  in  front  of  the 
theatre  and  clamored  for  admittance.  A  few  moments  after  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  the  theatre  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  thousands  were 
tamed  from  the  doors.  The  scene  disclosed,  when  the  curtain  rose,  mm 
very  imposing-  In  tbe  centre  of  the  stage  sat  Governor  Wise,  Lieutenant- 
General  Winfield  Scott  and  Major-General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  Govemar 
HoUey  of  Connecticut^  Governor  Bingham  of  Michigan,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Jackson,  Mr.  Speaker  Cnitchfield,  Hon.  *L  M,  MiVf^n  of  tbe  senate 
of  the  United  States,  Hon*  L.  W.  Washington,  Hon.  W.  C.  Rives,  General 
A.  A.  Chapman,  R.  A.  Claybrook,  Esq.,  and  a  noniher  of  other  dignitari^ 
whose  white  heads  and  benevolent  countenances  gave  great  interest  to  the 
general  grouping.  In  front  of  this  assemblage,  on  the  left  of  the  stage,  sai 
Colonel  Munford,  secretary  of  tbe  common weiilth,  with  Woahingkm'a  cane 
and  epy-glass  on  a  table  at  bia  side.  On  tlie  right,  Mr.  Edward  Everett  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Yancey  occupied  arm-chairs*  The  ceremonies  oocMnenced  with 
Colonel  Munford*a  address  to  these  two  gentlemen,  and  his  presentation  of  the 
sacred  relics  to  each  in  turn.  This  discourse,  which  was  delivered  in  a  clear, 
*  ponorous  voice,  was  eloquent,  powerful^  and  very  moving.** 

After  tbe  conclusion  of  Colonel  Mnnford's  address,  Mr.  Everett  placed  the 
cane  in  the  hands  of  General  Scott,  and  replied  as  follows :  — 

Sm,  —  I  want  words  adequately  to  express  the  emotions  of 
eatisfaction  and  gratitude  with  which  I  receive  this  most 
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interesting  personal  relic  of  the  "Father  of  hia  Countiy;" 
invaluable  in  iteelfj  and  rendered  if  possible  stiU  more  pre- 
cious, by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  comes  into  my 
possession.  I  shall  keep  it  while  I  live,  as  a  sacred  trust,  and 
so  dispose  of  it  as  best  to  promote  the  patriotic  intentions 
with  which  it  has  been  bestowed  upon  rae- 

I  acknowledge  myself  under  the  highest  obligations  to  the 
Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Associations  who  have  honored  me 
with  this  most  expressive  token  of  their  approval  of  my  hum- 
ble cooptTation  in  the  great  cause  to  which,  with  such  fervid 
energy  and  noble  enthusiasm,  they  are  devoting  themselves ; 
and  I  pray  you,  blTj  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  the  very  obliging  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  express  yourself,  in  performing  the  office  kindly  undertaken 
by  you,  on  this  deeply  interesting  occasion, 

I  feel,  sir,  that,  in  reference  to  an  honor  so  distinguished,  so 
peculiar,  there  would  be  a  degree  of  arrogance,  even  in  dis- 
claiming any  title  to  it  as  a  reward  of  merit  Such  a  thought 
is  almost  too  absurd  to  be  disavowed.  Nothing  but  the  most 
distinguished  service  rendered  to  the  country,  in  some  crisis 
of  imminent  peril,  could  furnish  an  adequate  foundation  foi 
such  a  pretension.  t 

But  I  may  claim,  without  presumption,  to  have  been 
trained,  from  my  cradle,  to  the  reverence  of  the  great  and 
honored  name,  of  which  you  now  enrich  me  with  this  most 
desirable  personal  memorial,  I  was  bom  within  sight  of 
Dorchester  Heights,  where  he  achieved  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  important  successes  of  the  war,  —  the  first  in  which 
he  was  individually  concerned.  I  was  reared  in  a  commu- 
nity filled  with  recent  personal  recollections  of  him,  cherished 
by  those  who  all  but  idolized  his  character*  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  the  shock,  which  struck  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
land,  at  the  tidings  that  he  was  gone.  My  first  little  decla- 
mation at  school  was  the  familiar  elegy,  beginning 


**  From  Venion*»  mount  behold  the  hero  lise, 
ResplendeDt  fonai  attend  him  to  the  sfciea," 

I  remember  but  as  yesterday  the  emotion  of  my  father,  as  he 
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placed  round  my  neck,  with  its  black  riband,  the  medal  which 
WU6  worn  by  the  school  children  throughout  the  country, 
bearing  the  likeness  of  Washington,  with  the  inscription, 
"He  is  in  glory  —  the  world  is  in  tears ; *'  and  the  eulogy 
pronounced  by  that  honored  parent  on  the  ensuing  twenty- 
second  of  February,  at  the  request  of  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Dorchester,  was  the  first  public  discourse,  of  a  secular  charac- 
ter, to  which  I  ever  listened. 

Had  it  then  been  foretold  to  me  that  after  a  lapse  of  fifty- 
eight  years,  filled  with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  labor« 
and  the  cares  of  hfe,  I  should  live  to  see  a  day  like  this ;  that 
I  should  have  the  privUege,  in  so  many  of  the  States  and 
cities  of  the  Union,  of  pronouncing  a  eulogy  on  that  illus- 
trioos  name,  before  crowded  and  favoring  audiences,  and 
devoting  the  pecuniary  proceeds  of  its  delivery  to  the  noble 
object  of  placing  the  home  and  the  tomb  of  Washington 
under  the  segis  of  the  public  protection  j  that  as  the  rich 
reward  of  this  service,  I  should  here  in  the  capital  of  his 
native  Virginia ;  here  in  the  presence  of  illustrious  chieftains, 
who  ha%^e  borne  the  flag  of  the  country  with  honor,  from  the 
frozen  North  to  the  tropics ;  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Vir- 
ginia and  other  sister  States  ;  of  statesmen  who  have  filled 
and  are  filling  the  highest  places  in  the  public  councils ;  of 
the  ladies  who  have  clothed  themselves  with  the  honor  of 
originating  the  noble  enterprise  which  appeals  so  powerfully 
to  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  country ;  and  of  this  vast 
and  sympathizing  audience,  —  truly  I  should  have  deemed  it 
a  vision  too  bright,  too  wild,  to  be  realized ;  or,  if  realized,  an 
ample  recompense  for  whatever  of  toil  or  of  grief  might  inter- 
vene. But  it  is  no  romantic  vision-  I  have  lived  to  see  this 
proud  and  happy  day ;  I  have  been  permitted  by  Providence 
to  realize  what  the  most  extravagant  anticipation  could  not 
have  foreseen  ;  I  have  pronounced  the  eulogy,  of  which 
you  expect  the  repetition  to-day,  seventy  times,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  fund,  and  I  am  willing,  if  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  ray  fellow-citizens  to  hear  it,  to  pronounce  it  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  times  for  the  same  noble  object. 

For  these  efforts  and  the  labor  and  time  required  by  them, 
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I  claim  no  merit ;  I  have  asked,  expected  no  reward ;  least 
of  all  such  a  reward  aa  I  receive  this  day,  sirj  at  your  hands. 
It  has  truly  been,  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  say,  a  labor  of 
love.  I  have  felt  that  I  was  engaged  in  a  pure  and  honor- 
able work,  tending  directly  to  a  noble  end,  and  not  unproduc- 
tive perhaps  of  incidental  good.  Compelled  by  illness,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  resign  a  very  honorable  post  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  feeling  no  temptation,  since  the  partial  restoration 
of  my  health,  to  return  to  the  thorny  and  thankless  path  of 
public  life ;  weary  of  its  labors  and  cares,  and  more  than  satis- 
fied with  the  trusts  and  honors  which  the  partiality  of  my 
fellow-citizens  has  bestowed  on  me,  at  home  and  abroad, 
I  find  in  these  inoffensive  pursuits,  into  which  I  have  been 
drawn,  consecrated  to  patriotism  and  benevolence,  a  more 
congenial  occupation  for  my  waning  years ;  happy,  if  I  can,  in 
this  way,  do  any  thing  to  promote  this  most  meritorious  object 
of  the  Ladies*  Mount  Vernon  Association,  and  soften  the 
asperity  of  sectional  feeling,  by  holding  up  to  the  adniiration 
of  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  great  exemplar  which  all 
alike  respect  and  love ;  or  relieve,  by  appeals  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  benevolent,  the  wants  of  our  suffering  fellow  men  ; 
too  happy,  if,  among  the  last  utterances  of  a  voice,  which  in 
the  course  of  nature  will  soon  cease  to  be  heard,  the  praises 
of  him  who  stands  first  in  the  affections  of  the  country,  shall 
be  the  most  prominent  theme,  as  a  prayer  for  the  welfare  of 
every  portion  of  that  country  will  be  breathed  with  the  last 
pulsations  of  my  heart* 

*  Mr.  Everett  coti  eluded  Ms  T^markB  ns  follows :  **  But  I  fe*U  s!r»  that 
I  ought  not  to  prolong  my  remarks.  You  are  impatient  to  liBten  to  the 
distinguished  and  eloquent  gentleman i  who  is  associated  with  me  in  the 
honors  of  this  day ;  and  I  am  sensible  tHat  I  shall  need  all  the  time  assigned 
to  me  in  the  day's  proceedings,  for  the  delivery  of  the  discourse,  which  yon 
expect  from  me  before  we  part."  Mr*  Everatfs  reply  to  the  address  of  Mr- 
Munford  was  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Yancey;  after  wMct  Mr*  Everett 
delivered  his  Eulog}-  on  the  character  of  Washington* 
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ftijt   Mayoe:^ — 

1  SAVE  much  pleagiirc  in  responding  to  your  call,  though  I 
ha^e  so  lately  tendered  my  respectful  greeting  to  our  distin-i' 
guished  guest^  on  another  occasion  of  a  similar  but  more 
private  character,  that  I  feel  as  if  the  privilege  ought  at  this 
time  to  have  devolved  on  some  other  person.  It  is  nearly 
eight  years,  sir,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  com- 
pany  like  this  to  do  honor  to  an  officer  af  the  Turkish  navy^ 
though  of  a  rank  below  that  of  our  honored  guest,  who  was 
sent  by  his  government  to  this  country  on  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion.  That  social  meeting  took  place  in  the  hall  where  we 
are  now  assembled ;  some  of  the  present  company  were  gath- 
ered round  the  social  board  ;  one  majestic  form  and  noble 
countenance  was  present  which  we  shall  never  look  upon 
again  on  this  side  eternity.  On  that  occasion,  sir,  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  welcome  then  extejided  to  the  agent  of  the 
Ottoman  government  might  prove  "the  commencement  of  a 
permanent  relation  of  good  offices  mutually  exchanged,"  I 
rejoice  to  witness  in  the  mission  of  our  honored  guest  a  fulfil* 
ment  of  that  aspiration. 

And  having  mentioned  Emin  Bey,  T  think  it  not  out  of 
place  in  justice  to  him ;  to  Mr.  Brown  who  accompanied  him 
to  this  country  and  on  his  journey  through  it;  and  I  may  say 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  w^hich  vcTy  properly,  in 
accordance  with  oriental  usage,  made  a  small  appropriation  to 


*  Remarks  marlc  at  a  dioner  giren  by  the  City  Council  of  Boston  on  the 
2oih  May,  1858,  in  honor  of  Mehemmed  Pasha  of  the  Ottoman  navy  and  his 
miite  \  his  Honor  F,  W.  Lincob,  Jr,,  presiding, 
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defray  the  expenses  of  his  visits — ^to  state  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  the  insinnatlDns,  which  have  been  indus- 
triously made  and  perseveringly  renewed,  that  Emin  Bey  was 
not  a  duly  authorized  agent  of  his  government  I  shall  not 
give  these  insinuations  their  true  name;  but  shall  content 
myself  with  stating  that  I  have  now  in  my  pocket  authentic 
copies  of  letters  from  Aali  Pasha,  the  present  grand  vizier^  or 
prime  minister  of  the  Ottoman  Empirej  personally  known  to 
me  as  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  London  during  my  own 
residence  there,  and  from  Me  he  met  Ali  the  Capudan  Pasha, 
or  lord  high  admiral  of  the  Turkish  navy,  and  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  both  of  whom  recognize  the 
official  character  of  Emin  Bey  in  this  country.  The  Capu- 
dan Pasha  addsj  that  he  executed  his  trust  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  his  government,  and  still  enjoys  its  favor;  and  that 
his  friendly  reception  by  the  American  goverament  and  peo- 
ple was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  Ottoman  Majesty  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  presence  of  our  distinguished  guests  here  on  the  soil 
of  that  YSni  Dimia^  that  new  world  not  known  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  be  in  existence  when  his  warlike  ancestors  first 
established  themselves  in  Europe,  reminds  me  of  a  pleasing 
incident  which  took  place  about  sixty  years  ago  under  the 
American  flag,  and  in  the  waters  of  Constantinople*  In  the 
year  1800,  an  American  frigate,  bearing  the  auspicious  name 
of  the  "  George  Washington,"  and  the  first  American  ship 
of  war  that  ever  passed  the  Dardanelles,  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople ftom  the  coast  of  Africa.  She  was  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Commodore  Bainbridge,  and  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  him  to  the  ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  decanters 
of  water  were  placed  upon  the  table  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe;  some  of  the  casks  filled  in  America  and  Africa 
being  still  fuJl ;  and  the  frigate  riding  at  anchor  between  Asia 
and  Europe.  This  incident,  as  singular  in  the  histo^  of  the 
world  as  it  was  pleasing  in  itself,  attracted  so  much  notice  m 
the  diplomatic  circle  at  Const-antinoplcj  that  the  lady  of  the 
British  ambassador  borrowed  the  four  decanters  of  water  to 
grace  her  own  table  at  an  entertainment  the  following  day. 
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Bat  while  these  refreshing  goblets  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  were  thus  commingled  in  friendly  libation  in  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  beneath  the  flag  of  America, 

—  pleasing  symbol  of  that  peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward 
men,  for  which  the  heart  of  humanity  yearns  with  eager  long- 
ings,—  I  doubt  whether  it  occurred  to  the  most  sanguine  aa- 
ticipatious  of  that  day,  that  the  officers  of  the  Ottoman 
marine  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  would  be  the  honored 
guests  of  cities  beyond  the  great  ocean^  — and  pledge  with 
us  the  cup  of  amity  beneath  the  evening  star. 

I  have  the  greater  satisfaction,  sir,  in  meeting  our  honored 
guest,  from  the  pleasant  recollection  of  days  of  adventure  and 
romance,  passed  with  my  amiable  fellow  traveller  —  the  late 
lamented  General  Lyman  —  in  **  the  bright  clime  of  battle 
and  of  song,"  from  which  he  comes  to  us.  In  those  joyous 
days,  "  when  life  was  new  and  promised  to  be  happy,''  yield- 
ing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  classic  region,  we 
strayed  from  the  beaten  paths.  We  cHmbed  the  snow-clad 
peaks  of  poetic  mountains ;  we  explored  old  oracular  caves ; 
we  lived  with  the  shepherds  on  the  bills;  we  swam  unbridg- 
able  streams  on  horseback;  w^e  went  up  by  windlasses  to 
monasteries  perched  on  perpendicular  rocks  ;  and  passed 
never-to-be-forgotten  days  at  Pharsalia  and  ThermopylcB,  at 
Chaeronea  and  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  the  plain  of  Troy, 
The  storied  region  was  at  that  time  ruled  by  the  Turk ;  and 
if  the  truth  is  told,  with  no  gentle  sway.  But  this  at  least 
must  be  said,  —  w^hat  I  fear  cannot  be  said  of  every  part  of 
independent  Greece,  —  the  traveller  was  safe.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  cmzy  Greek  brig,  in  w^hieh  we  had  taken  passage  from 
the  port  of  Trieheri  to  the  plain  of  Troy,  was  overtaken  by  a 
storm  off  Mount  Athos,  and  seemed  ready  to  founder.  My 
companion  and  myself,  with  two  Italian  servants  and  a  taiarj 

—  a  tough  Anatolian  Turk,  given  us  for  our  journey  by  old 
Ali  Pasha  of  Albania,  —  quitted  the  sinking  vessel,  as  we 
thought  her,  and  landed  on  the  uninhabited  side  of  the  isle  of 
Lemnos.  It  was  then  necessary  that  a  portion  of  the  party 
should  cross  the  island  —  a  wild,  mountain  region  —  and  re- 
pair to  the  small  town  on  the  opposite  side,  in  hopes  of  there 
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finding  some  fishing  craftj  by  whicti  we  could  complete  oui 
voyage.  Leaving  my  fellow  traveller  and  one  of  the  Italians 
with  our  baggage  on  the  spot  where  we  had  landedj  I  crossed 
the  mountain  with  honest  Mustapha,  carrjdng  with  me,  as  he 
well  knew,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  without  which  the 
vessel  could  not  have  been  hiied.  The  inhabitants  of  the  port 
bore,  at  that  time,  a  very  indiflerent  reputation ;  piracy  was 
hardly  considered  a  crime  under  the  law^  of  nations  as  under- 
stood in  the  Grecian  islands.  K  Mustapha  had  taken  my  life 
in  the  desolate  passes  of  Lemnos,  and  made  his  way  with  his 
plunder  to  the  town,  there  would  have  been  none  to  inquire 
into  the  event,  or  to  quarrel  with  it  if  it  had  come  to  light 
But  I  felt  as  secure  beneath  the  protection  of  his  stalwail 
arm  as  1  do  now  by  the  side  of  his  honored  countryman,  oui 
guest. 

These  lovely  bouquets  with  which  the  taste  of  Mr,  Stevens 
has  decorated  the  table,  recall  to  my  mind  a  pleasing  iimivenir 
of  America,  which  soon  after  this  adventure  greeted  my  eye 
in  Constantinople,  Walking  in  the  delightful  gardens  of  the 
English  embassyj  I  saw  a  trcliis  covered  with  a  flowering  vine 
in  full  bloom.  I  remarked  to  the  ambassadress^  who  was  pres- 
ent, that  if  wc  were  not  in  Constantinoplej  that  trellis  would 
make  me  think  I  was  at  home  ;  the  flowers  which  clothed  it^ 
so  closely  resembled  those  in  our  gardens,  *'  They  ought  to  do 
so," — she  replied,  "It  is  the  Virginia  honeysuckle,  which  1 
brought  with  me  from  America  (where  her  husband,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Listouj  had  also  been  minister)  and  planted  hea^ ; "  —  the 
first  flower  perhaps  ever  transplanted  from  the  far  West  to 
the  far  East  The  palace  and  gardens  of  the  English  embassy 
have  since,  I  believe,  been  destroyed  by  fire;  the  American 
honeysuckle  may  have  perished.  Let  us  hope  that  our  hon- 
ored and  intelligent  guest  will  carry  home  some  germs  of 
artistic  and  intellectual  culture,  —  some  flowers  of  perennial 
bloom,— which  will  survive  the  accidents  of  material  things. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  aUuded,  the  dinner  given 
to  Emin  Bey,  I  ventured  a  few  observations  on  the  almost 
unrivalled  physical  advantages  of  climate,  position,  and  soil 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  benefits  which  might  be  an- 
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ticipated  for  the  world's  commerce  from  a  freer  intercouise 

with  its  fertile  regions,  especially  if  to  their  natural  advan- 
tages should  be  added  the  newly  applied  facilities  of  comma- 
nication  :  when  "  the  territories  of  the  sultan,  like  ours,  shall 
be  covered  with  an  iron  network  of  railroads,  when  these 
great  rivers,  like  ours,  shalt  be  rendered  navigable  up  stream 
as  well  as  down  by  the  mighty  force  of  steam ;  when  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  shall  speak  from  the  sultan's  own  imperial 
Stamboul  to  the  upper  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  from  Bey- 
root  to  Bassora."  Eight  years  have  passed  away.  An  elec- 
tric telegraph  traverses  the  width  and  rests  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  railroads  are  already  projected  from  its 
southern  shores  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  These  are  aus- 
picious tokens  of  rapid  improvement. 

But  I  learn  from  our  respected  guest  that  Turkey  has 
made  a  far  more  important  stride  in  the  onward  march* 
In  our  agreeable  interview  at  the  Public  Library  the  other 
day,  after  signifying  the  pleasure  which  he  had  enjoyed  in 
visiting  that  establishment,  which  he  thought  must  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  the  city  of  Boston,  he  alluded  to  the  great 
reforms  and  improvements  which  were  in  progress  in  his  own 
country,  and  which  took  their  date  from  the  revolt  and  de* 
atruction  of  the  Janissaries  in  1825.  Up  to  that  time,  said 
he,  the  government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  been  one  of 
power  and  force  :  —  it  has  since  been  a  government  of  law  ! 
That  great  principle,  the  corner-stone  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion,  is  nowj  as  I  understand,  recognized  in  all  its  significance 
by  the  Ottoman  government,  and  proclaimed  to  the  various 
races  in  its  extensive  dominions  as  the  rule  of  its  policy.  Great 
difficulties  must  at  first  attend  its  application  from  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  oriental  character,  and  the  diversity  of  lai> 
go  age  and  race  among  the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment. But  if  it  shall  have  the  fortitude  and  the  wisdom  to 
follow  this  principle  to  its  results,  the  regeneration  of  those 
vast  domains  is  assured.  Industry  and  the  arts  languish  be- 
neath the  blighting  sway  of  Force,  but  they  bloom  and  prosper 
beneath  the  genial  influence  of  Law.  This  is  the  all -impor- 
tant lesson  which  our  honored  guest  may  learn  in  this  couatry. 
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Our  military  and  commercial  marine ;  our  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs; our  schools  and  libraries;  these ^ — precious  as  they 
are  —  are  but  the  effects  —  the  manifestations  of  the  pros- 
perity he  witnesses.  Its  creative  cause  (under  Heaven)  is  in 
the  undisputed  majesty  of  the  law,  which  throws  around  the 
weak  individual  the  panoply  of  the  nation,  and  assures  to 
the  unprotected  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  &uits  of  his  in^ 
dustry.* 

Mr.  Everett  closed  with  tiie  escpresston  of  the  best  wiahei  for  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  guests  of  the  d&y^  imd  their  safe  return  home. 


*  So  little  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Turkish  goremineiit  and  people 
were  regarded  as  standiog  outside  the  pale  of  our  dvilizatiou,  that  the  fol- 
lowing  correspondence  has  been  deemed  not  inappropriate  here,  as  illustrat- 
ing their  readiness  of  late  years  to  appreeiate  the  kindly  intcmationai  cour- 
tesies whidi  prevail  among  the  weetem  natzons* 

LiOA'raoM  o^  Tfls  UjcrrEP  EitA'tm,     J 
CotistfUidiioplef  July  14^  IBSS.  I 
To  Bis  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Boston  : 

Sir,  —  Conformably  with  the  request  of  H,  E.  Mahmoud  Pa^^ha,  Ottoman 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs^  I  have  the  honor  to  iaclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  his  Excellency,  expre^ve  of  the  thanki  of  the  Sublime  Porte  for  the 
hospitalities  which  the  city  of  Boston  ejctended  to  H*  E*  Mehemmed  Pasha, 
and  remain, 

With  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servajitt 

James  Wiixiams, 


SuBUKs  FoirrE,     ^ 
MEEnsfKES  DES  ArfAt&ES  EfBAjroaiuu,  > 

[No.  1668.1  Le  16  Julllet,  l&&d.     } 

Monsieur  le  Ministre: — 

J'ai  en  IHionneur  de  recevoir  la  lettre  pardculi^re  que  vous  avez  bien 
voulu  m'adresser,  en  date  dti  28  Juin,  pour  me  communiquer  le  discours  pro- 
nonce  par  llionorable  Monsieur  Edward  Everett^  au  diner  donn€  par  !a  ville 
de  Boston,  k  Son  Excellence  Mehdmmed  Pasha^  en  mission  en  Am€rique. 

Le  Gouvemematit  Impilrial  a  4t4  profond^ment  touchy  des  sentimenti 
dont  la  ville  de  Boston  se  montre  animiS  en  vers  S&  Majeat^  Imp^iiale  le 
Sultan,  mon  auguste  maitre,  et  dont  Thonorable  orateur  s'est  rendu  le  d%iie 
interprSte. 
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Je  Tous  piiei  Moneicur  Ic  Mtnistre,  de  recevoir  nos  TemereimeiiB  les  pliu 

encores  et  de  le#  transmettre  aussi  h  ceiax  qui  professent  de  si  noble«  senti- 
ments  k  notre  egaid,  en  assiirant  Monsieur  Everett  que  Son  Alteaae  le  Grand 
Vizir  conserve  le  plus  agreable  souvenir  des  rapports  qull  a  dte  dans  le  cat 
d'entretenir  avec  lui  lora  de  sa  mission  h  Londres. 

Je  saisis  rocoaaion  de  voua  ofTrjr,  Monuieur  le  Ministre,  rassuranc©  de  ma 
paHaite  considdratioB. 

[Signd,]  Mahmqud. 

BIoNsiEUR  Jameb  Williams, 

Minifltre  Resident  des  Etata  Unii  d^Ameriqn©. 


TBAK6LATI0N. 

Bureau  of  Foreio»  ArpAutB,  I 
SwBLiKE  Porte,  13th  July,  1868.      ! 

Sir,  —  I  liave  had  the  houor  to  receive  the  private  letter  which  you  were 
§0  good  as  to  address  me^  on  tho  28th  of  June,  to  communicate  to  me  the 
speech  made  by  the  Hon*  Edward  Everett  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  city  of 
Boston  to  H.  E,  Mehenamed  Pasha,  now  on  a  mission  in  America. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  feelings 
which  the  city  of  Boston  has  shown  in  favor  of  iiis  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sul- 
tan^  my  august  master,  of  which  the  honorable  orator  was  pleased  to  be  the 
organ. 

I  beg  you,  eU",  to  accept  my  most  sincere  thanks,  and  to  transmit  them  to 
those  who  profess  such  noble  sentiments  in  otir  favor,  assuring,  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Everett  that  his  Highness  the  Grand  Vizier  retains  the  most  agree- 
able recollections  of  the  relations  which  he  entertained  with  him  during  Im 
mission  to  London. 

1  embrace  this  occasion,  sir,  to  offer  you  assurances  of  my  perfect  consid- 
e  ration. 

[SignedJ  Mahmoubw 

To  James  Williams,  Esq., 

Minister  Resident  IT.  5.  of  America. 
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Mr.  Mayor  ;  — 

I  FEEL  greatly  honored  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
called  upon  me  to  respond  to  the  toast  ^ven  to  the  memory 
of  Washingtoiu  I  have  elsewhere  thought  it  right  to  say, 
that  to  be  named  In  connection  with  him  is  an  honor  so  far 
beyond  any  desert  of  mine,  that  there  would  be  a  degree  of 
vanity  in  thinking  it  necessary  even  to  disclaim  ii  You  will 
give  me  credit,  if  not  for  the  self-knowledge  and  hamility,  at 
least  for  the  good  taste,  which  would  lead  me  to  put  far  aside 
any  such  association  with  that  great  name,  which,  more 
than  any  other  name  of  human  renown,  has  drawn  to  itself 
incommunicably  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  the  admiration  of  mankind.  But  I  may,  with^ 
out  presumption  J  return  you  my  thanks  for  affording  me  the 
opportunity  of  giving  utterance,  on  your  behalf,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  the  emotions  with  which  the 
mention  of  that  illustrious  name,  ever  honored,  ever  dear, 
must  warm  the  bosom  of  the  true  patriot,  on  the  anniversary 
of  our  national  independence. 

I  feel,  air,  more  and  more^  as  I  advance  in  life,  and  watch 
with  mingled  confidence,  solicitude,  and  hope,  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  momentous  drama  of  our  national  existence, 
seeking  to  penetrate  that  future  wMch  His  Excellency  has  so 
eloquently  foreshadowed,  that  it  is  well  worth  our  while,  — 

*  Speech  at  the  public  dinner  tn  Faneuil  HtkU^  an  Manda}^  the  5th  July, 
1858,  his  Hoayr  F*  W.  Lincoln,  Jr,,  in  the  ch^yr* 
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that  it  is  at  once  one  of  our  highest  social  duties  and  impor- 
tant privileges,  —  to  celebrate  with  ever-increasing  solemnity, 
with  annually  augmented  potnp  and  circuni stance  of  festal 
comnieiiioration,  the  anniversary  of  the  nation's  birth,  were  it 
only  as  aflbrdi ng  a  fitting  occasion  to  bring  the  character  and 
services  of  Washington^  with  ever  fresh  recognition,  to  the 
public  attentiouj  as  the  great  central  figure  of  that  unparal- 
leled group,  that  "  noble  army "  of  chieftains,  sages,  and 
patriots,  by  whom  the  Revolution  was  accomplished. 

This  is  the  occasion,  and  here  is  the  spot,  and  this  is  the 
day,  and  we  citizens  of  Boston  are  the  men,  if  any  in  the 
land,  to  throw  wide  open  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  memory 
and  fame,  and  there  gaze  with  the  eyes  of  a  reverent  and 
grateful  imagination  on  his  benignant  countenance  and  ma- 
jestic form.  This  is  the  occasion  and  the  day ;  for  who  needs 
to  be  told  how  much  the  cause  of  independence  owes  to  the 
services  and  character  of  Washington  ;  to  the  purity  of  that 
stainless  purpose,  to  the  firmness  of  that  resolute  soul  ?  This 
is  the  spot,  this  immortal  hall,  from  which  as  from  an  altar 
went  forth  the  burning  coals  that  kindled  iuto  a  consuming.. 
fire  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  at  Bunker  HiU  and  Dor- 
chester Hciglxts.  We  citizens  of  Boston  are  the  men;  for 
the  first  great  success  of  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  was  to  restore  to  our  fathers  their  ancient  and  beloved 
native  town.  This  is  the  time,  the  accepted  time,  when  the 
voice  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  cries  aloud  to  us  from  the 
sods  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  calls  upon  us,  east  and  west, 
north  and  south,  as  the  brethren  of  one  great  household,  to 
be  faithful  to  the  dear-bought  inheritance  which  he  did  so 
much  to  secure  to  us. 

But  tlie  fame  of  Washington  is  not  confined  to  our  own 
country*  Bourdaloue,  in  his  eulogy  on  the  military  saint  of 
France,  exclaims,  *'  The  other  saints  have  been  given  by  the 
church  to  France,  but  France  in  return  has  given  St.  Louis 
to  the  church*"  Born  into  the  family  of  nations  in  these 
latter  days,  receiving  from  foreign  countries  and  inheriting 
from  ancient  times  the  bright  and  instructive  example  of  all 
their  honored  sons,  it  is  the  glory  of  America,  in  the  very 
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dawn  of  her  national  exktencej  to  have  given  back  to  the 
world  many  names,  of  which  the  lustre  will  never  fade ;  and 
especiaHy  one  name,  of  which  the  whole  family  of  Christen- 
dom isL  wilhng  to  acknowledge  the  unenvied  preeminence  j 
a  name  of  which  neither  Greece  nor  Rome,  nor  republican 
Italy,  Switzerland,  nor  Holland,  nor  constitutional  England 
can  boast  the  rival.  *'  A  character  of  virtues  so  happily  tem- 
pered by  one  another,"  (I  use  the  language  of  Charles  Jam^ 
Fox,)  "  and  so  wholly  unalloyed  by  any  vices,  is  hardly  to  be 
found  on  the  pages  of  history," 

It  is  delightful  to  witness  the  generous  recognition  of 
Washington's  merit,  even  in  coutitries  where,  from  political 
reasons,  some  backwardness  in  that  respect  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Notwithstanding  his  leading  agency  in  wresting 
a  colonial  empire  from  Great  Britain,  England  was  not  slow 
to  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  bis  character,  Mr. 
Rufus  King,  our  minister  at  that  time  to  the  court  of  St, 
James,  writing  to  Gen,  Hamilton  in  J  797,  says :  **  No  one 
who  has  not  been  in  England  can  have  a  just  idea  of  the 
admiration  expressed  among  all  parties  for  Greneral  Wash- 
ington, It  is  a  common  observation,  that  he  is  not  only  the 
most  illustriooH,  but  the  most  meritorious  character  which 
has  yet  appeared*"  Nor  was  France  behind  England  in  her 
admiration  of  Washington,  Notwithstanding  the  miea^y 
relations  of  the  two  conntries  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  when 
the  news  of  his  death  reached  Paris,  the  youthful  and  for- 
tunate soldier,  who  had  already  reached  the  summit  of  power 
by  paths  which  Washington  could  never  have  trod,  com- 
manded the  highest  honors  to  be  paid  to  his  memory, 
"  Washington,"  he  immediately  exclaimed,  in  the  orders  of 
the  day,  "  is  dead  I  This  great  man  fought  against  tyranny ; 
he  congolidated  the  liberty  of  his  country.  His  memory  will 
be  ever  dear  to  the  French  people,  as  to  all  freemen  in  both 
hemispheres^  and  especially  to  the  soldiers  of  France,  who 
like  him  and  the  American  soldiers,  are  fighting  for  liberty 
and  equality*  In  consequence,  the  First  Consul  orders  that 
for  ten  days  black  crape  shall  be  suspended  from  all  the 
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standards  and  banners  of  the  republic."  **  By  order  of  Na- 
poleon, a  solemn  funeral  service  was  performed  in  the  '  Invc^ 
lides^  in  the  presence  of  all  that  was  most  eminent  in  Paris. 
"  A  sorrowful  cry,"  said  Fontanes,  the  orator  chosen  for  the 
occasion,  **  has  reached  us  from  America,  which  he  liberateA 
It  belongs  to  France  to  yield  the  first  response  to  the  lamen* 
tation  which  wilt  be  echoed  by  every  great  sonL  These 
august  arches  have  been  well  chosen  for  the  apotheosis  of  a 
hero/' 

How  often  in  those  wild  scenes  of  her  revolution,  when 
the  best  blood  of  France  was  shed  by  the  remorseless  and 
ephemeral  tyrants,  who  chased  each  other,  dagger  in  hand, 
across  that  dismal  stage  of  crime  and  woe,  during  the  reign 
of  terror,  how  often  did  the  thoughts  of  Lafayette  and  his 
companions  in  arms,  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  in  America,  call  up  the  image  of  the  pure,  the 
just,  the  humane,  the  unambitious  Washington  I  How  differ- 
ent would  have  been  the  fate  of  France,  if  her  victorious 
chieftain,  when  he  had  reached  the  giddy  heights  of  power, 
had  imitated  the  great  example  which  he  caused  to  be  eulo- 
gized I  He  might  have  saved  his  country  from  being  crushed 
by  the  leagued  hosts  of  Europe;  he  might  have  prevented 
the  names  of  Moscow  and  Waterloo  from  being  written  in 
letters  of  blood  on  the  pages  of  history;  he  might  have 
escaped  himself  the  sad  significance  of  those  memorable 
words  of  Fontanes,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
when,  in  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  he  spoke  of  Washington 
as  a  man  who,  "  by  a  destiny  seldom  shared  by  those  who 
change  the  fate  of  empires,  died  in  peace  as  a  private  citizen, 
in  his  native  land,  where  he  had  held  the  first  rank,  and  which 
he  had  himself  made  free !  " 

How  diflerent  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Spain,  of 
Naples,  of  Greece,  of  Germany,  of  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  Republics,  had  their  recent  revolutions  been  con- 


♦  I  take  this  order  from  "  Choix  de  Hapports,  Opinions,  et  Discours,  pro- 
tionc^3  k  la  Tribune  Nationale,  depuis  1 789  jusquca  k  ce  jour/'  Tome  XV IL 
p.  171.    It  is  maccurately  givea  in  Alison,  VoL  V,  p.  2&1, 
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ducted  by  men  ]ike  Washington  and  hb  patriotic  associates, 
whoiie  prodence,  patriotism,  probityj  and  disintereeteduesa 
conducted  our  Revolution  to  an  auspicious  and  honorable 
result  I 

But  it  is,  of  course,  at  home  that  we  must  look  for  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  our  Washington's  services  and 
worth.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  liberties  of  other  countries ;  he 
is  the  father  of  his  own.  I  own,  Mr,  MayoTj  that  it  has  been 
to  me  a  source  of  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  find,  amidst 
all  the  bitter  dissensions  of  the  day,  that  this  one  grand 
sentiment,  veneration  for  the  name  of  Washington,  is  buried 
-—no,  planted ^ — down  in  the  very  depths  of  the  American 
heart  It  has  been  my  privilege,  within  the  last  two  years,  to 
hold  it  up  to  the  reverent  contemplation  of  my  countrymen^ 
from  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  to  the  banks  of  the  Savan- 
nah, from  New  York  to  St.  Liouis,  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
Lake  Michigan ;  and  the  same  sentimentSj  expressed  in  the 
same  words,  have  everywhere  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
the  American  heart. 

To  that  central  attraction  I  have  been  delighted  to  find 
that  the  thoughts,  the  affections,  the  memories  of  the  people^ 
in  whatever  part  of  the  country,  from  the  ocean  to  the  prairies 
of  the  West,  fi-om  the  land  of  granite  and  ice  to  the  land  of 
the  palraett-o  and  the  magnolia,  instinctively  turn.  They 
have  their  sectional  loves  and  hatreds^  but  before  the  dear 
name  of  Washington  they  are  all  absorbed  and  forgotten. 
In  whatever  region  of  the  country,  the  heart  of  patriotism 
warms  to  him  ;  as  in  the  starry  heavensj  with  the  circling  of 
the  seasons,  the  pointers  go  round  the  sphere,  but  their  direc- 
tion is  ever  toward  the  pole.  They  may  point  from  the  east, 
they  may  point  from  the  west,  but  they  will  point  to  the 
northern  star.  It  is  not  the  brightest  luminary  in  the  heavens, 
as  men  account  brightness,  but  it  is  always  in  its  place.  The 
meteor,  kindled  into  momentary  blaze  from  the  rank  vapors 
of  the  lower  sky,  is  brighter.  The  comet  is  brighter  that 
streams  across  the  firmament, 

^*  and  from  hts  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  wikr*" 


I 
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But  the  meteor  explodes ;  the  comet  rashes  back  to  the  depths 
of  the  heavens ;  while  the  load-star  shines  steady  at  the  pole, 
alike  in  summer  and  in  winter,  in  seed-time  and  in  harvest, 
at  the  equinox  and  the  solstice.  It  shone  for  Ck)lumbus  at 
the  discovery  of  America ;  it  shone  for  the  pioneers  of  settle- 
ment, the  pilgrims  of  faith  and  hope,  at  Jamestown  and  Ply- 
mouth ;  it  will  shine  for  the  mariner  who  shall  enter  your 
harbor  to-night ;  it  will  shine  for  the  navies  which  shall  bear 
the  sleeping  thunders  of  your  power,  while  the  flag  of  the 
Union  shall  brave  the  battle  and  the  breeze.  So,  too,  the 
character,  the  counsels,  the  example  of  our  Washington,  of 
which  you  bid  me  speak;  they  guided  our  fathers  through 
the  storms  of  the  Revolution ;  they  will  guide  us  through  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  that  beset  us ;  they  will  guide  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  in  the  paths  of  prosperity 
and  peace,  while  America  shall  hold  her  place  in  the  family 
of  nations. 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY.* 


Sib,— 

I  AM  greatly  indebted  to  you  and  the  coropany  for  this 
most  flattering  reception.  My  attendance  of  late  years  has 
seldom  been  given  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  and  eould  not 
with  consistency  have  been  given  at  this  banquet,  had  not 
your  obliging  invitation  contained  the  assurance,  that  you 
proposed  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  ''in  a  national 
spirit,  excluding  every  thing  of  a  political  or  partisan  charae* 
ter."  As  long  as  I  was  in  public  life,  I  was  a  member,  as 
you  know,  sir,  of  that  old  Whig  party  to  which  you  have 
referred  —  the  national  Whig  party ;  a  political  association,  I 
am  sure  you  will  grant,  of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed. 
The  prostration  of  my  health  compelled  me,  four  years  ago, 
to  resign  the  honorable  post  which  I  then  filled  in  the  public 
service.  Since  that  period  new  parties  have  been  formed; 
old  ones  have  either  retired  for  a  while,  at  leasts  from  the  field, 
or  have  been  forced  in  some  degree  on  new  issues  f  and  if  I 
felt  the  slightest  inclination  (which  I  do  not),  with  the  partial 
restomtion  of  my  health,  to  return  to  public  life,  I  should  be 
deterred  from  it  by  the  fact,  that,  between  the  extremes  of 
opinion  which  distract  and  threaten  to  convulse  the  country, 
I  find  no  middle  path  of  practical  usefulness  which  a  friend 
of  moderate  counsels  is  permitted  to  pursue.  Statesmanship, 
as  it  was  understood  in  my  younger  days,  that  isj  the  study 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  its  defences,  naval  and 


*  A  fipeech  made  in  responm  ta  the  toast  **  The  day  w©  celebrate,"  at  a 
dinner  given  in  Boston,  by  the  Young  Hen's  Democratac  Club,  on  Monday, 
the  5th  of  JvHy,  XMB,  WUliam  Williamson,  Esq.,  ia  the  ehftir. 
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military,  its  currency  and  finances,  its  internal  improvementSi 
its  great  industrial  interests^  and  the  relations  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Indian  tribes,  has  nearly  become  an  obsolete 
idea,  and  our  political  life  has  assumed  almost  exclusively 
the  form  of  sectional  agitation.  Into  that  dreary  agitation, 
perilous  to  the  country  and  profitless  except  for  personal 
aggrandizemeotj  I  have  no  heart  to  enter. 

Justified  by  the  character  of  your  celebration,  I  have 
yielded  without  scniple  to  the  wish  —  rather  I  have  found 
myself  as  little  able  as  desirous  to  resist  the  all-powerful 
temptation  of  listening  to  the  great  living  master  of  Araeri* 
can  oratory  (1  am  glad  on  one  account  that  he  has  retired 
from  the  table,  as  I  can  speak  with  greater  freedom  what  I 
think  and  feel),  on  an  occasion  and  upon  a  theme  not 
unworthy  the  energies  of  his  intellect  nor  below  the  flight 
of  his  eloquence.  And,  sir,  I  will  say,  if  the  pure  and 
exalted  principles  of  nationality  which  he  has  this  day  un- 
folded and  illustrated,  under  your  auspices,  are  a  faithful 
exposition  of  democratic  doctrine,  then  I  must  be  permitted 
to  share  the  satisfaction  of  the  worthy  gentleman  in  Molicre'a 
play,  at  finding  greatly  to  his  astonishment  and  delight  that 
he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life.  The  great  founder 
of  the  democratic  party,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  inaugural 
address  on  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  said,  "  we  have  called  by 
different  names  brethren  of  one  principle ;  we  are  all  federal- 
ists, we  are  all  republicans.-'  If  the  orator  of  the  day,  to 
whom  we  have  all  listened  with  such  admiration,  has  truly 
expounded  the  principles  of  your  association  and  your  party, 
I  think  we  must  say,  with  still  stronger  emphasis,  *'  We  have 
called  by  different  names  brethren  of  the  same  principle;  we 
are  all  whigs,  we  are  all  democrats-*' 

For  myself,  sir,  standing  aloof  from  pubUc  life  and  from  all 
the  existing  parly  organizations,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
never  listened  to  an  exposition  of  political  principle  with 
higher  satisfaction.  I  heard  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  the 
venerable  banker  poet  of  London,  more  than  once  relate  that 
he  was  present  on  the  J  0th  of  December,  1790,  when  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  delivered  the  last  cf  his  discourses  before 
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the  Royal  Academy  of  Art  Edmund  Burke  was  ako  one 
of  the  audience ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  leettirej  Mr,  Rogers 
saw  him  go  up  to  Sir  Joshua^  and  heard  him  say,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  delight,  in  the  words  of  Milton  — 

**  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear, 
So  channlng  left  his  Toice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  still  apeaking,  gtill  atood  fixed  to  hear," 

When  our  friend  concluded  his  superb  oration  this  mom- 
ing,  I  was  ready^  like  Mr,  Cruger  (who  stood  with  Burke  for 
the  representation  of  Bristol),  "  to  say  ditto  to  Mr,  Burke." 
I  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  noble  strainj  by  turns  per- 
Buasive^  melting,  and  sublime,  had  ended*  Tiic  music  of  the 
voice  still  dwelt  upon  my  ear;  the  lofty  train  of  thought 
elevated  and  braced  my  understanding;  the  generous  senti- 
tnent45  filled  my  bosom  with  delight,  as  the  peal  of  a  magni- 
ficent organ,  touched  by  the  master's  hand,  thrills  the  nerves 
with  rapture  and  causes  even  the  vaulted  roof  to  vibrate  in 
unison.  The  charmed  silence  seemed  for  a  while  to  prolong 
the  charming  strain,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  I  was 
wilUng  to  admit  that  the  stops  were  closed  and  the  keys 
hushed. 

You  have  done,  sirj  a  real  service  to  the  community  —  to 
the  whole  country  —  by  this  day's  work  and  in  the  measures 
taken  by  you  to  celebTate  the  day  "in  a  national  spiiit, 
excluding  every  thing  of  a  political  or  partisan  tendency/' 
Would  to  Heaven  that  we  could  all  carry  this  spirit,  not 
merely  to  the  patriotic  cetebration  of  this  day,  but  to  the  di&* 
charge  of  all  our  civil  and  public  duties,  and  especially  of 
the  duties  which  pertain  to  the  organisation  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  political  life  and  action  of  the  State  I  Would 
that  the  spirit  of  a  pure  nationality,  such  as  this  day  has 
been  described  to  us,  embracing  the  whole  country  in  the 
arms  of  a  living  and  loving  patriotism,  might  take  the  place 
of  the  intense  local  feelings  which  so  extensively  prevail,  and 
lead  the  citizens  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country  to 
regard  each  other  with  distrust,  jealousy,  and  hatred  I 

These  are  the  feelings  against  which  we  are  so  emphatic 
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wield  the  army  of  Napoleon  and  the  navy  of  England^  while 
hovering  on  the  verge  of  separation.  It  would  be  less  dan- 
gerous that  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe  should  thunder  in 
our  seaports,  than  that  one  half  of  the  country  should  be 
arrayed  against  the  other. 

Sir,  about  fifteen  minutes  before  I  left  my  door  to  go  to 
the  Tremont  Temple,  I  received  from  a  friend  in  Virginia  an 
extract  from  the  public  records  of  that  State,  which,  if  I  mis- 
take notj  you  will  deem  well  worthy  of  your  notice.  It  is  in 
the  following  terms  :  — 

"  At  a  treaty  held  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July,  1774,  between  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  CM^mmissioners  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  on  the  one  part^  and  the  Indians  of 
the  six  nations  on  the  other,  Conestoga,  the  head  chief,  spoke 
as  follows  to  the  colonial  representatives:  — 

*  We  have  one  thing  further  to  say, and  that  is,  we  heartily 
recommend  union  and  a  good  agreement  between  yoa  and 
your  brethren*  Never  disagree,  but  preserve  strict  friendship 
for  one  another,  and  thereby  both  you  as  well  as  we  wiU 
become  the  stronger. 

*  Our  wise  forefathers  established  union  and  amity  between 
the  five  nations.  This  has  raade  us  formidable;  this  has 
given  us  great  weight  and  authority  with  our  neighboring 
nations.  We  are  a  powerful  confederacy,  and  by  your  observ- 
ing the  same  methods  as  our  wise  forefathers  have  taken,  you 
will  acquire  great  strength  and  power.  Therefore,  whatever 
befall  you,  never  fall  out  with  one  another.' "  * 

My  friend  adds :  "  What  makes  this  wise  and  excellent 
admonition  more  impressive,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  given  on 
the  4th  of  July.*' 

As  I  showed  this  paper  a  few  momenta  ago  to  your  presi- 
dent and  the  orator  of  the  day  (who  has  just  left  the  table), 
Mr.  Choate  remarked,  *'  and  the  moral  of  that  piece  of  advice, 
the  circumstances  which  have  caused  the  annihilation  of  the 
six  nations  within  eighty-four  years,  are,  if  possible,  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  counsel  itself."     Mr.  Choate  had  not  time 


•  From  Record  of  Indian  Treaties,  in  tlie  Vir^^nia  Stat©  Library. 
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tionlar  na^agation  invigorated^  and  while  it  oontrilmtes  in 
different  ways  to  nonrish  and  imarease  the-  general  mass  of 
the  national  navigation,  it  looks  fcxrwaid  to  the  protection  of 
a  maritime  strength  tot  vHtidi  itsdfis  nneqiuiUy  adapted." 

For  these  and  other  considerationsi  nrged  with  a  wamth 
and  energy  proportionate  ta  his  deep  conviction  of  their  im- 
portance, the  Fathes  of  his  Country  says  to  his  fellowKsiti- 
zens,  that  <'  it  is  of  infinite  moiii^it  that  yon  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  yalue  of  your  national  nnion  to  yonr 
collective  and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should  cherish 
a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immoval^e  attachment  to  it;  accus- 
toming yourselves  to  think  and  to  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palla^ 
dium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperiiy ;  watching  for  its 
preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even-  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be 
abandoned;  and  indignantiy  frowning  upon  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country 
from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble 'the  sacred  ties  whidi  now  link 
together  the  various  j>arts." 

Sir,  I  linger,  but  you  I  am  sure  wiU  not  think  too  long,  on 
these  solemn  and  affectionate  appeals,  which  seem,  after  a 
lapse  of  two  generations,  to  come  sounding  to  us  like  an 
oracle  of  wisdom  and  love  from  the  sacred  shades  of  Mount 
Vernon.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  popular  strain ;  but  I  willingly 
accept  the  unpopularity*  I  know  that  "  UnionH9avittg,''  as  it 
is  derisively  called,  is  treated  in  some'  quarters  with  real  or 
affected  contempt  I  am  content  to  share  in  the  riduiule 
which  attaches  to  that  amdety  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  which  prompted  one  sixth  part  of  Washington's  fiue* 
well  address.  Would  to  Heaven  that  his  sadly  earnest  coun- 
sels on  this  subject  might  spread  peace  and  brotheriy  love 
throughout  the  land,  as  if  the  sainted  hero  himself  could  burst 
his  cerements,  and  proclaim  them  in  visible  presence  before 
his  fellow-citizens!  They  would  be  worth  to  us,  merely  in 
reference  to  national  strengtih,  mcne  than  armies  or  navies,  or 
^'  towers  along  the  steep.^  I  apeak  literally,  sir,  it  were  better 
for  the  safety  of  the  country  against  the  forei^  foe  that  the 
union  of  the  States  should  be  prasbrved,  than  that  we  should 
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Wield  the  army  of  Napoleon  and  the  navy  of  England,  while 
hovering  on  the  verge  of  separation.  It  would  be  less  dan* 
gerous  that  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe  should  thunder  in 
our  seaports,  than  that  one  half  of  the  country  should  be 
arrayed  against  the  other. 

Sir,  about  fifteen  minutes  before  I  left  my  door  to  go  to 
the  Tremont  Temple,  I  received  from  a  friend  in  Virginia  an 
extract  from  the  public  records  of  that  State,  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  you  will  deem  weU  worthy  of  your  notice.  It  is  in 
the  following  terms  :  — 

**  At  a  treaty  held  at  Lancaster,  Pa*,  July,  1774,  between  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  commissioners  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Indians  of 
the  six  nations  on  the  other,  Conestoga,  the  head  chief,  spoke 
as  follows  to  the  colonial  representatives :  — 

'  We  have  one  thing  forther  to  say, and  that  is,  we  heartily 
recommend  union  and  a  good  ag^reement  between  you  and 
your  brethren.  Never  disagree,  but  preserve  strict  friendship 
for  one  another,  and  thereby  both  you  as  well  as  we  will 
become  the  stronger. 

*  Our  wise  forefathers  established  union  and  amity  between 
the  five  nations.  This  has  made  us  formidable;  this  has 
given  us  great  weight  and  authority  with  oiur  neighboring 
nations.  We  are  a  powerful  confederacy,  and  by  your  observ- 
ing the  same  methods  as  our  wise  forefathers  have  taken,  you 
will  acquire  great  strength  and  power.  Therefore,  whatever 
befall  you,  never  fall  out  with  one  another,'  *'  * 

My  friend  adds;  *'  What  makes  this  wise  and  excellent 
admonition  more  impressive,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  given  on 
the  4th  of  July." 

As  I  showed  this  paper  a  few  moments  ago  to  your  presi* 
dent  and  the  orator  of  the  day  (who  has  just  left  the  table), 
Mr.  Choate  remarked,  "  and  the  moral  of  that  piece  of  advice, 
the  circumstances  which  have  caused  the  annihilation  of  the 
six  nations  within  eighty-four  years,  are,  if  possible,  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  counsel  itself."     Mr,  Choate  had  not  time 


♦  From  Becord  of  Indian  Treaties,  in  the  Virginia  State  Library, 
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before  he  left  the  table  to  unfold  the  significance  of  this 
remark,  but  I  think  I  understand  it  The  six  nations  were 
indeed  a  powerful  confederacy.  They  occupied  the  central 
portion  of  the  North  American  continent,  on  this  side  the 
Ohio  and  the  Missij^sippi,  Their  influence  extended  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  from  the  Mohawk  to  the 
James  river,  perhaps  further.  At  one  time  they  transacted 
business  with  the  colonial  governments  at  Albany;  at  another 
at  Lancaster ;  at  another  at  Willianisburg  or  Annapolis ;  and 
at  another  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghaiiy  and  the  Mo- 
nongahela.  But  their  confederacy  never  extended  beyond  the 
six  nations ;  they  were  successively  at  war  with  the  Algon- 
quins  of  the  north  and  east ;  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  of 
the  south  and  west;  and  the  powerful  tribes  of  various 
names  beyond  the  Ohio.  The  red  man  has  ever  been  the  red 
man's  deadliest  foe*  Had  all  the  native  tribes  of  the  North 
American  continent  been  bound  together  in  a  grand  con- 
federacy,  such  as  was  projected  by  Pontiac  in  the  last  cen- 
tury and  by  Tecumseh*  in  our  day^  I  do  not  say  that  they 
would  have  eventually  stood  their  ground  against  the  swell- 
ing numbers  of  the  white  race  crowding  upon  them  with  the 
arts  and  weapons  of  civilizationj  but  most  assuredly  they 
would  have  long  wielded  a  power  eminently  fonnidable  to 
the  rising  States,  and  would  have  greatly  postpODed  their 
own  disappearance  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  the 
United  States  would  be,  if,  instead  of  this  Imperial  Union, 
which  concentrates  into  one  irrresistible  power  the  resources 
of  thirty-two  States,  and  covers  with  its  i^gia  the  vast  terri- 
tory which  extends  from  Texas  to  Maine,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  they  were  broken  up  into  as  many 
minor  confederacies,  and  separate  independent  tribes  as  our 
red  brethren  J  let  the  disappearance  not  merely  of  the  five 
nations,  but  of  so  many  other  warlike  confederacies  and 
tribes,  partly  teach  us, 

I  must  not,  however,  forget,  sir,  that  you  bid  me  speak  of 
"  the  day  we  celebrate ; "  but  how  can  I  do  so  in  worthy 
terms,  unless  indeed  I  could  borrow  the  breathing  thoughts, 
the  burning  words  to  which  we  have  already  listened  with 
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delight  ?  Surely  a  day  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
nations — fojr  where,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  can  we  find  a  day  like  this,  on  which,  after 
centuries  of  conscious  and  unconscious  preparation,  upon  the 
illustrious  theatre  of  a  vast  continent,  hidden  for  thousands 
of  years  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  a  group  of  feeble  colonial 
dependenciesj  by  one  authentic  and  solemn  act,  proclaimed 
themselves  to  the  world  an  independent  confederacy  of 
sovereign  States? 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  eighty-two  years 
ago,  a  deed,  which  nat  France  nor  England  nor  Rome  nor 
Greece  can  match  in  aU  their  annals,  was  done  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  Independence  Tlall»  Let  Philadelphia  guard  that 
haJl  as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  Let  time  respect  and  violence 
Bgare  it,  and  the  ruthless  hand  of  embellishment  have  mercy 
upon  it.  Let  every  stone  and  every  brick  and  every  plank 
and  every  bolt,  from  theToundation  to  fEe  pinnacle,  be  sacTed. 
Let  the  raliis  of  heaven  fall's^tly  on  the  rool^ajid  the  winda 
of  winter  beat  gently  at  the  door.  Let  it  stand  to  the  end  of 
time,  second  only  to  Moont  Vernon,  as  the  sanctuary  oC_ 
American  patriotism*  Let  generation  on  generation  of  those 
who  taste  the  blessings  of  the  great  Declaration  pay  their 
homage  at  the  shrine,  and  deem  it  no  irreverence,  as  they 
kneel  in  gratitude  to  the  Providence  which  guided  and  in- 
spired the  men  who  assembled  therein,  to  call  its  walls  salva- 
tion and  its  gates  praise ! 

Yea,  sir,  the  men  by  whom  the  deed  was  performed,  and,  to 
go  no  further  than  the  committee  who  drafted  the  Declara- 
tion (for  time  would  fail  me  to  run  down  the  long  and  hon* 
ored  roll  of  the  entire  body),  what  names,  what  memories  I 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman,  Robert  R,  Livuigston :  —  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Three  of  them 
natives  of  Massachusetts;  two  of  them  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Franklin,  the  most  illustrious  philosopher 
and  skilful  negotiator  of  the  last  century ;  Sherman,  who 
raised  himself  from  the  humblest  walks  of  manual  labor  to 
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be  the  guide  of  senates;' LiviiigsixMi;  ttie  liettd  of'th^^tri- 
bunals  of  his  great  Staite,4*« joint  negotiator  of  the  iieatj 
which  added  half  the  iNoith  Amfnrican  contin<Qnt)  onder'th^ 
name  of  Louisiana,  to  the  Union;  the  confidential  MenAajM 
partner  of  Fulton  in  the  cfeatioii«of  tteamnaVigaiioii.  :*'*> 

And  then  the  gtandenr  of  the  event  itsdf  ;^  the  iMp^ndabs 
magnitude  of  the  poUtioal  system-  then*  inangiiTatedt'^  Oil 
that  with  a  comprehensiye  giasp  of  the  plan  txf  PkoViddice^ 
with  a  patient  foresight  t>f  the:  impending  fiiUtfe,  ^we^couAd 
reverently  ascend ;  the  Moont  of  Vision,  and  behcdd  is  tiie 
kindling  promise  of  the  dawn,  the  bri^lttiiesBi  Of  th^'^illliijg 
glories!  The  meridian  splendofs  of  'that  €f(xnmg*4dLy<*l 
attempt  not  to  sketch ;.  but  let  us  endeavor  fut*  least  to  ftna 
some  conception  of  the  countryi  to  which  tbiii  miMnfilijf^  Mb 
proclaimed  a  pa^otie  holiday ;  so  •vaBt,  sawidely  thoi^<h  Ibo 
recently  settled — east,  west^  norths  and  south;  ibe  'dMkif^ 
ences  of  local  position^  maritime^  and- inland^ -^alhivialplftiii, 
hills  propped  wilii  eternal  buttresses  of  iron  and  gmnke,  oM* 
tral  prairie  with  its  inexhaustible  depths  of  vegetable  ihouldf^^ 
lakes  that  rival  oceans,  rivers  that  stietch  from  the  pobur  circde 
to  the  tropics, — every  growth  that  clothes  tbe-soU^  «?eiy 
metal  concealed  in  its  bosom, -^ the  endless. 'Variety  tifdodkm 
pation  and  pursuit  dusteiing  vomd'^so  many 'oentm'df 
local  power,  recognized  and  oi^fanized  by  tiiecuriouti  adjtiftft- 
ments  of  our  political'  system, ->^  bat  throdghmit  >thi»<vaflt 
extent  and  above  the  attractftons  and  lepmlsionsi  the^affiattifle 
and  antagonisms  of  the  land,  this  monking's  'Sun'  pMolaiiMd 
a  holiday  of  peace  and  loveL'  And  ostbelooal  memoiies  this 
day  revive  throughout  the  Union,  let  the  all-abeoibitlg  inttmtt 
of  the  great  Declaration  mould  them  into  paitriotie'ti^tj'';  M 
that  all  the  cherished  traditions  of  every  paart^  of  ^the  cooiitiy 
may  be  woven  and  twisted  ihto.a  bright  vord  of  mutoalgbcMt 
will,  to  wiiich  every  honored  name,  imd  every-  saored  'Vffcn^ 
and  every  memorable  deed  riiall  add  its  golden  and  silver 
thread;  and  Jamestown  and  Hymoniii^  and  Bunkei'>*i^ 
and  King's  Mountain,  and  Warren  a!Bd-W«shiilgto%«iVltk 
all  the  other  precious  memoiiea  of  anieient  ^and  ^ 
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times,  and  aU  of  either  sex  who  have  meekly  suffeied  or 
bravely  dared,  in  whatever  part  of  our  common  country, 
shall  this  day  be  gratefully  enshrined  in  the  American  heart 
of  hearts. 

Sir,  I  have  lately  seen  much  of  this  noble  country,  and  I 
have  learned,  as  I  have  seen  it  more,  to  love  it  better;  the 
enterprising,  ingenious,  and  indomitable  North;  the  substan* 
tial  and  magnificent  Central  States,  the  great  balance-wheel 
of  the  system ;  the  youthful,  rapidly  expanding,  and  almost 
boundless  West;  the  ardent,  genial,  and  hospitable  South,  I 
have  traversed  them  all.  I  leave  to  others,  at  home  or  abroad, 
to  vilify  them  in  whole  or  in  part ;  I  shall  not  follow  the 
example.  They  have  all  their  faults,  for  they  are  inhabited 
not  by  angels,  but  by  human  beings ;  but  it  would  be  well,  in 
the  language  of  President  Kirkland,  for  those  "  who  rebuke 
their  brethren  for  the  faults  of  men,  not  to  display  themselves 
the  passions  of  demons?*  For  myself,  I  have  found  in  every 
part  of  the  country  generous  traits  of  character,  vast  and 
well-understood  capacities  of  progress,  and  hopeful  auguries 
of  good;  and  taken  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  the  abode  of 
a  population  as  intelligent,  as  prosperous^  as  moral  and  as 
religious  as  any  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
There  ia  one  litde  corner  of  each  which  I  should  Uke  to  an- 
nihilate ;  if  I  could  wield  a  magician's  wand,  I  woidd  sink  it 
to  the  centre.  Its  name  is  Buncombe ;  not  the  respectable 
county  of  that  name  in  North  Carolina,  against  which  I 
have  nothing  to  say,  but  a  pestilent  little  political  electioneer- 
ing Buncombe  in  every  State  and  every  district,  which  is  the 
prolific  source  of  most  of  our  troubles.  If  we  could  get  rid, 
sir,  of  Buncombe,  and  if  we  could  bring  back  the  harmony 
which  reigned  on  the  day  which  we  celebrate  and  the  days 
which  preceded  and  followed  it,  when  Massachusetts  sum- 
moned Washington  to  lead  the  armies  of  New  England ; 
when  Virginia  and  Carolina  sent  their  supphes  of  corn  and 
of  rice  to  feed  their  famished  brethren  in  Boston ;  when  Jef- 
ferson and  Adams  joined  hands  to  draft  the  great  Declara- 
tion—  if  I  could  live  to  see  that  happy  day,  I  would  upon 
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my  honor,  go  to  my  grave  as  cheerfully  as  the  tiied  and 
contented  laborer  goes  to  his  nightly  rest  I  shall,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  go  to  it  before  long,  at  any  rate,  and  I  wish 
no  other  epitaph  to  be  placed  upon  it  than  this ;  "  Through 
evil  report  and  through  good  report,  he  loved  hii  whole  coun* 
try." 
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A. 

AhAxi  Pabha,  Grand  Vixier  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  his  acquaintance  witb  Mr* 
Everett  in  lioudon  in  1&41-46,  III, 
S25 ;  his  pleasant  recpllcctionft  of  thifi 
intercourse  in  I S58,  630  -  acknowledges 
the  mission  of  Amin  Bey  to  the  United 
Stated  in  1650,  615. 

ABnoT,  Besjamin,  LL.  D,,  Principal  of 
Phillipa  Exeter  Academy*  17S&-l838j 
nofiigns  his  po^t  and  attends  a  Festival 
in  bono  r  of  lump  IL  281-2BT;  eulogies  on, 
by LeTerettSalton stall,  Prof  Ware,  Jr., 
and  Edward  Everett ^  381-297 ;  portrait 
of,  282,  2 S3;  Abljot  scholarship  ja 
Harvard  College  projected,  284,  285 ; 
referred  to,  IlL  75.  245,  250. 

Abbot,  Georoe  J.,  Daniel  Webster's 
Mcretary,  III,  404. 

AnnoTT,  Jacob,  his  "  Teacher'^  &n  ex- 
<^llent  work,  11.  a48, 

AniyTji,  Mj£i>Jit>,  Grand  Seignior  (as- 
cended the  throne  in  1839),  his  large 
and  liberal  views,  III.  54,  55. 

AnnrtL    Rahamax,  a   native  AfHcAu 

Srince,  account  of,  in  the  Albany 
oumal  and  Telegraph  for  August, 
1851 ,  reprinted,  1II.'186-194 ;  his  early 
Life,  rank,  and  education,  187;  his 
kinduess  to  Dr.  Cox»  187  ;  is  carried 
lo  America  a  shive,  187,  I.  338  i  meets 
Br.  Cox  at  Natchez,  HI.  187;  his 
aciconipliBhmeiits,  liS,  189,  I.  333; 
efforts  for  his  ransom,  IIL  187,  188; 
his  powerful  counectioi^  ta  Africa, 
189  ^    he  sails  for  Liberia^  and   dies 
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ihortly  after  hia  return,  189 ;  hie 
probable  feelings  in  hie  native  land, 
190;  his  religion,  188,  192;  summary 
of  his  character,  and  its  iniuence  on 
his  fortunes,  1 94. 

Ab&yiman  [ndians^  I,  224. 

Aboa  Sear,  pyramid  of,^  II.  405, 

Abeaham,  state  of  society  in  his  day^  L 
445  ;  a  farmer,  445  ;  his  wealth,  445. 

Abraham,  battle  on  the  Height!  of,  h 
109,386,  IL  560,  01.616. 

Ahstrdction,  its  office.  III.  516;   a  «ab- 

J'eet  of  culture,  IE.  506. 
cademictd  de^rea.     See  Degr&ea,  (M^ 

Academical  Edfimtion  :  An  Address  on, 
delivered  at  St.  Louis,  1857,  at  tlie  In- 
auguration of  Washington  University 
of  the  State  of  Mi^gouri,  IIL  486-524; 
original  dedication  prefixed  to,  486; 
importance  of,  I,  203 ;  the  appropriate 
discipline  and  preparation  for  public 
and  professional  dufy,  II.  499-518, 
552,  619-622;  III.  504.  506;  influence 
of  liie  law  of  progression  in,  504,  505, 

Aeademm  and  CcS^m,  their  value,  L 
318. 

Acmkmy,  the  snge  of  the,  I,  4L 

Academy  of  Mtmc,  in  New  York,  Ad- 
dress on  Charity,  delivered  at  the,  HI. 
601. 

Acad'cm^  of  Sciences^  M.  Le  Verrier's 
communication  to,  respecting  the  phinet 
Neptune,  XL  526,  531, 

AncQHiitanU,  value  of  their  senrioes,  III* 
47. 

Aecitmulatimf  P^perty,  Capital,  Cre^t. 
(649} 
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An  Addre&s  before  the  Mercatitilo  Li- 
brary Association,  Boston,  13th  Sept., 
1838,  n.  288^12. 

AcciimHlalionf  crrora  concerning,  II. 
288-291 ;  a  dictate  of  neeessity,  289  ; 
the  foundiition  of  cximmerec,  290-291  ; 
oansiilered  m  connection  with  the 
lawB  for  the  protection  of  propertj, 
291-292. 

Achilles,  his  wnuh,  III.  511, 

Acids  and  Alhilk,  relations  of  polarity 
between,  III.  456, 

Aa>m,  nocossity  of  soil  and  moistnro  to 
ita  growth,  compared  to  the  tiecessity 
of  education  for  the  growth  of  tmnif 
1.  281,  282. 

Acroceraantan  RochSt  raentioned  by  Hor- 
ace, IL  401. 

Acropf^is,  I.  431. 

Actium^  influences  of  the  battle  of,  m, 
231. 

Acton,  Massachusetts,  her  Ravolntionnry 
patriots,  I.  563. 

Ai>AH,  a  cultirator  of  the  soil.  III, 
557,  558;  Ms  baniahment  Irom  Eden, 
658. 

Adams f  MossachuBettSi  11,  226. 

Ai>AU3«  Mrs.  An  in  AIL,  descripfion  of 
her  by  her  8on,  John  Q.  Adams,  II.  559  ; 
excellence  of  her  cxiiraple,  her  instruc- 
tions, and  her  letu?rs,  5G 1-563,  567  ; 
directs  the  reading  of  her  son,  561, 562 ; 
joins  her  husband  and  son  in  England 
in  1765.  568. 

Adamu^  Charles,  fron  of  John  Adams, 
ttccompimicii  his  father  to  France  in 
1779,  and  is  placed  at  a  boarding- 
Bcliool  with  his  brother^  J.  Q-  Adams, 
n,  566  ;  at  Hch<»l  at  Amsterdam,  and, 
sabsequently,  at  Lcydcn,  566. 

Abams,  Charleb  f'RANcia,  furnishes 
Mr.  Everett  with  hioj::raphical  nodces 
of  his  father^  J.  Q.  Adams,  II.  655 ; 
his  obituary  notice  of  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks  in  tho  "  Christiun  Register/' III. 
271,  271, n.,  273. 

Adams,  Johw,  Eulogy  on,  1st  Au- 
^Bt,  1826,  I.  131-181 ;  his  iufibrings 
and  sacrifrres  for  his  country,  131 ; 
his  hirth  and  parentii^c,  138,  139; 
educated  at  Hiirvard  College,  140;  tiis 
attain oients  as  a  scholar  and  loyer  of 
letters,  140 ;  his  first  writings  deyoted 
to  the  cause  of  his  country,  140;  his 
"  Dis.^iertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal 
Law,'*  rt'published  in  London  and  highly 
commended  there,  1 40 ;  Thomas  Hof- 
lia'g  estimate  of  it,  140,  n, ;  his  *'  Defence 
of  the  Ameri<^an  Constitutions/'  a  work 
that  would  do  honor  to  the  political 
literature  of   any   country,   141 ;    the 


fruits  of  his  intellect  exhibited  in  his 
exteneiye  correspondence,  141  ;  his 
legal  education  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  his  patriotic  labors,  111,  142; 
offered  the  first  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Mass.,  142  ;  departs 
on  aforeigxi  miiiBion,  142;  devotes  hU 
life  to  the  scrviee  of  his  country,  142; 
elected  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Conj^ss,  142  ;  recommends  Gcorg© 
Washington  u»  Comraander-in- Chief, 
142  ;  offers  the  resohition  that  the 
colonies  ho  invited  to  establish  their 
several  State  governments,  143  ;  ap- 
pointed on  the  committee  to  announce 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
the  world,  143;  glor}'  which  attaches 
to  his  participation  in  the  DeclarBtion. 
of  Independence  and  in  the  measures 
which  preceded  and  followed  it,  143, 
144  ;  pronounced  bv  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son the  Colossus  of  ilie  debate  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  144, 
148;  his  calm  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
Independence,  and  his  appreciation  of 
its  valoe,  144  ;  might  have  risen  to 
great  eminence  under  the  British  rot- 
emment,  144 ;  his  discouragements  in  the 
path  of  patriotism,  14-1,  14\^;  first  Vico- 
President  of  the  U,  States,  145;  hi« 
gX^tLt  public  services,  145  ;  political 
dissensions  beiweeTi  him  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  his  party,  133,  145, 
146;  succeeded  by  frienSly  relations, 
133,  145,  146  ;  his  corrc!?pondcnce 
with  Mr.  Jefferson,  146  ;  dignity 
of  the  dosing  scene,  148;  his  ex- 
clamation respecting  the  Fourth  of 
July,  148;  veneration  with  which  his 
memory  will  ever  be  regarded,  148, 
149.  ('See  also,  13,  71,  76, 108, 109,n., 
389,  396,  523,  541,  646,  566,  567,  568. 
569.)  Anticipates  the  Revolutionft27 
war,  IL  559,  560;  his  **  Dissertation  on 
the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,*'  560  ;  ox- 
pectfttions  entertained  of  him  by  the  early 
patriots,  560;  cotinsel  for  the  soldiers 
who  fired  on  the  Boston  patriots,  1770, 
560 ;  negatived  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  coancil,  1772,  560;  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1774, 
560  ;  recommends  Washington  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
army,  1775,  561  ;  is  put  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  espouses  the  Declam- 
tion,  1776,  561,  579;  sent  commis- 
sioner to  Franco,  in  1779,  563;  letter 
from,  respecting  J.  Q,  Adams,  564; 
returns  to  America  in  August,  1779, 
565  ;    is   elected   to    the    Conyentioa 
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irhich  formed  the  Constitution  of  Muls- 
Kftc'huisc'ttSj  and  reports  a  Declaration  of 
liight^  and  a  Coustitution,  which  aro 
adopted,  565  ;  returas  to  Europe, 
Nov.,  1779^  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  565,  567  ;  goes  to  Hol- 
land tt>  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
Netherlands,  565,  567  ;  returns  to 
Pttrifl  and  sif^ns,  with  Franklin  aad 
Jay,  a  treaty  of  peace  wth  Great 
Britain,  1783,'  567  ;  \us  political  en- 
gagements in  Europe,  1783-85,  567; 
appointed  minister  to  the  Court  of  St, 
James,  1795»  568;  his  reception  by 
the  King,  656 ;  ck'cted  VuMj-Ffeai* 
dent  of  the  United  States,  570 ;  the 
*'  Pnblicolft  "  essays  ascribed  to  luni,  570 ; 
elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
1796,  571,  572;  political  divisions  dur- 
ing: his  tid ministration,  573 ;  dies  July 
4,  1826,  on  the  game  dny  with  Thonuis 
Jcft'erson,  579;  J.  Q,  Adams  propotiies 
to  write  tlje  hietory  of  the  life  and  times 
of,  579.  (See  also,  42.  108,  109,  110, 
13d,  1 77,  268,  385 ;  lU,  11 ,  27,  68,  1 79» 
230,  414,  415,  615,  616,  617,  644,  646.) 

Al>AA(S  and  Jkfferson,  Eulogy  on,  at 
Charleston,  1st  of  August,  1*826,  L 
131 -U9  ;  their  death  on  tht!  sume  day, 
109 ;  peculiar  relation  in  which  they 
■tood  eo  each  other,  133  ;  discoumging 
pnOBpectH  under  which  they  resolved  to 
ruik  ever)'  thin^  for  their  country's 
liberty,  133;  labored  for  Uie  name  ob- 
jects in  life,  and  were  not  divided  in 
death,  133,  134  ;  veneration  with  which 
ifaey  were  regarded,  134 ;  Eulogy  on, 
by  Daniel  Webster,  136,  n.;  disastrous 
reiults  might  have  ensued,  had  they 
thrown  their  talents  and  influence  into 
the  scale  of  a  ub  miss  ion,  137  ;  every 
American  citizen  shares  in  the  frttits  of 
their  labors,  138;  their  history,  that  of 
their  country,  138;  tlieir  hirth,  138; 
eadi  represented  his  own  section  of  the 
country,  139 ;  their  early  cooperation 
in  securing  its  independence,  139; 
placed  at  the  head  of  t!ic  Committee 
to  announce  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  world,  143. 

aCdamb,  JotiK  Couch,  one  of  the  diS' 
coveren*  of  the  planet  Neptune,  U.  633, 
640. 

Adams,  John  Qdincy,  Eulogv  on,  in 
Faneoil  Hall,  1 5th  April,  1848,11.555- 
596 ;  C.  W.  Upham  s  memoir  of,  in 
the  National  Portrait  Galtery,  555; 
btograplncal  notices  of,  by  Jo.*4eph  E. 

r::ue  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Luni,  554 ; 
Everett's  Congressional  rcfollec- 
Cionn  of,  555,  579,  580,  581.  583,  590  ; 


notional  honors  to  lis  remains  and  Con- 
prrestiional  tributes  to  Im  vinues,  556, 
557  ;  Eulogy  on,  by  Edwarti  Everett, 
at  the  request  of  the  legislature  of 
MttSfiaehuaett*,  555-596  ;  bis  parentage^ 
558,  559 ;  his  birth,  560 ;  patriotic  in 
structions  of  his  youth,  and  their  effect* 
upon  his  future  life,  560,  561,  566; 
his  letter  to  his  father,  when  in  Ids  tcjith 
year,  562 ;  taken  in  his  tenth  year  to 
France,  and  placed  at  si'hool  at  Passy, 
563;  his  early  eilucation  in  France, 
563-565 ;  advanttiges  derived  from  his 
early  association  with  Dr.  Franklin 
and  other  em  incut  men,  563,  564,  568 ; 
excellent  letter  from  his  mother  to  liim, 
564  ;  testimony  of  hip  father  to  his  steal 
for  knowledge  and  his  amiablenes*, 
564,  568  ;  letter  from  him  to  his  father, 
when  at  school  at  Passy,  564,  565 ;  re- 
tumt*  to  Boston  in  August,  1 779,  565 ; 
accompanies  his  father  to  Europe  in 
November,  1779,  566;  placed  at  a 
boarding-school  in  France,  with  hia 
brother  "Charles,  566  ;  at  school  at  Am- 
sterdam, and,  subsequently,  at  Lcyden, 
566;  became  private  secretary  and 
interpreter  to  Francis  Dana,  minister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  1781, 
566,  567,  574 ;  his  devotion  to  hia 
gtudics,  567 ;  his  journey  from  St.  Po- 
tcrsliurg  to  Paris,  1782-83,  567  ;  his 
occupations  in  Europe,  1783-85,  and 
liiti  father's  comiuendationi^  of  liis  qual- 
ities ttfi  secretary,  567,  568 ;  his  ac- 
qairemonta  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  568, 
569;  retnms  to  America,  July,  1785, 
and  enters  Hairard  College,  March, 
1786,  568,  569;  testimony  of  Judge 
Putnam  to  his  collegiate  standing  uud 
excellent  principleg,  569,  624;  takes 
his  first  degree  in  1787,  569;  subject 
of  his  oration  at  Commencement,  569 ; 
studies  law  \inth  Chief  Jnetice  Parsons, 
569 ;  commences  the  practice  of  the 
law  at  Boston,  570;  his  "Publicola" 
Essays,  570  ;  his  **  Marcellus  "  Essays, 
570;  his  "Columbus*'  Essays,  570; 
his  Fourth  of  July  Oration  'in  1793, 

570  ;  principles  of  his  policy  proclaimed 
in  1793,  —  Union  at  home,  Neutralitj 
abroad,  570 ;  reputation  gained  by  his 
essay's,  571  ;  appointed  by  Washington 
minister  residimt  at  the  Hague,  1794, 
571 ;  appointed  by  Washington  minis* 
ter  plenipotentiary   to    Lisbon,    1796, 

571  ;  his  marriage  to  Miss  Johnston, 
1797,  571;  Wa^shington's^  commenda- 
tion of,  572,  592;  minister  to  PruHsia, 
1797-1800,  572;  his  political  services 
abroad  in  1797-1800, 672 ;  Ins  '*  Letters 
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frora  Silesin  "  piiblislierl,  572 ;  CmiiKlatcs 
Wielantrs  "Obcron  * '  into  English,  572 ; 
ele<:ted  to  tJie  Semite?  of  Ma^sodmsetts, 
1802,  572  ;  electcil  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stiit«»,  1803,  572;  resits  his 
fteat  in  the  Seniitt'  of  tlic  United  States, 
573  ;  deelint'd  to  [k  n  rjiiulidate  for  rhe 

E residency  of  Ilunnril  C^ollej^o,  573 ; 
is  lilcraiy  msien  and  »^tiuliouH  Iniliitn, 
573  j  uppointerl  Profcr*Hor  of  Hlietorir 
Jind  Onitory  in  Hurvtird  ColJej;e,l&06- 
1809.  573  ;  excellenee  of  hh  "  Lftturcs 
on  Klictorieiind  Oratory/'  574  ;  iippoint- 
od  hv  President  Madiwn  mi ii inter  to 
the  Oeart  of  St.  Peters hurj:,  1809,  574; 
declines  a  ftent  on  ttie  hench  of  the  Su- 
preme CtJUrt  of  the  United  States,  5iH> ; 
U  a  ne^^itintor  of  the  treaty  of  1815, 
575,  576  ;  at  Parini  during  the  lluudrtul 
Dny»,  576 ;  uppoirited,  by  I'resiileot 
Madison,  Minister  Resident  at  London, 
576  ;  apjKjinted,  by  President  Monroe^ 
Secretary  of  State,  576,  577  ;  commen- 
dation of,  by  Gene  ml  Jackson,  577  ;  his 
fnithfol  pcrformiinco  of  his  duties  rs 
SecTetary  of  State,  577,  58'J-55J2  ;  eiect- 
Dd  President  of  the  United  States  hy 
the  Uoniie  of  lieprxsentativcs  in  1824, 
578  ;  liis  zealous  devotion  to  the  dutieii 
of  the  prejiidemT,  579,  589,  592 ;  char- 
acter  of  his  udmtni«tration,  578,  579, 
591-593 ;  his  roception  of  Lafayette  in 
1824,  579 ;  on  his  retirement  from  the 
ppesidencv  announces  to  Mr.  Everett 
hifl  inteiUion  to  write  the  history  of  the 
life  and  limes  of  his  father,  579  ;  elected 
to  the  Hotline  of  Re|m.'f*entatives  of  the 
United  States,  larn,  579;  reflect ionfi  on 
hifl  return  to  jmblic  life,  579,  580 ;  re* 
yiew  of  hiK  Con^fressiomd  life  from  1831 
nutil  his  deuth,  580-588  ;  Inii  nelf  deny- 
ing devotion  to  public  duty,  580,  681 » 
fi82,  584,  585,  587,  599,  592 ;  his  advo- 
cacy of  protection  to  manufactures,  and 
of  llio  Bank  of  the  Cnited  Stjites.  580  ; 
bis  course  on  the  tihivery  i|tiestjon,  581- 
684,  594,  595;  or^^anizes  the  House  in 
1839,  584,  585  ;  Henry  A.  Wi-^e'ts  cotn- 
metidation  of  Im  conduct  on  that  oeea- 
Bion,  585 ;  venenvtion  with  which  he 
was  regimied  in  ami  out  of  Con;t;reBs, 
585,  586  ;  his  enthusiastic  reception  in 
New  York  and  Ohio,  in  1843,  586; 
contrast  between  the  rIoAe  of  his  career 
and  that  of  Louis-Philippe,  5S6-588  ; 
hi^  life  n  proper  model  for  the  imitation 
of  the  vont>K  men  of  tlie  United  States, 
686 ;  decline  of  his  health,  587  ;  regu- 
larity of  bis  entries  in  hid  Journal,  587, 
589,  595  ;  U\»  letter  on  the  Oliservatory 
M  Cambridge,  587 ;   hii  seal  for  the 


prorootion  of  astronomical  science,  587; 
mfjpreasivc  circamstance*  attending  his 
death,  588,  595,  596;  review  of  hiA 
public  and  private  rbnraetcr,  588-596  , 
ma  intellectual  endowments,  588 ;  his 
pcn-eption,  aeecinite  and  j  --y  *■' *■- u, 
588 ;   his   argumentative   |  ^. 

589  ;  his  memory  retentive,  n- 

ly  rising  and  studiotis  appliniiion,  589  ; 
bi^  literarv'  attainments,  589,  590 ;  hia 
letters  on  the  oratious  of  Cicero,  590 ; 
his  facility  of  itjm position,  ^tyle,  and 
band-writing,  590;  hm  legal  attain- 
ments ami  powers  as  a  dcfiater,  590; 
bis  able  conduct  of  the  Amistad  case, 
591  ;  as  a  politician  and  a  stntesmatif 
591 ;  bi(^  free<iom  from  party  spirit,  591, 
592,  593 ;  as  a  diplomatist.  572,  592, 
593 ;  as  a  uv.m,  593-596  ;  bis  liberality 
and  bospitsdit}',  593 ;  bis  social  man- 
ners, 594  ;  his  kindness,  depth,  and  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  594 ;  his  physical 
and  moral  i-ourage,  594,  595;  depth 
and  sinceritv  of  his  religioufi  principles, 
594-596  ;  his  daily  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  regular  attendance  at 
public  worship,  595  :  liis  closing  scene, 
conijiared  witli  that  of  other  orators  and 
stutesmen  —  llemostlienes,  Ciceitj  — 
595,  596;  bis  *' Report  on  Weights  and 
Mea^oreg,'*  592.  (See  also,  138,  167.) 
His  opinion  of  Col,  T,  H,  Perkins,  UI. 
372 ;  Ifrings  the  subject  of  a  National 
Obsenatory  before  Congress  in  1825, 
429 ;  his  love  of  agricultme,  562 ;  ex- 
pix^sses  to  Mr,  Everett  his  satisfaction 
at  beliohling  the  trees  planted  by  his 
own  bands,  562,  663. 

At)AA«8,  Mrs.  John  Quinct,  her  nior- 
riage,  IL  571 ;  survives  her  husband,  571 . 

Adams,  Matthew,  the  lirst  friend  and 
patron  of  FrankUn,  II.  16;  an  aothor, 
16,  23;  has  '*a  pretty  colteetion  of 
boi>ks,"  IIL  609. 

Ai>AJMB,  Samtel,  impatient  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  witli  Great 
Britain,  L  541,  546,  547,  559;  his  deter- 
mined course  in  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  Massachusetts  compromt£«« 
hm  safety,  542  ;  he  retires  to  the  house 
of  the  Kev.  Jonas  Clark,  at  Lexington, 
542  ;  bis  devou'on  to  tlu?  ejiuse  of  Amer- 
ican liberty,  and  cordial  coiiperation 
with  John  Hun  cock  tliereiu,  543 ;  hia 
incorruptible  poverty,  545 ;  is  the  Lt&t 
of  the  Puritans,  545 ;  Ins  personal  chiir« 
octeristics.  545,  546,  547 ;  his  tastii  for 
saered  music,  645;  his  memorable 
7'hesis  on  taking  his  second  degree  at 
Harvard  College,  546;  he  firet  stu- 
dies divinity,  atid  then  enters   upon 
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politics,  546 ;  is  one  of  the  earliest  Hnd 
ablest  writers  on  the  patriotic  side,  546 ; 
his  personal  inflaenco  with  the  people, 
546 ;  he  enters  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  takes  the  place  of  a 
leader,  546;  the  throne  of  his  asoen- 
dencj  was  in  Fanenil  Hall,  546;  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  of 
liberty,  546;  his  famous  exclamation 
on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  547  ; 
apprised  by  Col.  Revere  of  the  projected 
expedition  o^the  British  to  Concord, 
548,  549  ;  persuaded  to  withdraw  from 
Mr.  Clark's,  84, 550.  *  See  also,  75)  76, 
81,  83,  84,  88,  108,  139,  144,  163,  363, 
396  ;  II.  177  ;  UI.  11,  230,  332,  336. 

Adan,  John  R.,  his  instructive  address 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society,  30th  of  May,  1837, 
II.  196. 

Addison,  Joseph,  a  favorite  in  Amer- 
ica, II.  429 ;  his  style.  III.  500 ;  his 
style  the  model  of  Franklin's,  U.  18, 
19 ;  the  delight  with  which  Washington 
and  Franklin  read  the  Spectator,  III. 
496,  497. 

Addition,  importance  of  the  rule  of,  II. 
601. 

Address  to  the  King,  loyal  tone  of  the, 

•  I.  565  ;  III.  22. 

Adelphic  Union  Society  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, Address  before,  August  16,  1837, 
IL  206-234. 

Admircdty  Court  of  the  United  States,  II. 
385. 

Adriatic^  commerce  of  the,  II.  306,  371 . 

Advantage  of  Knowledge  to  Workimj 
Men ;  an  Address,  Nov.  14,  1831, 1. 
307-328. 

"Adventures"  in  favor  in  Boston  in 
early  times,  III.  266. 

Adversittfy  profitable  uses  of,  I.  66  ;  II. 
514. 

jEgean  Sea,  I.  359  ;  islands  of  the,  HI. 
55. 

jEgina,  Island  of,  II.  402. 

y£!Uan,  cited  relative  to  the  exposure  of 
infants  at  Thebes,  III.  586. 

jEqui,  the,  driven  from  the  gates  of 
Home  by  Cincinnatus,  III.  560. 

iEscHYLUS,  liis  Agamemnon  dted,  I. 
531. 

yEsciiYLus,  of  Cnidns,  one  of  Cicero's 
masters,  I.  425. 

yEsop,  his  obscure  position,  II.  213. 

u'Ktna,  middle  region  of,  II.  400. 

Ajf'ections,  importance  of  the  education 
of  the  kindly,  II.  513. 

Affihanistan,  the  climate  of,  II.  476; 
i'oiKiuest  of,  by  the  English,  476. 

Africa,  Colonization  and  Civilization  of. 


a  Speech  before  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  toe  Cotonization  Society  at  Wash- 
in^n,  16th  of  June,  1832, 1.  329-^43. 

AJnca,  Colonization  of,  Remaiiu  on,  at 
the  Ajiniversary  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society  at  Washington,  18th  of 
January,  1853,  III.  167-185 ;  Appendix 
to,  186-194 ;  usefulness  of  the  Society, 
167-185. 

Africa,  first  setdement  of,  lost  in  anti- 
quity, III.  297 ;  antiquities  of,  L  24 ; 
II.  292 ;  colonies  of  Greece  in,  1. 37 ; 
consequences  of,  50, 124 ;  south  of,  vis- 
ited by  adventurers  from  Tyie  and 
Carthage,  HI.  468 ;  ancient  commerce 
of,  468;  subdued  by  the  Romans,  560 ; 
formerly  the  cradle  of  science,  I.  337 ; 
prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
east  of,  an  instrument  for  ue  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity,  II.  463;  great  phys- 
ical advantages  of.  III.  470;  sugar 
cane  of,  547;  causes  of  its  long  con- 
tinued non-civilization,  174,  175 ;  cli- 
mate of,  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of 
civilization  in,  175;  fatality  ofTto  the 
whites,  176, 177 ;  dangers  of  Christian 
missions  in,  175 ;  must  be  civilized  by 
the  descendants  of  its  own  sons,  178 ; 
evils  to,  arising  from  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  175 ;  cruelty  of  the  warlike 
customs  of,  1. 1 1 1 ;  condition  of,  a  dis 
grace  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
in.  173 ;  civilization  ^f,  L  424,  432 
433;  objections  uiged  against  the  dvil 
ization  of,  considered,  337-343 ;  not  ii 
the  state  of  utter  barbarism  that  is  as 
cribed  to  it.  III.  181, 192, 193  f  extent 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  ardiitecture, 
manufactures,  useful  arts,  education, 
and  law  in,  181 ;  I.  338 ;  ancient  and 
modern  (1828, 1838)  condition  of  the 
people  of,  n.  292;  L 170, 422;  popnla- 
tionof,inl828, 170;  ciirrencyof,II.  125; 
diversities  in  the  character  of  its  ^p- 
ulation,III.  174 ;  Mohammedan  tribes 
in,  181 ;  inhabitants  of,  not  naturally 
inferior  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
human  race,  174, 193 ;  Jefierson's  opin- 
ion of  the  inhabitants  of,  178, 180 ;  ex- 
traordinary attainments  of  some  of  the 
African  race :  account  of  Paul  Cufiee, 
182;  of  Abdul  Rahaman,l81,186-194; 
of  the  learned  blacksmith  of  Alabama, 
183 ;  of  the  classical  student,  Beveriy 
WilHams,  1 83 ;  the  people  of  the  African 
race  in  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  at  home,  have  done  as  well 
as  coiild  be  expected,  178,  182;  Afri- 
cans fully  equal  in  moral  sentiments  to 
the  whites,  184;  *afiecting  instance  d 
this  &ct,  184,   185;    explorations  of 
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Africa,  II.  395 ;  recent  explorations 
have  resulted  more  fnvorftbly  iban  pre- 
csedinj^  ones,  III.  177;  Browne's  tmvels 
in,  in  17U2-98  ;  IL  408  ;  Loweirs  trav- 
els in,  in  1825,  404-412;  slaves  im- 
ported from,  by  K!ij2;lanfl  to  Spain,  and 
by  New  England  to  thcSonthern  States, 
582 ;  extent  of  tlic  slave-trade  on  the 
coEiHt  of,  I.  3'i3,  m*A  ;  II L  172;  tfTorts 
for  tlsD  suppression  of  the  filave-trade 
in,  I.  331-303;  difficulty  of  guarding 
the  eoRiit  of,  334  ;  steam  packets  to  the 
coiL^t  of.  in  tS39,  II,  371  ;  modem  col- 
onies in  the  eouth  of,  ITL  346 ;  the 
'*  Hemlfl/'  printed  at  Monrovia,  1.342. 
*  See  also,  Lifteria;  Sierra  L^vne;  Slai^- 
trade  / 

AoAHSMKONj  eited,  I.  3S3. 

Agassiz^  Professor  LotJi^,  at  Cuni' 
brid'TP,  MasBOchasetts,  IL  636,  637 ;  his 
entrjniolof^ical  invcstijijationii,  636,  037  ; 
his  eminence  :i,«4  ti  mtm  of  science.  III. 
48p  370;  his  adminihle  leetnrea  on  iiat- 
ural  history  at  Cambrid]|;e  (Mn;?s.)  High 
School,  184^>-.'iO,  74;  connected  witli 
the  Lawrenee  Seientiiic  Sdiool  at  Cam- 
hrid;2:e,  Mas.saebu^etts,  370. 

Atfi;^  the  pn^ment,  compared  with  former 

{>eriods,  an  en  light*.' iied  one,  L  +21  ; 
jarbiirism,  despotism,  and  misery,  still 
ftbotind  in,  422. 

AgrhiikuTal  Socitittf,  X4?g;islativc,  Re- 
marks at  its  ntectin^  at  Boston,  Feb. 
17tli,  1852,  III.  97-102, 

Affrktiffural  Sfjcieti/  at  Brititol,  England, 
Remarks  at  the  public  dinner  of  the, 
July  Hih,  1842,  IL  435^41, 

Afprfcnhumi  Society  at  Derliy,  Ecmarks 
at  the  publie  dinner  of,  13ih'iulv,  1843, 
II.  466-470. 

Afp-kulitiml  Society  of  Safl'mn  Walden, 
Itemorks  at  tlie  public  dinner  of,  ISth 
Oct.,  1843,  IL  474-480. 

Apictdtut^  Soct'ettf  at  Waltbara^  Re- 
marks at  the  pnblic  dinner  of  the.  Sept, 
26,  1842,  IL  444-44G;  excellent  object 
of,  446. 

AifriciiUnral  Sockhf,  United  States ,  Re- 
marks  at  \\i^  ptiblie  dinner  in  Boston, 
i4thof  Oclo^ler,  1855,  111.  382. 

Amicnifure,  an  Address  <lelivered  at 
Brighton,  before  the  Mas^acbuAettH  Ag- 
ricultund  Society,  ifith  October,  1833, 
L  Ft^f.  V,,  442-458. 

A*jn'atifurt^  Progress  of,  Retniirks  at  the 
public  festival  of  Hampshire,  Franklin, 
and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society  at 
Northampton,  7th  October,  1852,  111. 
144-157. 

^ffriculture.  Importance  of,  an  Address 
delivered  t>efore  the  New  Tork  Statu 


Agrienlturfti  Society  on  occasion  of 
their  Annual  Fair  at  Buffalo,  9th  of 
October,  1857,  IIL  537-567. 
Af/rktdtnrej  pnigress  of,  in  America,  L 
35;  beueiit^  of,  to  mankind,  127;  im- 
provements in  the  implomcnlfi  of,  442; 
improvement  of,  io  the  United  States, 
by  cattle  shows,  443 ;  periodical  litera- 
ture of,  443 ;  the  must  imjiortant  of  all 
fjiirsuits,  444;  feeds  and  clothes  the 
Luman  nice,  444 ;  its  connection  with 
manufactures  and  commerce,  444 ;  the 
fir«t  pursuit Okf  civilised  man,  444  ;  held 
in  honorable  estimation  by  the  most  en- 
liphtencd  nations  of  antiquity,  445  ; 
lo>ies  sometlunf,^  of  its  rank  in  Rome, 
446;  among  the  Anjjlo-Saxons,  447; 
in  Russia,  448,449;  in  ItjUy,  450 ;  in 
England,  451  ;  stnall  farm  question  in 
England,  451-457;  lease  question  iit 
Enj^land,  451^57;  proprietfjrship  in 
the  soil,  452-457  ;  in  connection  with 
politics,  454,  455 ;  the  interest  of  tho 
Empt>ror  Au^^UiJius  in,  457 ;  Vir^l'a 
commendation  of,  457 ;  further  im- 
provcmentit  in,  anticipated,  617  ;  obli- 
gations of,  to  commerce,  626  ;  almost 
unknown  to  the  North  American  In- 
dians, 640;  inifM^rumie  of,  IL  50;  of 
tlie  British  colonies  in  America  encour-" 
aged  by  Great  BritJiin,  54  ;  employment 
of  capital  in,  58 ;  obligations  of,  Xo  tnan- 
ufactnres,  61,  72,  73;  importance  of, 
72, 73  ;  obligations  of,  to  commerce,  72, 
73 ;  annual  value  of  the  products  of,  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  Sttites, 
73;  of  Mass ocbu set t.4,  143;  l>eneliciiil 
effect  of  cattle  shows  upon,  in  Mnnsa- 
chusett^,  185  ;  importance  of,  185-190; 
com  pared  with  mental  culture,  225-228 ; 
the  mifmrtanco  of,  277  ;  the  Amcnwin 
Indians  ignorant  of,  279  ;  in  connection 
with  commera\  290,  291  ;  protected  by 
legal  enactments,  29! ,  292  ;  dependence 
of,  upon  capital,  2i>5  ;  im|>ortance  of  in- 
telligence in,  343-.346  ;  improvements 
in,  to  bo  adopted,  347  ;  new  varietiG« 
from  the  seed  in,347  ;  of  New  England, 
393 ;  to  be  iuve>;tigated  by  the  traveU 
ler,  413;  improvements  in  the  imple- 
ment* of,  438  ;  improvement*  in»  iu 
Great  Britain,  438,  444  ;  in  the  United 
States,  438,  444,  446 ;  literattire  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  438 ;  the  peaceful  tri- 
umph of,  ct>mpared  with  tho  conqucgtg 
of  war,  440,  441  ;  resaltif  of  the  im- 
proveraents  in,  in  New  England,  440; 
of  Great  Britain  compared  with  that  of 
the  United  Sttites,  444,  648 ;  turnip  cuL 
lure  the  biu*is  of,  in  Great  Britain,  444, 
468;  of  tho  temperate  zone,  444,  648; 
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first  of  the  arta  of  pern^,  44S,  443;  tho 

steward  of  the  grefit  family  of  mfia, 
444  ;  in  Great  Britmii,  446  ;' Report  on 
thm  of  Mn^Biichii^ttii!,  455  ;  tht?  first  of 
the  VLTtB  of  peace ,  467  ;  the  Biblo  oOj 

467  ;  «nriy  hwCorj'  of,  468,  469  ;  imple- 
ments of,  468  ;  in  Englanrl.  468  ;  the 
great  improvementa  in,  in  ancient  times, 

468  *  iinportftnoe  of  iutemational  com- 
pari  son  in^  475  r  new  products  of,  to  be 
expected,  476  ;  happy  sodal  etfeifts  of 
the  interei^t  taken  in,  in  Englanfl*  477, 
648  ;  of  the  United  States,  may  be  e:^- 
tended  by  prodairts  from  China,  47 e  ; 
connection  of  geology  wlth»  548  j  im- 
portatice  of  intellig<jnc©  in,  614 ;  tolm 
prefL^med  to  nil  other  pnrsuitii,64&-648  ; 
lies  lit  the  basis  of  the  sot'lol  system, 
647  ;  highly  e^tl muted  by  the  an'dent^, 

647  ;  cPtimlition  of,  by  the  Chioeso  and 
by  the  Engli&h  of  the'  present  day,  647, 

648  j  celebrated  by  Thomson,  647 ;  im- 
plement!; of,  in  England,  648 ;  wheat 
the  (^rc44t  fttaple  of/  in  tetnpcmce  jto- 
gionsi,  648  ;  of  New  England,  64fl,  649  ; 
profits  of,  649  ;  {:%pitnj  Lnves^ted  in,  in 
England,  64 S ;  inaeets  injnrions  to,  648  j 
adTAOtage  of  milroads  to,  650 ;  im- 
proYement^  in,  resulting  from  the  hivbit 
of  returning  to  settle  in  one^si  nadve 
place,  651  ;  impf^rtan^e  in,  of  cnltivatini* 
trees,  651 ,  652  ;  importance:  of,  to  com- 
merce and  manufactnres.  III.  539  ;  its 
obligations  to  commerce,  543  ;  takes 
prewdente  of  all  other  pursiuits  tind  oc- 
cupations,  539 ;  (all  mmt  e^it  befortv  they 
can  diflcharge  the  duries  of  life,  539, 
540)  ;  tlie  only  defence  against  famine, 
540 ;  (mankind  and  the  domestic  aoi- 
mala  viewed  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper,  54 1 ) ;  require-^  the  resources  of 
science,  lirt^  and  appmprinte  education 
in  many  Imirichc^,  541,  542 ;  Lord  Lei* 
cester'fl  BUC4^iiS  in,  by  cluying  light  soilSj 
542 ;  geology,  mineralogy,  tind'  chemis- 
try mast  guide  th<!  farmer  m  his  mix- 
ture of  Boilfl  in,  542 ;  chemistTy  tip* 
plied  to,  hy  Davy  amd  Liebig,'542; 
discoveries  "in,  by'  modem  eheraistry, 
548 ;  nnnnal  exhau^tif^n  in,  must  he  re- 
stored hy  the  annnal  renovation  of  the 
soilt  543 ;  heneiirs  to,  of  Ume,  gypsum^ 
and  murl,  543  ;  Mr,  Mechi*8  smcccjjs  in, 
by  the  application  of  fertilising  liquids 
to  his  lands,  543;  wiiter  one  of  the  most 
effectual  ferti liters  in,  543;  Lord  Anb- 
burtaQ^ij  sneccdS  in,  by  irrijifntion,  in 
Hampshire,  544  ;  the  Dn'kc  of  Portland's 
do.,  at  Clip&tone,  544 ;  Colmau*s  vol- 
umes on  European,  544 ;  importance 
^f  dniiiAge  in,  544;  drainage  in,  in 


Holland,  544;  province  of  science  and 
art  in,  in  the  preparation  of  the  ^oil,  545 ; 
(from  mineml  and  inori^nie  substances 
to  vepiet&ble  organization  a  gre^it  as- 
cent, 545 ;  th&  mysteries  of  assimilation, 
growth,  and  deeply,  545);  knowl- 
Icdge  in,  for  the  most  part  empirieiU, 
546 ;  snccesfsful  additions  to  ita  list  of 
productions,  546  ;  (derivation  of  various 
products,  546;  some  of  those  which  are 
the  iudigenons  growth  of  America,  546, 
547  ;  new  vegetaltle  products  will  prob- 
ably be  imrodnecd  into  the  United 
States,  547,  540;  orgAtiic  hoabaadrj 
one  of  the  richest  departmentu  of  sdetioet 
and  one  alraoBt  wholly  in  its  infancy, 
548 ;  the  wonders  in  tJie  atnitture  and 
growth  of  the  seeil  revealed  by  tlie  mi- 
crosctipe,  548  ;  i^Mn^  and  hybridiza- 
tion, 548 ;  culture  of  the  grape  and  the 
mnntifacttire  of  wine  in  the  United 
States,  548,  549;  recent  introduction  of 
rice  and  cotton  into  the  United  States, 
549;  recent  ogricultuml  reports  from 
the  United  States'  Patient  Otfice,  549 ; 
the  native  forests  of  the  West  an  impedi* 
ment  to  agricuitare,  549 ;  too  great  de- 
struction of  trees  in  the  Easteni  States, 
550;  ogricultBue  caugftt  in  Europenn 
aniven>itiea,  etspccially  tli<we  of  Ger- 
many, 550 ;  insectii  and  vermin  injuri- 
ous to  vegetation,  550;  improved  im- 
plements of  husbandrj',  551,  552,  n,; 
agriculture  at  the  Weftt,55l,n*,553,n.; 
agiicnltuml  machinery,  551,  552,  n.); 
Importance  to,  of  domestic  animals,  552- 
554 ;  improvements  of  breeds  In,  553 ; 
a  liberal  pursuit,  554  [  does  not  enjoy 
its  deserved  rank  as  a  profession  in 
America,  554;  properly  cjitccmcd  in 
England,  555 ;  (ugricultund  life,  a  solder 
estimate  of,  556  ;  the  avcmge  cotiditinn 
of  tho  «grif:ultuxal  manses  decider  the 
chamf  ter  of  a  people,  556 ;  imtiquity 
and  dignity  of  die  profession  of  Bgricut 
ture,  557,  558;  anecdotes,  from  Xeno* 
phon,  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  and  Ljjr- 
sandcr,559j  Cincinnatus,  Pouln^-^mvl- 
ius,  Scipio,  Cato,  Burke,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Adam?;,  Csiilhoun,  Clay,  and 
Webster,  all  agriculturists,  559-5ticS|: 
has  kept  pace  witb  all  other  pur- 
«uits,  atid  tontinues  to  be  the  fottn- 
dation  of  the  social  system,  560;  iU  pri- 
mary importance  to  'individual  m\d  na* 
tional  weifiire  urged  by  Wasliington  in 
hifl  lost  annnal  messa^,  561,  5G2, 
640 ;  Cicero  on  the  pliioanres  of  its 
'  pursuits,  563;  its  reli^ous  tenchiugti, 
563^  564;  (the  wonders  of  vege- 
tation   an    annnally    recurrinE   niira- 
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dfii  564-566;  a  weU-Hitnated,  wclJ-cnl- 
tirftted  fiirm  rloscribed,  566,  567);  of 
the  Southom  United  Sutes^  640*  (Sec 
al*o,  83,  88,  97,  98,  U7,  US,  149,  150, 
161,  154,  246,  248,  336,  37U,  384,  385, 
389,  403,  4(H,  405.) 

AffHrfentum  and  SeHntts^  the  majestic 
rains  of,  II.  400. 

Agrippa,  his  four  preat  roftdi,  III.  582. 

Aid  to  tlif.  Colt&jes,  Spccrh  on  Fob.  let, 
1848,  IL  540-554;  Second  Speedi  on 
Feb.  7th,  1849,  605-629, 

AiNawoRTH.  Robert,  liia  referenw  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  IL  170. 

Ah-fa-Chnpellfi,  Treaty  of,  tflticluded  in 
1740,1.  126,  391,  584. 

Aiabamn,  cotton  of,  I.  2'M, 

Aladdin,  the  hinsp  of,  IL  :iiJ8,  612. 

Albania  in  1818,  IlL  li26 ;  dciicription 
of  an  Albttnian,  II.  402. 

Albantf,  in  Now  York,  referred  to,  L  261, 
262,  385,  392,  396,  473;  IL41,  146, 
148,  149,  150,  231,  364,  368  ;  III.  422, 
426,  427,  432,  643. 

Albert  US  Ma«nus,  the  light  of  the 
thirteenth  century ^ — bif*  twenl^-'-ono  fo- 
lios conipured  with  a  newspaper  of  the 
present  day,  L  60L 

AliGiBUBj  tniiir;I»itioTi.sof,  by  Horace,  1.25. 

Aichentif^  prevalence  of,  in  tlic  middle 
«gc»,  L  247,  248.  256;  the  common 
procedure  of,  condemned  by  Ixjrd  Ba- 
oon,  and  another  one  propounded  hj 
him,  L  614  ;  exiwriments  in,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  ^n powder,  I.  619  ;  ita 
promiseii,  ML  110,  388. 

ALOiNOUfJ,  the  giirdeus  of,  II,  401. 

Alcuin,  instjiiire  of  &  self-taajBriit  man, 
I.  407  ;  oldi};atiom  of  FVancc  to,  for 
her  polite  literature,  407 » 

AMi^UiniTt,  III.  461. 

Ali>en,  Rpv.  Timothy,  his  collection 
of  Epitophg,  IL  138. 

Aldrich,  Jam£0,  h\H  lines  on  tlie  death 
of  Daniel  Webster,  III.  166. 

Alexander,  Ida  conqut^sts,  and  their 
infiuonee,  I.  51,  124,  263,  ^04,  618 ;  11. 
271.  305,  377,  441,  507,  521,  667  ;  III 
15,  200,  393,  395,  438,  559, 

Alkxaxder,  Emperor  of  Russia,  offers 
10  maliate  l>ctween  (ireat  Britain  and 
America,  IL  575. 

AtBXAKi>ER  III.  (See  Pope  Alexan- 
der III.) 

Alexander,  Chief  of  the  Narragan- 
Beta,  snapeeted  of  hostile  designs  to- 
wanls  the  eolonista,  L  644. 

Alexander,  Prof.  Stei'Ilen,  hia  paper 
on  Nebulce,  IIL  455,  n. 

Alkxakder,  Thomas,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670. 


Alexandria f  Bible  tmufllated  at,  II.  668. 
Alexandnan  a(je,  it«  li  tern  tore  comparod 

with  that  of  the  Pericloan  age,  L  25 ; 

the  uramraiiriaiis  and  critics  of  the,  611, 
Alfonso  H,,  Duke  of  Femira,  eonhnes 

Tasso  io  a  mad-hDU^40,  L  26, 
Alfred,    the    (Jreat,   veneration    with 

which  his  memory  is  regarded.  III.  59t 
Al^ehm,  importance  of,  IIL  512;  ohU- 

gationa  of  Newlcm  and  Liebnitz  to,  L 

297. 
Alpifrs,  hnrabled  bv  the  LTnited  Slates 

iti  leifi,  L  340,  432,  433;  expedhion 

of  the  French  to,  in  1829,  516. 
Alqonfjtiin  Indians^  III,  64^H. 
Alhambra,  taken  possession  of  by  Ferdi- 
nand jind  I^sibclht,  IL  362, 
Alien  and  ^:kditiun  Laws,  the,  oppo^icd 

OS  unconatitntionai,  II.  96. 
A  LI  Pacha  fnrni?hes  Kdwani  Everett 

and  Theodore  Lyman  with  a  soldier  in 

1818,  IIL  626;  his  residence,  and  his 

deatJi,  II.  402, 
Alison,  Sir  Archijjald,  at'eouiit,in  his 

"  History  of  Europe,  1 789-1 81 5,"  of  the 

reception  of  the  news  of  the  Battle  of 

Waterloo  in   England,   lU.  141  ;   his 

History  corrected,  634. 
Aikalit'&  and  Emth»^  their  metallic  basis 

discovered  by   Sir  H.  Davj,  L  305 ; 

doeomnosod  by  him  by  the  application 

of    galvanic    electricity,    305.      (beis 

Acim.j 
AU^M^fxmf  Mmmtmm,  L  127^,  $79,  580, 

584,  585,  589;  11,  51 »  182,  213,  Q.,366^ 

464;  IIL  67. 
AUeffhojiuJUmr,  IL  147;  III.  643. 
AI.1J5N,  Rev.  Thomas,  of  Chariestown, 

L  183. 
Alley,    Solowon,    killed   at  Bloody 

Brook,  I,  670. 
Allies  in  FrancCf  the,  in  1815.  aopportcd 

hv  njKkState  Jacobins  and  Napoleoniats, 

I.  510,  514- 
ALLiN,  John,  kUkd  at  Bloody  Brook, 

L  670. 
Allston,   Wasbinoton,  combinatioii 

of  ad  vantages  possessed  by,  1. 298 ;  ttio 

paintings  of,  II.  460. 
Alma,  the,  IIL  590, 
Afma  Mattr,  propriety  of  the  term,  H. 

170. 
Ahfuinae^  \t»  value,  I,  S96  ;  rvsnU  of  ]>io- 

found    philoAophicol  iuYeitigations,  I. 

296-297. 
Aimatiac,  Poor  R]chard*B,  published  by 

Franklin,  U.  40, 
Almsgiuinij^  promiscttoua,  seldom  a  real 

charity,  III.  108,  109. 
AlmshoH&fs,  not  made  schools  of  instruc- 
tion, m,  109;  opinion  on  the  Alin»^ 
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house  system  in  England,  m.  109 ;  on 
those  of  the  United  States,  221. 
Alnwick  Castle,  domestic  economy  oi,  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  II.  298. 
Aloe  tree,  in  Sicily,  II.  401. 
Alphabet,  importance  of  the  invention  of 
the,  I.  300;    II.  241,  249,  279;   first 
used  among  a  commercial  people,  305; 
marvellous  efiects  of  the  combination 
of  the  letters  of  the.  III.  511. 
Alps,  a  railroad  across  the,  contemplated, 
II.  366,  370 ;  a  barrier  of  intellectiial 
communion,  460 ;  gladers  of.  III.  581 ; 
referred  to,  582. 
Altai  Mountains,  I.  51. 
Altamaha,  III.  319. 

AUhorp,  Lord  Spencer's  Librarv  at,  the 
best  private  one  ever  seen  by  Mr.  Ev- 
erett, III.  419. 

Altona,  the  Marchioness  de  Lafayette  ar- 
rives at,  Sept.  9,  1795, 1.  504. 
Alumni,     (See  Harvard  College.) 
Amalgamation  by  mercury,  onknown  in 
the  middle  ages,  I.  248. 
Amabis,  King  of  Egypt,  his  mode  of 
life,  in.  406. 
Ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  defini- 
tion of  an,  III.  371. 
Ambition  of  republics,  I.  124;  a  fruitful 
cause  of  war,  124 ;  should  be  sacrificed 
to  patriotism,  but  seldom  is,  II.  271. 
Amboy,  New  Jersey,  Eranklin  arrives  at, 
in  1723,  II.  33. 

"America,"  by  A.  H.  Everett,  II.  139. 
America.     (See  also.  United  States,  in 
Greneral  Index.) 
Annals  of,  by  Abiel  Holmes,  II.  110. 
Antiquities  of,  II.  Ill,  209. 
Authors  of,  read  in  England,  II.  428, 

429,  437,  451,  462,  463,  464. 
Books  relating  to,  in  Harvard  C!ol- 
lege  Library,  II.  549. 
Burice's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with, 
excels  all  Grecian  and  Roman  elo- 
quence, II.  655. 

Civilization  of,  I.  338;  III.  494-499. 
Climate  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of,  II. 
438,  444,  470,  648-650. 
Congress  of  the  United   States  of, 
in.  24. 
Constitutions  of,  I.  21, 103-130, 151- 

171,488;  IL  110. 
Discovery  of,  I.  56,  217,  218,  219, 
251;   II.    175,  217,  218,  306,  807, 
362,  435,  436,  447,  632 ;  m.  195- 
223,  237, 491-493.     (See  Columbus, 
in  General  Index.) 
Education,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
civilization  of,  lU.  495-499. 
Europe,  obligations  of,  to,  ni.  174. 
French  settlements  in,  I.  584;  UI. 
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17.   (S»SmfenYean^Wwr,inQm' 
oral  Index.) 

Indians  of,  L 193, 237-239 ;  m.  190, 
246,  247,  248,  317,  318,  424,  408, 
494,  497,  633,  595.  (See  Indians, 
American,  in  General  Index.) 
Indigenous  products  of,  n.  475, 476 ; 
m.  646. 

Legation  of,  at  Constantii^le,in.56. 
Literature  of,  L  9-44 ;  III.  73, 179. 
Paleontological  roMarcbes  in,  IL  209. 
Population  of,  in  1833, 1.  422. 
Providential  Bupgrintendenoe  over,  L 
636;  IL491. 

Bevolntion  in,  n.  660;  m.  11,  18, 
14,  18-28,  61,  292,  298,  330,  336, 
529,  632,  633. 

Sdiool  books  in,  before  1800,  m.  74. 
Settlement  of,  L  60,  61,  62 ;  IL476; 
UL  16,  496. 

Spanish  lettlementB  in,  L  637;  XL 
677;  in.  16. 

Wadiington,  infiuence  of,  in,  UL 
636.   ( See  Washutotok,  Qbobob, 
in  General  Index.) 
Yeomanry  of,  their  intelligence  and 
p>rosperity,  L  17. 
Ammcan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenees, 
publishes  Fathor  Rasles's  Yooabnluy, 
II.  118 ;  Remarks  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the,  March  20, 1838,  on  occasion  <rf 
the  death  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  n.  262-267 ; 
its  proceedings  on  occasion  oi^  death 
of  Dr.  Bowditch,  263;  Governor  Bow- 
doin,  first  President  of,  IL  385 ;  enlo^ 
of  Governor  Bowdoin  in  ^  Memours 
of,  386 ;  astronomical  papers  in  the  eariy 
volumes  of  its  Memours,  m.  428. 
American  Association  for  the  Advanoe- 
ment  of  Sdenoe,  in.  430. 
American   Astronomical  Journal,    (See 
Gould,  Dr.  B.  A.) 
American   Biogrtwhy,  by  Belknap,  IL 
110;  Spaiks^i  Library  of,  n.  138,139, 
140. 
American    Cohnigation   Society,  impor- 
tance, results,  and  enoonragements  of 
its  labors,  m.  186.    * 
American  Constitutions,  Princtole  of  the, 
an  Oration  at  Cambridge,  Massadm- 
setts,  4th  Jul^,  1826,  L  103-130. 
American    Criminal    Drials,   by   Pel^ 
W.  Chandler,  IL  138. 
American  Farmer,  Letters  of,  an  aooonnt 
of  Lafinrette's  visit  to  America  in  1784 
in  the,  L  482. 
American  Flag,  invocation  respecting  ^, 

L  664,  666. 
American  Institute  of  the  City  of  Ness 
York,  Address   delivered   llefore,  IL 
69-106 ;  its  laudable  objects,  71,  72, 
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98 ;  Tflriety  and  valtie  of  the  axtidea 
exhibited  by,  98, 

American  Journal  of  Sciences,  III.  430. 

American  Mannfacttires,  an  AfMn?isg  be- 
fore the  Amenrun  Institute  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  Oct.   14,   1831,  II.  B^ 

American  Mercury,  puhlication  of,  com- 
menced at  Pliiludyiphia,  22d  of  Dec, 
1719,  U.  22. 

Avit;rkafi  Fhilusophical  Socid^,C:StB.h\hh' 
ed  in  Philadelphia, by  Fraaklin,  IL  41 ; 
iistronomical  essavB  in  tli©  early  vol- 
umes of  its  Transactioii»,  III.  428. 

Americxjn  Preceptor,  studied  by  Mr.  Ev- 
erett, III.  356. 

A  mcrimn  Scien  t  ijic  Association ,  Re  ma  rk  s 
at  the  Meeting-of  the  2lst  Auf^u'it,  1849, 
II-  630-638  ;  ohjects  of,  aivd  chanitter 
of  its  meetings,  IS49,  6.%-63a  ;  txim- 
pared  with  EuropLMin  u^sociations  of  a 
fiimlhir  diameter,  G31 ;  j^l-jii  utility  of, 
as  a  national  assodanon,  631  ;  nseful- 
nciis  of  meetingfl  of  the,  632-637 ; 
attendance  of  the  ladies  at  the  meetinjr 
of,  1849,  637,  638  ;  eontrihutionr?  to 
the  seicntilic  tran taction h  of»  bv  Indies, 

fise. 

American  Senator ^  cited,  IL  93,  n, 

Ammcanisms,  so  called,  specimens  of, 
IIL  101. 

Amb9,  Fihher,  ptitriotic  services  of,  II. 
387 ;  his  iatiucoce  in  New  England, 
U.  419. 

Amherst  Cdlege,  Address  dcdii'ered  at, 
Aug.  25,  1835,  I,  599-ij33  ;  interest  of 
the  occasion,  633 ;  referretl  to,  352, 440 ; 
propOj!«d  le::ishuive  uid  to,  Jl.  540-554, 
605^29;  Rev,  lir,  Hinhnnk.  Presi- 
dent of,  541^  605 ;  M<=:ssrft.  Callioun  and 
Tappan.  trustees  of,  540. 

AmitHSf  Peace  of,  IIL  268 ;  tiffects  of, 
27L 

Amik  BEr.     fSec  EMiif  Bet,) 

Amigtad  ease,  argued  by  J,  Q.  Adams 
in  the  Sapriiiie  Court  of  the  United 
StJiteii,  IL  591 . 

Amsienia/n,  John  Rolnnson's  chttrtdi 
rvnioves  from»  in  1 609,  IIL  425  ;  J.  Q. 
Adams  ut  sdnml  at,  io  1780,  IL  566, 

Anacfuma^  Irnj^'ionl  story  of,  L  61, 

Analo^jt^  of  na rural  and  revealed  religion, 
IL  414,415,417, 

AnarcJuf  to  be  guarded  against,  IL  163; 
the  child  of  itrnoninee,  L  607 ;  the 
^fnat  foe  of  lil>ertj,  609  ;  woi'se  than 
despotifsm,  609, 

AmUom^,  infancy  of  the  acienco  of,  11. 
625  ;  striking  'instance  of  the  applica- 
tion ?if,  210;  obligations  of  geology  to, 
457. 


Ancestrtf  as  an  element  of  social  econo* 
my,  L  121  ;  veneration  towards  a  woF' 
tliy,  II.  448 ;  rcfj^ard  for,  in  Great  Britain, 
I.  381,  382;  recollections  of,  not  pecu- 
liar  to  civilized  life,  IL  1 1 1  ;  no  small 
part  of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism^ 
111,112. 

Anacntit,  the  leamiog  of  the,  to  be  cat«- 
fully  studied,  IIL  119;  confuBJon  in 
the  liistory  of  the,  438  ;  defective  sys- 
tem of  the  education  of  the,  IL  501, 
507,  508 ;  g«rms  of  modem  srience 
possessed  by  the,  L  253  ;  the  astrono- 
mers of  the,  deceived  by  phenomena, 
III.  448  ;  their  theory  of  the  material 
universe  still  ^ivcs  a  character  to  tlie 
tnulitionur\'  Innguage  of  poetry,  IL2n, 

Anderson,  Adam,  his  *' IliBtory  of 
Trade  and  Commerce"  on  marine  in- 
surance, IIL  262. 

Andes,  a  new  grass  from  tlie  slopes  of 
die,  IL  476  ;    referred  to,  I.  70. 

Audurerj  Massachusetts,  citizens  of,  in 
tlie  French  War  of  1755,  L  539  ;  Nor- 
mal School  at,  1 1.  339, 

Anfjuew,  S^vint,  general  cdebration  of 
the  day  dedicjited  to,  IL  372. 

Andromache  and  Hector,  their  part* 
in^S  IIL  51 1.       • 

Andromedtt,  at  early  raomiog,  IIL 
458.     (See  Nehutar  t)ieory.) 

A  noddies  of  Early  Locai  Hinior^,  a 
Ijcctui-o  delivered  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  on  the  21st  of 
Oetot>er,  1833,  U.  107-141. 

Angei.0,  Michael,  relics  of  hitn  in  hia 
house  at  Florence  yet  occupied  by  a 
descendant  of  his  Imeaire  and  name, 
IIL  450;  his  statues  at  Florence,  460; 
his  j^enius  and  taste  encouraged  by  Loo 
the  Tenth,  303. 

AnyeU,  dignity  of  their  nature,  L  292. 

Anglos,  Boisst  d\  through  the  influ- 
entis  of  Mr.  Joseph  Unssell  and  CoL 
Thomas  IL  Perkins,  permits  Lafayette 
to  escape  from  France,  I.  504. 

Antflo-SajmnSf  chamcter  of  the,  L  637 ; 
Rurfjassed  by  none,  IL  466;  oonquests 
of.  III.  177;  former  barbarism  of,  180^ 
181 ;  serfdom  among,  described  by  Sir 
W.  Scott,  I.  446,  and  l)y  Dr.  Lingard, 
447;  their  love  of  liljerty,  382;  U. 
649  ;  their  idea  of  parliatneiitary  bodieB, 
584 ;  improvements  of,  in  ugricuttore, 
649 ;  defetided  l»y  Thomas  Jefferson 
tigaioj?t  the  Abbe  Rajiial's  impntation 
of  their  natural  inferiority,  III.  179  j 
the  preponderating  clement  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  11.  445  ;  of  the  same  stock 
OS  the  Teutonic  and  ScandiimvLannioot, 
UI.  219, 
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ANGOULiMB,  Dach©88  of,  error  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  respecting^  L  506,  n. 

Animal  electricifif,  probable  reRuIts  of  the 
discoverjr  of,  11*  525. 

Animal  Itfe,  vtiludblo  as  the  basts  of 
moral  existed  lh^,  I.  358,  ^h^. 

Animal  kingdom^  II.  209. 

Animals,  Miltoii*s  deactipHon  of  the 
creation  of,  I.  613;  instinct  of,  II. 
506. 

Animals,  Treatment  of,  RcmaFkis  at  the 
meeting  of  the  JiCTrislative  AgTicQltnral 
Society  Boston,  I7tb  Pcb.,  1852,  111. 
97,  102. 

Animalsy  domo.stic,  iijteTided  by  Frovi- 
deuce  to  be  the  a^sistsints  of  man,  III. 
99,  100 ;  antiqnity  of  the  nse  of,  II. 
468;  nature  ui;  llL  100;  rt^eircd  to, 
1.442,  443;  IL  438,  444,  648;  eon- 
sumption  of  food  by,  73  ;  of  Great 
Britain,  73. 

Annapolisy  Mitryland,  the  Six  Nations 
trade  at.  III.  (j43  ;  Washington's  resig- 
nation at,  13. 

Anne  of  Austria,  III.  590. 

Anne  Boleyn,    { See  BoL^vy,  Ahxe.  ) 

Annexation  of  territory  by  agrictdmraL 
drainage.  III,  545, 

Anniversary  ceiplirations^  propriety  and 
uses  of,  II.  154,  155,  159,  169,  181, 
206,  326,  327,  445,  639,  653. 

Annual  Regisffij  Dodaley'a,  eiied,  HI* 
330,  343. 

Annus  Mirabilt*^  immortalized  by  Dry- 
den,  ni.  322. 

Anson,  Lord  GsoEaK,  his  Toyagoi,  I* 
264. 

Anspachy  I.  396, 

Antediluvian  rtlics^  II,  a09. 

Antilles,  the,  I.  396;  II.  98. 

Antiquity,  deference  to,  an  obstacle  to 
the  triumph  of  Revolutions,  II.  64S; 
the  lost  wisdorTi  cii\  240,  241 ;  the  unre- 
corded worthies  of^  I.  427, 

Antiquities,m\iieimiM  of, at  FIoreiioe,IU. 
450. 

Antiquities  of  Amerim^  inve^tlgatiouB  in- 
to, by  the  Mat^^aehuBetts  Uistorieal  So- 
ciety, II.  HI. 

Apocalypse,  the,  tHties  of  Ionia  mentioned 
in,  II.  403. 

Apollo,  statut;  of,  I.  298. 

Apolloniub,  the  Rhodian,  eompared 
with  Homer,  i.  25, 

Apparatus,  scientific  importance  of,  in 
public  schools^  11,  501,  517.  544,  546, 
609,  611 ;  in  the  public  schools  of  MiiS* 
sachusetts,  609,  611 ;  IIL  74. 

"Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs,"  Edmund  Burke'g,  I.  120, 

Appian  and  Flamnian  Wai^s^  IIL  228. 


Ajmk,  when  first  cultivated  In  Euiopej 
m.  646. 

Appleton,  Capt.  8am  he  l,  eotntnands 
forces  during  Kin^r  Philip's  Wiir,  I,  651, 
652;  reacuea  Hadley  in  1675,  657. 

Appleton,  Bamliel,  ilia  early  interest 
In  the  eotion  raanufttctares  In  tiie  Unitod 
StatcB,  III.  368  J  a  contributor  to  the 
Warren  Statue,  528. 

Appletok,  William,  a  guest  at  m 
dinner  given  to  Tliomas  Barings  IL 
133. 

Aprii  Nineteenth^  at  Concord,  a  Speech 
April  19,  1850,  U,  §53-663, 

Afnrii,  Nineteendi  of,  a  memorable  day  in 
tno  annals  of  Anierica,  I,  39,  95,  I02j 
164,  204,  526,  527.  530,  547,548;  IL 
47,  165,  187,  652,  653,  655,658;  expo- 
dhion  of,  disapproved  by  tiie  British 
nuniBtry,  165;  exckmatiou  of  Samuel 
Adams  on,  in  1775,  I.  547. 

Arabs,  their  wandt^ring  lift%  L  444;  th» 
same  now  as  iu  tlie  dayi  of  Abraham, 
445, 

Arabia,  John  Lowell,  Jr.'s,  travels  in,  IL 
410  ;  Deftcrt  of,  405 ;  knguagc  of,  413^ 
670 ;  I,  338 ;  literature  of,  b^ ;  PetrmO, 
Robinson*i>  HesejirclieB  in,  II.  422. 

"  Arabian  Ni^hln,"  the,  its  wonders  eat- 
ceedod  by  the  triumphs  of  modern 
science.  III.  48. 

Arago,  Francois,  J.  D.,  his  snggei- 
tions  respecting  the  Egyptian  iiierogly- 
phks,  IL  417. 

Arts^n,  L  167  ;  U.  362, 

4)n5da,  Alexander  the  Great  on  the  night 
before  the  battle  of,  HI.  393,  438. 

Arbdla,  ship,  letter  of  the  rilgriin  Fatb- 
ers  from  the,  L  233;  arrrveji  in  Kew 
England,  IIL 310, 

Arixinciiitfire,.  of  Sicily  BXiA  of  th«  Hutted 
States,  IL400,  40K 

Arcadia,  I,  428. 

Arciiri,  the  priftoa  of  Galileo,  III,  450. 

ArcJtangd,  in  fioBgia,  L  33;  IL  192,229, 
290, 

Abciidale,  Eev.  Dr.,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  toa^t 
given  by,  July  4,  1842,  IL  431 ,  n. 

AftCHiMKi^es  and  hi^  lever,  the  effect  of 
his  experiment  had  it  l»een  fiucce&sfy^ 
I,  42 1  ;  ignorant  of  the  law  of  giavita- 
tioti,  III.  520;  rejects  the  theory  of 
Pythafroms,  449. 

Af^iimagOf  fertile  but  almost  desolated, 
L  170;  kcam  pftckets  to  the,  II.  371 ; 
Syra  the  empLidtim  of  the,  11.  403. 

Architect,  importance  of  a  ticientific  edit* 
cation  to  an,  III.  370 ;  qualities  requi- 
site to  constitute  on  acc^mpliBhedj  |. 
298. 
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Arehitccturf,  conedtacnts  of,  L  298 ;  of 
Greece  and  other  ancient  countries,  I. 
25,  424;  of  Ej.jj'pt,  25;  various  s4litK)U 
of,  in  Egypt,  iL  404.     (See  I^fj'fpt.) 

Arcoie  and  LodL     (Soe  Napoleon  L) 

Arctic  Sewi,  whak  fishery  in  the,  lEL 
469 ;  uui^ucoesaful  explorationfi  iti  the, 
520. 

Arffos,  II.  402. 

AHGiJS,with  his  hundred  oycs.eompared 
to  the  power  of  knowledge.  III.  48. 

Ariosto,  hm  patron'^  hisuking  qtiestion 
tosp^cting,  I.  36;  the  poetiy  of,  U. 
460. 

Ariatncracy  of  Rotne,  I.  12;  landed,  of 
Europe,  under  the  feiidul  HViitem,  625. 

Aki8top!iani:»,  of  Bvmu'tium,  com- 
pared with  Aristotle,  I.  25. 

AkistotlKj  assoitH  the  rip;ht  of  the 
Greeks  to  war  ni^ainttt  und  mnqucr  the 
burbarians,  III,  200;  hi&  t^triking  ob- 
•ervatioria  respeetinjL;  the  a'^pects  of  na- 
ture wid  llie  heavenly  bodies,  HE.  463; 
rejects  the  Pythai^orean  theory,  III. 
449 ;  iiarnorant  of  the  law  of  irravitatiou, 
520,  521 ;  his  system  tind  his  jrreai  pu- 
pil, IL  507;  despotisTn  of  hw  philos- 
ophy, III*  505 ;  his  influence  diminished 
by  the  iuvcnriqn  of  the  art  of  printing, 
L  247;   a  favorite  with  J.   Q.  Adam,*, 

II.  589;  compared  with  Aristophttuoa 
of  Byzantium,  I.  25. 

Arithmetic,  the  pivot  on  which  the  busi- 
neesj  of  the  world  turns,  IlL  512;  im- 
porU\nce  of  an  acquaintance  with;^  II. 
350,  351,  .152,  353,  354,  360,  601;  as 
tang^ht  in  New  En^4and  about  1800,  II. 
600;  no  got>d  mnuual  of,  in  American 
public  schools,  until  1 800,  II L  73. 

Ark,  the  dove  retunit*  to,  witti  an  olive 
leaf,  II.  373, 

ArltiJisa&,  erai;^ration  firom  New  England 
to,  II.  145. 

Ark  WRIGHT,  Sir  Richard,  on  iti- 
Stance  of  a  self-educated  man,  L  250, 
261,319;  importamc  of  his  improve- 
ment»  in  maciiinerv,  250,  279, 311,  312, 
419;   II.  93,389,427. 

Armmia^  Spiini^h,  a  result  of  the  bigotry 
of  Philip  U.  of  Spain,  U.  125. 

Armadillo,  the,  II.  20iJ. 

Armenia,  IL  404, 

Arrmniati  fJhttrcHeB^  fe&hle  reoitiants  of, 

III.  580, 

Armies,  of  Europe,  expenses  of  main- 
taining them,  IL  229;  vices  of,  I.  94, 95, 

Army  of  the  United  ^atea,  IlL  637. 

^mi^,  8tatiding,  estiiblishment  and  ef- 
Ibcts  of  til©  fiy^tem  of  a,  L  154  ;  aver- 
Bioii  to,  of  the  British  colonies  of  North 
Amcricaj   III,  612;  seals  tJhe  fate  of 


freedom  in  Eumpo,1, 154;  the  strength 
of  a  corrupt  government,  L  114;  tbe 
right  anil  of  all  despotisms,  60."?,  609 ; 
in  America,  II.  1 6.1;  often  a  dijiictpLined 
moh,  I.  116.     (See  MuNTEeQUiKU.)   . 

Arnf).  its  stfimv  banks,  IIL  450;  referred 
to,  IL  538. 

Abnoi-d,  Mflj<>r-General  Benedict,  his 
treachery  at  VVc>t  Point  in  1 780,  L  477; 
his  opcmtions  in  Virginia  in  1781,478; 
hi*  justifieation  of  hia  treason.  III.  31, 

AnNOLD,  Thomas,  hie  (Inauguml)  Lec- 
ture on  Modem  History,  cited  L  42. 

Arrtigon.     (See  Aragfiti  \ 

Arrowsick  Island^  sLinghter  by  the  In- 
diang  at,  in  1757,  L  539. 

Art,  a  perception  of  the  heantiea  of.  can 
be  qmckened,  II.  499 ;  love  of,  as  aux- 
iliary to  education,  517  ;  rcUcs  of  mi* 
dent,  469 ;  advancement  in,  to  be 
anticipated,  220, 

Art  and  Science,  coimectioD  of  their  dif- 
ferent branches,  L  298-^300  ;  their  con- 
nection with  the  moral  principle,  300- 
302,  303;  must  be  fostered  by  civilizfl 
tion,  301. 

AuTAXERXEa,  L  393. 

ArtifJer^  Vompanif^  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
onihle,  of  Bost<3n,  Speech  delivered  at 
the  Anniversary  Dinner  of,  6th  June, 
1836,  IL  160-163. 

Artists,  American,  who  have  acquirod 
distinction  ahroad,  11^  460. 

Arts,  tlie,  |jrotected  in  tfie  twiddle  ages  by 
the  widied  cities  from  the  feudal  pow- 
crH,  III.  468 ;  prosper  under  the  iniln- 
ence  of  law,  but  languish  beneath  tlio 
sway  of  force,  III.  628;  unknown  lo 
the  '  North-American  Indhins,  1.  640; 
rnpldliy  of  their  introduction  Into  the 
United  States,  II.  49 ;  progress  of,  in 
America,  I.  35,  636. 

Artji^  the  fine.     (See  Fine  Arts.) 

Arts^  the  useful,  constitute  the  diflerence 
between  civilisation  and  barbarism,  II. 
71  ;  region  favorable  to  the  progress 
of,  IL  649 ;  importance  of  the  cul- 
Uvation  of,  L  246,  247,  280,  284,  294- 
296;  II.  71,  2-39-255;  connection  of, 
with  education,  408 ;  connection  of  ilie 
branches  of,  with  each  other,  I,  295, 
296  ;  comforts  multiplied  bv  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  to,  1,  248;  IL  298- 
300  ;  modern  appliances  of,  255;  raan- 
ufaetures  the  promoters  of,  60 ;  further 
discoveries  in,  to  be  anticipated,  L 
617. 

Arts  of  peoetf  Importanoe  of  the  culdva^ 
tionoi,  II.  473,  654;  BucceM  of,  in 
China,  443. 

Anoidd  and  Surrey,  Earl  of,  «l  tbd  an- 
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niversary  dinner  of  the  Boysl  Corpo- 
ration of  the  Literary  Fund,  IL  404. 

Arve  river,  III.  581. 

Arveyron  river,  111.  581 . 

AscHAic,  BooBB,  his  Schoohnaster,  IL 
348. 

AsDRUBAL,  at  the  Metaoros,  III.  895. 

AsHBUBTOK,  Lord,  his  experiments  in 
irrigation,  at  his  Hampshire  property, 
III.  543 ;  his  self-sacnficing  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  as  displa^  in  the 
drcumstances  of  his  mission  to  Amer- 
ica relative  to  the  North-Eastem  boun- 
dary, 544;  his  estimable  character, 
134, 135, 140 ;  and  Webster  treaty  of 
1842,  IL  439,  442,  443,  452;  UL  180, 
131,  141,  442,  544. 

AsHBURTON,  Lady,  her  grace,  intelli- 
gence, and  cultnre.  III.  140. 

AsHMUN,  Jehudi,  his  sncoessfiil  seal 
in  Liberia,  I.  334. 

Asia,  notices  of  her  political  and  mili- 
tary history,  her  civilization,  and  her 
people,  I.  10,  35,  37,  50,  51,  53,  124, 
153,  156,  422,  424,  432,  433,  582,  603, 
604,  607,  624;  IL  62,  805,  315,  897, 
403-405,  409,  452,  463,  476,  524,  662, 
667;  in.  15,  55,  297,801,  458,  468, 
492,  547,  549. 

Amoskeag  Falls,  now  Manchester,  IIL 
246. 

Ass,  the,  importance  of  the  services  of,  to 
man,  III.  55,  314. 

Assembly  of  Notables  of  France,  convoked 
by  Richelieu,  in  1626,  and  by  Calonne, 
in  1787,  I.  486;  its  oonstitntion  in 
1787,  486  ;  course  of  Lafayette  in,  487 ; 
course  of  the  Count  d'Artois  in,  487 ; 
convoked  in  1788,  487. 

Association  among  the  industrial  classes 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
II.  86. 

Association,  mental,  its  office.  III.  516. 

Assurance  Companies,  the  principle  of,  a 
product  of  modem  civilization,  IL  292. 

Assyria,  notices  of  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of,  I.  21,  23,  276 ;  II.  670;  HI. 
236,  394,  492. 

Asteroids,  discovery  of,  IIL  430 ;  an  in- 
definite increase  m  their  number  may 
be  anticipated,  III.  459. 

AsTOR,  John  Jacob,  his  great  wealth 
and  its  uses.  III.  137. 

Astrology  in  the  middle  ages,  I.  248;  its 
promises.  III.  110. 

Astronomers.    ( See  Astronomy. ) 

Astronomical  Journal,  American,  its  able 
management,  and  its  value  to  the  as- 
tronomer, III.  430,  432. 

Astronomy,  o!  the  Ancient  Chakleef,  L 


f4;  of  AiiGieittGteeoe,f4;^  itspramo- 
tion  of  the  service  and  conveniMioe  of 
common  life,  296;  importance'  of  4iie 
stndy  of,  307 ;  its  importance  to  naivi- 
gatkm,  415;  adrsncement  of  the  t^ 
ence  to  be  expected,  617,  618;  kMw 
bondage  to  the  erron  of  Ptolemy,  £ 
622;  great  truths  of  tanglit  by  Oiyer- 
nicns,  622,  623 ;  ironden  reveued  by, 
632, 683 ;  obligations  of,  to  mflthemat> 
ios,  IL  208,  209 ;  efllscta  of  the  snbliine 
discoveries  of,  on  poetry^  217;  opinionB 
of  the  ancients  on,  917 ;  the  ancient  the- 
or^r  of,  still  gives  a  chmderto  the  t»- 
ditiohary  langnage  of  poetry,  917 ;  des- 
tined to  exalt  thongiit,  speech,  and  lit- 
eratufe,  217;  discovery  of  tiie  telescope 
upon,  218 ;  Lord  Bacon,  Copemicns, 
and  Galileo  dted  respecting,  918;'fer- 
iher  discoveries  in.  to  be  anticipated, 
219;  importance  of  the  accnnte  meas- 
urement of  thne  in,  250;  Herschel's 
"Onttines"of,  dted,  2Sl,n.;  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  ignorant  of,  979 ;  obliga- 
tions of  navigation  to,  279;  obligations 
of,  to  Shr  Isaac  Newton,  861 ;  ob%a- 
tions  of,  to  Su-  William  Herschel,  861 ; 
the  study  of,  elevates  tiie  mind,  511,  ' 
512;  knowledge  of,  hi  early  Greece, 
512;  studies  of  Copemiciis,  Kepler, 
and  Galileo  in,  512 ;  aiscoveries  in,  now 
made,  526,  527 ;  discoveries  of  M.  Le 
Verrier  hi,  526, 581 ;  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Olbers  in,  527;  discovery  of  Neptune  by, 
526,  581,  532;  importance' of  good  ob- 
servations for  discoveries  fai,  546 ;  dis- 
coveries in,  649;  the  observatory  at 
Cfaidnnati,  586 ;  J.  Q.  Adams's  inter- 
est in  the  promotion  of,  587 ;  oUiga- 
tions  of  naiigation  to,  619 ;  its  oU^ 
tions  to  tiie  electric  dock,  687 ;  con- 
tributions of  Caroline  Herscfad'  and 
Karia  Mitchell  to,  688;  its  marvels, 
III.  48 ;  its  teaddngs,  110 ;  wonderihl 
disco'^eries  of  modem,  I.  294;  inipor- 
tance  of  mathematics  in,  UL  518;  ob- 
ligations of  the  mariner  to,  686 ;  astro- 
nomical science  in  Massachosetts,  IL 
455,  616,  617 ;  astronomical  science  hn 
tiie  United  States,  m.  427,  428,  429, 
480,481. 

Attrinomjf,  the  Uses  of,  a  DisconrM 
delivered  at  Albany ,  on  occasion  of  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Dudley  Observsp 
tonr,  98tii  of  August,  1 856,  lU.  422-466 ; 
dedication  of  w  Discouxse  on,  422 ;  its 
projgiess  in  Enrope  and  America,  427 ; 
eminence  of  American  astronomers  and 
matiiematidans,  427, 428;  first  contrib- 
utors to  astronomical  literature  in 
Amflrieay4i8;  aneirera  in  American 
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iciencfi  opened  by  Bowditch'i  Transla- 
tion of,  and  Commentary  on,  Laplace's 
M^cani(|U6  C^He^te,  429  ;  foundmg^  of 
the  National  Observatory  at  Waishing^- 
ton,  and  other  observatories  in  the 
United  States,  429  ;  indtramental  pow- 
er and  matheniAiica]  skill  in  America, 
429 ;  modem  achievements  of,  in  Amer- 
ica^ 430,  431  J  astronomical  observa- 
tions recorded  by  the  electro-majpictic 
fiuid,  430  ;  tlie  pbpniar  aspects  of~  43a  ; 
definition  of  the  term  "astroDomical  ob- 
servatory," 433;  uses  of  an  observatory, 
485  J  astronomical  insfmraents,  433, 
434,  435,  443.  449-i!>0,  453,  459,  461  ; 
Ihe  telescope,  433,  434  ;  the  astrooomi- 
cal  clock,  434 ;  ases  of  ftstronomy  aii  a 
guide  to  the  division  of  time,  43*7  ;  its 
application  to  the  purposes  of  history 
and  chronolo|?y,  438,  439 ;  its  connec- 
tion with  the  science  of  geography, 
439 ;  with  govemmeiit  arrangements, 
439  ;  with  the  ascertainment  of  bounda- 
ries, 439,  440,  441  ;  with  commerce  and 
naviffRtion,  443  ;  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  new  world  by  roliimbiis,  439, 
443 ;  importance  of,  in  caknktiona  of 
longitude,  443,  447  ;  iU  further  pro- 
gress to  be  anticipated,  445,  448 ;  errors 
in  astronomical  tables,  446,  447  ;  Mr. 
Babbage's  machino  intended  to  se- 
cure correct  cuntronwrnical  liibles,  446, 
447  ;  phcnomcmi  of  astronomy  delu- 
sive to  Fupcrficial  oh  serration,  448  ; 
they  misjled  tlie  ancient  astronomers, 
448,  449  ;  the  true  theory  of  the  beavens 
not  e4isilv  ascertained,  448 ;  the  discov- 
eries of  Galileo,  449,  450,  451,  452;  of 
Sir  William  Herschel  and  of  Rosse, 
452,  453,  454,  455;  Lc  Vcrrier  discov- 
C«  Neptune,  1 846,  352 ;  Sir  William 
Herschel  discovers  L'raiiOfl,  1781,  453; 
telescope,  the  invention  of,  briuK*  into 
general  repute  the  Ck;j>erniean  system, 
453 ;  gigantic  reflectors  of  iSir  l>Villiiim 
Herschel,  453 ;  telescopes  of  the  high- 
est defining  power,  517;  La  Place,  and 
other  French  a^trotiomers  resume  the 
whole  system  of  Newton;  454 ;  direct 
connection  of  astronomical  science  with 
the  uses  of  life,  and  the  service  of  man, 
455  ;  the  great  object  of  astronomy,  aa 
of  all  knowledge,  is  to  enlarge  and  pu- 
rify the  soul,  to  till  the  mind  with  noble 
oontemplations,  and  to  funiieh  a  refined 
plcufiurc,  457 ;  reflect  ions  upon  the 
grandeur  of  the  comx-ptions  which  have 
made  astronomy  the  teacher  of  man, 
457  ;  the  heavenly  bodies  present,  even 
to  the  unaided  sight,  scenes  of  gloiry 
which  words  are  tew  ^ble  to  deicribe, 


— for  instance,  the  gradual  breaking  of 
day  upon  the  world ,  457, 458 ;  nomber 
of' the  heaveidy  bodies  visible  to  dM 
nuked  eye,  459;  discovery  of  ptatieti, 
satellites,,  and  comets,  since  1 729,  when 
the  limit  of  telescopic  power  was  sup- 
posed to  haTe  been  resiehed,  459;  peri- 
ods of  C^e  binary  starm,  517  ;  reflections 
upon  iho  vastness  of  creation,  460, 461, 
462;  are  the  planets  inhabited!  462; 
tcFtimony  of  the  teadiings  of  astrono- 
my to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
463 ;  the  oontemplation  of  the  heavenly 
liodies  adapted  to  awaken  devotion, 
463 ;  striking  passage  to  this  effect, 
quoted  by  Cicero  {de  Naturd  Deontm) 
from  Aristotle,  463,  464  ;  the  high  vo 
cation  of  the  astronomer,  464,  465. 

AMfttiafpa^  tmgical  story  of,  L  61  > 

Atheism  rebuked  by  Cicero  in  Ids  work, 
*'  De  Natura  Deornin,"  L  252 ;  its  blind* 
ness  and  folly.  III.  387,  458. 

Athetis,  references  to  its  pH6t  and  presont 
conditiou,  its  letters  and  its  arts,  I.  13, 
24,  37,  424,  425,  428;  XL  237,  402, 
403,  460  ;  IIL  297,  438.    (See  Orteee.} 

Atherton,  HcMi'BRKY,  his  charaicter 
antl  epitaph,  IIL  325, 

Athol,  Massachusetts,  IL  146. 

Atltintk  (kmHf  waters  which  ftow  into, 
III.  441  ;  navigation  of,  by  steam.  II. 
295,  304,  437 ;  voyage  across,  in  for- 
mer times,  I.  49 ;  referred  to,  II.  278  ; 
III.  643;  climate  of  the  American 
coast  of,  U.  438,  444,  470,  648,  650. 

Athntic  tile^ophf  success  of,  predicted, 
III.  502;  the  vcjisels  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  attempt  to  lay 
the  cable  of,  in  June,  1857,  III.  533. 

Atiantis  of  Pbto,  I.  41,  42. 

Atlm,  Mount,  L  427  ;  II.  586. 

Atmospheric  air,  ingredients  of,  U.  636; 
the  principle  of  the  pressure  of,  discov- 
ered by  Torricelli,  L  206. 

Atteinionf  a  subject  of  culmre,  IL  506, 
517. 

Attila,  the  age  of,  I.  116. 

Attica,  her  l^arthenon  and  Thosenm,  I. 
25  ;  present  condition  of,  51,  430. 

Anjidus  ni«rr,  slaughter  at,  L  360. 

A  no  vn ,  Mr. ,  of  New  Haven ,  his  scnlpturo 
of  Jcphthuh  and  his  Daughter,  L  323, 

AuotisTce,  oflicial  title  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  1.  153. 

Auodstus,  emperor  of  Home,  his  in- 
terest in  agriculture,  L  457  ;  the  do- 
minion of,  compared  with  intellcctnal  su- 
premacy, IL  377  ;  referred  to,  III. 
582. 

Auffiisian  affe^  literature  of,  I.  55  ;  none 
the  parent  of  the  noble  and  elegant  artit 
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of  Greece,  34 ;  ons  of  imitation  and 
trnnsktion^  25;  mferred  to,  304, 
420. 

Ausitriit^  Hupoleon  atj  I.  509. 

AusTiic.  Jameb  T.,  his  Life  of  Vic©-Frei- 
ident  Gerry,  II.  138. 

Australia,  British  government  in,  II.  161 ; 
condition  of  its  inhttbimnl*,  L  422 ;  re- 
rori^d  to,  III,  346,  547 ;  WcBlera,  os- 
trich diicovcured  ui^  II.  45S. 

Austria,  refeiiGnt'Ga  to  hor  polilicBl  and 
miUtjury  history,  and  the  condition  of 
her  people,  I,  71,  r..,  76,  125.  127,  151, 
386,  422,  437,  496.  497*  506,  5 IS,  601, 
627  ;  IL  370,  643  ;  the  dUBimilariey  of 
the  mcj^  Qtider  her  gov«<rtmient  tmikm 
a  federal  eonadtution  difficnlt.  III,  33. 

AudiOTs,  encouragement  afforded  by  their 
pnbliciitions  to  various  branches  of  iu- 
dufitry,  &&  shown  in  tho  ca^c  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  1. 302  ;  their  proQnctiofi^, 
when  momt  in  tlielr  tendency,  an  iiie»- 
limiihle  hlesaing  to  the  community,  302, 
303. 

ilwMorMi/j,  not  alwiiys  coveted  by  men 
of  knowled^'e,  L  624,  G25,  626. 

Aumr^Tie,  Luikyette  udvocatu*  reformfl 
ici  Ihc3  provindal  assembly  of  1788,  L 
487  ;  scenery  of,  III.  SSL 

AvEHY,  l^ir.,  0f  Dedliam,  Ma^finchnaettJ, 
U.18L 

Awe,  excited  by  visits  to  holy  plaoea,  II. 
448,  449,  485,  486, 

Azuj  usefulness  of,  m  an  aiixiUar|r  of 
civilisation,  IL  279 ;  North  American 
IndiiuiB  destitute  of  it,  279  f  HkjH  jv- 
quired  in  bandtiofj,  344. 

Atem,  Duchuas  d',  murdered  duriag 
the  reign  of  tciror,  L  503. 

Astecu,  ciiAractcr  of  their  hiitorical  paint- 
ings, IL  ItL 


B. 


BxttBAOB,  CiiABLES,  hlft  calcokting  or 
difference  machine,  projected  with  tlie 
object  of  mcuring  correct  astronomicfll 
tub  led,  IIL  446,  447 ;  interest  of  iho 
Chinese  in  his  machine,  447  ;  his  mar* 
velloyB  congtruciive  ttileut  aod  pLea^ 
ing  fioeJal  qualltiea,  447, 

Babu  DwABitANAUTH  TaoOSsE,  a  Hin- 
doo of  great  wealth,  libomlity,  and  in* 
te]lj]|«nec,  at  the  royal  dmwin^-room 
in  London,  IIL  93  ;  hi^  interest  in  edu- 
cation in  India,  93;  his  gratitude  to 
America  for  the  ice  t^ent  frorn  that  coun- 
try, 93, 

Bt^tflsn^  the  tower  of,  L  23. 

B  ACHE,  Al^x  AND  Eu  Dallai,  hi®  jjclen- 
riHr;  ikill  and  admtniBtrativ&  enex^  in 


the  coudiact  of  the  United  States  CoatI 
Survey,  111.432,441, 

BachilvrSf  their  forlorn  conditio  u,  IIL 
39,  40, 

Bacok,  Her.  Liomabij,  of  New  HaTen, 
liis  remarks  at  the  Annaal  Meeting  or 
the  Colonbdtlon  Societv,  1 6th  of  Jtme, 
1832,  L  340. 

Bacok,  Fkakcis,  Lord  Vfrulam,  edn- 
cfUcd  at  Cambridge,  U.  432 ;  his  pow- 
ers a^  a  laborer,  L  285  ;  his  etuinence 
as  a  philosopher,  54  ;  II.  321  ;  IIL  47  ; 
rejects  the  Cop^rnit^an  syiitem,  L  235, 
614  ;  IL  218j  iguorant  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  ItT.  520  j  condcmtia  the  pro- 
cedttne  of  ChB  alchemists  in  making  gold, 
but  proposes  one  of  his  own,  L  614 ; 
Ms  notion  of  vegetation,  614  ;  ad- 
Tance  of  knowledge  since  his  day,  614, 
615,616-  II.  600;  hh  application  of 
the  principle  of  induction,  L  235,  and  its 
reception,  616;  his  "Conditorcs  im|>e- 
ri6rum,'*  IL  640;  his  admirable  "fcs- 
sayiv,"  IIL  496 ;  on  ancient  sjrstemi  of 
education,  II.  e>Ol  ;  hii»  descriprion  of 
the  Brownttfits,  486  ;  his  account  of  the 
services  of  Luther  in  promoting  the 
revival  of  letters,  I*  605 ;  hiA  axiom 
that  '*  Knowledge  is  Power  "  consider* 
ed,  309  ;  hia  st^e  of  composition,  U, 
466;  his  use  of  Latin,  L  29 ;  flatters 
Jatnea  the  Finit,  IL  331  ;  wrecks  his 
greatness  in  a  court,  L  26  ;  influenco  of 
hi 9  philosophy  on  modem  science,  619  ; 
belongs  to  all  timea  and  all  places,  II, 
432,  433 ;  III,  120  ;  almost  equaled 
by  Roger  Bacon^  L  407, 

Bacon,  Jo Hi»,  wounded  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Lexin^on,  I,  563. 

Bacok,  Rookr,  iDstance  of  a  self-taught 
man,  I,  407  ;  scarcely  inferior  to  Fran- 
ciii  Bacon  ^  L  407. 

Baf-tnuns,  in  Sersces'  army,  invade 
Greece,  IH.  492, 

Badef},  nortnal  schools  in,  II,  339, 

BGhama  Piissage,  III.  330. 

BAiNBiti]>aB,  Commodore  William, 
commands  the  ship  of  war  George 
Washington  in  1800,  III.  625;  pleasing 
inddent  at  an  entertainment  given  by 
him,  m.  625. 

BAiTiBi,  EuwARO,  his  " History  of  the 
Cotton  Manufacture,"  quoted^  n.  246, 
246, 

BaklkE,  Akos,  IL  653. 

Baiakkt^,  111,  590, 

BaianceofPmi^rr,  III.  24. 

Balcu,  i^osEFH,  killed  at  Bloody  Brook, 
1.  670. 

Baiim,  Girard'H  long  passage  Irom  the, 
to  Philadelphia,  n.  301, 
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Baitic  Sea,  voyage  from  ^Vraerica  to  the, 
n.  50;  early  tnide  of  tlie  United  Hmten 
in,  111.  261;  commeree  of  tho  United 
States  iti,  II.  307  ;  nftrrcd  to,  I.  51. 

Baltimore,  procession  in,  in  1788,  II.  88,* 
petitions  Con^rcsji  for  the  imposition  of 
flatie*»  on  forciijii  ftrtides,  in  1789,  91*, 
104-106;  lottery  lirokers  of,  public  nui- 
sances,  III.  38l';  ivfeiTCil  to,  1. 262;  568. 

Banana,  plent}'  of  the,  in  Mexico,  L  62 ; 
importance  of  the.  111.  540. 

Btmbitry^  Oxfardsliirc,  Frankliii*s  jfrnnd' 
lather  reniovcs  tOj,  II.  5. 

Bancroft,  George,  At  Colle;^e,  IL  624 ; 
Edwiml  Everett's  viaits  to  him  iit  Hound 
Hill,  IlL  146;  furnishes  Mr.  Everett 
with  a  copy  of  Brigadicr-Gcncinil  Pora- 
erov's  letter  to  his  wife  of  Mtiy  the  eth, 
1745,  L  402,  40y;  excelkiire  of  hii+ 
"Hiwtory  of  the  United  Stntcs.*'  III. 
179;  hia  History  in  Eufj:lan(i,  11.  429, 
464 ;  the  beauty  and  power  of  his  trfjat- 
mcnt  of  the  Colonizatioti  of  North 
Americji.  in  his  History.  IlL  5,  207  ;  his 
History  quoted  on  the  Tea  question, 
8S2;  his  History  referred  to.  IL  138.4y  I . 

Bank  of  Enqfand,  vast  extent  of  its 
operationw.  111.  47. 

Bank  of  the  United  6Va/e»,  J,  Q.  Adams 
an  advocate  of  the.  III.  580. 

Bank,  suspension  of,  IB57,  IlL  548*  569. 

Bakkr,  Nathakiel  p.,  (lovemor  of 
Mfl^sAchuflctte,  his  eloquent  speech,  July 
5,  1858.  Hi.  63L 

Barbarioes,  visited  by  Captain  I>a\\'n?nco 
Washiujtrton  and  by  George  Wasbinfj- 
ton  in  1751,  I,  583." 

Barbarmn,  is  the  return  of,  to  Im  antici- 
pated 1  IL  432 ;  the  philosophy  of,  sm 
relates  to  property,  JL  292. 

Barbarous  trt'bfji,  are  obliged  to  work  the 
hardest  for  their  sujjport,  L  284  ;  hard- 
ships connected  with  their  huntiuff,  I. 
284;  condition  of^  31 9;  attiiinmcnts  of, 
II.  21 2  J  inviiAion  hy,  L  410. 

Barb^-Marbois,  Mantui^,  Stjrretarj*  of 
Lcg^ation  to  the  Frencn  mi^ii^ion  to  the 
United  Suitea,  IL  565. 

Barhbr,  C,  bis  son  killed  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Le.xjn^rton,  1.  563. 

Baring,  Alexander,  hi??  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  neutral  rights  of  America, 
HI.  140. 

Barino,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Remarks  at  the 
dinners  to.  Sept.  16  and  22,  1852,  HI. 
130-143;  Ills  eminent  Hervices  and 
tliGPc  of  \m  house,  IlL  1.^0.  133;  the 
mii^ni tilde  of  their  eniri^j^ements  and 
their  unsullied  honor,  111.  134. 

B4Ri>'OB,  the  house  of.  its  bi;j;h  char- 
acter, ill.  140;  its  antiquity,  140;  the 


Bankers  of  the  United  Stales  Govern* 

ment,  140;  their  services  to  the  United 

States,  I4L 
Barley,  when  first  euUivatcd  in  Europe! 

IIL  546;  g^wth  of  in  C^ircut  Britain, 

IL  73. 
Barlow,  Joel,  lines  on  Hartford,  from 

his  "  Cohunbiad/'  11.  155. 
Barnard,  Charlefi  F.,  hi^  labors  in  the 

cause  of  pnbljc  edueation,  IIL  109;  re- 
port oft'ered  by  him,  103. 
Ba  RNA  RD  J  Jo  ij?f,  killed  ftt  Bloody  Brook, 

1.  670. 
Barnard^  Tobias,  a  j^rndiifltc  of  the 

First  Clai'B  of  Harvard  College,  1. 184> 
Bahnet,  Nathan,  wounded  on  the  day 

of  the  battle  of  Lexinirron.  L  563. 
BamstttNr,  the  Settlement  of,  Hemarics 

on,  Sept.  3,  1839,  IL  325-034;  early 

hisitory  of,  334. 
Btinmider,  as  a  triivellijig  companion,  II<^ 

402.  403. 
Baron,  Jony,  M.  D.,  his  life  of  Br. 

Jcnnor  cited,  II.  526, 
Barom,  enuality  of,  in   their  re«pectif« 

spheres,  I.  118. 
Barrab,  Admiral  Count  de^tit  the  $iegt 

of  Yorkfown  jo  1781,  L  479. 
Barre,  Massachusetts,  Addiv^s  delivered 

at  the  opcninsj  of  tlie  Nonnal  School 

at,  Sept.  S,  1839,  II.  335-362;  Normal 

School  at,  transferred  to  Newtou,  Maa- 

sachnsett^,  340,  n. 
Barr]£,  Colonel,  his  remark  on  the  neg^ 

iect    of    the  American    Colonies    by 

Great  Britain,  Li.  162. 
BARiiELt..  Joseph,  11  L  269. 
Barren   Hiff,  masterly  retreat  from,  hy 

Lufayette  in  the  winter  of  1778,  L  473. 
Barret,  Colonel  James,  of  Concord, 

L89. 
Barron,  Oliver,  wounded  on  the  day 

of  the  battle  of  lixin^^ton,  L  563. 
Barron,  Peter,  killed   under  Captain 

Mo.seley,  1675.  I.  670. 
BAHRT.Uev.  William,  hts   "Hietoiy 

of  Framinpham,*'  IL  138. 
Bahsham,   killed   at  Bloody  Brook,  I* 

670. 
B  ART  LETT,  JosiAH,  Govenior  of  Kew 

Htimpiihire,  IIL  249, 
Bassom,  III.  55,  628. 
BttMiU,  its  de&truction   July   14,   1789, 

L  488,  493 ;   story  of   the  prisoner  of 

tliirty  years  in  the,  II.  2S6. 
Bntavia,  II.  395. 
Bates.  Jud|.^,  of  St.  Louis.    {See  St 

Imhi's.  ) 
Batkj*.   Joshua »   his    p:^nerotis    dona^ 
tions   to  tlio   Boston  Public  Librarr, 
m.  612. 
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BattUof  Bloody  Brook,  an  AddreM  Sept. 

30.1835,1.634-670. 
Batde  of  Bunker  Hill,  an  Oratkm  nth 

Jane,  1850,  HI.  3-35. 
Battle  of  Lexington,    an  Oratkm  *19tii 

(20th)  April,  1835, 1.  526-563. 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  secret  history  of  tiie 

first  re^tion  of  the  news  of,  in  Eng- 
land, III.  138. 

Bavaria,  Normal  Schools  in,  11.  339. 
Bayiub,  a  worthless  poet,  I.  611. 
Baxter,  Richard,  nis  works  read  jy 

Benjamin  Franklin  when  a  boj,  III. 

608. 
Bay  of  Fundy,  violence  of  the  waves  at, 

I.  457 ;  declared  by  England  not  to  be 

a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  III.  441. 
Bayard,     Jambs,    commissfoner    for 

America  at  Ghent,  1813,  IL  575,  576. 
Batlet,    Thomas,    killed  at  Bloodj 

Brook,  I.  670. 
Bayonne,  Lafayette  detained  at,  m  1777, 

I.  467. 

Beans,  annual  crop  of,  in  Great  Britain, 

II.  467. 

Beaumont,  M.  db,  visits  the  prisons 
of  the  United  States,  II.  201,  208. 

Beckmann,  Johann,  his  **  History  of 
Inventions"  cited,  m.  580. 

Bbda,  instance  of  a  self-tanght  man,  I. 
407. 

Bedford,  Massachosetts,  her  BevolntJon- 
ary  patriots,  I.  563. 

Bedfordshire,  its  fens,  III.  545. 

Beis,  a  rare  Inxnrv  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, II.  299. 

Beers,  Captain,  commands  forces  during 
King  Philip's  War,  I.  649,  651 ;  killed 
by  the  Indians,  675 ;  his  character,  651, 
652. 

Behrinf8StraiU,1.2^\  11.296. 

Belcher,  Andrew,  a  publican  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1652,  III.  38. 

Belcher,  Jonathan,  a  member  of  ^ 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1 722, 

II.  45. 

Belgium,  improvements  in  husbandry  in, 

III.  148  ;  referred  to,  11.  370. 
Belknap,  Jeremy,  D.D.,  a  founder  of 

the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  its 
first  Secretary  and  a  diligent  oontribntor 
to  its  Collections,  II.  110;  his  Ameri- 
can Biography,  History  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, etc.,  110 ;  his  Answers  to  Judge 
Tucker  respecting  Slavery  cited,  L  SSI, 
n. ;  referred  to.  III.  250. 
Bell,  Dr.  Andrew,  rival  pretensions  of 
Lancaster  and,  L  420. 
Bell,  John,  of  Tennessee,  L  190, 
Bell,  Joseph,  missing  the  day  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  L  563. 
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Bbllaxomt,  Eari  of,  GoTemor,  oC  Mm- 

sachntetto,  etc,  m.  928. 
fiw  Ijomond,  Edward  Everett's  Tifit  to^ 

IL877. 
Bm&kdB  slK»ld  iiolfrsqa«iitiiin%^IIL 

40. 
Bsfif^beCon  of  die  noe  haYe  giMral^ 

been  men  of  humUe  origin,  narrow  Ibr- 

tones,  and  small  advantages,  and  iidf- 

taaght,  L  816;  how  can  they  best  be 

honored?  IL894. 
Beii^/Sotnos,  duty  of,  and  its  hi|^  reward, 

L  809,  316,  817:  reoonunendedieMo 

by  selfishness.  III  55. 
Btm^UM  urfbimiM  of  Bailnwde,'  Be- 

marka  on,  19tli  Sept.^  1851,  UL  ttMr. 
Btmeoolme€, private, aiwaye  to  faeeiir- 

daed,  IIL 107;  it  bloMei  lum  wke  «k- 

erdsee  it,  108. 
Bemvdmt  opsratwnt  in  Boeton,  UL  108, 

109. 
Benjamin'i  mtek,  kind  of  wheat  placed  in, 

by  Joseph,  IIL  558. 
BxNirsTT,   JoHv,   killed    at    BkMdy 

Brook,  L  670. 
jB^Nun^ftm,  battle oi;'n.S07;  IIL  948; 

victory  of  Staik  at,  and  iti  effiscta,  I. 

394. 
Bsgweite,  advantages  of  jadkaons,  J.  178, 

181. 
Btrfor,  Lower  NoMa,  IL  410, 411.      > 
BsBKBurr, Bishop Gbobos, hit  "Weft- 
ward  the  star,"  etc  quoted,-  L  41. 
BerkMn,  Hastachnsetts,  setttemant  flf, 

IL280;  referred  to,  150. 
BerkMn  Chusdnf,  liasaachnfetts,  cobi- 

menoed  cattle  showt  in  BCasaadraietti, 

IIL  148 ;  marble  of^  11. 878;  its  mar- 

M^exported  to  Philadelphia,  148 ;  ye- 

ferredto,  L815,817. 
Bmim,  J.  Q.  AdoBDB  appointed  miniater 

to,  n.  578. 
J3mii,Bev.  J.  J.  Hedur'i  normal  adiMd 

at,  n.  886, 887, 888. 
Berim  oiMf  If  Ooii  I^terasi,  and  the  Orden 

in  Ck>nncil,  m.  140. 
BsBiTidnx  FbavoiB)  Goveaoref  Mai- 

sachnsetts,  hia  tone  after  the  fidl  of 

Quebec,  L  887. 

BsBMOUiXAi,  dted  bj-Gibbon,IIL  488. 
Bbbthibb,  M.,  in  the  hands  of  the  mob 

in  Peris,  L  488. 
BisMpeef  €i(y,  horron  of  starvation  la  %  XL 

614. 
Bbssbi*,  Fbudbbioh  Wilbblm,  Ua 

"  Fnndamenta  Aatronomica,  pro  aano 

MDCCLV,"  m.  453. 
Beuerly,  Massachusetts,  Oration  on  te 

Yontti  of  Washington  deUveied  at,  4th 

of  July,  1886,  L  564-598.         . 
Benvhf,  MaiiidHiietti,  her  Bevolntiao* 
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aty  patriots.  L  563?  her  losfl  of  men  at 
the  battle  of  Bloody  Brook,  670. 
Beverswifck,   settled.   III.   426;    church 
erected  at.  1 G5G,  426. 

Bqf  of  E^^pt,  coiiqtieiit&  of,  II.  410. 

Bmfroot,  referred  to>  IIL  55,  628. 

Bihl^.^  The,  A  Speech  at  the  Annnal  Meet- 
ineof  the  Moasachnactts  Bilile  Society 
At  Boston,  27th  Mny,  lt*5a,  IL  6G4-673 ; 
importance  of  fto  intcUipent  apprecia- 
tiou  of  the  value  of  the,  564  ;  viilue  of, 
in  a  merely  lorn  pond  point  of  view, 
664  ;  the  gt'noriil  distribution  of,  urjjcd, 
and  objections  oofieidcrcd,  665-673 ; 
Providential  care  of  th«  continued  trans- 
lation.s  of  the,  666-671 ;  compared  with 
the  Koran  and  the  Vedas,  671  ;  proof* 
of  its  divine  orijiin,  673  ;  difficulties  of» 
considered,  673  j  m  lessons,  m  re- 
prroofk^  and  its  consolations^  adapted 
ftlike  to  all  acres,  clajises,  and  countries, 
673  ;  Luther's  tran?5lation  of,  the  prreiit 
instrument  of  the  Reformation,  and  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  L  605,  606 ;  it#  n?c- 
ord  confirnicd  hy  the  truths  of  unmral 
relii^ion,^  I.  630  ;  men  of  leamin^j  gener- 
ally its  advocates,  630  ;  transhuious  of, 
widely  diftused,  630  r  John  Eliot's 
transfation  of,  into  the  Indian  lan|j:uflg©, 
a  wonderful  performance,  I.  66ii ;  nn 
oflPence  to  possess,  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary,  II.  5 ;  Dr.  Jenks's  Comprehen- 
sive Uom  men  tnrv  on,  II.  139;  Natural 
History  of,  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris,  IL  139 ; 
the  teach inj;s  of,  as  repmls  stK*iaI  econ- 
omy, II.  157  ;  imixirtiince  of  the  study 
of,  II,  324;  in  Pni>lie  Sclioob,  II.  358"; 
as  a  travellins:  companion,  U.  413  j 
the  Hebrew,  II.  548 ;  Latin,  the  Mazarin, 
m.  300,  452 ;  of  1 162,  111,  300  ;  John 
Q.  Adams  a  dilitrent  student  of,  II. 
595;   referred  to.  ITI.  318. 

Biblical  Re:^i^tirchrs  in  Palestine,  Mount 
8inai,  and  Arabia  Petrseji,  by  Dr.  E. 
Bobinson.  IL  422;  excellence  of  the 
work,  422. 

BiOKM>w  family,  of  Boston,  the  hon- 
ors gained  bv  the,  III.  224. 

BiOKLOw,  IIenky  J.,  M.  D.,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties 
of  ether,' II.  530. 

BiGBiA>vv,  Jacob,  M.  D.,  his  botani- 
cal lectures  in  Boston,  in  1813,  11. 
380,  n. 

BiGK  LOW,  Timothy,  hi*  Onition  at  Fafi- 
©tiil  Hall,  on  the  Fotirth  of  July,  1853, 
m.  224. 

Bigoirff^  desolatirij!^  effects  produced  by 
that  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  L  185  ;  of" 
the  House  of  Aostria,  as  evinced  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  125. 


Bilh^ica,  Massftchusettfl,  her  revolutiotic 
ary  patriots,  L  563. 

BtKGHAM,  Governor,  of  Micjiignn,  pres- 
ent at  (he  presentation  of  the  cane  of 
Woshinjrton,  III-  620, 

BtoffTftphia  Britannica^  cited,  L  407 »  n. ; 
n.  121. 

Biotfraphif,  office  of.  III.  255;  impor 
tance  ot  the  study  of,  L  308  ;  fascinat- 
inpf  and  useful*  if.  1 . 

Biotjraphif.  (See  Bblknaf,  Jeremt; 
Eliot,  Johk,  D.  D. ;  Spakks,  Jareo. 
LL.D;  Tduok,  Williajj.) 

Birth  to  he  encouraged  to  frequent  gar- 
dens, in.  550. 

Bivminghatn  pmduces  the  steara-engixie, 
O.  61. 

Birfhdmf  of  Wmhinffton,  Speech  on  tlie, 
22d  Feb.;  1851,  III.  58-71. 

Biscaif^  Spain,  IL  566. 

Biaiioi',  Nathan,  Superintendent  of 
tlie  Public  Schools,  bis  remarks  tit  the 
Anniversary  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion,  for  the  support  of  the  Warren 
Street  Chapel,  HI.  104,  107, 

Blackbeard,  or  Teach,  the  pirate,  a 
ballad  on,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  II, 
16. 

Black  Hawk,  late  chief  of  the  Sauk 
and  Fox  tribes,  at  Wa-sbinpton,  in 
18.-n,  IL  256;  at  Bo'^ton,  t)ct.  30, 
1837,  2.%-2Gl  ;  bis  speech  at  Boston, 
in  reply  to  Governor  Everett,  261 ;  his 
war  in*  1833,  IIL  212. 

Black  Sftt,  the  cherry  brought  from  the, 
IIL  546;  telegraph' I  aid  in  the,  IIL  628; 
railroads  projcrtcd  from  the,  629 ;  re- 
ferred to,  IL  404  ;  IIL  .')5. 

BimksNiith^  an  important  auxiliary  of 
the  astronomer,  I.  295, 

Blackstonk,  Rev,  Win^tAic,  the  finl 
inhabitant  of  Boston,  I.  231;  11.308. 
309 ;  oxceilcncc  of  the  spring  on  his 
farm,  IIL  54. 

Blackbtone,  Sir  William,  his  Com- 
mcntariea  cited,  L  114,  450;  James 
Otis's  opinion  of  his  Commentaries,  L 
612;  on  the  Navigation  Act  of  1650, 
n.  81  ;  OR  the  use  of  the  English 
tongue  in  Law,  I.  31 , 

Blair,  Hugh,  D.  D.,  referred  to,  L 
337 ;  on  ific  importance  of  a  right  im- 
provement of  early  yeari?,  III.  81  ;  his 
comments  on  the  Spectator,  IL  19; 
referred  to,  377. 

Blaise  Castle .  Bristol,  magnificent  pros- 
pect from,  IL  436, 

Blake,  Jame«,  HI.  329. 

Blake,  Admiral  Robert,  victories  of, 
IIL  336. 

Bi.ANCUABD,  C.  W.^  his  aoootmt  of  tiio 
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SdioolB.     (So©  PuMic  ScMob,  ante.) 
Settlement  of,  L  315,  ^l ;  IL  114, 

183;  111.311. 
Shutt  lick's  "  Stntistk'S  of/*  TL  139. 
Shaya'ii  in»iin*ection  opposed  by,  IL 
38G, 

'*  Siegi5<jf,"ljyFrothmjfbnmt  II,  139  : 
lU.  337. 

Situution  of,  advantflges  of  the,  HI. 
603,  604. 

Snow's  "  Eistovj  of/^  II.  139, 
Steam -packets  litwDen   Europe  Oud, 
n.  370, 
Timfl  petitioned  for,  m  1789,  btj  n. 

106. 
TcA  destroyed  in,  III.  331,  333, 
¥icinity  of^beaiitvof  tijjc,  L  362;  HL 
604. 

Washington 'is  first  great  success  m  the 
Revolutionary  wm  was  fon^ing  the 
Britif^b  to  fsvocnsite,  IIL  633. 
Wc;.^lth  of,  II.  l©a,  165;  UI.  132, 
Western  Kallmiwi,  iraporiAnoe  of,  to, 

n,  142-1  &3,  363-373. 
Wcfsrorn  Stutes,  coiumeri^  of,  withj 

II.  143-153,310. 
Witr.ht;raft  in,  in  1653,  II.  130. 
Bo^n  Centind,  J,  Q,  Adams'is  "Fuhli- 
cola  "  OEsayB  in,  11  57t> ;  J*  Q.  Adanaij'js 
"  MorceHuj  "  essay?  in,  h7(i. 
3ovtion  Common  J  war  diirice:^  of  the  dele- 
gation of  the  Sauk  And  Fox  tribes  in, 
in  IS37,  II.  256,     (See  /Jos^oa.) 
Bostm  fftts^fe,  publication  of  the,  com- 
menced Dec.  14,  1719,  II.  22. 
Boston  Latin  School,  UL  357 ;  Atteoded 
by  Edward  Everett,  357 ;  eoarsu  of  m- 
struL'tion,  115, 
Bostim  A^ews  Ldter^  tiie  eai-liest  newip*^ 
per  in  British  America,  EE,  32. 
Boslon  Provident  Association^  Addreaa  de- 
livered before  the,  in  1857,  III.  56&-fifla; 
well  organised  and  fiuthfnllj  adminis- 
tercd,  5B4  ;  dntieg  of  scidi  instliutionSj 
584,  565 ;  notice  of  Mr.  Calviu  Whit- 
ing, hi  kte  general  agent,  his  excellent 
qnoiificAtiona  for  hi£  ardaoui  and  per- 
plexing duties  ^  585. 
Boston  ScAooUt  R*»narks  on  the  day  of 
the  examination  of  the,   23d  August, 
1837,  IL  235-237. 
Bos^i  Sdtod  FenHr^l^   Remarks  at  Its 
Annual  Festival  in  Faneuil  Hull,  23d 
July,  1855,  m,  355^60. 
Botany,  importance  of  the  study  of,  IL 
209 ;   not   taught   in  American  public 
schools  about  I  BOO,  III-  74;  improve- 
ments in,  U.  470 ;  HI.  548 ;  leetores 
on,  in  Boston,  Iq  1813,  by  Frofeseorg 
Peck  and  Bigelow,  II.  3SQ,  n. ;  of  Maa- 
iachusetts,  1.  616 ;  II.  455. 


Boiantt  Br^f,  its  settlement  and  that  i^f 
the  United  States  compured  by  th* 
London  Quarterly  Review,  L  I5&, 

Bomidari€s  of  lund  in  the  United  States, 
uncertainty  of,  licfore  the  establishment 
of  the  eurve;r.  III.  439,  440. 
Bourhofi  fmmlt/f^  J,  124. 

BotTjtjjALOtm,  his  eulogy  on  St.  LoaiSj 
III.  623. 

Boi7RK,  Jqb^,  fought  on  tli©  day  of  the 
battle  of  Lexiugtou,  L  563, 

BotrTWELt,  GboBOe  S.,  Governor  of 
Mu^saehusetts,  bis  interest  in  the  agri- 
cultmt!  of  the  State,  111.  149* 

Bo  WD  ITCH,  Nathaniel,  LL*  D<,  hh 
bumble  origin,  I.  324 ;  a  self-edncnitid 
man,  IL  264,  356,  522,  621,  622,  624  ; 
reads  the  Frindpia  of  Kewton,  IL  621 ; 
becomes  supercargo  of  a  ve.ssol,  III. 
4+4;  commands  tlie  ship  Astruea,  IL 
622 ;  bis  g^rariBcatiou  at  rei'eiving  the 
degree  of  A,  M,  from  Harvurd  Uiiiver- 
gity,  622 ;  tranKlates  the  Mei^uuir[ue 
Celeste  of  La  Place.  IL  428;  UI.  42»; 
value  of  liis  Praetiejil  Navigator,  I.  296, 
324,  415  ;  IL  2f*4,  265  ;  his  re^ew  of 
Bradley's  Oliservationi*  in  the  North 
American  Review,  Vol.  XX.  p.  310,  III. 
453 ;  \uA  vEtluable  contributions  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Aendemy  of 
ArtJii  and  Siieneejii,  IL  262,  264; "ins 
opinion  of  F.  C,  LowelFe  mutheuiatical 
genius,  391;  his  lost  interview  with 
Edward  Everett,  266,  267  ;  hi^  distinc- 
tion as  a  mathematician  and  aj^trono- 
mer,  L  324 ;  IL  262,  622 ;  sends  thr^ 
sons  to  Harvard  University,  D.  622 ;  a 
useftil  meralier  of  the  corjioratioii  of 
Harviiid  Universitv,  622  ;  hie  death » I, 
324,  u, ;  Edward  I^vcrctt's  Remarks  on 
occasion  of  his  death,  MartJi  20,  1838, 
n.  262-267  ;  Mr.  Hektring's  eloqtieni 
Eulogy  on,  263;  bis  talents,  attain- 
mentii,  and  virtues^,  262-267  ;  bis  Cbrts- 

^  Uan  paCicnii^,  resignation,  and  fortitude 
during  his  last  illness,  and  at  *'  the  in- 
evitable hour,"  266,  267  :  ASemoif  of, 
by  his  son,  Nathaniel  L  Bo wd itch,  622 ; 
III,  444. 

Bowi>iT<:a,  NATHA»t»:L  Ikiseesoll, 
his  Memoir  of  Dr.  Naihaniel  Bowditch 
cited,  IL  622  ;  III.  444. 

Boipdiiin  Coiktfe,  legislative  appropria- 
tion to,  IT,  520 ;  Leonard  Woods,  D,  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in,  IL  603 ;  H, 
P,  Newman,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in, 
II,  358 ;  referred  to,  L  440- 

Bowi>oiN,  Governor  Jamiss,  with 
Washington  at  Dorche&ter  Heigh  td, 
HI.  340  ;  a  member  of  the  Convention 
for  fifamiug  a  ConAtitatkin  (or  Maiti^ 
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^^H            relator  of  a  church  in,  II.  448, 449, 48€  ; 

I.  481,  and  in  1824,  43,  522,  523;           ^^H 

^^^H            Edward  Everett's  vinit  to,  448;  Boston 

his  repird  for,  522.                                       ^^^H 

^^^B            in  Amenca  immed  itfter,  448. 

Lawrence,   Amos  and  Abbott  and          ^^^H 

^^^H           Boston,  Mussficho.^etti^. 

Co.,  an  ornament  to  the  mercantile          ^^^^H 

^^^H                Albany,  connection  of,  vrith,  II.  146, 

character  of,  lU.  267, 375.                           ^^H 

^^H 

Lecturcj^,  in  j^^reut  favor  in,  IH.  379-          ^^^H 

^^^H               Astronomical  sricnce  'm.  III.  438. 

383,  456,  457.                                                   ^^H 

^^^H                Athenienni,   suitno    for^   by    Green- 
^^^H                  ongh,  ordered  hv  J.  Lowell,  Jr.,  II. 

Liberality  of,  IL  537.    (See  ffanxirt^          ^^H 

ante ;  Merrlmnts,  post ;  Pttbtic  Bene-           ^^^H 

^^^H                 400 ;  J.  LowelLJr,,  an  efficient  pm- 

factors,  post.)                                                    ^^^H 
Lihrarieg,   public,   in,  11.  311;   III,           ^^^H 

^^H                 mo(er  of,  11.  420, 

^^^H                British  in  poss^cssion  of  I.  79, 96, 4S7, 

603-614.                                                          ^^H 

^^H                   534,  542,  550,  582  ;  II.  162,  164. 

Literary  inatitutioni  of,  I,  30?.                     ^^^H 

^^^1                Capitali<Jt^  of,  I.  351. 

^^^H               Oitt^ens  of,  uffectionat^ly  nttaclied  to, 

Ijoan  of  SI  ,000,000  to,  through  Mr.    -       ^^H 

Thomas  Baring,  HI.  131,                          ^^H 

^^H                 m.  603 ;  illiiKtrate  it  l>v  their  cbar- 

Lynn,  visited  by  dti^cens  of,  11.  13d.            ^^^H 
Mechanics  of,  in  the   Revolution,  L           ^^^^| 

^^^H                  actor  and   nchievcments,  604 ;    pur 

^^^H                   tcmal  ^nanJimiship  of,  hr,  604. 

^^H 

^^H                 Commen-e  of,  I.  263  ;  11.  85, 96, 144, 

Memories   of   the  piist  history  and           ^^^^| 
achievements  of,  Hi.  604.                            ^^^H 

^^H                   145-153,  308-^12;   III.  261. 

^^^H               Comfnon,   Pynciion's   book    burned 

Merchants,   U.  307,  310,  311,  520,            ^^H 

^^^H                  on,   II.    154;     British    troops    en- 

521  ;  UL  261,  4L5,  567.                               ^^H 

^^^H                  camped  on,  162,     (Sec  Boston  Com- 

Municipal  objects  in,  II.  236.                        ^^^H 

^^^H                 mun  m  General  Index.) 

Nails  itmnufactured  ut.  II.  143.                    ^^^H 

^^^1                Condition  of,  in  1 630, 1 775,  and  1 838, 

New  Orleans,  trade  of,  witb,  II.  144,          ^^^H 

^^^1                 contrasted,  II.  30B-3 1 0 ;  changes  in, 

^^H 

^^^1                 between  1807  and  1852,  114. 

News  Letter  of.     (Sec  BosU»t  New§           ^^^M 

^^^H                Conncil  of,  irive  a  dinner  to  Mehem* 

LeUtr,  in  CienenLl  Index.)                           ^^^^| 

^^^1                 med  Fafiha,  IIL  624,  n. 

Non -intercourse  of,  with  other  por-           ^^^H 

^^^H               East  India  museum  wanted  In,  UI. 

tioos  of  the  State,  II.  146.                         ^^^H 

^^H 

North    Carolina  sends  presents    of          ^^^H 

^^^H               Education   in.     (8ee  Pubiic  adiook^ 

com  and  rice  to,  III.  646.                            ^^^H 

^^H                 post.) 

^^^1              Kmerson'H    "Hii^torT  of    the  Fiiist 

North-West  Territoiy,  trade  of,  with,           ^^H 

lU.  269.                                                         ^^H 

^^B                 Church  of,'*  II.  138. 

Patriotic  services  of.  III.  604.                       ^^^H 

^^H               Enrirons,    beauty  of,  L  362;    UI. 

PiiuperiBm  in.  111.  108.                                 ^^^M 

^^H 

Pbiladelpbia,  kiodlv  association  of,           ^^^H 
with,  III.  415,                                             ^^H 

^^^H                Ether  in  fsnrgery,  nmA  in,  II.  530. 

^^^H                Evacuation  of,  by  8ir  William  Howe, 

Population,  increase  of,  from  1765  to           ^^^H 

^^^H                  III.  343, 344  ;  the  first  |^*at  success 

1790,  imd   from  1790  to  1800,  ILL           ^^H 

^^^H                 of  Washin^n  in  the  lie  volution- 

268.     (See  Condition,  ante.)                        ^^^H 

^^H                 uy  war,  UI.  632. 

Port  Bill  of,  I.  79,  533 ;  H.  510 ;  HI.           ^^H 

^^^H              IWeign   goods    refilled    in,  I.  6S6. 

^^H 

^^V                (See  Tm,  post.) 

^^H               Fourth  of  July  celebration,  in  1838, 

ProceA<3ion  in,  in  1788,  11.  88.                      ^^^H 

Ptx>spcritT  of,  IL  96,  143,  537.                      ^^H 

^^H                  in,  n.  268. 

Pohlic  benefactors  in,  II.  307, 310,           ^^H 

^^^H               Franklin,  Benjamin,  bom  in,  II.  2, 

520,                                                                ^^H 

^^H                 680 ;  affection  of,  for,  2. 

Public  institutions  in,  XL  307^909^           ^^H 

^^^m               Franklin,  Josiah,  removes  to,  in  1682, 

420,520,521.                                                  ^^H 

^H 

Public  libraries  of,  D.  31 1  ;  HI.  603-           ^^H 

^^^H                Frothinf^ham's  ''History  of  the  Siege 

^^H 

^H                 of/'  U.  139. 

Public   schools  of,  n.  2,  610,  623;            ^^H 

^^^1                Grammar  school  of,  old,  extant  in 

IIL  58,  359,  604,  605.                                     ^^H 

^^B            1829,  n.  8. 

Railroads  whicJi  centre  In,  L  262;  in           ^^^H 

^^^H               Hancock,  John,  on  ornament  to  the 

1838  and  ia50,  H.  310.                               ^^H 

^^^H                  mercantile  character  of,  III.  415. 

ll(-[>resentatives  of,  in   the  General          ^^^H 

^^^H                Har%'urd   Univen^ity,  liberal   patron 

Court  in  1694,  L  533  ;  in  tlie  Oml-           ^^^M 

^^H                  ago  of,  by,  U.  310',  520,  54S. 
^^^H               Itidnatiial  Association  in,  in  1788, 

vention  for  framing  a  Constitatloii           ^^^H 
for  Mussachtisetts,  II.  384.                          ^^^H 

^^H           n.  85. 

Siiuk  and  Fox  tribes,  a  delc^^tion  of,           ^^^H 

^^H              I>afayette'8    reception   in,  in   1784, 

visit,  in  IS37,  U.  256-261.                           ^^H 

^^^^Bii0t~ 
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Schools.     (See  F^Mc  Sehooi9j  onta.) 
Settlement  of,  L  315,  mi;  fi,  114, 

183;  III.  311. 
ShattQck's  *'  Sliiti^ties  of/'  II.  139. 
Shays '«  inyurreettciii  opposed  bv,  H. 
386. 
"  Siego  of,"  hj^Frothinp^am,  IX  139 ; 

in.  337. 
Situation  of,  ndranCiiges  of  the.  III. 
603,  604. 

Snow'^  "  History  of,"  U.  139. 
Steam  packet*  between   Ettrtjpo  attd, 

11.370. 
Tftriff  petitioned  for,  in  1789,  bv,  IL 

105. 
Tea  deatrovcd  in,  Dl.  331,  353. 
Vicinity  oif,  beauty  of  tbc,  1.  362;  IIL 

604. 
Washington's  fnr&t  great  snc-(*cs^  in  the 
KevolntioniiTy  war  iva,*  foreing  the 
British  to  evacuate,  IH.  632. 
Wefllth  of,  n.  162,  165;  111.  132. 
Western  Railmajd,  importance  of,  to, 
n,  142-133,363^73. 
Western  8tate«,  commott^  of,  with, 

n.  1 43-1  »3,  310, 
Witchcraft  in,  in  1655, 11.  130. 
Bosim  Chttinel,  J,  Q.  Adaras's  *'  Public 
cola"  essayi  ui,  H  570  ;  J.  Q.  Adams's 
"  Marcellus  "  essays  in,  570. 
Boiton  Cumuton^  war  dances  of  tJie  delc- 
pttioEi  of  th^  Sauk  and  Fox:  tribes}  in, 
in  1637,  n.  2&6.     (See  Emton.j 
3oston  Gasifite,  publication  of  tho,  eom- 
numeed  Dee.  U,  1713,  II.  22. 
Botkm  Latin  Sdioot,  111,  357 ;  attended 
by  Edward  Everett,  357 ;  conr&e  of  ia- 
itruetjon,  115, 
Boston  News  Letter,  the  ciirlieit  newspft> 

ptr  ill  Briti&h  America,  II.  22* 
Boston  Provident  AsBocitiliont  Address  de- 
livered before  the,  in  1 857,  III.  568-602  j 
well  orgfluiied  and  faithfully  adminis- 
tercd,  584  ;  dntiee  of  meh  iufstitutions, 
fi84,  585;  notice  of  Mr.  CalTin  Whit- 
ing, its  Ute  general  agent,  hi«  exctillent 
qnolifl  cations  for  bis  arduoua  and  per- 
nlexing  duties,  585* 
Bastion  iSchool^j  liemarks  on  the  day  of 
the  ejcamlnation  of  the,  23d  August, 
1837,  IL  235-237. 
Bogton  &^hod  I'estiial^  Remark h  at  iti 
Ajinual  Featival  in  Faneuil  HoUj  2dd 
July,  1855,  HL  355-360. 
Botun^t  itiiportiinou  of  tbe  study  of,  II* 
209 ;  Dot  taught  in  American  public 
schools  about  1800,  III.  74;  improve- 
menta  in,  H,  476;  III.  648;  lecturofl 
on,  in  Botton,  In  1813,  by  Profe*sors 
Feck  and  Bigelow,  IL  3S0,  m* ;  of  Mbs- 
iocbnaettfl,  I.  61  §;  II.  455. 


Boinnv  Bfitf^  ita  acttlemetit  and  that  of 
the  United  StatPfl  compared  by  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  I*  158. 

Boimduries  of  latid  in  the  United  States, 
UTR'ertaiuty  of,  before  the  eetahliabroent 
of  the  survev,  m.  439,  440. 

Bottrboti  ftmif^f  L  124, 

BouBi>ALOUE,  liis  eulogy  on  St.  Louis, 
m.  623* 

Bot^KN,  JoHK^  fought  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Lejcingtotij  I*  563, 

BocTWELt,  Gkorgk  S*,  Governor  of 
Magt^achu^tti^,  his  interest  in  the  U|;ri- 
cultore  of  the  State,  111.  149, 

BowpiTCR,  Nathakjel,  LL*  I).,  bis 
humble  origin,  1.324  j  a  j^eLf-edticatdd 
man,  IL  264,  356,  522.  621,  622,  624 ; 
reaiis  the  Priudpia  of  Kewton,  IL  621  ; 
becomes  5Upcrearit;o  of  a  vessel,  III, 
444 ;  commands  the  sbip  A»tr£Era,  II. 
622;  his  gmtiticarion  at  rece*vi»e  tlie 
deg«^  of  A.  M*  froro  Harvard  Univer- 
flitr,  622;  translates  the  M^L^niqne 
Olleste  of  La  Place,  IL  428 ;  HI.  429 ; 
value  of  his  Practital  Navigiitor,  1*  296, 
324,  415  ;  IL  264,  265  ;  Ym  review  of 
Bradley's  Ohservations  in  the  Nortli 
American  Review,  Vol.  XX.  p.  310,  III, 
453;  hitj  valyablo  cootribuiionti  to  the 
Memoirs  of  th<i  American  Ai^ilemy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  II.  262.  264 ;'  his 
opinion  of  F*  C,  Lowell's  matJieinadcal 
genius,  391 ;  bi*  last  interview  with 
Edward  Everett,  266,  267  ;  bin  digtiiDC- 
tion  as  a  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, I.  324 1  II,  262,  &22 ;  fiends  three 
sons  to  Harvard  Univeis^ityj  11.  622 ;  a 
usefnl  member  of  the  corporation  of 
Harvard  Uuiversitv,  622  ;  his  death,  I. 
324,  tj* ;  Edward  l^verett's  Kemitrka  on 
occasion  of  im  death,  March  20,  1836, 
n,  262-267  ;  Mr,  Pickering's  elocinent 
Eulogy  on,  263 ;  hie  taknt.'i,  attain- 
ments, and  virtues,  262-2G7  ;  his  Chris- 
'  tian  patient^;,  ri^stTj^atJon,  and  foitUude 
durinj^  bi.H  lai^t  illness^  and  at  '"  the  in- 
evitable boar/'  266,  267;  Memoir  of, 
by  his  son,  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  623 ; 
m,  444. 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel  iNGEitsoLL, 
his  Memoir  of  Dr,  Nathaniel  Bowditcb 
cited,  U,  622;  111*444. 

Bowdoin  t.W%#,  legislative  appropria- 
tion to,  II.  520 ;  LeonarrJ  Woods,  D.  D,, 
Proft^seor  of  Theology  in,  II.  603;  S. 
P.  Newman,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in, 
IL  35fl  ;  referred  to,  1.  440* 

BowiioiN,  Governor  James,  with 
Washington  at  Dorchester  Heights, 
m*  340 ;  a  member  of  the  Convention 
for  Naming  a  Canstittition  §^t  Massac 
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chnsetts,  II.  385 ;  liis  eulogy  by  Judge 
Lowell,  385. 

BowEif,  Francis,  his  litenuy  produc- 
tions, n.  136. 

Bowie  k'mfe^  the  sharp  loj^ic  of.  III.  347. 

BownAK,  Francis,  of  Ciiptain  Parker*B 
cxjmpaiiy,  of  Lexhijiton,  L  561 . 

Bowman,  Uqv,  Jonathan,  of  Dorches- 
ter, III.  326, 

Bowman,  Captain  Thadheus,  carries 
the  news  of  the  upproath  of  the  British 
to  Lexington,  18th  April,  1775,  L  560, 

Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Franklin,  a  Lec- 
ture, 17th  Nov.,  1829,  II.  1-46. 

BoTLSTOK,  Nicholas,  J.  Q,  Adams 
fi[jp<:*mte<l  first  rroffiisor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  in  Hiirviinl  College,  on 
the  fonndntion  of,  1806,  II.  573. 

BoYLSTON,  ZAiiiJiiiL,  M.  D.,  introduccg 
inucuhition  into  Alnssachusetrj?,  I.  583; 
his  cert  ill  rate  in  the  case  of  Jamed 
Franklin,  n.  46- 

Braddock,  Mtij Of' General  Eiiwari>, 
commands  the  British  forces  sent 
against  the  French  in  Ohio,  in  1755,  L 
590 ;  Washinji^ton  acts  as  asd  to,  591  ; 
his  obstinacy,  carelessness,  defcnt,  and 
death,  591,  592  j  tem)r  and  luuoc 
which  fbllowt'd  the  defeat  of,  593; 
manner  of  hiw  death,  592,  597,  698; 
Col.  OmieV  account  of  his  defeat,  697, 
598 ;  Wnsliinict^n's  remarkable  es- 
cape! at  his  defeat,  IL  270 ;  hia  defeat 
referred  to,  I.  396. 

Bbadfoko,  Alden,  hi«  **  History  of 
MassttchusettM,'*  IL  138. 

Bradford,  Andrew,  printer  in  PhilA- 
delphia,  IL  33 ;  gives  employment  to 
Franklio,  36. 

Bradfohd,  William,  Governor  of 
Plymouth,  driven  fh>m  England  by 
peraccotion,  II.  487 ;  liis  account  of 
Copps'  Hill,  Boston,  in  1621,  IL  114; 
bis  newly  found  "  Hi titory  of  Plymouth 
Plantation,''  cited,  III,  594,  n. ;  "Hutch- 
inson's aeeoimt  of,  I.  69  j  referred  to, 
74. 

Bradford,  William,  the  first  printer 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York,  re- 
moves to  the  latter  place  in  1693,  in 
consequence  of  a  prosecution^  II.  33 ; 
advtscA  Fmnklin  to  seek  employment 
in  Philadelphia,  33. 

Braplet,  Key.  Jamkh,  comraenees  a 
new  i>eriod  in  instnimenttd  abtronomy, 
III.  453,  453, 11. ;  reductions  of  his  ot- 
servations  by  Bessel,  453,  n, ;  urticle  od 
hi»  observatioaH  by  Dr.  N,  Bowditcbj 
453,  n. 

Brake f  TrcHO,  attempta  to  restore  the 


absurdities  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  L 
623 ;  excellence  of  his  astronomical  in- 
strttmentj*,  IIL  449 ;  his  discoveries,  II. 
634. 

Braintree^  Massachusetts,  John  Hancock 
minister  of,  1, 543 ;  electa  John  Adams 
e  deleisrate  to  tbo  Couventaoa  of  1779, 
n.  565. 

Bramfordj  the  founders  of  Yale  College 
afl««mbl6  at,  I.  44U. 

Branda  in  use  among  the  ancients,  I. 
262. 

Brandifwinef  Lnfayette  wounded  at  the 
battle  of,  I*  472 ;  battle  of,  referred  to, 
Ll09;  11.271;  cotton-mill  oif  the,  in 
1794,11.93, 

BroM  founder^  an  important  auxiliary  of 
the  astrononier,  I.  295. 

Brasfs  fonnderies  in  the  United  States,  II. 
86. 

Brattle,  Major  Thomas,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  Hiilmes'fl  account  of  the 
beauty  of  his  gardens,  IH.  37. 

Bratth  House,  Opening  of  the,  28th 
June,  1850,  IIL  36-40. 

Bmitk  8tnrt  Church,  III.  381. 

Br^vyrkookk,  Lord,  at  the  public  din- 
ner of  the  Saffron  Walden  A^enl- 
tura!  Society,  II.  474;  hIa  beneticijJ 
inlbience  and  ptjpularity  in  his  lieigb- 
borbood,  477,478. 

Braybrooke,  Lady,  her  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  her'  neighborhood,  H. 
478. 

Brazil^  persists  in  the  slave-trade  antil 
1830,  I.  332;  vicinitv  of,  to  the  Coaal 
of  Africa,  333. 

Bread-fruit,  its  importance,  HI.  540. 

Breck  family,  III.  325. 

Breed,  Josiaii,  wounded  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Lcxiaj;:ton,  L  563. 

Bretaettf  Edward  Everett *s  visit  to,  H, 
527. 

Brest,  France,  Lafayette  at,  L  481 ;  t^ 
fcrrcd  to,  II.  566. 

Brewbter,  Sir  David,  his  life  of  Sir 
L»aac  Newton  cited,  1.  624 ;  111.  456. 

Brewster,  Nathaniel,  a  graduate  in 
the  First  Chiss  of  Harvard  College,  I. 
184. 

Brewster,  Elder  William,  HntcJiin- 
soit*e  account  of,  L  69;  driven  (rom 
England  by  pensec-ution,  11.  487 ;  re- 
ferred to,  I.  1 59 ;  and  John  Robinson, 
their  letter  to  Sir  Edwvn  Sandys,  III, 
241. 

Br  I  ARE  us,  with  his  hundred  handa^ 
compared  to  tlie  power  of  knowledge^ 
in.  48. 

Brick  mown,  a  valuable  auxiliary  of  th^ 
aatronomer,  L  295. 
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Bkidoe,  Hudson  E.,  HI.  4&6f  n. 

Bbipoe*  Jo«?i,  of  Capt.  Parket'B  coro- 
piioy  of  Lexington  J  1  S61* 

BftiDQE,  Joseph,  of  Capt*  Pariter's 
company  of  Lexington,  I,  56  h 

Bridgtivatur^  JVlaasflflinsetta,  Nahura 
MjtcheU'B  History  of,  It.  139;  attacked 
bv  tho  Indians  during  King  Fhilip's 
War,  I,  657  f  three  citi7.Gna  of,  impris- 
oned in  1722,  n.  4&;  Nomml  School 
at,  11.  340,  n. 

Bndfjiwatfr  IVhjIja?,  Dr.  Bnckland'i, 
t'ited,  II-  ao&. 

Bhioos,  Geohgb  N,,  Governor  of  Mas- 
itafhuRcttSf  remarks  of,  IL  650,  654- 

BrtffhtoH,  Maasachuiietts,  Addree»  de- 
livered at,  1 6th  Oct.  1833,  I.  442-458, 

Bkikuley,  James,  Uis  opinion  of  the 
design  of  rivers,  It,  364, 

Bristol,  England*  Meeting  of  the  Hoynl 
AgriiQltural  Society  at,  14th  Jnlj, 
1S42,  II.  435  [  asgodtttions  lietweeni 
and  the  United  States,  435  ;  Merchant 
Venturers'  Sodetyof,  435,436  ;  dinner 
of  the  MaTOr  of,  435  ;  Colambus  A  pilot 
betwieeo  Icehmd  and,  435 ;  Admiral 
Ponn  buried  at,  436;  William  Pcnn 
resided  at^  436 ;  comuiorce  of,  wsth 
Americat  4;*6 ;  prospect  from  Blaiao 
Caatle,  at*  436  ;  slave  trade  in,  I*  447  ; 
Burke  and  Cruger  st^nd  for  the  repre- 
sentation of,  lU-  639 ;  referred  to,  I. 
219. 

Britmn^  ancient,  barbadan»  of,  h  337, 
343  ;  Christianity  introdat^i^d  into,  IL 
6G9. 

Brita nnia.     ( See  Qtmdm . } 

Britiih  Associatifm  for  the  Proraotioni  of 
Science,  Edward  Everett  attends  the 
meetings  of,  in  1842,  1M4>  and  1845, 
II.  424-^30,  479-483,  631  ;  the  Ameri- 
can Stientific  Asftoeiation,  compared 
witb,  631  ;  umjfulutiHs  of  institutions  of 
(he  cluiraeter  of,  632-637, 

British  Coionies  in  America,  freedom  of, 
OS  compared  with  Uie  Spanish  settle- 
ments,  L  161  ;  representative  ayfitera 
adopted  in  nearly  all  of  the,  161-162  ; 
character  of  the  population  of,  at  the 
date  of  the  Buttle  of  Bniiker  Hill,  ML 
10, 12 ;  treatment  of  tiie  Indians  by  the, 
I.  637 ;  b]ow  growth  of  those  of  Conor 
do,  compared  with  that  of  the  Western 
States,  and  the  disparity  accounted  for, 
209-213;  IJbend  concessions  grunted 
to,  flince  the  Ameriea.n  Revolution,  UI. 
20;  referred  to,  615,  646;  tyrannical 
government  of,  see  British  Cm^ernrawif, 
(See also, ^meri'ca;  Greai Britain;  Uni- 

Briti$h  ChmiiWim,  &  ehorter  of  liberty, 


L  531 ;  08  regarded  the  AmeticaD  col- 
onies, 565, 

British  East  India  Co^Rparw,  th©ir  first 
permanent  charter,  and  their  growtii, 
m  425. 

Britisli  farces,  disastrons  retrem  of  the 
company  und<?r  Col.  Smith,  from  Con- 
cord to"  Boston,  nineteentli  of  April, 
1775,  I.  90-93,  163,  557,  558;  arrival 
of,  in  America,  in  1776,  I.  566, 

Britisft  GoivrnmeHtf  its  impolitic  and  ly- 
mnnical  admiuistration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  American  colonies,  L  75,  105,  139, 
161,  162,  395,  531-533,  546,  559,  664- 
566,  582,  590 ;  U,  51,  53,  54,  57,  81, 
82,  83,  94,  118,  560,  655-659;  III. 
335.  (See  also,  jlmeriC**,'  Great  Brit* 
ain ,'   Uii  iitd  States.  ] 

British  Museum f  Mr.  Grenvillc's  library 
bequeathed  to,  III.  419. 

British  Naij,  impresses  citizens  of  Kew 
England  in  the  French  War,  1756-63, 
I.  392. 

Britisfi  Tr&a^,  opposed  os  anconstitit- 
tional,  II.  96, 

Bnttan^y  Lafayetto  advocates  reforms  in 
the  provincial  assembly  of,  1788,1.487. 

Brodhead,  John  Rometit,  leoming, 
jndgrnent,  ond  good  taste  of  bis  His- 
tory of  New  York,  m.  207,  426. 

BitoatctE,  Count  ue,  discourages  La- 
fayettf^  &om  joining  the  Americans,  I. 
464. 

BBooLiEf  Due  D£,  on  aecoadaij  m,- 
struction  in  France,  Et.  513,  n. 

Bromfieli},  Eowaed,  ft  member  of 
the  General  Court  of  Mas&achusecis  in 
1722,  IL45. 

Brmlifieldj  Massachusetts,  in  1675,  I, 
645 ;"  fired  by  the  Indians  in  1675,649; 
her  revolutionnrrpotriotg,663;  referred 
to,  93;  IL  144:»;'m.  332. 

Brookltfii,  New  York,  Jlh  568. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Ei^wAnu,  father  of  Peter 
Cbardon  Brooks,  IIL  257 ;  his  separtt- 
don  from  Ids  people,  257 ;  removes  to 
Medford,257;  ne  takt;s  port  in  tlie  batde 
of  Concord,  258  ;  1. 102  ;  soves  the  lifis 
of  Lieut.  Gould,  102 ;  HI.  258 ;  becomes 
chaplain  in  the  ndvy,  258;  is  taken 
prisoner,  25S ;  is  released  and  retimiB 
to  Medford,  where  he  dies  in  Maj^ 
1781,  258;  his  family,  858. 

Brooks,  Joht^,  Governor  of  Massachu* 
setts.  Ids  services  during  the  Revoln* 
rionary  War,  I.  91,  98,  557;  III.  6, 
2(13 ;  his  populanty,  263 ;  an  attoched 
friend  of  Peter  C.  Brook^  263, 

BaooKR,  Petee  Chabuo:?*,  Memoir  of, 
ni.  255-291 ;  his  parentage  and  birth, 
25G ;  tmits  of  his  charaeteri  256,  27d> 
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1112;  tidtm^ndmBKA  MmCotUm,tS%; 
tti  diildfaood,  m ;  }m  «u1j jedocMioB, 

virifal  ttttvndii^  Kiiool  S$9;  hmnam 
an  ■pprvotko  hi  Bo«loii,  2Si9 ;  liii  earl f 
bailMi  tiety  9(1 ;  ragage*  in  the  ja- 
rafuet  boiioeM,  Sei,  262;  ancoeedf 
OmC  Bard  m  tlie  office,  m  pnocipalp 
S§2;  hii  |Ninetittliif  md  ftppbeiCkm  to 
btttioeM,  Sifi,  264  s  hk  iBDMBtial  eoo- 
OMtiotM^  Sft8 ;  fmU  vrilen  on  the  law 
of  infmiiiee,  Ml;  oppot^  lo  speculm- 
tfflii»M6  ;  caoMi of  hk  prcMperity.  366 ; 
iUfie  hii  own  boolu  to  the  c1o»e  of  hii 
liib^  267 ;  vnlbrced  u\jrm  others  ttie  int' 
poilMioe  of  tamtam  aod  punctual)  tj  in 
ehil  n»pe«'t,  24^7  ;  in  politkii  a  Federal- 
Sat,  267 1  period  At  wtitch  bU  moftt  rapid 
oocutnuktionA  were  rnnde,  270,  271 ; 
obitiuiry  notice  of,  in  the  ChrietiAn 
ficgUMer,  by  Charbd  F.  Adams,  271 ; 
hit  modmtion  in  bijc  c^s,  271 ;  lie  re- 
tifM  from  ariive  p>«rti(tpation  in  biui- 
niNiiif  272;  biicomcM  Freinident  of  tbe 
New  England  Ititfuranoe  Compaoj, 
272 1  rotir«<^  frutn  all  boiineafl  relations, 
272 ;  emiitoynicnt  of  \m  time  alter  bis 
rctiremeiit,  i72  :  a  f«w  of  th*  priticiples 
hy  wUh'h  he  wum  goveroett,  and  to 
which  he  owed  his  sttcoess,  273,  282, 
2aB>291  i  his  roaxim  rc5j>ecting  wealth, 
273 ;  avoided  jipecutatiori  in  property, 
inunufiirtnnn^  intercuts,  and  raU- 
roud  i»to<'kn»  27a;  rtjfnsed  to  take  more 
thiw  l<x'il  inirrfnt,  273;  never  bor- 
rmwi^d  rwmiiy,  274  ;  lu^kt'd  no  indorae- 
iiifiitK,  mid  piv«  none,  275 ;  oppos^jd 
ui  i4)KM-iduli»HM  tri  Wcrttcm  Innds,  275; 
Chardon,  Oliiu,  niiniud  for  him,  276 ; 
a  mtutilx!!'  of  iijiuny  rharitiiMt'  «  ni|p<>ra- 
IjonKf  276;  Wm  rtttiuik^'nu'iit  >»f  Uu^imcms 
for  hiw  frii'nrUt  27G  ;  ii  t\itn'im>j^\i,  }»riu> 
ticiii  tanner,  U77 1  bin  HuiruutT  nwi- 
dcnco,  277  ;  frets  tkiiii  |ioltii<  »1  nmln- 
^ion,  278 ;  hh  otllctiit  posrii  iiiid  pnhlic 
Hervice*»  278 ;  (he  di'iercncc  accorded 
to  his  Opinii{»TiH  on  hanking,  int^uraiictj^, 
ind  fliUUlCLV  27 H ;  iiifi  frtM'duiu  from  in- 
Atl«fieOfi  arimiij.'  from  privute  interest  in 
hh  public  lil'i%  278;  hij*  oflhiitd  opposi- 
tion in  1B2I  to  the  lottery  Kystem,  itnd 
llis  sucwfts,  a7H-281 ;  Uw  freedom  from 
Uw  NnitA«  281  ;  htMtor^'  of  \m  mit  in 
eciuitv  with  tlie  udmimsirutorH  of  Tut- 
hill  Ilubhnri,  2H\^'2ii:i;  \m  trimiiphant 
defwici*,  2«f> ;  hiH  cloning  years,  286  ; 
Dn  Frothiit^hnmV  Scnoon  on  tm 
death,  ^86 ;  Iiih  htvit  of  reading  and 
lar^o  utoji'H  uf  lircrary  information, 
2Hfi ;  his  will-I'ttrnJshed  library,  287 ; 
faiture  of  hiii  i^ight,  287  ;  gribdua]  decay 


of  his  sotingtiL,  287 ;  i 


in«.,< 


olhm 


rfaerfalociB,  modentioii.  ai^eiit  i 

tenpcuBoe  in  his  liabiU,  liberality,  fdigt- 
iouc  coiifictioiia  and  devotional' hafaitt^ 
profooDd  sense  of  rdigioiu  dstr  t» 
Godaadmnii;  obitmuj nocieea of tes^ 
290.  291,  m.  bj  J.  T.  BoekingHiB, 
in  the  Boatoti  Cotirier  and  in  his  Pier> 
sonal  Memoirt ;  —  by  Kathan  Hale,  in 
the  Bovton  Daily  Advertiser; — by 
Charles  Angustits  Davia,  in  the  Kev 
York  Commerdal  Advertiser. 

Haooks,  William  Gilit,  his  MS.  noiet 
respecting  Peter  Chaidon  fiiooksy  Uh 
256. 

Bbocghaji,  HBimr,  Lord,  a  Sootsmaa, 
L  337  ;  II.  377  ;  his  estimate  of  llie 
importance  of  the  American  Revolo- 
tion,  IIL  18;  Im  effbru  in  the  canse 
of  popular  education,  IL  31 6» 

Brown  Universitiff  how  founded,  L  440. 

B&owir,  Mr,,  captured  by  the  British, 
near  Concord,  April  IB,  1775,  L  549; 
escapes  at  Lexiu^on,  549. 

Bsown,  Major,  ^uperintemli  the  rail* 
road  fiom  St.  retersburg  to  Moscow, 
n.  371,11. 

B  now  If,  Ffijuroii^  wounded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  L  561,  563. 

Bnowx,  J.  P.,  secretary  of  the  Ameti- 
«in  legation  at  Constantinople,  his  em- 
inent fitness  for  this  post.  111.  56,  57  ; 
referred  to,  624. 

Browf,  James,  of  Capt.  Parker's  com- 
pany,  Lexington,  I.  561. 

Brown,  Jouir,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  I.  655,  661,  562. 

Brown,  Solomon,  notiHe'^  to  Lexing- 
ton the  projected  expedition  of  the 
British  to  Concord,  I,  548;  of  Capti^ 
Park<sr'p  company,  561  ;  still  living  in 
1835,  548. 

BnowN,  TnoMAB,  M.  D.,  tlie  philoBO- 
pher,  a  Scotsman,  I.  337  ;  II.  377. 

Browne,  William  Georgb,  visita 
Darfour  alwut  1798,  II.  408. 

BuowNELL,  Gkoroe,  an  f^arly  instme- 
tor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  II.  9,  21. 

Browniiits\  origin  of  the  title,  1.  58  ;  Lord 
Racon'8  descri(>tioi)  of  the,  486. 

Bkuck,  the  crown  of,  in  Holy  rood-house, 
IL  376. 

BRyhKL,  Sir  Iaambeht,  his  emigration 
to  America,  111.  210. 

Brunsmckf  monarcha  of  the  House  oC 
their  sepulchres,  I.  127. 

Bruntwickf  Duke  of,  advisee  Louis  XVX 
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to  remain  at  the  Taileries  until  his 

arrival  at  Paris,  I.  498;  defeated  on 

the  heights  of  Valmy,  499. 
Brunswtckers,  at  Minden  and  in  America, 

1.36. 
Brutes^  instinct  of,  how  distingoished 

from  reason,  II.  506. 
Bbutub,  Marcus  Junius,  slays  Caesar, 

I.  172;  II.  283;  his  exclamation  at 
Philippi,  and  his  suicide,  I.  172;  360; 

II.  272 ;  Tacitus  on,  283. 
Brtant,  William  Cullbn,  his  poems 

in  England,  II.  429 ;  his  beantitbl  ac- 
count of  an  African  chief,  III.  193;  re- 
ferred to,  179. 

Buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies,  II.  126. 

Buchanan,  George,  II.  377. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  I.  67  ;  II.  330. 
(See  Stoive.) 

Buckingham,  Joseph  T.,his  Report  on 
lotteries  in  Massachusetts,  III.  281 ; 
his  obituary  notice  of  Peter  C.  Brooks, 
in  the  Boston  Courier,  and  delinea- 
tion of  his  character  in  his  own  Per- 
sonal Memoirs,  291. 

Buckinghamshire,  farm  in,  purchased  by 
Edmund  Burke,  in  1769,  III.  561. 

BucKLAND,  William,  D.  D.,  his  Ge- 
ology and  Mineralogy  cited,  U.  246 ; 
his  account  of  fossil  plants  in  the  coal 
strata  of  Swina,  II.  209 ;  his  opinion 
of  a  geological  treatise  by  an  American 
author,  II.  437 ;  his  geological  works 
as  highly  valued  in  America  as  in  Eng- 
land, 437. 

Buckley,  Thomas,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670. 

BucKMAN,  John,  of  Capt.  Parker's 
company,  of  Lexington,  I.  561. 

Buckminster,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  III.  250. 

BUCKMINSTER,        JoSEPH         StBYENS, 

D.  D.,  a  student  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  II.  285 ;  his  literary  produc- 
tions, II.  138. 

Budington,  Rev.  William  J.,  his 
"History  of  the  First  Church  in 
Charlcstown,"  I.  183. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  the  beauty  of  its  sit- 
uation, and  the  rapidity  of  its  nowth, 

III.  537 ;  steamboats  from,  II.  368 ; 
referred  to,  148. 

Buffalo  river,  a  fort  erected  on,  by  the 
French,  I.  585. 

Buffaloes,  their  vast  numbers  in  the 
Western  prairies  of  America,  III.  493. 

Bulkinch,  Charles,  III.  269. 

Bulk  LEY,  Benjamin,  founder  of  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts,  I.  184. 

Bulk  LEY,  John,  a  graduate  of  the 
First  Class  of  Harvard  College,  I.  184. 

Buncombe,  North  Carolina,  III.  646. 
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"Btmeondie"  political  meaning  of  the 
term  in  electioneering,  m.  646. 

Bunker  Bill,  Warren  opposed  to  fortify- 
ing, L  397. 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of.  Oration  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1850,  IIL  3-35. 

Bunker  Hill,  an  Address  delivered  17ih 
June,  1857,  on  the  Imuifl;iu»don  of  the 
Statue  of  General  Josepin  Warren,  IIL 
525-536. 

Bunker  HiU,  the  Battle  of,  commemorated 
by  the  Bnliker  Hill  Monument,  m. 
529;  the  record  of  it  second  to  no 
other  in  the  annals  of  America,  529; 
the  great  loss  of  the  enemy  in,  530 ; 
Genmal  Bnrgoyne's  oinnion  of  its 
efiTects,  530;  it  animates  America  to 
resistance,' 536;  bravery  displayed  at, 
682 ;  Speedi  at  the  anniversaiy  of, 
June  17,  1836,  U.  164-168;  Ber. 
Geoxve  E.  Ellis's  Histoiy  of,  188; 
Col.  Swett's  valnable  and  interesting 
HistoiY  of,  L  391 ;  referred  to,  109, 
394;  n.  166;  m.  380,  839,  414,  645. 
(See  Bunker  Hill  Monument;  Bmker 
jBiU  Monument  Association,) 

Bunker  HiU  Monument,  Speedi  delivered 
on  the  subject  of,  in  Fanenil  Hall,  28th 
May,  1833,  L  354-365 ;  idea  of  the, 
first  suggested  by  Wm.  Tudor,  356; 
history  of  the  efforts  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of,  854-356 ;  confidence  in  the  ul- 
timate success  of  the  effort,  355-363 ; 
solidity  of  its  foundations  and  base, 
354;  quotation  from  Daniel  Webster's 
AddrMs  on  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of,  June  17,  1825,  356;  impos- 
ing scene  presented  at  the  laying  ot  the 
cornerstone  of,  856,  357;  arguments 
for  its  completion,  357-365;  impor- 
tance of,  as  a  means  of  ident^ng  die 
spot  where  the  battle  occnrred,  359, 
360;  undying  interest  of  the  spot  to  the 
American,  362 ;  beanty  of  the  vicini|^ 
of,  362 ;  referred  to,  L  n»f.  x. ;  XL 
598;  Daniel  Webster's  Speeches  at, 
and  their  effects,  IIL  159. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  its 
original  objects.  III.  4, 525 ;  objects  of, 
compared  with  the  recollections  siig- 

fBted  by  the  Town  Hill,  Charlestown, 
245.  . 

BuxrxxK,  Philip,  his  petition  to  the 
General  Court  of  Massadmsetts,  II.  44. 

BuNflBN,  Chevalier  C.  K.  J.,  present  at 
the  dinner  at  Emmannel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 4th  July,  1842,  H.  401,  n. 

BuirTAir,  John,  his  works  read  byFrank- 
lin  in  his  youth,  n.  14;  1X1.607. 

Buraesses,  House  of,  in  Virginia,  in  1620, 
L162. 
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BcTBOOTSTfl,  Gencnil  Jows,  his  account 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  III-  10, 
530. 

BuTfjundtf  invadijd  by  savages,  I.  51  ; 
the  gtjidcn  slopes  of,  IIL  581  ;  tliu 
vintiigu  of.  III.  549  ;  vine-dreasers  of, 
L  2fl5. 

Bdrke,  Edmund,  an  imellectufll  leader, 
L  418;  i^rear,  almost  bi'yonci  rivalry, 
1 20 ;  dlsiingui&hed  by  genuis,  eloquenrc^ 
tinrl  integrity,  but  the  utterer  of  some 
fplendid  pamdoxes,  120';  tus  Appeal 
from  the  Now  to  the  Old  Whijjs  cited, 
120;  his  definition  of  the  terra  "peo- 
ple," a  legal  fiction,  120, 1^2;  his  theory 
of  the  Social  Contractj,  122  ;  charac- 
teristica  of  his  style,  Prcf.  vol.  I.  vii. ; 
\m  compositions  unsurpassed  in  depth 
of  thou]r^ht,  reach  of  foreciist,  and  ma^- 
niti  ce  nee  of  s  ry  Ic ,  1 1 L  1 63 ;  1 1  is  po  I  it  ical 
dl<qui:iition»  elaborated  in  the  closet, 
unequalled,  Itl 3  ;  his  style  compared 
withthtit  of  Daniel  Webster,  163  ;  com- 
pared with  Webster  as  a  state sraao, 
163;  hie  inimitable  orations  emptied 
the  benches  of  Parliament,  164;  his 
eloquence,  46  ;  eloquence  and  in^nuity 
of  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 1.  59  ;  his  specdi  on  Conciliation 
with  America  extols  all  the  eloquence 
of  Greece  or  liome,  II,  50,  055,  656 ; 
his  vindication  of  the  rij>litA  of  America, 
I.  64,  79,  396  ;  IL  489  ;  III.  330,  336, 
337  ;  his  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  Americjins,  II. 
50 ;  on  tlie  increase  of  population  in 
AjuericA,  I*  37  ;  his  remarks  on  the 
horrors  of  famint%  IL  534  ;  oti  the  pas- 
sions and  re^ison,  IL  517;  on  kin^s, 
I,  126 ;  his  Alirid-rment  of  English  His- 
tory cited,  HI,  5DI,  n. ;  hia  rupture 
with  Fox,  IL  592  ;  \\h  compliment  to 
Reynolds,  III,  i^^^i  Mr.  Crager  en- 
dorses his  6f>eecli  t<i  the  electors  of 
Bristol,  639  ;  his  acceptance  of  a  pen- 
sion, L  515  ;  on  landed  property,  III. 
560  ;  his  ptirchaji©  of  a  farm  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  bis  deli|^^ht  at  becom- 
ing: a  farmer,  560,  561  ;  the  greatest 
political  pbilo^^opher,  and  most  con- 
summate rttatcsniiiTi  of  modem  Europe, 
560 ;  his  immortal  oration**,  appnealK, 
and  expostulutions  against  the  French 
Ilevolutioii  were  mcdit^ited  in  the  re- 
tirement of  Beacon^itichl,  561 ;  a  favor- 
ite with  J.  Q.  Adams,  II.  589. 

BuRLEUiH,  L<jrd,  his  statesmanship,  IT, 
320 ;  his  description  of  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  II.  487. 

Bunini/ton,  New  Jersey,  Franklin  ar- 
rives  at,   in    I723j   IL  34  ;    Franklin 


invited  to  set  up  printing  tn,  by  a  kind 
hostess,  34. 

Burmahf  American  aid  to,  I.  348. 

Burnet,  Williaii,  Governor  of  Now 
York,  cnMuragcs  Franklin's  love  of 
letters,  II.  38. 

BuBNHAM  Brothers,  Comhill,  Boston, 
their  Antiquarian  Bookstore,  IIL  600. 

BtiuNEs,  Sir  Alexakdeh,  Mr.  John 
Lowell,  Jr.,  becomes  acquainted  with, 
in  London,  U.  398;  his  travels  into 
Bokhara,  398. 

BuHKB,  Robert,  one  of  the  imperish- 
able glories  of  Scotland,  II.  377  ;  feara 
he  shall  become  a  mendicant.  III.  592. 

Burr,  Rev.  Jonathan,  of  Dorchester, 
IIL  326. 

BtTKRAOB,  JotiN,  hi«  pctiiion  to  tbo 
General  Conrt  of  Moidaehnflettflj  II, 
127. 

BcRiiiTT,  ELtHr,  an  antohiographical 
sketch  of,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  W ,  Lin- 
coln, IL  321-323. 

Burton,  Colonel,  wounded  at  Brad- 
dotk's  Defeat,  I.  59B. 

Bdkton,  RoberI",  his  Historical  Col- 
lections purchased  by  Bcejorain  Frank- 
lin when  a  boy,  IL  14 ;   III.  607,  608. 

Bushmm,  their  degraded  condition,  1. 423. 

Bi?ttHKEi.L,  Horace,  IhD.,  at  College, 
11.624, 

BusintsSf  retiring  from,  instance  of  an 
unsncces.<3ful  attempt  at,  IL  606;  ra- 
tional mode  of  retiring  from,  650. 

Buiittejts  man,  a  firat-ratc  one  rarely  met 
with,  II.  350 ;  has  as  much  leisure  for 
reading  as  a  professional  man  hog,  II. 
321,323. 

Bmy-hf)dies^  contemptible  cbaraet43r  of, 
I-  290 ;  their  tendency  to  go  cm  from 
bad  to  worse,  290. 

ButtfT,  of  Great  Britain,  U.  73, 

Button,  Daniei,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  L  670. 

Butthick,  Major  John,  his  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Conconi,  L  89,  557;  hia 
fnneral,  99. 

BvRON,  Lord,  hi»  travels  in  Greece,  II, 
4tt2  ;  popularity  of  his  Childc  Harold, 
11.  504,  505  ;  his  description  of  the  sea., 
quoted  and  commended  oy  Daniel  Web- 
ster, III.  401 ;  his  works  in  America^ 
IL429;   referred  to,  377, 

Byzantium,  fail  of,  III,  301 


C. 

Cabot,  Gkorgb,  patriotic  senrioes  d, 
n.  387. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  hiA  disoorery  of  tbo 
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coast  of  North  Americ&j  I  217;  H 
436;   111.422. 

Cabotviite,  neighborhood  of,  improved  by 
maniifactoFies,  III*  154. 

Oirfujf,  in  Ski[y.  11.  401. 

Cadis f  prepairaiions  at^  to  aicl  the  Amcri- 
cftiis,  L  481 ;  aieam-packets  to,  11.  371* 

Qjj>]tua  and  the  fnventkm  of  tettcrgi  I. 
SOD, 

Okkt,  th«  official  title  of  the  Romim 
emperors,  I*  1 53. 

C*9AH,  JcLiua,  hjB  chimitter,  his  oon- 
quests ,  and  his  induencts  I.  51, 56, 1 E4, 
145,  153,  285, 3©0,  415,  5D9»  521,  604, 
e4G,  B47;  n.  271,  4411  IH-  10;  hia 
'*  CommontAries,"  I.  3fi0. 

CiESJLKS,  palnee  of  the,  I.  134 ;  ahject 
coiiditioD  of  the  people  under  the,  155* 

ikiiro,  plagus  at|  11*  407  ;  referred  to, 
404,  405, 

Ccliis,  Franco,  rktorr  of*  III.  336  ;  r©* 
fi^rred  to,  II.  49  ;    111  590. 

Ctilamiti/,  its  use*,  IL  514* 

Qiiculatinff  wirtdime,  Mr*  Babbage's,  HI. 
446,  447';  MessrB*  G.  and  E,  Schentz's, 
III*  447,  n* 

CalciiiuSf  modem  improv^menta  of  the, 
applied  to  the  sointioQ  of  Newton's 
pmhlems.  111.  454* 

Gjkittta,  IL  395, 

Caldekon  de  La  Barca,  L  29* 

Calendar,  reformation  of  the,  II L  4 3 Si, 

CalhoujIj  Johjt  C,  support*  a  toriff  on 
cotton  goodi  in  1816.  II.  393;  Tice- 
Presideat  of  the  United  States  in  1824, 
IL  678 ;  his  ahilitj*  a»  a  dehuter.  III. 
352  ;  his  Btttiiiraution  nt  r\^{nmm^  to  his 
plantation  after  the  t<iiK  ljI  [ful^i'lic  life, 
5612 ;  his  friend  I  y  ji^  r.-s  n  1 1  u  1  re  1  a  lio  na  mdi 
Dame!  Wehater,  163;  iMr*  Wehdtcr** 
high  opinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  purity 
of  motivefl^l63;  Cfllhoiin*Bj  tesiiraony 
to  Mr.  Webster's  political  tmtb  and 
honor,  163. 

Calhoux,  WiLUAM  B.,of  %ri0Eftdd, 
IL  U6 ;  Secretary  of  State  of  Massa- 
chosettfi,  and  a  trtistee  of  Amherst  CoL 
leg<?,  540. 

Caii/omia^  gold  in,  first  disrovered  there 
in  Cuptain  Sutter's  mill-race?,  11.  627 ; 
III.  384  J  gold  of,  comparcii  with  vege* 
tab^e  gold,  3S4-3@8 ;  and  with  Middle- 
&CX  lee,  92 ;  reflections  on  the  gold  of, 
11.  627,  628,  650;  IIL  184,  206,  468; 
fieeks  admksion  into  the  AmGriean 
Union.  II.  659  j  conduct  of  rh^3  people 
of,  628,  n, ;  emigration  from  the  North- 
ern Stiitea  to,  628;  III,  131;  exports 
froiti  the  Northern  Stat^e^  to,  IL  628 ; 
HL  151,  385;  ifeferred  to,  L  118;  lU. 
il 


CALtatTLA,  hii  letgn,  I  153 ;  hii  prizei 

for  ^heto^i(^,  and  caje  to  Mfcnro  eoaden- 

i^Ation  of  style.  III.  582. 
Caliphs^  the  Arabian,  I*  55. 
Cam,  tlie  eirculatioii  of  sap  in  the,  m. 

548* 
CALLBNDEn,  Rev.  JoHir,  his   Seraioa 

on  the  History  of  Khode  Island,  March 

24,  1738  (publii^hed  1 739),  cited,  L  648; 

commemomte^  in  hi»  Sermon  the  Eev* 

John  White,  III.  307, 
CALLiMAcnt's,  compared  with  Piudar, 

I.  25. 

Cahnucs,  the  inferiority  of  the,  IIL  174. 

CALONlfE,    ChAKLES    AlEXANI^ER    DB, 

convokes  the  Assembly  of  the  Notable* 
iu  17B7,  L4S6. 

Calvin,  John,  h!»  use  of  Latin,  I.  29; 
his  system  of  Church  Government^  III, 
304. 

Cambndije,  England ,  geneml  meeting  ol 
the  British  Association  at,  II.  478,  4S2. 

Cambridfje  Unh^ersity,  England,  Remarkji, 
4th  of  July,  1842,  on  occasion  of  the 
installation  of  the  Duke  of  Northam- 
berland  aa  Chancellor  of,  II*  431-434 ; 
fjroat  men  ptod  need  by,  430--433  ;  fonu- 
dation  of,  174,432;  a  credit  to  Eng^ 
land,  62S ;    attachment  of  ita  sons  to, 

II.  170,  482;  happy  re-unions  of  the 
sons  of,  482 ;  many  of  the  fathers  o! 
New  England  educated  at,  II*  493 ;  a 
lar^p^  pcoportaon  of  the  mo^t  dUtin- 
giiish«d  laivyera  of  England  educated 
at,  IL  511;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  educated 
at,  IL  621 ;  Jame^  Savage  on,  L  1S3 ; 
referred  to,  11.  315. 

Carnbridfie^  Massachnsett^,  named  in 
honor  of  Cambridge,  England,  U.  434, 
494;  emigration  from  in  16*14,  1*^*6;  IlL 
315;  seat  of  learning  established  al^ 
1636,1*173;  Harvard  College  estab- 
lished at,  in  1637,  11*494;  Medicai, 
Theological,  and  Law  Schools  estab- 
lished at,  496;  witchcraft  in*  in  1648, 
11.130;  S  tough  ton*s  to  liege  hall  at, 
IIL  323  ;  her  revolutiomiry  patriots  in 
1774,  L  79,  563 ;  troops  quurtered  at, 
in  1775,  II*  165;  British  officers  dine 
at,  18th  April,  1775, 1**H8;  CoQven- 
tinn  of  1779,  for  forming  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  meet*  at,  II, 
565  ;  chronometrical  expeditions  to  de- 
termine the  longitude  of.  III.  430;  in 
ie07  and  in  1848,  contraatcd,  IL  599; 
its  honse.^j  its  gankn.«J,  and  lihraric!i, 
599  ;  great  refracting^  telescope  at,  III* 
461 ;  Obscrviitory  Bt,  resolves  tJje  nebu- 
las of  Orion  and  Andromedtts  IU.  454 ; 
Annala  of  ita  Observatory  dtod,  454, 
u. ;  hospitajity  of,  IIL  38 ;  Rctawks  on 
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tlie  opening  of  the  Brattle  House  in, 
36  :  referred  to,  L  81,  82,  B5,  92,  103, 
405  ;  H.  136;   III.  332,  337,  339. 

Ccimbridqe  Hifjh  School j  Remarks  at  the 
Dedication  of,  27th  June,  1848,  II.  597- 
604 ;  importune©  of  tlic  evenr,  599 ; 
Mr.  Smith,  Principiil  of,  600,  61)1,604  ; 
B^ientiflc  apparatus  of.  600,  601 ;  cotir&e 
of  inBtrui'tioii  in,  601  ;  pupils  of,  ex- 
horted to  avail  themselves  of  their  op- 
portunities in,  6'04 ;  Remarks  raade  at 
tlie  Amnnal  Exhibition  of,  25tli  Julv,, 
1850,  III.  41-50  ;  its  exeelkuce,  42,4b, 
72,  74, 122  ;  regarded  as  a  Model  Ht^h 
School,  80 ;  Remarks  mad©  at  the  close 
of  It^  Exhibition,  2d  of  Ati^ust,  1851, 
72-81 ;  Speech  at  it^  Exhihiiion,  7th  of 
Au|i?ust,  1852,  122-129. 

Camlridf^fport,  Massachusetts,  tlie  &iteof, 
in  1775,11.309;  in  1807,598,599; 
referred  to,  IIL  568, 

Cambridge,  West,  I.  82,  85. 

Ca-Mbysks,  his  invasion  of  Esiypt,  I.  50. 

Camden,  Lord,  denies  all  partici|mtion 
in  the  imposition  of  the  stamp  duty,  I. 
175. 

Camden^  William,  his  Britannia,  HI. 
306. 

Cbmd^  importance  of  the,  to  mati,  553  ; 
of  Darfoir  and  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Lowell's 
deBcriplioii  oC  IL  408i  409. 

Camoetts,  Luis  de,  I,  29. 

Campbell,  Geob«k  W,,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasfiry  and  Minister  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Ll91. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  oda  of  tha  illus- 
trious names  of  Scotland,  IL  377. 

*'  Catnpbfilh,"  the,  their  **ci>ming"  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  an  affecting  incident 
connected  with,  IIL  60t). 

Campan,  Madame  de,  preserves  Mario 
Antoinette's  copy  of  the  apostrophe  to 
Lafayette,  L  475*. 

Campo  Formw,  treaty  of,  in  1797,  L  506, 

Canaan f  expulsion  of  the  native  races 
of,  I.  e38. 

Canada,  French  settlements  in.  (See 
Frafwe.)  Fatal  expedition  to,  in  1690, 
III.  328 ;  invasion  of  Indians  from,  L 
74,385,539;  IL  207,  231,  233;  UL 
248,  398,  595 ;  military  service  per- 
formed in,  by  Massachusetts  men,  L 
538;  conquered  by  the  British,  IIL 
330  ;  effects*  of  the  downfall  of  French 
power  in,  248 ;  projected  expedition 
into,  in  the  winter  of  1778,  L  472 ; 
thnjatcned  hj  Lafayette  in  1 783,  L  481 ; 
Scotsmen  in,  II,  374;  thistle  of,  IL 
228 ;  mild  government  of,  6. IS ;  in- 
struction* to  tlie  Royal  Gove  ni  or  of. 
658;    immigration    into    tlie    United 


States  from,  IIL  216  ;  connected  with 
Boston  by  steam,  84;  commrreial  re- 
ciprocity of,  with  New  York,  537* 

Canada,  tipper,  annnnl  inrreose  in  the 
poptilation  of,  from  about  1818  to  1828, 
1.210. 

Canajokariej  Washington  at,  in  1 784,  H. 
153. 

Canahf  construelion  of,  L  249;  obligti- 
tions  of,  to  science,  626  ;  importance  of, 
358;  U,  147,295,304;  Bnndley'a  et- 
tiniato  of,  compared  with  rivers,  364 ; 
in  Great  Britain,  49 ;  in  the  United 
Stiitcs,  in  1830,  I.  261 ;  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  1835,  608  ;  in  New  York,  III, 
427  ;  in  Ohio,  L  209. 

Candia^  destination  of,  L  170. 

Cane  of  Washington^  Presentation  of  the, 
to  Edward  Evek-tt,  23d  irebruary,1858, 
IIL  620-623. 

Cankf-r-worm,  injurious  to  vegetation, 
IIL  550. 

Cffijufc,  battle  of  the,  locality  not  now  to 
be  identilied,  1,  3t>0. 

CAi*NiNo,  Rt.  Hon.  Geouge,  his  policy 
as  to  ilic  atfairs  of  Spain,  I.  390;  his 
remark  on  the  emancipation  of  tho 
South  Ainericati  States,  169,  390. 

Canon  and  Feudal  LfiWj  John  Adams's 
Dissertation  on  the,  I.  140. 

Canova,  Axtonio,  his  statue  of  Wash- 
inifton,  I,  361, 

Canton,  first  American  yessel  from  New 
York  to  (1784),  IIL  269. 

Canton,  Massachusetts,  IIL  315. 

Cajm  Ann^  settlement  of,  I,  222 ;  UL 
310;  how  named  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  IL  113;  named  by  Prince 
Charles,  1 14 ;  The  Landing  at,  hy 
John  Wini^ue  Thornton,  III.  308;  re- 
ferred to,  IL  144. 

Cape  Btdon,  L  392  ;  IIL  328. 

Cojw  Cod,  peculiar  formation  of,  II.  331 ; 
eeen  bv  the  Pilj^rim  Fathers.  IL  643, 
644  ;  I^ranklin's  voyage  round,  in  1723, 
32^  33 ;  industry  and  probity  of  the 
people  of,  326 ;  her  sons  and  daughters, 
334 ;  appreciation  of  the  gentle  iex  at^ 
333. 

Cape  Diamond,  II*  234. 

Cape  Ft  nisi  are  J  IL  98. 

Ca/Je  FloiidUf  reached  by  Sebastian  Ca» 
hot,  IL  436. 

CajM  of  Good  f/opf.  and  Vasco  dl  GatnA, 
III.  468 ;  Sir  John  Fell  Herscbera  ob- 
servations at  tlio,  460 ;  Scotsmen  at  the, 
II.  374;  degraded  condition  of  the 
Bushmen  of,  "L  423. 

Cape  n&m,  L  129,  264  ;  IL  296. 

Cope  Rac«,  a  dangeirotis  tieadland,  UL 
446  ;  hght-house  erected  oa,  446. 
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Cape  Trayabigsanday  Cape  Ann  lo 
named  by  Captain  John  Smith,  IL  113. 

Capitals  what  constitatefl,  IL  64,  293; 
m.  135;  its  uses,  L  451,  453;  the 
mainspring  of  the  business  operations 
of  civilized  society,  II.  293 ;  essentiid 
to  the  employment  of  labor,  64,  67, 
101,  293-303;  III.  220;  no  neoessaiy 
antagonism  between  labor  and,  135; 
works  of,  136, 137 ;  its  connection  with 
politics,  138;  requires  a  ftee  country 
for  its  healthfhl  exercise,  136  ;  timidity 
of,  under  a  despotism,  U.  52 ;  its  effects, 
in.  156;  increase  of,  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 268 ;  prejudices  and  errors 
concerning,  II.  293,  294,  303;  in  agri- 
culture, 648  ;  III.  149;  in  commerce, 
II.  58,  74,  389 ;  III.  149 ;  in  manufac- 
tures, n.  55,  57,  58,  74,  95,  389 ;  HI. 
149,  l.')4;  in  sugar  and  cotton,  IL  97; 
Adam  Smith  on,  58,  59,  74,  76;  re- 
ferred to,  L  347,  351 ;  n.  143 ;  m. 
143,  245,  266,  376,  550.  (See  CapUalr 
ists.) 

Capitalists,  the  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing, great  public  benefactors,  HL  136, 
137 ;  folly  of  casting  odium  upon,  as  a 
class,  n.  293-303.     (See  Capital.) 

Capitals  of  Europe  identified  with  their 
respective  nations,  I.  96. 

Capitol  of  Rome,  its  iubetantial  founda- 
tion, I.  243. 

Capuchins,  vaults  of  the,  at  Vienna,  I. 
127. 

Cakaoalla,  the  emperor,  IIL  581. 

Caravan  to  the  Nile,  description  of,  IL 
408. 

Carcj  a  necessary  ingredient  in  human 
experience,  I.  123. 

Carey,  Matthew,  his  American  Mu- 
seum cited,  II.  87. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.  (See  Mobpbth, 
Lord.) 

Carlos,  Don,  of  Spain,  was  he  mur- 
dered? nL304. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  presents  to  Edward 
Everett  the  tithes-book  of  the  parish  of 
Ecton,  containing  notices  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Benjamin  Franklin,  IIL  482, 
483, 484 ;  his  letters  to  Edward  Everett 
respecting  the  tithes-book,  483,  484, 
485 ;  his  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  cited,  II.  510. 

Carmichasl,  William,  confers  with 
Lafayette  respecting  tlie  intention  of 
tiic  latter  to  join  the  Americans,  1. 464. 

Carolina,  Revolutionary  war  in,  I.  566. 

Caroline,  the  affair  of  the.  III.  131. 

Carpenter,  the,  value  of  his  tools  in  early 
times,  II.  299 ;  an  important  auxiliary 
of  the  astronomer,  L  295. 


a»7oitry»  neoesaitjr  of  akm  ki,  IJ.  844, 

Carjpeti,  unknown  m  1481,  IL  299;  kxHn 
for  weaving  ingrain^  66. 

Cabr,  Robbbt,  Barl  of  Bodiefter» 
L67. 

Cabboll,  Governor,  of  T«ini!i(W|e>;lrfa. 
Message,  1831,  U.  103. 

Cabboll,  Chablbs,  chairman  of  jAm 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  oonmtt- 
mentary  resolutions  in  &vor  of  Laai^ 
ette,  1. 480. 

Cabtbb,  Jambs  Q,,  of  Lancaster,  Mm- 
sadinsetts,  his  advocacy  of  Hantffl 
Schools,  XL  389,  840. 

Cabtbb,  Joshua,  killed  at  Bk>odjr 
Brook,  L  670. 

Cartkm,  fleets  of,  L  S79;  conumeroe 
of,  m.  492;  its  advMitoren  penetrate 
to  the  North  of  Europe  iM^d  6omih 
of  Africa,  III.  468;  opposes  the. ambi- 
tion of  Borne,  IL  805 ;  its  power  broken 
at  Zama,  by  Scipio,  lU.  560 ;  xe&rxed 
to,  236. 

Cartkaaena,  attadted  by  Admiral  Ver- 
non, m  1741,  L  578;  alluded  to  in 
Thomson's  Seasons,  578 ;  referred  to, 
m.  329. 

Cabtwbiobt,  Edxukp,  D.  D.,  un- 
portance  of  his  invention  of  the  power 
loom,  L  811,  812. 

CAXfii^  JoHB,  fliat  Governor  of  Fly- 
month,  ijAwtgk  from  ISnyland  by  pene- 
cntion,  XL  487 ;  Hotchmson's  acoooat 
of,  L  69;  referred  to,  159;  IL  641, 
644. 

Cass,  Governor  Lbwib,  a  student  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  American 
minister  at  Paris,  XL  285. 

Cassius  LoNanrus,  Cahts,  and  his 
stroke  for  Roman  liberty,  XL  288;  de- 
feated at  Philq>pi,  L  860;  Tacitus  on, 
XL  288. 

CoMtUe,  L  157 ;  II.  862. 

Cattle  WUUctm,  in  Boston  Harbor, 
m.  822. 

Caatleton,  visited  by.  Hudson,  in  1609, 
XIL424. 

Castbibs,  BCarshal  db,  nnites  with  Ia- 
feyette  in  endeavorii^;  to  benefit  the 
slaves,  1. 482. 

Cat,  importance  of  the,  to  man.  III.  558. 

Caterpmar,  the,  iignrions  to  vegetation, 
m.  550. 

Oathedralt  of  Europe,  grandeur  of  some 
ofthe,  IL448. 

Cathbbibb  of  Arragon,  her  repudiation, 
XXL  808. 

Catrbbhtb,  Empress  <rflEbissia,XL  567. 

OathoUct,  the  persecution  o^  in  England, 
XL  198 ;  seek  zefnge  in  Maryland,  I 
159;  XL  198. 
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OalholiCf  emancipntiori  in  Great  Britain, 
traceable  to  the  Puritims,  11.488;  pow- 
ers, of  Liitin  origin,  occupy  Mexico  and 
Flondaj  III.  IC;  early  liistory  of  the 
Catholic  colonies^  17. 
Catlix,  George » liii*  pictures  of  west- 
ern prairies.  III.  217. 
Cato  the  Censor,  a  rarraer,  I.  445 ;  III. 
560,  563. 
CatslrJl  Ul.  424. 

Cattle  iivproYGmtint  of  the  brt>ed  of,  II. 
277,  46ti;  food  of,  III.  389;  Diiniel 
Webstiar's  koowled|^o  m,  III.  403; 
ereaC  fall  in  tiie  price  of,  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  1640,  II.  80  ;  of  Great  BHtain, 
73;  driving  of,  olnjections  to.  III.  152  ; 
and  sheop  trade  grontly  improved  by 
railroad  oommunicntions.  III.  152. 
(hUie  Sfiow  at  Banvcrs,  Re  murks  at  the, 
28th  of  Sept.,  1836,  11.  185-190. 
Gaitle  Show  at  Dedham,  Remarks  at  tliw, 
26th  ^Scpt,,  1849,  II.  646-652. 

Cattle  Shows  in  the  United  Suites,  their 
favomble  influence  on  agricultnre,  I. 
442;  thetr  beneticial  effect  upon  agri- 
cnlture  in  Massachusetts,  XI.  184. 

Caucasus,  I.  51. 

Cave,  William,  his  "  Eistoria  Lite- 
raria  '*  cited,  I.  407,  n. 

Cavekder,  John,  III.  486,  n. 

Cavekuish,  Hon.  Henry,  his  invcstifffl- 
tions  into  the  composition  of  water,  II. 
636. 

(hymm,  plantation  parchased  by  Lafay- 
ette at,  I.  482 ;  cooti seated  daring  the 
French  Revolution,  482. 

Cecil,  Robert,  Earl  of  Sails bnry,  his 
stfUesinHnship,  XL  320. 

Cecil,  William,  Lord  Bnrleigh,  his 
atiitcsmanship,  II.  :J20, 

Cel^mtions  of  important  hi.storical 
opocha,  advantago  of,  I.  104,  215,  ^16, 
381  ;  IL  326,  327  ;  to  bo  kept  free  from 
ttoliticjj,  II.  445. 

Celtic  fijcodus,  220. 

Cdtlc  language,  —  Wekh  and  Irish  Ittn- 
guages,  III.  219;  mistaken  criticism 
respecting,  219. 

CrHic  mc«,  annual  sacrifice  of  the  pri- 
mitive, III.  582. 

C!?fc,  compruheiisivo  tiharacler  of  the 
terra,  II.  219  ;  considered  as  immi' 
grants,  220. 

CensonoiiAnens,  Preside ot  Kirkland*s  re- 
buke of,  III.  646, 

CentLiitr,  the  fable  of  the,  H.  344. 

Centennial  Anniivrmrt^  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 8th  September,  1836,  Remarks  at 
the/ll.  169-179. 

Venti'al  America,  Edward  Everett's 
Speech  on  ttie  AJSiurs  of,  in  the  Seoato 


of  the  United  States,  21st  of  March, 
1853,  111.  203;  referred  to,  L  70. 

Ceramicu&f  the,  L  431. 

Cermi  qriiins,  antiquity  of  the  culture  of, 
II.  468,  469;  culture  of,  IL  475. 

CEHVANTliS,    SaAVEDRA     MlGUEL    DE, 

obliged  to  write  for  his  bread,  L  26. 

Ceylon,  American  aid  to,  I.  348. 

€md,  tlie,     { See  Nifjei'. ) 

ChfKronea,  m  1818,  III.  626. 

Vhaim,  unknown  in  I48K  IL  299. 

ChaldeE  version  of  the  Bible,  II,  667. 

CiiALMEE9,  George,  bis  estimate  of  the 
population  of  New  England  in  1675,  L 
645. 

Chalmers^  Thomas,  one  of  the  great 
names  of  Scotland,  I.  337  ;  II.  377. 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  Refonna  advocated 
by  Laftiyctte  in  tl\e,  L  51 5 ;  passes  a  res- 
olution to  inquire  xifter  the  health  of  La- 
fayette, a  mark  of  a^p«pect  perhaps 
never  before  paid  to  a  private  citizen, 
519. 

CuAMBEKXAiN,  Aaroh,  wouoded  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,!.  563* 

Chambbrlain,  Nathaniel,  fought  on 
the  day  of  tiie  battle  of  Lexington,  I. 
56.^. 

Champagne  and  the  Rhino.  (See 
Grap6, ) 

Champ  de  Mars,  promulgation  of  the 
French  Constitution  of  1790  at,  L  493, 
494. 

Champlain,  Saucel  db,  carries  tlie 
baimcr  of  France  to  the  lake  whidi  hears 
his  name,  in  1609,  III.  424. 

Champifiiti,  Lake,  connected  with  Al- 
bany, L  261 ;  fort  on.  III.  442, 

Champlain  Canals  IL  148. 

Champolliok,  John  Frakcis,  de- 
ciphers the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  L 
427  ;  IL  405,  4^16,  417  ;  liis  discoveries 
at  Thebes,  406 ;  rival  pretensions  of 
Yonng  and,  L  420.  (See  Pt/ramidi  of 
Egypt,} 

CHA!fi>LER,  John,  of  Captain  Farker'a 
company  at  Lexington,  1,  56L 
Chandler,  Feleo  W,,  his  "American 

Crimmal  Trials,*'  IL  138. 
Ch  ASTKET,  Sir  Francis,  his  stattie  of 

Washington,  I,.%1 ;  II.  259 ;  III.  276. 
Ciianning,  William    Ellery,  at  aA* 

l^liC,  IL  624;  liis  works  in  England,  II. 

429  ;  advanta^s  of  liie  perusal  of  the 

works  of,  n.  323. 
Chapman,  General  A.  A.,  III.  620, 

CharacteTj  the  fornintion  of  a  pare  and 

manly,  one  of  tlie  chief  object.*  of  edu- 
cation, 11.498,513-518:   definition  of 

a  sterling,  IL  513  ;  the  riches  of  a  good, 

worth  more  tlian  the  wealth  of  the  In- 
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dies,  ir.  553 ;  national,  the  phJlosoplij 
of,  difficult  of  comprehension,  I,  10; 
UBLttoniLl,  diTCrsiiied  by  g^graphical 
boandaricfl,  1 1  ;  national,  piirtially 
fomied  hy  th©  ieseons  of  htstoiy,  76 ; 
mdivldual,  fiivorablo  inftaenco  of  re- 
pubUcjin  gOTCrnnjeat  on ,  1 9,  (Sob  lAt- 
eraiure,  Ameri&tn*) 

Ohardon,  Ohio,  named  for  Peter  Char- 
dcjn  Brooks,  UJ,  276. 
ChakdOK,  PeTaSt  »  friend  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Brooks,  111.  257  ;  liia  death, 
m  the  We^t  Indies,  257. 
Charitable.  Instimiom  and  CharilUf  An 
AddrRfl*  delivered  before  the  Bo**on 
Provident  Society,  22d  of  December, 
1857,  and  repented  in  istibBtfince  in  sev- 
ernl  other  places  in  the  course  of  tlie  en- 
suing sea.<!on,  HI,  56S'fi02 ;  the  neccaatt^ 
of  well-adminigtered  charitablG  orgftm- 
nations,  57Q ;  they  arc  nn  index  to  ihe 
mature  ciYilization  of  a  eovmtry^  575 ; 
diffiealty  of  churi  table  collecdouH  in 
times  of  general  disircsa,  570,  571 ; 
pleas  for  not  giving,  571 ;  tW  misery  of 
the  mi^r,  572  ;  wutit  and  suffering  aU 
way*  exist,  573  ;  design  of  Pravidence 
in  this,  573 1  Maltlms'i*  argnmenta 
ogiiinjJt  diU4'itable  inf^tiratiQiifi  e^^aaJly 
upplii^ihle  to  industrial  par$nit»,  574; 
the  rich  mid  p<ior  —  there  ih  no  snch  di- 
vjgion^  574;  the  poor  may  properly 
cdculaie  to  a  certain  o^ctent  on  organ- 
issed  charities,  575 ;  ehrurity  must  be 
judicionsly  bestowed,  576  ;  imposture 
fniqnenti  instanws^  of  it,  577,  578; 
meiidkity  in  Europe  ^  a  tmde,  578-583 ; 
mendicity  in  T^ondon,  Rome,  Naples, 
Italy,  PrtriB,  Lyons,  578-581  ;  instance 
of  almijjrivmg  without  charity  at  Lyons, 
581,  BB2,  583;  contrast  between  the 
charities  of  man  and  the  charities  of 
Heaven,  5ft3;  the  advantflpca  of  dis- 
tributing nlma  through  well  organised 
and  faithfully  administered  associa- 
tions, 584,  685 ;  duties  of  iach  iniititii- 
tions,  584,  685  ;  bounty  to  the  worth- 
less is  plunder  of  the  deserving,  584  ; 
the  obUgfttion  of  the  duty  of  active 
benevolfiice  U  foutided  on  Christianity, 
585,  588;  no  l>cnevolent  institntions 
for  tlto  poor  and  the  unfortunate  in 
ancient  Greece  imd  Rome,  586  ;  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  in  ancient  limes, 
587 ;  causes  of  the  want  of  systematic  be- 
neflcenc©  in  ancient  times,  587, 588;  tli© 
charities  of  Chrifitendom  for  nges  flowed 
through  the  channels  of  the  Church, 
588,  and  subsequently  took  refuge 
in  religious  houses,  588 ;  the  ''  Mount 
of  Piely"  in  Catholic  coontries  worthy 


of  commendation,  589 ;  origin  of  tho 
institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  by 
Vincent  de  Paul,  590, 591 ;  oti  the  mp* 
pression  of  the  monasteHe»  the  Stiite 
assntned  the  support  of  the  poor^  591 ; 
Act  of  43d  of  Eli^aljetli,  591  ;  tijnnres 
held  on  condition  of  distribution  of  food 
lo  the  hungry,  591 ;  modem  instances  of 
regular  alms  to  the  poor  by  private 
Individ ualSj  591,  592;  Goldsmitn's  ad- 
mirable description  of  pntctical  thftdty, 
5^12, 593;  exborttttions  to  immediate 
effort  for  the  poor,  593-602;  the  biess- 
inp  of  Heaven  apon  the  Outtj&d  States 
a  stronf  Incentive  to  charity,  595,  596; 
tho  tmgrateful  steward  i  a  parable,  596- 
598;  the  rescue  at  Lucknow;  an  illu^- 
tratiou,  599-602;  obligation*  of  charity 
to  commerce,  II,  30if,  311,  312,  520, 
521,  538;  duty  of  affording  ahl  to  the 
poor,  533,  537-539,  553;  charity  to  be 
directed  by  intelli^nce,6l4;  duu-itable 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  IU.489. 

VharilaMf  lyociel^^  the  Irish,  Speech  at 
the  public  dinner  of  the,  1 7th  Juue,  1837, 
IL  191-195, 

Charitutde  Socidp,  tlie  Scots*,  Remarks 
at  tho  poblic  dmner  of  the,  30th  Nov,, 
1839,  11.374-378. 

CcAfiLEMACiNE,  tbc  pupil  flnd  friend  of 
AJcnin,  L  407 ;  his  desolating  con- 
quests, L  51. 

CiLASLES,  tho  Archduke,  defeated  by 
Napoleon  I*  in  tho  campaign  of  1797, 
L  506, 

Chaelbs  1.,  King  of  England,  forbids 
emigratioa  of  republicans  to  New  Eng- 
land, IL  121  ;  illegal  impositions  of, 
4B^ ;  civil  war  in  the  reign  of,  559 ; 
means  by  which  liis  downfall  might 
hare  been  averted,  II^  119  ;  his  last 
seniiment«  respectingthe  political  rights 
of  the  people,  314  ;  hia  atieroptfl  at 
Oriental  despotism,  315 ;  two  of  his 

judges  take  refuge  in  Had  ley,  Hoissar 
clmsetts,  I*  650  ;  referred  to,  H.  426  ; 
UL  305,  308. 

CuABLEB  IL,  King  of  England, his  eadle 
and  his  Restoration,^  IL  376 ;  naiinea. 
Cape  Ann,  114  ;  pleased  with  the  pine- 
tree  coinage  of  New  England,  12S; 
referred  to,  377* 

Charles  II.,  King  of  ipain,  and  the 
War  of  the  Sncccssion*  1.  1 25, 

CHAJii.ea  HI.,  King  of  Spain,  his  aid  to 
America  in  the  Herolution,  L  481 . 

Cmarleb  V-,  Empror  of  Germatiy,  \m 
divine  right  a  fiction,  L  604 ;  wara 
caused  by  his  ambition,  125. 

C»4itLi£s  '\a,,  Emperoi  of  Germanyi 
and  his  will,  L  125. 
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CtLkUhV^H  X.,  his  unpro6tiiblo  twenty 
ycATS*  liauishmcnt^  hitt  folly,  tttid  his 
f)t(^ht,  I.  517;  fatuity  of  liis  riiiabtcrs, 
517;  his  couKi>)tenryt  S18  ;  his  cnm- 
mcBt  on  the  poUti«ii  life  of  lAfujette, 
517  ;   referred  to,  257. 

COARLES  Ei>w^ARD,  »omc  of  his  adhc- 
rents  (1745)  settle  in  America^  HI.  208, 

Charics  /f/j»er explored  by  Cuptiiin  South- 
coat,  Ilogcr  Clap,  and  others,  III.  310 ; 
named  h^  Prince  Charle.*?,  I.  220 ;  the 
month  ot,  fonmcrly  A  cicnenil  rendez- 
vous for  the  lodinns,  U.  115;  united 
with  th«  Nt'ponsct  River,  183  ;  refem-t! 
to,L225,23lj  U.  134, 135;  lil.tlll, 
317, 

Char letton.  South  Carolina,  procession  in, 
in  1788  ;  IL  88  ;  petitions  CooK^retts  for 
the  im|iosition  of  a  tariff  io  1 789,  IL  89 ; 
referred  to,  164;   II L  56S- 

Chartegiown,  M»issftchu.setts,  foundation 
of,  laid  in  1628, 1.  223  ;  named  in  1029, 
Sfi6 ;  settled  with  tlio  c«>ns^ent  of  the  In- 
dians. 238;  gettlcmcnt  of,  171,  2^10; 
mortality  of  tJie  mittlers  of,  231,244, 
243 ;  Bufterinj^s  of  tlie  tirst  tiettlers  nt, 
II.  328;  arrival  of  Guv.  Winthrop 
at,  in  1530,  i.  215;  tax  puid  by,  in 
lft33;  III.  ai4;  Mar^raret  Junes' exe- 
cuted ai.foT  vvitchcmft,  in  lti48,  II.  129, 
133 ;  ilie  advanced  post  of  the?  conti- 
nent, in  177&,  165;  battle  of,  in  1775, 
L  163,  394.  563.  566;  II.  169,  205, 
308,30^,310,598;  imtriotic  Bacrificea 
of  tlio  people  of,  I,  164 ;  excellent 
condition  oi  thi^  State *a  Pnaon  at,  in 
1837,  II,  197,  200;  obligation  of  Har- 
vard University  to,  11,  310;  Richard 
Frothingliam,  Jr.'s,  accnnite  and  ju- 
dicious History  of,  I.  183;  IL  139; 
Budiny:ion's  History  of  the  First  Cluirch 
of,  11.  138 ;  refem'd  to,  L  82,  83,  93. 
103,  172,  550,  551 ;  IL  137,  144 ;  IlL 
337|  568 ;  The  Seventeenth  of  June  at, 
a  Speech,  1 7th  June,  1836,  outhc  Anni- 
veraiixy  of  die  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
n.  164-168. 

Chartestown  Lifceiim^  Addix^^ss  delivered 
before  the,  28th  June,  1830,  the  anniver- 
sary of  Governor  Winthrop*8  arrival, 
I.  215-245  ;  IL  47,  n.,  65;  Lecture  oti 
tlio  Working  Ml't/s  Part  v,  deli  vitrei  I  bo- 
fore  the,  OetoluT,  1830,  1  28;i-^06t 

Chart ti'  of  Mui/mchtst!t/^\  vitilaiiotiB  of  the, 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1774,  L 
5:i3,  534. 

Quirters  of  Qdoinsta,  tendency  of,  IL 
469. 

C^arLf,  accuracy  of,  in  modem  days,  111. 
312,313. 

ChatelAub&iakp,  FBAN901B  Aug  uiT£^ 


Vicomtc  de,  on  a  representative  re- 
public, L  162  ;  in  his  prosperity,  ac* 
kuowledgca  tbe  aid  he  hafl  received 
from  the  Royal  Literary  Fmut,  U.  464, 
465. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  his  gf?niu8  and  cour- 
age, I,  386 ;  engage.4  England  in  the 
Seven  Yean**  War,  386 ;  Cowjkt's  ea- 
Ioj2:yon,382 ;  his  acceptiUK\u>f  a  peerage, 
515;  his  prohitntion  of  the  mannfsicture 
of  nails  in  America,  II.  84  ;  hi?  calotn^ 
on  Benjamin  Fninklin  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  1,  322 ;  his  testimony  to  the  wis- 
dom and  eloquence  of  the  addresses, 
debates,  etc,  of  the  Revolutiomiry  pa- 
triots, 108;  his  vindication  of  the  riglits 
of  America.  I.  64.  75,  383, 396, 565 ;  IL 
4B9,  490,  655,  657,658  ;  III.  330,  386; 
declares  tliat  none  of  his  blood  should 
be  shed  in  the  detested  cause,  1.  75. 

Chfitsworihf  EL:)7>tian  wlieat,  from  mum- 
mies, fftowhi)^  at,  a  specimen  of  which 
was  sent  to  America  by  Edward  Eve- 
rett, III.  558. 

CHAiTCfcit.  and  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
HL519. 

ChmfiiffnaCf  rorifdl^l  by  Lafayette,  in 
1829,  1.  515;  his  enthusiastic  reception 
in,  515. 

"  CA«i/>  Literahtre"  ends  of.  IL  505. 

Oieem,  of  Great  Britain,  IL  70. 

Cfifinis/ord,  Massachusetts,  attacked  bj 
the  Indians  duriui;  Kin;?  Philip's  War, 
L  645, 657 ;  her  Rcvolutionarv  patriots, 
563, 

Cfuisfa,  Massachnsetta,  the  site  of,  in 

1775,  iLaog. 

Chemists^  importance  of  a  scientific  edu- 
cation to,  111.  370. 

Chtmistrif,  in  the  middle  a^s,  L  248  ; 
not  tau>j;ht  in  the  Americnn  public 
scIkwIs  al)out  1800,  74;  lectures  on,  in 
Boston,  akmt  1813,  by  Dr,  Gorbam, 
IL  380,  n. ;  progress  in,  254,  545; 
it'i  marvellous  transfonnations,  IIL  48  ; 
invcsti^^ations  of,  into  tho  comjtositJon 
of  water,  11,  636 ;  connection  of,  with 
bleuc)nn;j,  print-colorhig,  and  dyeing, 
248,  548,  549 ;  its  imporumc*  Jo  tho 
farmer,  UI.  542,  543,  545.  546;  its 
province  limited,  546  ;  its  recent  dis- 
coveries in  hotimy.  548 ;  its  conncctioti 
with  the  cultiin^  of  the  grape,  and  tlio 
manufacture  of  wine,  548  ;  obligations 
of  manufactnrors  to,  I,  297^19  ;  com- 
pared witli  astronomi'  as  a  candidate 
for  popular  favor.  III.  4S3 ;  fitrtber 
discoveries  in,  anticipated,  1.  617. 

Cherokee  fndian^,  war  of  the  British  Col- 
onies with,  in  1756-63,  1.392;  refer- 
red to,  IIL  643, 
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Cfterry,  tho^  And  tlio  peiich»  inti^cluced 
into  E tiro po  from  the  Bbck  S*a  and 
from  Persia,  in  die  time  of  tho  Roman 
H^^pahlic,  IIL  546. 

Chegfjpmh:  Biijf,  Frencli  force*  ttnitc  in, 
in  1781^1-  47b-  connected  with  DelA- 
waji0  Buy.  262  ;  ti-ftde  of,  U.  U7  ;  re- 
ferreil  tol  ILL  423.  635,  643, 

C/ttss,  macliirio  for  playing,  I.  312. 

ChesteTf  Pcnnpylyftnia,,  Lufiijetff?  rti^its, 
af^qr  the  battle  of  Bnind^'wints  I*  472. 

Chestehfield,  L*>rd,  his  advorwy  of 
tiie  inttodwctiori  of  the  New  Style  in 
England,  III-  123.  124, 

Vfiiaiffo,  II.  369. 

CMvopee  A'lW,  a  etormj  petrel  found 
near,  U.  372, 

Child,  Abijah,  at  the  Battlo  of  Les:- 
ington,  I.  £61 . 

CtttLt>,  Lijftjs,  hie  remarks  At  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Middlesex  S-ocJety  of  Hns- 
hiuidmen  and  Manufurturcts,  a4ih 
September,  1851,  IIL  88, 

Child,  Sir  JosiAri,  his  •*  Dincoanse  of 
Tmdo  *'  citt-d,  II.  S2  ■  his  charat'ter  of 
the  New  En^lnnd  Colonists,  82, 

Childe  Hatijidt  |iopiilaritj  of,  II.  504> 
505  ■  cited,  402, 

Chiidreii,  the  love  of  parents  for,  I.  4iO; 
II.  516;  etfcetg  of  the  tiegle^  of,  by 
tlicir  parentis,  204;  destined  soon  to 
succt-ed  their  parents,  L  40S-412; 
knowledge  acquired  h\\  m  infancy,  11, 
360 ;  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide 
education  for,  227 ;  their  ednration  in 
yoHih  of^en  i>^ectj3  their  welh»re  iti  eter- 
nity, 211 ,  237, 5U9 ;  tlie  studies  of,  should 
bo  aided  by  their  purentSj  602  ;  to  be 
iniftrueted  m  the  tmthj^  of  rehgiob,  345, 
357  J  to  be  instructed  in  morahi,  357 ; 
their  intercourse  with  their  parents, 
342,  355  ;  their  intercourse  with  Ihdr 
school  teachers,  342-^62  ;  fitiflenngs  of, 
from  the  t>Tanny  of  their  teachers,  355, 
356;  duty"  of  obedience  in,  356,  357; 
importance  of  tlieir  baring  cXKid  man* 
nera,  602-fi<H,  { tJee  Eduadion  ^  Pablie 
Schof^s. ) 

Chilij  commerce  of,  with  the  United 
States,  II,  290;  mentilie  expedition 
sent  b^  the  United  States  to,  HI.  430; 
referred  to,  I.  70. 

Chttlicathi.     (See  Watts,  Dr,) 

Chtmnqf9j  1°^  ^^^  diirs  of  Elistabetb^  II, 
2&a. 

Cfiina,  compared  with  Chmtendom,  II, 
671  f  oonditioii  of  ita  inhabitants.  I, 
422 ;  kept  poor  and  hiirburous  by  want 
of  a  good  Government,  II,  77  ;  no  par- 
ties in,  L  570;  art  of  pHntinj^  in,  272; 
climtitc  of,  III,  547 ;  cstijnation  of  ag- 
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riculture  in,  II.  647;  its  natnra!  pro- 
ditetlons,  III.  468;  irmis,  gr^iit^s,  and 
seeds  of,  II.  476  j  trade  of,  with  Europe, 
I.  £63;  war  of,  with  England,  in  1841, 
and  the  effects  of  the  ofticcs  of  the  Brit* 
(sh  physicians  and  surgeons,  IL  44^; 
commerco  of,  with  the  United  States, 
I.  53;  II.  290,  307  i  111,  261 ;  present 
position  of,  231  ;  referred  to,  II.  3&7  ; 
IIL  55,     (See  Oiim^.) 

China  Se^,  I.  5L 

Chinnha  Idwiih,  j^AOO  of  the,  III,  386, 

Chinese,  their  "swam pan,"  and  their  m- 
t^reat  in  Mr.  BabrMige'ps  calculating 
machine ,  IIL  447;  work,  by  one  of 
them,  on  the  geogniphy  and  hi*tot|  of 
foreign  countries,  13;  i?uperstitiouB 
value  which  they  attach  1x>  glnpeng, 
547  ;  their  tipprectation  of  tlie  character 
of  Washington,  13. 

Cboate,  Eurus,  Discourse  and  Speech.- 
CB  of,  II.  138 ;  his  discourse  on  Daniel 
Webster,  at  Dartmouth  College,  IIL 
391 ;  his  Omtion  on  the  4tb  July,  18&3, 
240;  hts  Omtion  before  the  Yoiiltg 
Men's  Democratic  Club,  of  Boston. 
5th  July,  1858,  638,  639,  643,  644;  Ills 
remark  on  the  necessity  of  Union,  647, 

Choltra,  its  existence  tn  Hungan\  how 
accounted  for  by  the  peasantry,  I.  31 5. 

Christendom^  as  contiaseed  with  Mahom- 
etan, Hindoo,  and  Pagan  countries,  II* 
e7!. 

CAWifibn  qffkciim,  iu  imfiortance,  IIL 
360. 

Ch  rktian  benevolence.    { See  Bcji^po^cb.  ) 

ClifiMiim  ehaiitjf  to  the  needy,  duty  of. 
IL  5S3,  £37-539,  553. 

Vhrktmtt  loi^,  its  unfailing  influoQee. 
IIL  184. 

Qtrigiianitif,  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Ev- 
idencea  ol,  IL  413,  415,417  ;  evidencea 
of,  as  taught  in  American  colleges,  500, 
515;  the  evidences  of,  repose  upon 
kiiowled|:e,  I,  630 ;  a  religion  of  rec- 
ord, IL  666 :  contrasted  with  the  my- 
thology of  Greece,  and  tlic  idolatij  of 
Rome,  666;  contrasted  with  the  cfvih- 
xatlon  of  Mahonictan,  Hindoo,  and  Fa- 
gftti  conntHes,  671 ;  diffusion  of,  L 
1 54 ;  the  Greek  tanguaj^c  an  instrument 
In  tho  propagation  of,  IL  463 ;  intrio- 
duction  of,  into  Germany  and  Britain, 
669;  in  Great  Britain,  48;  introduced 
into  America  by  tlie  de&ign  of  Provi- 
dence, I.  636;  "efforts  to  introduce  it 
among  die  American  Indians,  638, 663, 
664;  a  rcaaoniihle  service,  II.  324;  the 
element  to  which  civilised  uatiotis  owe 
much  of  tlieir  vitality,  111.  318;  its  in- 
fiuonce  on  mtemfttional  intercoiuve,  IL 
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452 ;  tlie  influence  of,  on  the  poetry  of 
Dante  jind  Milton,  221-22.'!;  impor- 
tance of  the  inculcation  of  the  princi- 
ples of,  51.*J-518;  evidenws  of  ii  low 
standard  of,  in  the  pw^sent  a^^  514, 
£16 ;  connection  of  mental  culture  with, 
614-518;  the  future  triumpliR  of,  230. 

Christians f  number  of  professing,  in 
1B33,  L  422. 

Christmas,  almost  universally  observed 
bj  Chnstianfl,  III,  585,  586* 

Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Miisjiachu- 
Bcttft,  by  I>n  Young,  II.  HO. 

Chronoiogy,  iipplicjition  of  astronomy  to, 
m.  438. 

Chrojioivetjr,  ingenuity  and  value  of  the, 
L  276 ,  3 1 1 1  4 1 5 ;  IIL  98 ;  t  m  proved  ron- 
Btraction  of  the,  446 ;  referred  to,  399, 
501. 

Chffmometriad  txpeditiona  to  determine 
the  longitude  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
ehn^etta.  III.  430. 

Chrifmnihemttm  €oronarium  of  Sicily,  II. 
401. 

CnuacH,  Cnpt.  Bekja^min,  his  intrepid- 
ity and  militar)'  skill,  I,  649,  658;  de- 
feats Kiuic:  Phihp  at  Mount  Hope,  Aug* 
2, 1676, 1.  658;  his  narrow  escape  in  a 
combat  with  an  Indian  on  the  ice,  667. 

Chitrrh^  the»  for  ages  the  channel  of  the 
charities  of  Christendom,  111.  588  ;  the 
vast  domainsi  eonfcm^tl  upon  it  in  an- 
cient times  by  policy,  superstition,  and 
piety,  enabled  it  to  provide  for  the  poor, 
589 ;  its  influence  in  New  England  in 
early  days,  III.  326. 

(^urch  and  State^  unhappy  union  of, 
under  Con^tantine  and  in  subsequent 
times,  L  56, 

ChnrfJi  of  Entfland,  the,  instruction  in^  iu 
early  times,  II.  315;  under  Henry 
VlCt.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Elizatetli,  Ml,  303,  304 ;  non- 
conformity to^  At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  II.  118,  487;  in  1662  passed  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  II,  5,  6  ;  persecutet 
tho  Puritans,  I.  57,  221,  222,  233; 
veneration  entertained  for  her  by  the 
I  dritani*  who  soutrht  a  home  in  New 
Enprland,  233,  23't  ;  connection  of  the 
Universities  with,  II-  495. 

ChurcA  of  Rome^  \l&  temporal  usurpa- 
tions, and  its  authority  in  relipon  and 
lettcns,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eefonna- 
tion,  I.  604,  605 ;  it;^  corniptions  de- 
nounced by  Wiclif,  Huss.  and  Luther, 
621;  Lord  Bacon  on,  604,  605;  its 
power  diminished,  606 ;  and  Martin 
Luther,  I.  559;  tyranny  of,  II.  628; 
persecutes  the  Protestants  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  L  240;  U.  5;  corrup- 


tion of>  in  Fnmce  about  1789, 1,  629; 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of 
the  Bible,  605  ;  considered  as  a  moral 
teacher  throughout  Europe  about  1789, 
629. 

Churches t  increase  of,  in  BoBton  between 
1807  and  1852,  III.  115;  of  Europe, 
grandeur  of  some  of  them,  II.  448. 

Cjcero,  state  of  arts  and  letters  in  the 
time  of,  I,  276,  424;  quotation  from 
his  "Orator,"  425;  his  masters  and 
his  schdoU,  425;  his  works,  how  pre- 
served, XL  670 ;  revival  of  interest  in 
his  works,  III.  300;  the  Latin,  Ins  lan- 
guage, L  30;  his  obligations  to  De- 
mosthenes and  Plato,  25;  the  soul  of 
republican  liberty  produced  in  him  the 
best  specimen  of  a  purely  original 
literntum  which  the  Romans  have 
transmitted  to  u*,25;  his  jienl  for  Hlier- 
ty,40;  eloquence  of,  419;  IIL  310, 300; 
on  education,  II.  34S;  his  natural  ca- 
pacity and  leanied  dii*cipline,  500;  his 
higher  manifestiitions  of  genius,  224,  n. ; 
bis  striking  quotation  fn>m  Aristotle 
on  the  sublime  as[)et'ts  of  nature  and 
the  heavenly  bodies,  III.  463;  a  re- 
markable passage  in  his  "De  NaturA 
Deomm"  cited,  L  252;  his  "Tuscu- 
1  an  Questions"  Hted,  11.  505;  on  the 
pleasun^  to  be  enjoyed  in  agricultural 

fnrsuits,  11L563;  an  planting  trees, 
L  652;  his  remark  respecting  Rome 
and  the  Asiatic  states,  452 ;  on  convivial 
intercourse,  III.  395 ;  hi«  fine  di.stinc- 
tion  between  the  Latin  convivium  and 
the  Greek  st/mfiosium,  395;  a  favorite 
with  J.  Q.  Adams,  II.  589,  590;  J.  Q. 
Adams's  letters  on  the  Orations  of, 
589,  590;  his  closing  scene  compared 
with  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  595. 
(See  Fhto.) 

Cincinnati,  Picture  of,  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake,  1.206;  in  1826,208;  popula- 
tion of  in  1825,  1829.  209;  increase  of 
the  value  of  the  property  of,  between 
1825  and  1829,209;  coruer  stono  of 
the  Observatory  at,  laid  by  J.  Q.  Adams 
in  1843,  II.  586  ;  enthusiastic  reception 
of  J,  Q,  Adams  at,  586 ;  culture  of  the 
grape,  and  man ufac tore  of  wine,  in  it* 
neigh Ixirhood,  IIL  548. 

Cineinnnti,  Society  of,  Edward  Everett 
at  its  meeting  4th  July,  1837,  II. 
271 ;  referred  to,  L  262  ;  ll.  368. 

CiNCiNNATCS,  a  former,  I.  325,445;  HI. 
560;  extent  of  his  farm,  1.446,608; 
his  popularity,  445;  created  dictatar, 
445;  defeats  the  Sabines,  446,  608;  re- 
signs the  dictatorship  and  returns  to 
Mb  farm,  446* 
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•  CiWr«,  Mount,  t£L  581 . 

Circulatiiiff  medium  m  the  XTnited  States, 
n.316/ 

Circumnamffdtion  of  the  qkhcj  tbo  first,  L 
49. 

Circumstant&s  Tiivomble  to  the  Progress 
of  Litemtar©  in  Americftj  an  Oration 
before  the  Sodetj  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
of  Harvard  Co  liege,  26  th  Aiigai?t,  1824, 
I.  9-44. 

Cities,  itoportance  of,  III.  55&;  of 
modem  Greece,  deslgTiated  hy  the  cy- 
press grove,  II,  403 ;  inhiibiftmts  of, 
under  the  feudal  it^rfltem,  I.  62  S  ;  im- 
portant resttlts  of  the  privileges  granted 
to,  II.  30.^ ;  the  walkd,  of  the  middle 
ages,  protected  arts  and  refinement 
from  the  violEnce  of  the  feudal  powcri, 
III.  468 ;  ah^enee  of  large,  in  the  tnn© 
of  the  Revolution,  an  advuntagc  to 
America,  I^  96  ;  of  the  United  Siatea, 
growin;!^  evils  in  the,  III.  557  ;  of  Eu- 
rope, 557  ;  influence  of^  as  compared 
with  thiit  of  the  rural  di^trictB,  III,  556  ; 
crowded  bv  yoting  men,  who  desert 
farms  for,  ll.  650  j  extremes  of  splen- 
dor and  sutfenuiL^j  of  wealth  and  of 
want,  in,  1.423;  IIL  600,  601  ;  life  in, 
less  favorable  than  country  life  to  vir* 
tue  and  hnppinc^ss,  6 56,  557. 

Civilizatidnt  definition  of  the  terra,  I* 
291 ;  the  dawn  of,  624 ;  honors  due  to 
the  fatherfi  of,  II.  247  ;  early  history  of, 
I.  337 ;  Individual  proprietorship  the 
comer  atone  of,  II.  64,  291,  292;  ag^ri- 
culture  the  foundation  of,  I.  444  ;  law 
the  comer  stone  of  modem,  III.  62S  ; 
effects  of,  I,  414-417  ;  iUtistrflted  by  in- 
stances. 414-417  ;  how  promoted,  IL 
415  ;  of  the  Eaitt,  has  reeededt  I.  4:^4  ; 
,  of  ancieui  Greece,  Egypt,  ete.,  424,  425  ; 
causes  of  its  vieisditudej  in  aticient 
times,  426 ;  of  the  itncient  world,  per- 
ished in  the  fail  of  Greece,  1. 427  ;  long 
preserved  in  Greece  by  literature  and 
religion,  428;  of  Asia,  IJ.  662;  of 
Greece,  662;  cxtmordiniiry  character 
of  Greek,  I  625;  ancient,  iti  Great 
Britain,  11,  48 ;  an  apparent  retTOces- 
sion  of,  often  the  prep«iratioTt  for  more 
extensive  reform,  I.  425 ;  three  instru- 
ments of,  in  moflern  timed,  viz.  the 
art  of  jirinting,  representative  govern- 
ment, and  a  pure  aiid  fiptritnal  religion, 
426 ;  tiie  history  of  printing  the  sain- 
mary  of  modern,  IL  249 ;  causes  which 
furthen^d  modem,  L  56  ;  connection  of 
the  grt^at  movements  of  modem,  witii 
the  dist'ovenf'  of  America,  II.  3(>6  ;  duo 
history  of  the  American  Indmtis  a 
standing  evidence  of  the  importanee  of^ 


280;  not  faTombte  to  the  increase  of 
the  North- American  Indiaufl,  I,  384; 
America  designed  as  th*>  abode  of,  636  ; 
tronsfer?^d  to  the  New  World,  IL  493; 
retarded  in  Ameriea  by  the  contentiona 
of  the  Freucli  and  English  t-olonioni  I. 
5S4 1  rapid  development  of,  in  the 
United  States,  lL4y  ;  its  slow  progre«a 
in  continental  En  rope,  49 ;  itrf  dotnaia 
extended  by  the  example  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States,  I.  127;  of 
En;(rnmd  and  the  United  States,  11. 42i; 
modem,  m  advances,  I.  441 ;  modem, 
cat!  it  he  det^troyed  1  11.  432  ;  advan- 
tages of  the  modem  over  the  ancietit 
as  reifards  the  progreM  of  letters,  L  29  j 
modem,  unites  the  famihea  of  men,  II, 
452 ;  aaaurauce  companies,  the  Iruita  of 
modern^  2211 ;  courtesies  to  forei|^  miu- 
istcns,  a  fcfttute  of  modern,  Pref*  vii. ; 
tlie  Itevolution  In  Greece  in  1821,  etc., 
an  important  step  in  its  cxtenaion,  L 
430,  431  ;  prospeetB  of,  in  1833,  431 ; 
tlie  Sandwleh4slauden«  a  wonderiiilL  in- 
stance of,  436 ;  its  rupiil  advanees  in 
Hu^la,433;  its  advimces  in  India,  437, 
43S ;  brilliant  prospt^ts  of,  in  Asia, 
Africa,  etc.,  in  1833,  422,435,436,437, 
438 ;  arts  of  high,  do  not  liouH«*h  In 
the  tropics,  62  ;  connection  of  lettera 
withj  II.  314,  463  j  importance  of  arts 
and,  machinery  to,  I,  284  ;  II.  63-65, 
241 ;  artificial  wntits,  the  fmit  of,  I.  284 ; 
netcfiBary  for  the  development  of  the 
arts  and%icienc€«,  1. 301 ;  connecfion  of 
commerce  with,  II.  304^07  ;  III.  467 ; 
liberty  ita  most  precious  tjisasure,  L 
602 ;  in  connection  with  the  attain- 
ments of  man,  II.  212  ;  of  Chriatcndom 
as  eontraated  with  that  of  Maliometau, 
Hindoo,  and  Fajian  fouu tries,  671, 

Cimlisaiion  and  Ediit^atim^  a  S^Ksech,  7th 
Au^.,  1852,  HL  122-129. 

Vtviltsed  mid  samae  life,  contrasted,  IL 
241-244. 

Civii  tpffrnmentSj  a  Hi  vine  ordinan<%, 
m.  344. 

Qml  War  in  Efi^hnd,  under  Cromwell, 
II,  n  8 ;  how  it  might  have  been  averred, 
U3-m.  [Em  Charles  I.;  Cbou- 
WEtL,  Qlivkb;  England;  Grmt  Brit- 
ain.) 

Clap,  Nathaniel,  of  Newport,  K.  L, 
Bkhop  Berkeley's  acconnt  of  hi  a  Ten- 
erahle  appeanmce,  III.  322. 

Clae',  Noah,  his  letter  4th  Jan, ^  1792, 
m.3l7. 

Clap,  Roger*  hh  Memoir,  IIL  310, 
3U,  312,  .'Jiil,  322  •  his  acc^tim  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Dorchester  emigrants, 
nl,     310^    321  ;    etmnent     leipocta- 
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bilHy  of  some  of  his  descetniauts,  321, 
322. 

Ci^F,  Thomas,  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, III.  322. 

Clapp,  Mifej*  LucT^  IIL  322. 

ClaEENDON,  Lord,  his  *'  History  of  th© 
Rebellion"  cited,  II.  121. 

Clark,  llev,  Jonas,  of  Lexinj^ton,  liis 
able  advoeaey  of  the  ri^^hia  of  the  colo- 
nies by  pen  and  voice,  I.  5.36 ;  his 
learning,  picty^  and  nisoIntioHj  537| 
656 ;  coniiettcd,  bv  marriajie,  with  the 
family  of  John  Haiicock,  537  ;  General 
Warren's  prediction  to,  15th  April, 
1776,  548  ;  Joho  Hancock  and  Samtiel 
Adanm  take  refugo  in  his  house,  in 
1775,  S4,  542  ;  guard  at  hie  hoiis©^  18th 
April,  1775,  I.  86,  549,  651 ;  wilne«ge8 
thu  battle  of  Lexington  from  the  door 
of  his  dwelling,  and  writes  an  account 
of  it,  537. 

Clark,  Thomas,  refused  to  persecute 
the  Quakers,  III.  .127. 

Ct.AnKK,  Adam,  killed  at  Bloody  Brook, 
L  670. 

Ci*ARKB,  Edwabd  Danish  hii  Travels 
in  Russia  cited,  L  449. 

Ctassical  nnd  mathmnalical  stitdks^  coni' 
pared,  11,  508-513.  (See  Lawjtuu^es, 
learned,) 

Qat/,  of  the  United  States,  I.  265, 

Clat,  Henry,  one  of  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  hia  country*  I.  .14;  his 
Speech  on  Internal  Imurovement,  35  ; 
Gotnmifiiiioner  for  the  United  States  at 
Ghent,  11.  575,  576 ;  his  ability  as  a  de- 
bater, ni.  252  ;  hfa  love  of  aj^ culture, 
562  ;  his  farm  at  Ashland  in  1829,  563. 

Clavbrook,  R.  a.,  IU.  620. 

Claude  Gel^e,  his  landscapes,  UL566. 

Claudius,  the  emperor.  111.  581. 

Qeopatra's  Need/e,  IL  404. 

Qem^ra,  considered  ft  gr&ot  triumph 
or  art.  II.  636. 

Ciergjiy  essential  to  a  state  of  civiliacd 
society,  1. 301 ;  natural  aptitude  for  the 
profession  of  the,  will  not  a'nder  un- 
neoesgatT  special  preparation  for  it,  II. 
S45 ;  a  flrst-rate  member  of  the,  rarely 
met  widi,  350  j  hinguiiges  which  should 
be  fltndied  by  the,  504,  505,  r>2l  ;  im- 
portance of  a  learned  and  faithful,  665  ; 
inflaence  of  the,  II.  341  ;  the  dnty  of 
tlie,  to  promote  peace  and  good-will 
among  men,  473 ;  busy  lives  led  by 
tha,  I.  320. 

Clei^nd,  Ohio,  purchase  of  a  tract  in, 
m.  275 ;  referred  to,  n.  149,  368. 

Clxves,  Nathaniel,  wotmded  on  the 
day  of  th©  Battle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

Qimate,  influence  of,  upon  the  prodncts 


of  the  earth,  U,  491 ;  influence  of,  on 
national  dmrncter.  L  11  ;  tropical,  un- 
favorable to  tiio  growth  of  the  arti?  of 
high  civilization,  I.  62  ;  its  influence 
can  he  modified,  III.  90-92;  striking 
tnodification  of  its  influence  iit  Mr. 
Freileric  Tn  dor's  garden  at  Nab  ant, 
91  ;  of  the  west  of  Europe,  II.  438 ;  of 
Great  Britain,  438^  648,  444,  470;  of 
the  United  States,  438. 

Climttioloffiff  investigations  in,  11.  402, 
409,  413. 

Clintoit,  De  Witt,  Governor  of  Neir 
York,  the  Erie  Canal  an  enduring  mon- 
ument to  his  memory,  IIL  210,  537. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  at  Bunker  Hill, 
III.  9 ;  apprehends  an  attack  on  New 
York,  in  1781,  L  478. 

ClintonmUe,  Massucbusetts,  history  of 
the  formation  of,  II.  67,  68. 

Qipstone,  tlie  Duke  of  Port  I  fund's  iamona 
waier  meadows  at.  III.  544. 

Clive,  Colonel,  in  America,  EL  472. 

Clive,  E.  F.,  IL47L 

Clive,  Lord  Robert,  Tictories  of,  m. 
337, 

Ctockf  the,  an  impressive  monitor,  IL 
252  ;  pensive  reflections  induced  in  the 
mind  of  the  traveller  by  its  voice,  252. 

Clock,  the  electric,  111.  34.  ( See  Aitrm' 
am)/, } 

Clothing  of  the  bodtf,  care  bestowed  on, 
II,  275 ;  furnished  by  agriculture,  1. 
444;  variety  of,  produced  by  civilisa- 
tion, 416;  in  England,  in  ea!rly  times, 
made  principally"  of  leather,  Lt.  299; 
how  prepared  by  the  American  Indian, 
and  how  by  the  civilized  man,  IL  244 ; 
cost  of,  reduced  by  the  improvements 
ill  machinerv,  L  311  ;  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  II.  73,  298,391,445,. 
446  ;  m  ana  foe  tared  in  Great  Britain, 
compai-cd  with  that  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  446 ;  want  of,  in  the 
Aincriean  Revolutioimry  army,  7C; 
high  price  of,  during  the  American  war 
of  1S12,  76;  should  be  manufactured 
at  home,  76 ;  duties  on  clothes  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  1814 
to  1830,  76. 

Clouds,  and  the  rising  vapor?,  II.  476. 

Clover,  of  Afghanistan,  II.  476, 

CoacJi  lace,  power  loom  for  weaving,  11 
67. 

CoaJ,  im]K}rtance  of,  In  the  housohoM, 
Ul.  501 ;  importance  of,  na  an  article 
of  commerce,  11.  29;  of  the  United 
States,  I.  265  ;  mining  of,  rendered  an 
easy  task  by  machinery,  IT.  248 ;  strata 
of,  426 ;  polcontotogical  researches  in. 
209. 
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€q^s^  Surtiey  of  the  United  Btates,  il 
preat  work,  III.  430.  44K  (See  BacSI, 
Al£i;akder  Dali.48.) 

Cockitiiale  Ltike,  III.  295. 

CocK£R:,  Edward,  him  Arithmedc  stud- 
ted  by  FmrikliTi,  II.  21. 

Cocoa,  the  mdigcnoua  growth  of  Am<?ricfl, 
111  546. 

Corfe*,  often  long  perpstuate  the  spirit  of 
an  indiridual  lawgiver  or  reformor,  I. 
M. 

Coi>MAN,  TteT.  JoHNj  D.  D.,  of  Dorches- 
ter, m.  32&. 

Cqffke,  first  known  in  Western  Europe 
about  1650,  III.  546;  efteet  of,  on 
sociui  liffairs.  I*  274 ;  import  of,  into 
the  United  States,  II.  290. 

C008WELL,  Joseph  G.,  LL.  D.,  Ed- 
ward Everett's  visits  to  him  at  Bcnind 
Hill.  m.  146. 

C^hfMon,  in.  398, 

C^mape  in  New  England,  in  early  time^, 
II.  r  il.^,  12G-128, 

Cotnx  and  rned&tf  in  the  MudeniQB  at 
Fbi-ent-e,  IIL  450, 

CotT,  Mr. J  of  Connecticut,  O.  93* 

CoKBt  Sir  Edward,  his  knowledge  of 
law,  IL  320  ;  deprecates  the  di^pkfisnrQ 
of  Jamea,  I.  331  ^  his  Coiomentary  on 
Magna  Charta  reprinted  in  the  New 
England  Cotirant  in  1722,  II.  27. 

CoKK ,  Mr.  TnoM Ag .  ( See  Le  1  cestrb, 
Lord.) 

Colbert*  Joioi  Baptist,  the  Miasia- 
g^ippi  r^r  a  short  tirue  called  by^  his 
name,  III.  487,  48S  ;  €O0trastcd  'with 
Locivoi}*,  488. 

Ci^d  tt^ieff  Franklin's  cure  fbr  %  fever, 
II.  34. 

Cole,  Ggorc^e,  killed  at  Bloody  Brook, 
I.  670. 

Got€*s  HiU,  at  Plymouth,  IIL  595. 

aj%cs,  preparation  for,  II.  285,  502 ; 
value  of  the  education  acquired  in,  I- 
318  ;  IL  551,  552,  597,  625  ;  IIL  495  ; 
importance  of,  ns  compared  with  Public 
Schools,  U.  sm,  361,  597,  608,  J>09, 
618;  some  erroneous  ohjectiouB  against, 
stated  and  con^^idered,  III.  499''522 ; 
tho  great  object  of.  498  ;  too  many 
branches  of  education  in,  II.  592  ;  im- 
portauL^e  of  physical  education  in,  497 ; 
importance  of  careful  superrisiom  of 
the  Etodents  of,  543  ;  injstances  of  re- 
markftblo  economy  in  student!*  of,  561 ; 
large  number  of,  in  the  United  States, 
L  6(MJ ;  advantage's  and  pleasures  of 
celebrutions  in,  405,  406,  599,  60Q ; 
IIL  112,  121.  (Seo  Umvffmt^  Edma- 
fion.  j 

fMkgt^t  Speech  on  Aid  to  the,  Feb.  l^t, 


1848,  n,  540-554;  Seeood  Speech  on 
FeK  7,  1849,805-629. 

Colleffiate  education.  {BEaCollfg&;  Uni* 
i^^rm't^  education. ) 

Collins,  AsTHOirr,  hh  works  perused 
by  Franklin  when  a  youth,  U.  20, 

Colli  KB,  John,  a  youthful  friend  of 
Franklin,  contends' against  the  iniel- 
lecttiul  ability  of  females,  IL  16,17; 
helps  Franklin  to  escape  to  New  York, 
31  ;  nware  of  Franklin's  residence  in 
PhUfti^elphia,  37. 

Coi.LiiJS,  William,  his  Ode  (H^^li 
quoted,  L  39S. 

Collin  son,  Peter,  prevents  philosoph- 
ical instraraents  to  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  L254  ;  sends  philosoplii- 
cal  apparatu:a  to  Benjamin  Franklinr 

II,  428. 

Colman,  Rev.  H^het,  hk  aj^icultural 
fiurvcy  of  MflBSiichusett*,  111.  149 ; 
studies  the  agriealture  of  England,  II. 
476,  477  J  his  in  teres  tini,'^  vol  tunes  on 
Europcau  Agricoltnre,  lU,  150,  544. 

Colombia^  the  republic  of,  I.  70, 

Qdonial  depennfenciVj  in  various  parta  of 
the  world,  IIL  346 ;  law  of  progress 
in,  I.  IL 

Colmual  dependency,  aan  it  be  permanent ! 

III.  19. 

Cofoniat  G&mnimentj  ineon^Gtous  with 
ConBtitutional  liberty,  I.  530,  531  ; 
naturally  soeceeded  by  independence, 
1 05 ;  iu  America,  checks  the  enterprise 
of  the  nortlicni  settlements,  IL  53,  54^ 
56,  S7 ;  in  Ma^.^iKhuftetts,  its  oppres- 
sions* hastened  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, III.  293,  (See  British  Govern- 
trtcnt. ) 

Colonial  S^st^n^  restraints  of  industry 
under  the,  II,  94  ;  of  England,  one  of 
military  force,  161. 

Cdonif^y  sale  of  distant,  an  anomaly  in 
a  free  stole,  II.  489 ;  tendency  of  ehar- 
ters  of,  489;  of  ancient  tiinc!*,  424, 
425 ,-  penal,  of  England,  1 98 ;  of  Great 
Britain,  land  in  the,  444. 

C^onhation  and  Ctviii^saitm  of  Africa,  11 
SpeecJi  at  tiie  Annual  Mticting  of  tb© 
Colomxation  Bodetv,  16th  Jan.,  1832, 
L  329-343. 

CWaHi'ariion  of  Ajrioif  a  Speech  at  the 
Aminal  Meeting  of  the  Colonisation 
Society,  ISth  Jan.,  1853.  UI.  167*185, 

Colonisation  of  AJricar^  the  only  bojw  for 
the  BuppreAsiou  of  the  slave-trade,  t. 
334,  336  ;  success  of,  in  the  colonies  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  334  i  eAect 
of  Fran<?iJ,  Great  BHtain,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Unifcod  States  engaginjf 
in,  340,  343 ;    a  duty  of   the    colored 
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populaticm  of  the  United  States^  341 ;  a 
no  me  enterpri86|  541 ;  incentive  to,  358- 
343. 

ColonizeUion  of  America,  importance  of, 
IIL  299. 

Colonization  of  New  Enghmd,  nothing  in 
tho  history  of  Phcuiiiiian,  Grecian,  or 
Roman  colonization  to  compare  with 
th<3,  I.  46. 

CfJonizatiOfi  Sbcirfy,  foanded  upon  ftgje>at 
political  ftnd  moml  necessity,  III.  168  ; 
ffTOundllcss  prfjndiccs  [ipiinst,  169,  170. 

(Sdomd  patriots  of  the  Rca  ohition,  1. 102, 
562. 

Coicfiid  populatiim  in  the  United  States, 
L  330 ;  Chief  Juglico  Marsliall's  >ncws 
of,  »130 ;  dnty  incumbent  on  civilized 
nutions  to  promote  the  civilisuition  of 
Africa  by  means  of  tlie,  341 ;  in  Jlossa- 
ohusetts'  tpnornnce,  poverty,  and  crime 
of,  330  J  not  naturally  more  prone  to 
crime  than  whiter,  330. 

Colored  race.  { See  Africa ;  Cohm'sation 
Society. } 

Colorimi,  importance  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of,  1. 248 ;  in  painting,  facility 
in,  298. 

Coior-priftting,  ohliirntions  of,  to  chemis- 
try, L  297  ;"  II.  619. 

C(h*s  rfjyolver,  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Jvoodon  Exhibition  of  1851,  lU.  473. 

Cdmnhtad,  The,  by  Barlow^  11.  155. 

Coiumhia  River,  Ca}>t,  Gray  pilots  Capt. 
Vaneonver  into  tbe^  1,  264. 

CoLUMiJDs,  Christopher,  bis  hnmhlo 
oriijin,  I.  321  ;  in  his  youth  a  mariniT, 
155;  II.  4.35;  begs  his  bread  at  the 
IfEite  of  a  convent,  I.  155  ;  III.  223, 321 ; 
the  sphericity  of  the  earth  tlie  leading 
idea  iti  his  discovery  of  America^  L 
251,  321,  620  ;  IL  361  ;  bis  thorough 
acquaiatance  with  the  ustronomical 
sdeoce  of  his  day,  IIL  439  ;  his  faith  in 
hill  j^rettt  cnter]>riae,  I.  559  ;  liis  desire 
to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Infi- 
del, 170;  Ilia  effbrts  to  create  an  inter- 
Ctit  in  his  enterprise,  111- 195-197  ;  re* 
vealB  hiB  plane  to  the  sovereigtifl  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  I.  156  ;  corapared 
with  Ferdinand  and  Liabella,  IL  362  ; 
his  project  pronounced  futile  by  the 
learned  ineo  and  the  myal  pilotii,  de- 
clart^d  a  hcrej^v  by  rho  pricsthoodj  and 
derided  by  tlio  '  vuli.:ar,  I.  156  ;  his 
wretched  eq,uipmcnt,  49 ;  11L197J  re- 
mark of  Daniel  Webster  relative  to  his 
sailing  fh>in  Palos,  II.  540 ;  romantic 
interest  of  his  enterprise.  III.  198  ;  dis- 
courag^ments  of  his  voyage,  198;  hh 
trials,  his  per&everance,  and  his  td- 
omph,   L  156,  167,  224  J   11.213;  III. 


301 ;  beholds  the  shores  of  San  Salyft- 
dor,  452 ;  his  charter  of  jxiasession, 
1 99  ;  ungrateful  treatment  of,  by  Spain ; 
he  returns  from  his  third  vovagc  in 
chains,  I.  157,  273  ;  111.335,  452;  his 
chaiui?  iivcngetl,  I.  163 ;  never  appre* 
ciated  the  importance  of  his  discovery, 
273,  621  ■  rpitults  of  his  discovery,  273, 
621;  11.  217,  218,  304,  306,^  307; 
Hobbes  likened  to  him  by  Cowley,  635 ; 
his  dii^coverv  of  America  referred  to,  1 
279  ;  n.  49;  435,  436,  635  ;  lU.  16.  22, 
120,  236,  301,  468,  636,  (See  Ameri- 
ca.) 

'*  Cofumbus"  Essa^t  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  II, 
570. 

Combe,  George,  his  testimonv  to  the 
increase  of  interest  ifi  puhUc  education 
in  England,  11.  315. 

CoMEK,  Jo»t;rH.  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Lexington^  L  5,56,  561,  563. 

Comds,  orbit  of,  IL  636 ;  numbers  of, 
218;  discovered  between  1729  and 
1856,  111.  459  ;  orbits  of  600  to  700 
a^certiuned  in  that  period,  459 ;  dts^ 
covery  of  ten  or  twelve  lelesoopioi 
430 ;  compared  with  the  load-star, 
635, 

Commemoration  of  the  virtue  of  the  de- 
murted»  an  importimt  duty,  IL  1 12.  * 

t'ommaTe^  excellent  description  of,  by 
Abbott   Lawrence,  111.  366 ;    a  Hberril 

frofession,  467—169 ;  Adam  Smith  on, 
L58;  prevailing  errors  concerning, 
as  to  accumulation,  projierty,  C4ipit3U, 
and  credit,  288-312;  origin  of,  289, 
290;  the  daily  talile  furnished  by,  290; 
a  system  of  timtual  aecommodrttion, 
291  ;  iti  dependence  upon  law  and  the 
principle  of  assurance,  292 ;  dependence 
of,  upon  capital,  295,  296 ;  a  new  era 
of,  304  ;  uteam  navigjition  in  connec- 
tion with,  3^04  ;  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful agents  in  shaping  the  de?itinics  of 
the  human  race,  304-307 ;  of  Fhcfnicia, 
as  descrilMKl  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
305 ;  want  of  sufficient  security  of 
property  in  fonner  times  an  obstacle  to 
tlie  growth  of,  305  ;  the  wealtli  acauired 
by,  counterpoises  that  of  the  feudal 
chiefs,  305  ;  obligations  of,  to  the  mag- 
netic needle  and  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  306 ;  obligations  of  religion, 
morals,  charity,  smd  literature  to,  307  ; 
of  Boston,  iflassachusetts,  duties  of, 
with  respect  to  charity,  11.  307,  311, 
312,520,521,528;  its'  rise  and  pro- 
gress, 308-312;  obligations  of  social 
economy  to^  310 ;  the  groat  civilizer  of 
nations,'  die  parent  of  liberty,  of  the 
arts,  and  of  refinement,  III.  362  ;    ita 
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title  to  respect  and  coneidemtion,  467  ; 
its  efficient  agenev  in  the  promotion  of 
civiliz;ilion,  4&7,  468  ;  its  early  histoiy, 
468 ;  .ipcncy  in  the  distribution  of 
Greek  liteniturs ;  its  promotion  of 
civil  and  religioua  liberty  und  repub- 
lican fjovcmmcnt,  468  ;  its  gtnftcndoua 
ngenci«»,  mighty  workg,  iind  vast  re- 
sults, 469  ;  h'on(>mblo  flpirit  in  which  it 
should  be  pursued,  470, 471 ;  its  ioeia.! 
and  beupfiiccnt  in9acnct%  55,  555 ; 
builds  and  peoples  cities,  555 ;  its  in- 
fluence^ on  international  Intercourse,  U, 
452  ;  obli[;rationg  of  sdonce  to,  L  295  ; 
revolutionized  by  ih^  discovery  of  the 
polarit>'  of  the  En  ague  t,  III.  15;  makes 
itself  new  elmnntds,  370 ;  modem,  its 
vast  expansion  chiody  owing  to  the  re- 
sults of  u^tronoraicjil  obt^ervation,  I. 
274;  HL  443,  560"  promoted  by  mil- 
road  comnumictition,  IL  650 ;  111  S3  ; 
^  its  demruidii  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  mcrehunr,  I.  299  ;  obligations  of,  to 
the  principle  of  ii.^aurjincc  iind  to  inter- 
nution^d  law,  II»  292  ;  use  of  borrowed 
capital  in,  303  ;  crisis  of  IBS 7  m,  304  ; 
obligations  of  agriculture  and  miinnfac- 
tures  to,  1.  444  ;  IL  72,  73  j  dependent 
on  agriculture  and  manuftwrturci^,  and, 
in  turn,  also  nei'o*sjuT  to  them,  1.  121, 
122;  ill.  539  i  it*  ^d  to  a^^riculturs, 
543 ;  not  always  so  favonihle  us  agd- 
cultuR.^  to  an  necnmulation  of  property, 
151  ;  oecofiional  interruptions  of  for- 
citcn,  II.  7*1 ;  rights  of  neutral,  572  j 
Adam  Smith  on,  74  ;  of  undent  times, 
I.  445  ;  II*  425  ;  drt'umscribed  in  an- 
cient til  ties  by  the  wuni  of  the  Biariner'Et 
compattSj  I.  152;  forei^Ti,  of  Groat 
Britain,  260,  455  ;  II.  467  ;  ite  vast  ex* 
tension  b?  En^jland  and  the  United 
States,  467  \  111.  467  ;  of  the  Bntish 
colonies,  11,  SOj  of  New  Eofjland  in 
1 660-1 G65,  123,  126;  contention  of, 
between  Greiit  Britutn  nnd  the  United 
States  in  1815,576;  between  Greut 
Britain  iind  America,  445,  446;  of  Eu- 
rope, compared  with  tbat  of  the  United 
States,  "i63 ;  of  the  United  States  im- 
mediate]  V  before  ami  after  die  Revolu- 
tionar>'  iVat,  L  165,  260,  263  \  II.  95, 
388,  3HU  ;  III.  259,  25^,  362,  534.  640; 
its  growth  in  America,  I.  47,  48 ;  II, 
50 ;  spoliations  committed  on  that  of 
the  United  BtAtei  by  Spain,  577 ;  in 
New  England  m  1835, 1.  668  j  of  M*Ui' 
sachuflctrjj  in  1828-^35,  II.  143-153; 
of  the  United  States  in  1S30,74;  of 
the  Uniied  States  in  1858,  III. 
629  ;  prostrated  couditioa  of,  in  105 7^ 
569. 


Commitimi  &f  Cbrrriipfmdtmce  establishefd 
throajjfhoat  the  Colonics,  II,  177» 

Committts  of  Bafft^^  of  Massachusetts, 
patriotic  services  of  the,  1.  81,  85,  102  j 
their  session  at  Wetherbee's  tavern, 
April  tSth^  and  their  narrow  escape, 
85,  550. 

Commtm  affreejttenlj  Burke's  Instance  ofj 
on,  I.  12i. 

Comtfwnlawt  I.  141, 

Commit  sclioois.     (See  PtiMlc  Schi>&la.} 

Commons f  House  of,  in  the  16th  century, 
I,  155. 

Commmwtfdtltt  a  well-constituted,  power- 
ful ODe,  the  ifjButcat  engine  of  moral 
pow^cr  known  to  human  atFiiirSj  I*  129 ; 
blessings  connected  with  it,  129*  (See 
Siatt,) 

Cinnrntftiitrnkh  in  Enffhadf  the  events 
which  farcshfldowed,  11.  499 ;  the  war 
which  preceded,  559;  tlie  duiracteria- 
tit^  of,  223 ;  successively  oppressivep 
hateful,  and  contemptible,  L  242 ; 
treatment  of  tho  opposite  party  by  the 
cbic^fs  of,  compared  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  ^41  ; 
vigor  of  its  political  machincrj%  242 ; 
the  great  m  tn  of,  11.  330  ^  the  literature 
of,  215  ;  litci-ary  style  of  the  advocutes 
of,  L  546  ;  overthrown  by  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II„  242 ;  a  few  of  tlie 
laws  of^  reenacted  at  the  Restoration, 
81- 

Cmnmunicationj  interned,  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  world  seen  in  the  United 
Statei,  n.  369. 

Communicnthn  of  kn&wledge,  t!ie  great 
art  of,  11.  499. 

CummtiniQn  of  the  human  ru<»  in  all 
ages,  L  179,  ISO. 

Commmih/  of  letters,  II.  462,  463,  464|. 
465. 

Compass,  the  Miuiner'i,    (SeojWarittfir'j 

Compiigne,  Lafiiyetttt  advises  Louii  XYL 
to  retire  to,  1. 498. 

Composts  in  ftgHculture,  II.  438, 

CoNA^T,  Daniel,  wounded  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Ijuxington,  I.  563- 

CosA^T,  RotrEK,  removes  to  Capo  Ann, 
and  subsequently  to  Naumkeag,  1. 222 ; 
III.  308,  309.  ( See  Tuorkton,  John 
Wtnoatb.) 

Concord f  Nineteenth  of  Aj)ril  at,  Re- 
marks at  the  celebration  of,  IJth  April, 
1850,  II.  653-663. 

Conmrd,  Mu^oacliusctts,  its  founders,  L 
184;  Its  citizens  slain  or  carried  into 
captivity  by  the  Indians,  74;  drilling 
of  troops  in  the  viduity  of,  in  1774, 
534;    Frovindol  Congress  of  MasiOr 
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choBettB  meets  at,  7th  Oct,,  177i,  1. 79, 
103,  547;  III.  334;  expedition  of  the 
British  to  destroy  the  proTincud  stores 
at,  ISth  and  19th  of  Jnnc,  1775, 
I.  79,  88,  526-563,  566 ;  battle  of,  83, 
88,  89,  94,  98,  99,  100,  397,  563;  il. 
139,  165,  169,  310,  653,  655;  III,  330, 
337,  632;  the  news  of  tlie  tmttio  of, 
how  received  in  Englund,  II.  655,  656; 
Oration  delivered  at,  19th  April,  1825, 
I.  73-102,  557. 
Concord  Eiver,  II.  48, 
CoND.',  Lotris  DB  BouRBOTT,  Princo 
of,  the  night  before  the  liattle  of  Roeroi, 
in,  393  ;  his  battle  with  Turenne  at  the 
Downs,  590. 

Ccmdittons  of  a  Good  School,  Remarks 
at  the  clo^e  of  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Cambridge  High  School,  Aug.  2, 1051, 
III.  72-81. 

Conduct f  propriety  of,  11.  513. 
CoiceaTOGA,     Indian     Chief,     iid  vises 

Union,  IIL  642. 
Confederation,  early,  of  the  Ejiglish  colo- 
nies ill  1754,  I,  385;  failure  of,  SSS, 
366. 

Confederation^  Article*  of,  pecom mended 
hj  Conpi^as,  Ko?,,  1777,  nnd  IJiiAlly 
iidoptL'd  by  all  the  Stjktes,  March,  1781^ 
inftdei|um*y  of,  L  lf»5;  11.  85;  effects 
of,  II.  67  ;'  Ahtindoned,  1787,  L  16h 
Compass  of  natiouif  for  friendly  arhitra- 
tion,  growinjjj  Kcntimcnt  in  favor  of, 
in.  32 ;  an  exeellent  project,  hut  diffi- 
cult  to  he  broutj^ht  iihout,  32;  the 
gronnd^  tipon  wbieb  it  is  urged  apply 
eqnullv  to  the  pi^'^rvation  of  tlie  Amer- 
icjin  tJnion,  32,  33;  Peace  Conven- 
tion of  1 849,  at  Paris,  111.32 ;  of  1850, 
at  Fratikfort  on  the  Main,  32. 
Ctmgrtu  at  Afbautf,  1754.  and  union  of 
the  colonics  proposed  at,  by  Franklin, 
11.41. 

ConffreJiSjContttifTitnl,  delegates  appointed 
to,  at  Salem,  17th  of  June,  1774, 1.  79; 
ftcljotiniment  of  its  session,  80;  meets 
at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  533  ;  II.  560; 
makes  a  levy  on  New  England  for  20,- 
000  men,  I.  534  ;  an  iiugust  body,  469 ; 
in.  24  ;  men  of  jjppcat  ability  among  its 
members  —  Washin^on,  Jefferson,  Ad- 
ams, Franklin,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Sanuiel  Adams,  ete,,  1, 
144,  595;  eWpi**n€0  and  wisdom  of  the 
8tate  papers  of,  11.  658 ;  enloj:i?.ed 
by  Lord  Chatham,  1.  108;  disposition 
or,  as  regarded  separation  from  Eng- 
laod,  564,  565 ;  loyal  tone  of  its  Ad- 
djness  to  the  King,  565;  lopl  ton©  of 
its  Petition  to  the  King^,  Aug:.,  1775, 
B96;  appeal  of,  to  the  Law  of  Nations, 


ni.  24 ;  JonnittU  of,  U.  84, 139  ;  John 

Hancock  suceeeds  Peyton  Randolph 
u  President  of.  May,  1775,  I.  544  ;  me 
non-importaiion  Agreement  of,  IL  84 ; 
in  May,  1776,  invites  the  States  to  es- 
tablish their  separate  government*,  I. 
143;  resolution  in,  of  John  Adams, 
6th  of  May,  1776,  for  the  establishment 
of  independent  systems  of  government, 
and  the  debate  tliereon ,  567  ;  resolutions 
iu,  for  the  assertion  of  Independ- 
ence, offered  7tli  of  June,  1776,  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  seconded  by  John 
Adams,  and  debated,  567  ;  eommittee 
of,  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde[>endenee, 
Ul.  644,  645;  resolntion  of,  a^^serting 
Independence,  passed  2d  of  July,  1776, 
L568;  John  Adnms's  letter' to  his 
wife  on  the  subject,  568,  569  ;  Deelara^ 
tion  of  Independence  formally  adopted 
by,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world,  4th 
of  July,  1776,  569;  confers  the  rank  of 
Major-General  on  Lafayette,  469 ;  ac- 
knowlcdgrnent  by,  of  tlic  services  of 
Lafayette  at  Rhode  Island,  in  1778, 
473;  complimentary  rtaolutions  tn  6Bt> 
vor  of  Laiayette,  and  presentation  of  a 
sword  to  him  on  his  embarkation  for 
France,  in  Jan.,  1779,  474;  resolutions 
of,  in  commendation  of  Liifayette, 
in  1781,480;  is  advised  by  Lafayette 
of  the  treaty  of  i>eace,48l  ;  referred  to, 
107,  140,  141,  386;  IL  385,  660;  Til, 
29,319,320,334,525, 
Congrent^  Promncial.  (See  Provinnaf 
Coftffress  of  MoitmcA  mdta, ) 
Conffreas  of  the  Unitrd  iStaies,  first  meet- 
ing of,  under  the  Constitutbn.  11.  88, 
89  ;  agitation  of  slavery  in,  in  1835-45, 
581-584;  speeches  in,  by  Edward  Ev- 
erett, Vol.  1.  Pref.  v. 
Connecticut,  Sa>«sacns  lays  claim  to,  L 
640;  emigration  from  Dorchester  to, 
1635-36,  316.  .126;  fathers  of.  educated 
at  Ilantard  Col  lege,  405;  contributes  to 
the  support  of  llarvard  College,  405; 
first  church  in,  e&tuldished  by  the  Rev, 
Jolin  Warham,  IIL  316;  treatment  of 
the  Indians  by  the  colonists  of,  1.  663  ; 
population  of,* in  1675,645;  ctmflict  of, 
with  t!ie  Indians  during  King  Phihp*s 
War,  1675,  657  ;  share  of,  in  the  airly 
titmgglea  of  the  Revolution,  IIL  529, 
535,  644  ;  sends  powder  to  Cambridgo 
in  Jimc,  1775,  IL  166;  arrowing  iattrr- 
est  of,  in  public  schools,  IIL  44 ;  school 
fund  in,  11.613;  Yale  College  should  be 
well  supported  by,  613 ;  proceeds  of  pul> 
He  lands  in,  613 ;'  referred  to,  55, 93, 165. 
Connecticut  River,  settlements  on,  at- 
tacked   by  the  Indians   daring  King 
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Philip's  War  in  1675, 1.  73,  641,  649, 
652,  657,  664  ;  U.  207,  230 ;  Indians 
east  of,  114  ;  towns  on,  in  1825, 1.  73 ; 
Queen  of  the  rivers  of  New  England, 
I.  599  ;  II.  364  ;  III.  248,  315  ;  Joel 
Barlow's  apostrophe  to,  II.  155 ;  im- 
portance of.  III.  155  ;  paleontological 
discoveries  on  the  banks  of,  II.  209 ; 
omithichnites  discovered  in  the  old 
red  sandstone  of,  457,  458 :  referred  to, 

I.  385  ;  II.  129,  155,  156  ;  anecdote  of 
a  worthy  clergyman  on,  III.  382,  383 ; 
Valley  of,  an  important  put  of 
Massachusetts,  145 ;   II.  146 ;  for  the 

Sological  and  agricnltnral  sarveys  of 
assachusetts  due  to  it.  III.  149. 

ConquerorSj  monuments  to,  II.  468. 

Conquesty  spirit  of,  II.  425 ;  transitory, 
often  achieved  by  inhabitants  of  tropiou 
climates,  I.  11. 

Conrad,  Robebt  T.,  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, his  Complimentary  Address  to 
Edward  Everett  at  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  5th  of  April,  1856,  III. 
412-416. 

Conscience,  its  office.  III.  516;  freedom 
of,  in  the  United  States,  I.  400,  401 ; 
freedom  of,  how  far  owine  to  the  Puri- 
tans, II.  488.  (See  Pilgrim  Fathers; 
Puritans.)  In  trade,  312;  importance 
of  the  possession  of  a  well-instmcted, 
312. 

Conservative  element,  its  importance.  III. 
119. 

Conservatives  in  England,  m.  226. 

"  Considerations  for  the  Plantation  of 
New  England,"  cited,  I.  227. 

CoNSTANTiNB  the  Great,  takes  the 
Church  under  his  protection,  I.  56 ; 
tears  down  an  arch  of  Trajan  for  sculp- 
tures to  adorn  his  own,  25. 

Constantinople,  capture  of,  by  the  Turks, 
causes  the  dissemination  of  ancient 
Grecian  literature,  1. 154,428;  III.  15, 
16,  299,  300;  precarious  tenure  of  the 
Turks  in,  in  1833, 1.  432 ;  St.  Sophia's 
at,  II.  672 ;  incident  in  the  waters  of, 
in  1800,  III.  625;    plague  at,  in  1834, 

II.  404 ;  newspapers  in,  in  1835,  L  601 ; 
steam-packets  to,  in  1839,  II.  371 ; 
American  legation  at,  its  prosperous 
state  in  1850,111.56;  the  shipnof-war 
George  Washington  arrives  at,  m  1800, 
625 ;  Viminia  honeysuckle  introduced 
into,  by  Lady  Listen,  627 ;  scenery  of 
the  Golden  Horn  of,  249. 

Constitution,  frigate,  built  by  Edmond 

Hartt,  in.  324. 
( Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  compaied 

with  that  of  the  United  States,  U.  429 

(See  Great  Britain,) 
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ConsUtiaion  of  the  United  States,  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  May,  1787,  lor  tiie 
formation  of  the,  L  166;  n.42;  IIL 
264 ;  its  inception  owing  to  Washing 
ton,  58 ;  difficulties  in  the  formation  m, 
L  167 ;  the  first  step  in,  was  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, 1777-81, 166;  fears  of  its  resolt 
felt  by  Patrick  Henry,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
and  others,  166 ;  enacted,  167;  IL570; 
leading  featores  of,  L  167 ;  chief  cause 
of  the  ratffication  of,  II.  88 ;  votes  ot 
four  of  the  States  on,  88 ;  examination 
of,  1. 107-130;  happy  compromises  of, 
119;  establishes  nmresentatton  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  election  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  119;  equality  the 
great  principle  of,  119;  blessings  of, 
122-130;  its  adoption  completed  the 
flreat  revolntionaiy  movement  of  the 
British  colonies,  167;  founded  on 
stable  principles,  IL  181, 182 ;  eflfects 
of  its  adoption  upon  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  ooimtry,  86-88 ;  IIL 
67, 362, 363 :  its  beneficial  influence  on 
individual  fortune  on  its  first  enact- 
ment, 211,  260,269;  effects  of  the 
adoption  of,  upon  European  states — 
France,  Greece,  etc. — and  on  the  Span- 
ish settlements  in  South  America,  XL 
1 67-1 69 ;  importance  of  its  study,  to  the 
yonn^  and  tiie  old,  I.  308;  m.  123; 
amnsmg  instance  d  ignorance  of,  in 
England,  123;  taught  in  the  public 
schooU  of  MassMhnsetts,  IL  600; 
principles  of,  studied  by  foreign  coim- 
tries,  I.  71 ;  Defence  of,  by  John 
Adams,  141;  Justice  StoiVs  "Com- 
mentaries" on,  n.  139;  diffierence  in 
the  interpretation  of  the,  96;  in  peril  in 
1801,578;  "Nullification "the most hn- 
portant  question  which  has  arisen 
imder  the,  L  379;  tme  theonr  of, 
maintained  by  Daniel  Webster  m  his 
reply  to  R  Y.  Hayne,  m.  368, 392, 
393 ;  a  tariff  and,  U.  893 ;  compared 
wiOi  that  of  Great  Britain,  IL  489. 
Corutitvttonal  compacts,  to  be  preferred  to 
bloody  revolutions,  IIL  346. 
Constiiutioiud  government  in  colonies,  L 
530,  531 ;  IL  489. 
Constitutionallaw,  L  141. 
ConstUutional  Ubiaig  of  England,  de- 
fended by  the  Puritans,  IL  487 ;  de- 
fended by  the  American  Bevolntion, 
489;  the  cause  of  its  jprosperitv,58; 
in  Europe,  not  despairea  of  by  Lafey- 
ette  in  the  darkest  hour,  508 ;  efforts 
of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Gennan  states  to  obtain  i^  168;  soil 
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and  cHmatG  ferorable  to,  11.  64d ;  uni- 
TGrsal  diffusion  of,  to  be  labored  for, 
6G3. 

CoMiiiatimifii  rtffhf-s,  the  Rtmj^To  for,  the 
tint  iwrt  of  the  dniina  of  the  Americim 
RevolQtion,  I.  530  j  HI.  18,  2 K 

Constittftions,  Amtncan.  (See  American 
Constitutions. } 

Consul,  the  office  of,  among  the  Romans, 
I.  153. 

Consumption  in  homo  trade  and  in  for- 
eign tmdc  cGnitrusteilj  II.  58,  59. 

CoNTARiNi,  8tgnor,  schedule  of  hiii  ftir- 
niturtMD  U8l,  IL  299, 

Contrmjilati'on  and  stttdtf^  time  devoted 
to,  I.  320, 

Contf^nporary  merits  grudgingly  estimat- 
ed, m.  408. 

Contempt  of  coart,  how  piinlahed  in 
Amenca/in  1722,  IL  26,  43-4ti  j  in 
Englanrt,  45. 

Controversial  spirit,  at  one  time  evinced 
by  Franklin,  but  condemned  hv  him, 
U.  17,  21,22. 

Controtrr»i€St  religious,  IL  415. 

Comfenticn»  for  nominations  to  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States,  III.  6h 

Conxrtx  letiit'S,  known  to  the  ancients,  L 
252. 

Convirts.     (See  Pri»on  Discipiitie.) 

" Convivium "  vetBus  "symposium,"  Ci- 
cero on.  IIL  395,  396, 

Cook,  Captain  Jamej**  his  vovBges,  I. 
264. 

Cook,  Samuel,  killed  the  day  of  the 
Buttle  t)t"  Lcxnif^ton,  I.  563. 

Cooke,  Kr.i8HA»  and  Elbha  Cooke,  Jr., 
1.74, 

CooLiiMiB,  Joseph,  killed  on  the  day  of 
tiie  Battle  of  Lexington,  L  56 :j, 

CoOFEBt  James  Femmork,^  his  bat- 
tailion  of  beg«;nrs  at  Sonviito,  lU.  579 ; 
hia  novels  in  England,  IL  429  j  referred 
to,  in.  179. 

Cooper's  Cr€fl%  Fmnklin  spends  the 
night  at,  in  1723,  IL  35, 

Copernicus,  Nicholas,  his  dystem 
supposed  to  have  been  partially  nnder- 
Btood  by  Pythagoras,  1.  294  ;  retains 
some  of  the  contrivaii{.'e8  of  the  Ptole- 
maic scheme,  fil5;  in  hts  *' De  Kevo- 
lutionibus  Orbium  Ca?ie»ttum,"  appeals 
to  the  discovery  of  America  as  com- 
pleting the  demonstration  of  the  spheri- 
city of  the  earth,  III.  439  ;  Ills  system 
rejected,  449;  his  svstem  not  admitted 
hy  J>ord  Bacon,  {.  235 ;  his  gi-and 
prophecy  veritied  by  Galileo,  III.  452  ; 
knew  not  the  fuil  consequences  of  his 
theory,  I.  U21,  622;  dies  od  the  day 
of  the  publication  of  his  book,  622; 


the  dosing  scene  of  Ms  life,  622,  6S8 ; 
his  system  rejected  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
623 ;  brotight  into  re'pnte'  by  Kepler, 
623 ;  predictH  tJio  discovery  of  the  pho^fl 
of  Venus,  623, 624 ;  his  system  brought 
into  general  repute  by  tlie  invention  of 
the  lelefioope,  453  ;  and  his  discoveries, 
referred  to,  614;  11218.512,614,633, 
634,   635;    Ul.  464,   504.   520.     (See 

CZVNSKI,  JeaK.) 

Copley,  John  Sing  let  ok,  paintiiigi 
of,  II.  460 ;  his  portrait  of  Geneisl 
Warren,  III.  527. 

Oopps'a  UiUf  settlement  at,  about  162S, 
IL  114. 

Cordudity  of  manner ^  the  charm  of,  II 
594. 

Cordilleras,  the,  L  7L 

Corfu,  British  garrison  at,  U.  161  ;  re- 
ferred to,  40  L  402, 

Corinth,  citadel  of,  IL  402  ;  temples  of, 

.  237. 

Cork^  Cove  of,  IL  539, 

Com,  opinion  of  the  ant'ients  of,  11.  647. 

Com  J  Indian,  in  the  United  State«»  it» 
marvellous  reproductive  powers,  HI* 
387 ;  lt8  value  to  man,  II.  384-^388, 
475,  540  ;  the  most  valuable  gold  dug 
ont  of  the  earth,  648,  649  ;  crop  of,  in 
the  United  States,  IIL  389;  how  pre- 
pared tor  food  by  the  American  Indiuns, 
and  how  by  civilized  man,  II.  243; 
referred  to*  444, 

Corn  Imw  of  1842,  in  Great  Britain, 
probiihle  effect  of,  II.  445. 

CoRNEiLLE,  Peter,  the  French  Acade* 
my,  and  Hidiclicu,  L  26  ;  retcrred  to, 
29 ;    m.  496. 

CoitKWALLi&,  Charles,  Marquis,  bis 
operations  in  Virginia,  1. 478 ;  Iub  Bar- 
render  at  Yorktown,  396,  478,  480, 
481. 

CoRTEZ,  his  lust  for  power,  thirst  for 
gold,  and  cruelty  to  tne  imtives,  L  61, 
637. 

Cosmo  de*  Medici,  builds  the  Villa 
Ctireggi  in  1444,  Ilf.  299. 

Co^mo^on^,  curiou'i  theory  of,  entertained 
by  I^epler,  I.  615. 

Co$ta  Rica  boundary,  controvefs^  re^ 
specting,  IIL  202. 

CTo^aTes,  increase  of,  caused  by  milroads. 
IL  650. 

Cotton,  an  iodigcnons  pmiluct  of  AaIa, 
Africa,  and  America,  IL  49  ;  soil  and 
ctimfltc  favorable  to  Uie  growth  of,  49  ; 
antiquity  of  its  use,  49  ;  grow^i  of,  in 
the  United  Stiiteii,  and  exportation  of, 
from  thence,  49,  50 ;  mannincture  of,  in 
the  United  States,  54,  66,  68,  70,  77  ; 
itfi  manufacture,  a  complicated  and  ex* 
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pemive  process,  77,  7& ;  Mr.  Huskisgon 
on  the  munnfticliire  of,  m  England,  78; 
taxed  by  Canfn^ss  in  1789,  91-93; 
manafiuHure  nnd  exportation  of,  from 
the  United  Stiiiesa,  9%  93  ;  liirt  growth 
of,  in,  and  exportation  of,  from  tbe 
United  Suites,  92,  93  ;  duty  on.  In  the 
United  States,  92-94  ;  bucamc  extoQ- 
sively  used  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  III.  !^46  ;  its  home  consumption 
^i^seen  by  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  368 ; 
first  export  of,  fram  the  United  States 
to  Liverpool,  II.  427  ;  increase  of  the 
growth  and  es^ponntion  of,  in  ftod 
from  the  United  States,  437,  428  ;  lit 
&49 ;  average  expottiition  of,  fmm  1818 
to  1830,  IL  73,  74 ;  a  bond  of  union 
between  England  and  America,  4S7  j 
climate  and  soil  stiiled  to,,  I.  !^97  |  IL 
649;  importance  of  its  coltivatiou,  L 
444 1  111  469 ;  large  growth  of,  In 
LouiBjanit,  IL  97 ;  eftcct^  of  the  cul- 
ture of,  in  tlso  Unitcfl  States,  L  261  ; 
cflfoet  of  a  raritTupon  foreign  fabric;*  otij, 
1 1.  393  ;  imiHtJvemente  in  the  uoUure 
of,  103 ;  the  pnce  of,  in  1824  imd  1830, 
101 ;  depression  of,  In  1831,  97  ;  eifet^t 
of,  on  social  affairs,  1.  274,  (See  Cot- 
ton ^in  ,*    Cotton  munu/Q^tttrfn. ) 

Ctittm  gin,  Whitneir's,  effect  of,  npon  the 
culture  and  price  of  cotton,  I.  2S1,  271, 
322;    II.  50,  61,  94,  100;   111.  S5l. 

Ctftt&n  manufuctitre^^  iinportanco  of,  etc, 
L'279,  297,313, 416;  IL  54-66,  68, €5, 
246,  297,  298 ;  obligations  of,  to  m^ 
chinery,  248;  obligations  of,  to  chemis- 
try,  619;  of  Ameri  ca  iis  compiired  with 
tkope  of  Indm,  I.  271  ;  III,  95,  367, 
368,  375  ;  Baint^'s  History  of,  quoted,  , 
IL  246.  (See  also,  Affi^ktom,  Sak- 
tJEL ;  Cott&n  ,■  Ctfffon  ffin ;  Jackson, 
Patrick   T.  ;   LAWS^Nce^  Abbott  ; 

LOWKLL,  PrAJICIS  C.) 

CoTTOx,  Rev.  John,  vicar  of  n  church 
in  Boalon,  lincolnsliirc,  IL  448,486; 
Boston,  in  America,  named  m  hoiior 
of,  448  ;  settles  at  Boston,  III.  315 ;  a 
fellow-laborer  of  John  Kliots  in  the 
translatiou  of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 
language,  a  work  of  tuAti.'hle«s  labor 
and  perseverance,  and  the  most  itnpor* 
tant  in  aboriginal  Ihcnitur^^  IL  116, 
117,  118;  his  letter  rcapecting  the  bat- 
tle of  Cftptftin  Lothrop  with  the  Indians, 
in  1675«  cited,  I.  655 ;  his  inBuenee 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Massachu- 
setts, 240;  his '"Seven  ViaJs,"  cited, 
n.  80,  n, 

OOTTOF,  Hev,  JoBlAH,  luEs  English  and 
Indian  Voeabuliyry,  11.  116,  U7,  llf. 

C^nci7  Bluff's^  n.  150. 


CoiTNT  d'  Aetois,  bis  course  in  the  As- 
sembly of  Notables,  in  1787,  I.  487. 

Counterfeiter,  tlie,  works  hftnler  for  Idii 
di,4hone$t  gains  than  the  honest  cu- 
gmver,  L  28  &, 

QiUHterpan&t^  looms  for  weaving  figored, 
IL  67. 

Chmitry,  veneration  and  love  for  ouo'a, 
a  powerful  element  of  dvil  society,  L 
121  {  to  be  encotirafed,  IIL  35 ;  con- 
sidered as  auxUiaiy  to  education,  IL 
517. 

Countryj  Milton  on  the  bcnntics  of  the, 

II.  499,     (See  Rnmt  Scmtrif.} 
Ckfuntrtf  ^»/e,  n  ftohor  estimate   of,  IIL 

556,  557  ;  mon?  fiivorable  than  city  life 
to  virtue  and  happinesE,  556,  557  ;  cul- 
tivatiot\  of  the  poiI  the  primitive  em- 
ployment of  man,  S57,  558 ;  its  enno- 
bling assodations,  557;,  558. 
tkfttntnf  and   town,  i:x>utrasts    hetweeo, 

III.  145 ;  Cowper^ft  description  of,  145. 
Cmdandy  Russia,  condition  of  the  eeifi 

in,  L  448. 

Cattrt,  influence  of  a,  upon  men  of  lettetl, 
bow  far  to  be  desired,  I,  13,  14 ;  dtttf 
ofa,  IL  319. 

Court  of  Hi\jh  Commimon,  m  described 
hy  Lord  Burleigh,  n.  487. 

Courts  ofjngtic^,  antiquity  of,  in  Eng- 
land, ll.  315- 

Cmirt£jsia  ofU/ef  their  beauty  and  their 
value,  1.  202. 

Courte.^,  extended  to  foreign  tniniatcra, 
the  vfliue  of,  n.  Pref.  vii. 

Coui^iN,  ViCTon,  bis  Report  on  Public 
Instruction  in  Fmssia,  II.  336,  342. 

6W*,  antiqoity  of  the  dotneMication  of 
the,  IL  468;  importance  of,  to  tnutii 
IIL  553,  558;  improve rnent  of  the 
breeds  of,  L  442  ;  IL  438,  444,  648- 

Covcardice,  doing  vn^ong  an  evidence  of^ 
II.  513. 

Cowi,BT,  ABnAHAJl,  Ms  apostrophe  to 
Hobbes,  IL  634,  633, 

Cow  PER,  WitLJAM,  hi^  eulogy  of  Chat- 
ham and  Wolfe  cited,  L  382 ;  bis  de- 
scription of  town  and  country,  Bl.  145; 
on  war,  1.  123. 

€&tcrif*t  African  currency,  II.  125. 

Vracote,  Copemlcua  a  student  at,  UT. 
452. 

Ceapook,  MATTitfrw,  first  Governor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Companv,  1628, 
1.  223,  225  ;  IL  134,  135,  136. ' 

Craik,  Jajues.  M.  D.,  Washington's 
intjtnate  friend  for  many  years,  1.  592 1 
his  accoant  of  Waftliington  *fl  providen- 
tial prcservntion  at  Bmddock  s  Defeat, 
592, 

Cranhar^  maidowt.     {Ee&  Msad&uiB*] 
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Crakck,  Judge  William,  Liw  Reports 

of,  in.  70, 

CiLASsua,  a  high-prtest}  L  56. 

Crawford,  '1  ho  mas,  the  earlier  pro- 
ductions of  his  chjs^el :  Orpheus,  Ganv- 
medc,  Hebe,  III.  618;  his  raaturer  cre- 
atioTLs  :  Bectlioven,  grtJUp  for  the  cjipi- 
tol  At  Wtishmi;:tori,  rntnok  Henry. 
Thoniii?  Jefferjion,  Wiishingtou^  61 B; 
Edward  Everett's  Oration  ivt  the  Dedi- 
cation of  his  equei^triun  statue  of  Wash- 
iniftoii  at  Itirhinond,  Va,,  22d  of  Feb., 
1858,  615-619;  in  Italy,  U.  46K 

CttAWFORD^  William,  hb  report  to  the 
British  povcmmcnt  on  the  peniten- 
tiaries of  the  United  States  objected 
to,  U.  202. 

Crawford,  William  H.,  secrecaiy  of 
the  Trejb^ury  uf  the  United  Stacei,  in- 
Tited  by  J.  (^.  Adams  to  tetam  his  scat 
in  the  eahinet,  II.  593. 

Crmtkm,  re  Section  s  upon  the  vastness 
of,  III.  460,  461 ;  compared  with  the 
■otil  of  man,  462 ;  the  wonders  of,  I. 
632 ;  phj^icalj  moral,  and  iotclleetual, 
begins  with  light,  607. 

Cr^,  victory  of,  II L  336. 

Credit ^  fiilse  views  and  abuse  of,  II.  303, 
504 ;  the  proper  u.^e  and  true  value  of, 
3M;  III.  275;  tinanrial  crisis  of  1837 
partly  owing  lo  abuse  of,  II.  304. 

Vredidity,  its  craving  for  excitement,  II. 
274. 

Qrteh  Indians,  III.  643. 

Cresc&tt,  Turkbh,  effects  of  the  sight  of, 
upon  the  traveller,  II.  402. 

Cff^,  \t»  beauty,  III.  55. 

Crime  ^  its  eon  nee  don  with  ijyno  ranee  and 
poverty,  I.  330,  399 ;  it«  eloHe  eonnee- 
tion  with  intcmpenince,  369;  a  life  of, 
leas  profitable  than  honest  induwtry, 
288,  289.     (Sec  Primn  DiscipUtm.) 

Crimea,  character  of  its  population,  H. 
62;  war  in,  in  1856,  III.  394,  590; 
Florence  Nightiuf^ale  in,  590. 

Crisis,  financial,  of  1837,  IL  304. 

Criticism^  litomry,  a  progresAive  science, 

II.  548,  574 ;  ages  twhind  poetry,  I,  2L 
Critics  of  tho  Alexandrian  school,  1. 61 1 . 
Crocodiles,  specimens  of   petrified,    XL 

209. 

CntfiSLS,  the  House  of,  II.  404. 
Cromwell,   Oliver,    at    Cambridge, 

III.  247  ;  disposed  in  1635  to  emigrate 
to  New  England,  II.  119,  120,  121  ; 
miule  hirn^elf  dictator,  121  ;  his  kind 
feelings  towards  New  England,  122; 
encourages  Now  England  settlers  to 
emigrate  to  Ireland,  12iS;  Navigation 
Art  of  1650  |iiifl.'^ed  under  his  auspices, 
%i\  Addi^iia  of  the  General  Court  of 


Massachusetts  to,  in  1654,  117;  char> 
acter  of  his  noldiers,  L  636 ;  victoiiei 
of,  HL  336 ;  conquers  Jamaica,  IL 
161  ;  fails  to  establish  Constitutional 
liberty,  641  ;  Milton's  superb  flattery 
of,  1. 242 ;  an  equal  repri^sentalion  in  th« 
House  of  Commons  considered  as  one 
of  tlie  exploded  abominations  of,  118; 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  practical 
edocatioQ,  II.  510. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  Protector,  hia 
letter  to  the  Cieneral  Comt  of  Ma8«i^ 
ehuj*etts,  IL  117. 

Crooked  Lake,  II.  l48. 

Crow»  Wayman.  III.  486,  n. 

Croien  Pointy  WaahingtOQ  at,  in  1784, 
n.  153. 

Crkoer,  Mr.,  his  saying,  **  Ditto  to  Mi. 
Burke,"  111.  639, 

Crumpton,  Samuel,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  L  670. 

Crttsades,  the  plea  on  which  they  were 
justified,  III.  201 ;  their  true  character, 

I.  124,  125;  their  motives  and  effect, 
III.  53 ;  injury  inflicted  on  Asia  by 
the,  I.  582  ;  soldiers  in,  bring  the  small- 
pox to  Europe,  582 ;  ardor  with  which 
they  were  conducted,  II.  643;  Colum- 
bus's project  of  new,  1.  156. 

C»UTciiriELrj,  OfiCAR  F.,  III.  620, 
CrystaUtx^raph^^  inoderti  discoveries  in, 

II.  549." 

Cy«i,  expedition  against,  m  1762,  fix>in 
New  England,  lU.  328,  329;  sugar 
imported  from,  into  the  United  States, 
II.  290. 

CuFFEE,  Paul,  Ids  energy  and  force  of 
character,  III.  182. 

CutlfMiift,  battle  of,  I.  159. 

Cultivation  of  the  ml  the  primitive  em- 
pIojTnent  of  raati, — first  in  time,  fiwt 
m  importance,  III.  557. 

Cuftivator,  the  American  machine  so 
called,  III,  551. 

Cumberland,  Earls  of,  reside  at  Skip- 
ton  Castle,  IL  299, 

Cftmberland  liiver,  I.  194. 

Corard,  Mr.j  of  Boston,  his  steamers, 
1L37L 

Curcidio,  the,  injunoits  lo  yegetatiou, 
HI.  550. 

Cttrreut'if,  in  New  England  in  earlr 
timcj*,  IL  123-129;  of  the  Africans,  L 
25 ;  Massachusetts,  Felt*5  History  of, 
139  ;  of  the  United  States,  IlL  638. 

Curtis,  Thomas  B.,  presides  at  a  din- 
ner given  to  Emin  Bev  in  Boston,  UL 
51. 

CtJSHiNO,  JoHH,  a  member  of  the  Gen 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1722, 

n.45. 
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Gushing,  Lieut*-Gov,  Thomas,  Dn 
Johnson's  remark  cojiceinmg,  DJ.  IL 

CusHMAN,  Henrv  W*,  LiiiQtJenant-GoT- 
emor  of  Massachusetts,  his  interest 
in  the  agricalture  of  h&st  Btate,  JH. 
149. 

Cutler,  Dr.  Makas^^m,  sculcmont  of 
Ohio  nnder  his  uu&piL^^,  I.  212,  2 IS,  n. 

Cutter,  S.  L.,  his  valedictory  oddreBS 
at  Cambridge  Hij^^li  School,  35th  Jttlj, 
1850,  III.  45,4<K 

Cutter,  Thomas,  of  Cuptaia  Paj-kor*a 
company  of  Lexington,  L  561 . 

CuviER,  Baron,  his  "discoveries  of  fossil 
remains  of  animal  &  in  the  gypsuTii  quar- 
ries near  Paris^  II.  210;  his  c!ontnhu- 
tions  to  geologictil  st'ience,  which  dates 
from  his  time,  S4@. 

Cypress,  groves  of^  in  Greece,  11.  102, 

(fyprusy  its  beauty,  tQ.  55 ;  destruction 
of,  1. 170. 

Cyrme,  want  of  civiliiftuon  in,  I,  42&, 

Cyropcedia,  Scipio  AfricaouB's  panmUty 
for  the,  II.  .'jOS. 

Cyrus  the  Yoangor,  proved  by  Xeno- 
phon  to  have  betm  an  agriculturist,  111. 
559. 

CzYNSKi,  Jean,  Im  "Kopemilc  et  ses 
Travaux,"  III.  452. 


DachooTy  pyramid  of^  II.  405. 

Daguerreotype  applicable  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt,  II.  4 17  ;  rL^ferred  to, 
m.  34,  501. 

Daland,  BENJAMiN.kiUed  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  1,  563. 

Dale,  Eben,  one  of  the  CKCCUt^rs  of 
the  late  Thomad  Dowse,  III.  492* 

Dalkin,  Mrs.,  her  remarkable  escape 
from  drowning,  11.  135,  136. 

Dallas,  ALEXAjfiiisK  JAMKi,  Jjqm  Re- 
ports of.  III.  70. 

Dana,  Francis,  Chief  Juijtice  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  secretary  of  legation  to 
John  Adams,  II.  566;  mimster  to  St. 
Petersburg,  566,  574. 

Dana,  Kicharp  Hehry,  Jr.,  hia  re- 
mark concerning  Ciilifomia  gold,  HI. 
206;  his  "Two  Years  before,  the 
Mast,"  a  valuable  and  mterestin^ 
work,  206. 

Danab,  her  infant  Fertieus  eompaifd  lo 
sluinl)ering  Amcrtrai  before  her  dlaeor* 
ery.  III.  493. 

Dane,  Nathan,  nuthor  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  L  213. 

DaneSf  the,  storm  DorcheBter,  Euglwdi 
III.  306. 


Danforth,  Rev.  Johw,  of  Dorcheiter, 
England,  III.  318,  326. 

Daniel,  prophecies  of  the  Book  of,  IIL 
156. 

*' Daniel  Wsbsteb  as  a  Man,'*  Re- 
marks on  tlie  Annivereary  of  hi» 
Birthday,  ISih  Jantmry,  1856,  IIL 
3&0-411. 

Damisk  antiquaries,  the  greai  work  of,  IL 
436,  II. 

Dante,  Aliohieri,  htB  intellectual  em- 
pire, I.  31  ;  ejitimation  of,  among  hl» 
countTTmcn,  42  @ ;  at  Florence,  IIL 
450;  ht!^  ofili^suiona  to  Florence,  1.  26  j 
h\s>  de^criptitm  of  Ugolino's  prison,  IL 
538 ;  hb  BuflferingB,  U.  213  ;  the  poetry 
of,  215,  221^  222;  influence  of  Chria- 
tmnity  upon  the  poetry  of,  221 ;  kts 
"Divina  Com  media"  compared  witt 
'*  Paradise  Lo«t/*  222 ;  iulTOduction  of 
hit  own  wrongf)  in  the  "  Divina  Com- 
media,"  222  ;  referred  to,  L  29 ;  IIL 
500,510. 

Danton,  Gborges-JacqueSi  denoanee« 
Lafeyette  at  the  Club  of  the  Jacobini 
June  21,  1791,  L  495, 

Danube^  the,  a  wall  between  nutions,  IL 
662;  referred  to,  111.581. 

Dampers,  royal  troo|)s  encamped  at,  11, 
187 ;  valor  of  its  citiieus  on  the  19th  ol 
April,  1775,  L  5B2,  563;  II.  187,  188; 
monument  to  the  metaotj  of  its  pa- 
triots, I.  562,  563. 

Danvett  Cuttk  Shoto^  2Bih  Septerober, 
18^6,  Remarks  at  the,  U.  18.^190. 

Dampen ^  Speech  at  the  dinner  given  by 
the  citiMns  of,  to  Georigo  Peabody, 
9th  of  October,  1856,  III.  466-^76  ;  io^ 
stilution  founded  at,  by  Mr.  Peabody, 
i74,  475,  476 ;  eenteuQial  anniversary 
of  the  aeparation  of  Danvcpt  from  Sar 
lerai  1 6th  June,  1852,  475  ;  Mr.  Pea- 
body^i  sentiment  mid  donation  on  that 
oeeuion,  476. 

Iktrdanellfjs,  lirst  passed  by  an  Amedcaa 
ship  of  war  in  1800.  IIL  625. 

Dar/our^  the  g^eat  caravan  of,  II.  408 ; 
visitad  by  William  George  Browne 
about  1798,408. 

Ehn'en,  Isthmtts  of,  L  70, 

DARica  opposes  the  invasion  of  Ab\a 
by  Alexander,  IL  305. 

Dark  Atjfs,  arrogantly  so  called,  sonli. 
of  the  works  of,  IIL  519. 

DartjiiKfuth,  Mai&sachti&etta,  btLmed  bj 
King  Philip  in  1675,  L  649. 

Danmttiith  Cb%e,  L  440. 

Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  L  76, 

Dtite.^  the,  its  importance.  111.  540, 

Dauphmy,  JU.  581. 

Davbwpobt,  Apd-,  i^  member  of  the 
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Gononl  Court  oi  Maj^Bachofietts  io 
1722,  11.45. 

Davfbs,  Rev.  Samuel,  in  1755  pre- 
dicts tJio  glory  and  greatness  of  Wash- 
ington, I.  593', 

Davis,  Charles  Acgustus,  his  obitu- 
ary notice  of  Peter  C.  Brooks  in  the 
New  York  **  Commcn  iiil  Advertiser," 
HI.  291. 

Davis,  Captain  Isaac,  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Concord,  I.  89,  557,  563. 

Davis,  John,  oti  the  birth  of  Joho  Q. 
Adams,  XL  560. 

Davis,  Judpc  Joim,  his  edition  of 
Morton's  "Memorial''  cited,  I.  660; 
11.110. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  his  eminence  ua 
a  philor:opher,  I.  304  ;  HI.  600  ;  his 
birth,  education,  stnigsles  nguinst  diffi- 
culties, perseverance,  and  discoveries,  I. 
304,  '1 2  a ;  iirst  aided  by  Count  Eom- 
fonl,  H.  428 ;  his  aee  of  gnlv&nism  in 
chemical  operations,  HI.  456  ;  hia  dis- 
coveries in  galvanic  electricity,  I.  255, 
305  J  discovers  potasj?  ill  in,  305;  his  ser- 
vices in  agricultural  chemistry,  HI. 
542  ;  his  estimate  of  the  volue  of  a  firm 
religious  belief,  1.  305. 

Daw£s,  Judg«;  Thomas,  his  Speech  od 
bebalf  of  Protection,  IL  ICM>, 

Da  WEB,  William,  Hevolutionary  ser- 
vices  of,  I.  82,  83,  66. 

Day  and  night,  recurrcnice  of,  a  vital  con- 
dition of  man's  existence,  HI.  437, 

D'Ayen,  ]>uke,  his  daughter  married 
to  LflLfavette,  I.  462, 

Datfton,  Ohio,  I.  262;   H.  149. 

Dbawe,  Sila»,  sent  commissioner  to 
France,  1776,  and  recalled  in  1777,  II. 
41,  563;  succeeded  in  the  mission  to 
France  by  John  Adams,  563  ;  confers 
witli  Lafayette  respecting  the  intention 
of  the  latter  to  join  the  Americans,  I. 
464, 465  ;  engages  thiit  Lafayett©  shall 
enter  the  American  army  with  the  rank 
of  Major-Gene  rid,  464. 

Deanaiim  /ar/ii,  Mr,  Smith's  system  of 
thorough  druining  applied  to,  II.  438p 
439, 

DsARBOitK,  General  Hknry  A,  S,,  his 
services  in  the  American  RevoIutioQ, 
HI.  7,  249. 

Mit.,  inipn^onmeot  for,  in  MassachuseCts, 
U.  203. 

Dtcember,  Twenty-Second  of,  a  memo- 
rable dav  in  the  Ofrnala  of  America,  I. 
39,  4S, 

D^jnal  jraciion,  real  nature  of  a,  H.  351 , 
352. 

iMclaraiion  0/ Independence,  John  Adams 
dDsiim  the  paasage  of  the,  In  the  fidl  of 


1775^  I.  143;  eonstitotioii  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  it,  HI.  644, 
645 ;  draftetl  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 415 ; 
I.  143  ;  reported  by  Adams  and  JefTer- 
son,  108»  140;  1I,'561  ;  John  Adams, 
the  Colossus  of  debate  on,  1.  143,  144; 
H.  177.  268;  IH,  415;  passed,  IL 
561 ;   first  signed  by  John  Hancodc,  L 

544  ;  how  tirst  make  known  to  La^ 
fayette,  463  ;  who  were  the  parties  to  1 
Itl.  346,  347;  importance  of,  I,  111  ; 
H.  66,  364  ;  IH.  224,  G44.  646 ;  the 
great  principles  of,  I.  52,  111,  122,  530, 

545  ;  Ul.  344,  345,  348  ;  on  tlie  alave* 
trade,  L  331 ;  on  a  standing  army,  IIL 
12  ;  settlement  of  the  West  follows  it, 
n.  51  ;  period  from,  to  1855,  IH.  347 ; 
principles  of,  to  be  ever  zealously  main- 
tained, L  110;  the  original  draft  of, 
should  be  deposited  among  the  archive* 
of  tlic  nation,  10'9;  referred  to,  II. 
579;  IH.  296.  (See  Unikd  Promncet 
of  HolhndA 

'*  DtrJine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire," Gibbon's,  cited,  HI.  428. 

Dcdham  Cattle  Show,  26th  S«pt.,  1849, 
Kcinarks  at  the,  H.  646-652. 

Dedham,  the  settlement  of,  a  Speech,  2 1  St 
Sept,  1836,  H,  180-184;  its  ancienl 
pppnlation  presents  an  admirable  spo- 
cimen  of  the  true  New  England  charac- 
ter, 182,  183;  enterprise  of  its  ancient 
citizens,  183 ;  emigration  from,  to  Deur- 
field,  183;  Revolutionaiy  patriots  of, 
I.  563;  meeting  at,  in  1774,  HL  333; 
referred  to,  315. 

Dfdicatwh  of  Crawford ^s  Washington, 
22d  of  Feb.,  1858,  Remarks  at  the,  m. 
615-619. 

Ikdictiiion  of  the  Public  Library  of  Bos- 
ton, 1st  of  Jan,,  1858,  a  Speech  at  ilie, 
HI.  603-614. 

Deerfjefd,  or  Pokomtacook,  Massachn^ 
sett5,  inhabitctl  by  the  Indians,  H.  1 15  ; 
settlement  of,  L  641 ;  11.183;  alarmed 
by  the  Lidians  in  1675, 1.  645, 649, 652» 
653,  657  ;  united  force  of  the  colonists 
ot,  in  1675*  655;  ravaged  by  the  In- 
diana in  1704,  III.  595 ;  referred  to,  IL 
146. 

Ikerjield,  South,  burial  of  the  killed  at, 
BepUlS,  1675,1656. 

"Z>^^«f«jc  of  the  American  Constittttjomt/' 
by  John  Adams,  its  excellence,  I.  141, 

iMfefiderf  Remarks  at  the  LauncJiof  the, 
28th  July,  1855,  IIL  361-364. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  his  Essay  on  Projects 
read  to  great  advancagehv  Benjamin 
Franklin  when  a  boy,  it  15;  III. 
608. 

Dkokravdo,  Babom,  his  work,   ''nir 
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la  Bicnfiiisaiice  Fuhltqne/'  oommeDded 
and  cited.  III.  58 7^  n. 

Degre^^i  coilegmte,  univeniitiefl  iiujnstly 
accai^oil  of  fixiiipE  sc^ienco  by,  in  stereo- 
type, III.  457  ;    Newron's  tliplotnaj  457 , 

Diinornis  of  New  Zi^jtluDd^  II,  458. 

Delaware  Bay,  ^■onIl*?et^^d  with  Chesa- 
peake Bavv  L  262;  referred  to,  III. 
423. 

Delawtire  Indiaia,  btanchea  of,  H.  257, 
258. 

Ddav?ar€  Niusr,  Williann  Penn  k-nds  on 
the  banka  of  the,  in  1682,  III.  469  ;  L 
262. 

Ddaware,  Stftto  of^its  ijtaation,  lU.  67; 
the  ust?  of  tho  pillorv  and  scourge  in, 
II.  203,  204;  lott^riea  pi^rtnitted  in, 
in.28l. 

Dtdawart  tomfue  and  its  branches,  vocab- 
nlariea  and'translmiona  of/H.  118,  257, 
258 ;  manuscripts  in,  preseutGd  to  the 
Library  of  Harviml  College,  118,  n. 

Delft  Bkven,  John  Robinson  at,  II.  328, 
362 ;  the  rilfrim  Fftfbei^  spend  the 
night  in,  328  ;  departure  of  the  Hlg^n^i 
Fathers  from,  I.  67, 

Ddphi,  I.  431  ;    the  orarje  of^  U.  324. 

Db'  Medio  .  ( Sot*  Cobmo  tt%'  Medici  ; 
Lorenzo  i>e*  Medici  ;  Eoscob,  Wii-* 

LIAM.) 

Democrm^^,  in  ancient  Greece,  1. 12,  426  ; 
m.  228 ;  in  Athene,  I.  24  ;  In  Rome, 
12;  In  the  United  States  of  America^ 
15. 

Democratic  partif  in  thfi  United  Statei, 
origin  of  the,  UI,  267. 

Demostheneb,  a  biborer,  I.  285  ;  his 
obscnre  pi>sition,  II.  213  ;  faia  Btudieaj 
509  ;  his  obligiuions  to  Cicero,  I,  25  ; 
his  appcab  for  Grecian  liberty,  40,  396  ; 
II.  460;  bi^  eloquence*  L  396;  III. 
46,  500,  510;  profoundly  studied  nnd 
exquisitely  wrouj^ht  orations  of,  24; 
the  eloquenc«i  of  the  **  Omtion  for  the 
Crown/*  11.  509  ;  works  of,  how  pre- 
served, 670;  orations  of,  to  Jhs  cnremliy 
studied.  III.  119  ;  revival  of  interest  in 
the  oratioDS  of,  3(M) ;  a  favorite  with 
John  Quincy  Adums,  II.  589 ;  elosing 
scene  of,  pom  pared  with  that  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  595. 

Denham,  Mr,,  employs  Franklin  as  a 
clerk,  II.  39  ;  dies,  40. 

Denmark^  education  in,  in  1835,  L  601. 

Dent,  Mr.,  of  Maryland,  11,  93. 

Depariure  0/  lAf  Pifffrijaf,  17 lb  Sept., 
Remarks  at  the  Anniversary  of,  in 
1849,  IL  639-645. 

Deporhnnif,  gentleness  of,  11.  513. 

Deputies,  House  of,  in  Virginia,  in  1534, 
L  162. 


Db  Rutteb,  Admiral,  iweepi  the  oottst 
of  Africa,  and  expected  on  the  ooaat 
ofNewEiJgland,  UL322. 

Desoabtis,  Ren^,  in.  496. 

Zksert  ofNuhm,  IL  410. 

**  Deserted  Vtlhge*'  of  GoJdsmitli,  de- 
scriptioD  of  the  American  emigraate  ia 
the;iIL208. 

tkspc^mn^  in  Greece,  I.  117,  426;  of 
Kome,  117, 153;  11.213  ;  of  the  Turks 
in  Greece,  428;  In  Russia,  432;  m 
France,  in  the  reigns  of  Lijuis  XI Y. 
and  Louis  XU,,  4 86  ;  in  England,  531 ; 
in  the  Spanish  Eettlements  of  Sonth 
AmerieA,  161  ;  in  colonies,  IL  489; 
feudal.  111.  228 ;  the  feudal  system  a 
check  on,  I.  154;  military,  426,  446, 
&03,  609 ;  avowed  aiter  the  eBtablish- 
ment  of  standing  armies,  154, 155;  de- 
cline of,  in  the  17tli  century,  58. 

Dmpoliwms,  I,  112,  Hi;  extent  of,  amon^ 
the  naticms  of  the  earth,  422 ;  flourish 
in  tropieaJ  climates,  1 1  ;  Oriental,  117  ; 
i|:norance  and  snperstition  the  fouudar 
tion  of,  603,  604,  607 ;  no  parties  in, 
570;  unfavorable  to  letters,  627;  unfflr 
vorable  to  popular  education,  II.  315; 
unfavorable  to  industry  and  the  arts, 
IL  76  ;  III*  628  ;  evils  of,  more  tolerar 
ble  than  those  of  amirchy,  L  400;  fatal 
to  popular  energy  and  enterprise,  II, 
52 ;  unfavorable  to  increase  of  popula.- 
tion,  52;  not  always  unmixed  with 
some  portion  of  practical  liberty,  L 
602 ;  all  despotisms  military  despoti^mj), 
503,  609;  rendered  more  tolerable  by 
the  da©  administrntlon  of  justice.  .101 ; 
effects  of,  upon  knowkd^e,  337  ;  tiud 
an  advantaj^  In  the  mutual  animosity 
of  their  subjects,  199;  overthrown  by  tbv 
division  of  Europe  itito  indepcuilc^n . 
States,  II.  452;  of  modem  Eurojfe 
overthrown  by  France,  L  434, 

B'Ebte,  Cardinal  Ippolito,  his  nppre> 
dation  of  the  beauties  of  the  '*  Orlando 
Furios©/'  I.  26. 

DKSTO0cnES,  Admiral,  naveraea  ©xpe* 
rienced  by  tlie  French  Bquadron  imder, 
1  478. 

Dtiroit,  n.  368. 

DBtrjt-PosTS,  William  Cotmt  de,  at 
the  atege  of  Yorktown,  L  479. 

Dbtens,  Eicha&d,  L  82. 

Devonian  incdbi,  Prof.  Sedgwick  on,  IL 
425,  426. 

Demn^iret  England,  emigration  from^  to 
New  England,  IL  4^16. 

Deveitimi  Importance  of,  II.  516. 

Dew,  WiLWAM,  killed  at  Bloody  Brook, 
L  670. 

Dbwi^T  family,  III.  225 
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DsxTEK,  Hknky,  hh  stutuo  of  General 
Warren  at  Bnnker  Hill,  111.  527. 

Dictionaries,  critiad,  imfjort Alice  of,  II, 
548. 

BiEiiKAU,  John  Harma^^^d,  Baron, 
Lie ut. -Gene ml  in  tlie  French  unnTj 
I.  393  ;  his  scrviros  in  tlie  French  war 
of  1755,  II.  231  ;  wonnded  near  Lake 
Georije,  251. 

Di^cultie^  to  be  ovcrcx>me  by  thoEtc  who 
seek  guccejajn,  IL  367. 

Dinners  to  Thomas  Ekinntf^  16th  and  22d 
Sept.,  1852,  Remarks  ai,  111,  130-143. 

DmwiDDiE,  KouERT.  Govfmor  of 
Virginia,  rles  pat  dies  Geoi]^  Washing- 
ton to  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio, 
I.  586 ;  kttcr  of  Wa^ihington  to,  April 
22j  I7alj>  rcspuctin^  the  triah*  of  liia 
comrnniid,  594,  595. 

Dio  f Jassiits  cited,  I.  172. 

DioifYsiuR,  of  Migneaia,  one  of  Cice- 
n>*a  Tnastcra,  1.  425. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Revolti' 
tion,  I.  483. 

Dipiomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
closely  connected  with  the  comment 
of  theeountry,  III.  51  ;  its  attention  to 
Oriental  lanf,'U!'Ly^cs,  57. 

IHplfjmattj,  iroporuincc  of  an  amicable 
spirit  in  the  biijiiness  of,  11.  l^ref.  vii. 

D4plot}mtistH,  ii^uod  ctiect  of  conrtenics 
extended  to,  IL  Fref.  vi,,  vii.  j  the 
duty  of,  to  cuhivate  relations  of  pence 
between  firtendly  States,  446,  457,  473 ; 
their  mosr  efHcient  coadjutor  the  man 
of  science,  457. 

Directortf,  the  Frcnrh,  overthrown,  I.  507. 

Dincomries,  the  term  coiijiidered,  IL  632- 
637  *  and  invention!*  of  mmlem  times, 
value  of,  270-275  ;  connection  l>etween 
ditJ'erent,  274,  276;  how  made,  251, 
252,  420,  618;  U.  524-526;  some  of 
the  most  important, — the  magnet, 
Pteaiii,  eleririciiy,  prravity,^  III.  519, 
520  ;  should  [*g  critically  analyzed,  and 
their  fdacc  in  gcienco  deteruLincd,  IL 
634,  635 ;  pennanent  influence  of,  I. 
621,  624  ;  further  and  more  important 
ones  to  1x1  anticipated,  sr^t*.  270-275, 
276,  277.  279,  280,  617,  618,  619,  620; 
IL  601,  634,  636;  IIL  8,  89,  445;  re- 
ferred to,  L  305,  311,  318,  319,  325, 
SI  4;  IL  549,  619. 

Dincovrrff,  rij^jht  of,  L  217,  218;  mari- 
time, (See  Commerce;  Maritime  Dis- 
coi'rry ;  Namtfitfion. ) 

Dimcotrrf/  and  Colonization  of  America, 
and  ImtnijL^riition  to  the  LTnited  States, 
a  Lecture,  l8t  of  June,  1853,  111.  195- 
223. 

£H§eoeer^  of  Americat  appe&led  to  by 


Copernicus  ag  completing  the  demoii- 
stration  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
III,  439 ;  evidence  of  the  existeuoe  of 
anotlier  continent,  236:  the  nta'^t  ex- 
traonlinary  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  235 ;  an  all-important  event  in 
the  hisitory  of  liljcrty,  I.  155-157,  165; 
a  marvel  it  did  not  linppen  before,  235; 
uoApicious  raomeTit  of  tlie,  56  ;  llie  time 
and  circumstances  of,  orflered  by  Prov- 
idence, IIL  299 ;  Peter  Martyr  on,  I. 
490  ;  refcrrcd  to,  449. 

Disease  of  the  body,  precautions  against, 
n.  275 ;  epidemic  among  the  Indiana, 
I-  639, 

Diseajses  inn  dent  to  scholars,  II.  408. 

DispuJafioua  ttpiritf  condcnuied  hy  Fnink- 
!in,  11.  17,  22  ;  ut  one  time  cvmced  by 
Franklin,  17,  2L 

Distaff\  the  u.-^e  of  the,  II.  247. 

District  of  Coimnhiti^  abolition  of  slavery 
in,  petitiooed  for  by  the  "Friends*'  in 
Philadelphia,  IL  583. 

Di SHU  ion,     (See  Um'tf^d  Siatex,] 

'*  rHvidf-  and conrpter,*'  the  motto  of  the 
Bria-flh  ministry  with  reganl  to  the 
American  colonics.  I.  139. 

^*  Divina  Comtnedin,"  the,  compared  with 
"  Farad  ise  Lost,"  IL  222  ;  nuide  the 
vehicle  of  Uante'ii  personal  feeling^s, 
222;  much  of  it  mere  satire,  222;  ns- 
ferred  to,  IIL  519. 

"  Divinn  riffht,*'  John  Adams'*  comment 
on,  I.  1 13;  exnmination  of  the  doctrine, 
I.  112-114;  refefxed  to,  604. 

Divine  wisdom^  wonders  of,  III.  226, 227, 

Divinit\f,  as  anciently  taught,  11.  501. 

[Hiusion,  importance  of  the  nile  of,  II 
601. 

l>ot>GE,  JoBiAH,  killed  at  Blood j 
Brook,  L670. 

Dodge,  William,  wounded  tlic  day  of 
the  haitle  of  Ijcxington,  L  563. 

Dodmm^  the  mystic  grove  imd  oracle  of> 
the  cratlle  of  the  raytliologi'  of  Greecse, 
IL  401, 

Doff,  antiquity  of  the  domestication  of 
the,  IL  46ft  ;  valnc  of,  as  the  ally  of  the 
>iheplicrd,  468;  IIL  553;  attachment 
of,  to  mun.  III.  102. 

iMfe  of  (knm,  the,  at  Versailles,  HI. 
383. 

Ihmestie  animals,  importance  of,  in  agri- 
culture,  IIL  552-5.54 ;  antiqaity  of 
their  use  and  companionship,  553,  568  j 
IL  468 ;  valuable  nllies  in  civilization, 
5.53;  iniprovemenlii  of  the  breed*  of, 
553;  further  improvements  to  be  an- 
ticipated, 553 ;  capable  of  attachment 
and  grate fnl  for  good  uiiage,  101 ; 
in  the  dayii  of  Elistitbctb,  II.  2^S;  intsr^ 
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est  felt  m,  in  Bagtand,  &4ii ;  referred  tO| 
43S. 

Jhmmik  dide^  cEiarmg  of  the,  II.  320, 

Domestic  iftxtnomtf^  Id  the  days  of  ElUnt- 
beth,  II.  29*,  *299 ;  amoufi^'^thD  Pilgrini 
Fathers,  333;  referred  to,  11.  208- 

Dongota,  11.409.410. 

Don  Qfiixote,  I.  36. 

Dorchester f  England,  description  of^  HI. 
306  ;  iCB  untiqnity,  306  ;  Burrottnded  by 
Dniidictd  motitidEi  &t  tliis  dnr,  306 ; 
fortificci  by  tho  Romans,  306  ;  ttomun 
amptiitiieulne  att  306 ;  iv  fitroughold  of 
the  Bax^on  kings^  306 ;  attof^kcd  fay  tlie 
Dane,*  and  NanmmB,  306  ;  ermcrration 
from,  to  New  Enghmd  in  1630, 1L436  ; 
'R&r.  John  While,  minister,  and  styled 
the  Patriarch  of,  307;  a  proaperoos  city 
iu  1S55, 111.307. 

Dofdifst^r,  Miissuditi^ette,  in  1630, 1776, 
«rad  1856,  nn  Oration  deliveretl  at  Dor- 
chester 4th  of  July,  1855,  III.  292-354; 
Dr*  Thaddifus  M.  Harris's  History  of, 
232 ;  Itifltury  of,  by  u  itnnmittee  of  tlm 
Antiquarian"  and  "Historical  Soriety  of, 

293  ;  MSS,  and  matcriab  respecttog, 
by  Dr.  T.  W.  Earria,  bj  Mr.  Nahum 
Capcn,  by  Mr.  EJ)eneier  Clttpp,  Jr., 
by  Mrn  Daniel  Denny,  by  Mr.  J. 
Smitli  Boies,  292 ;  plejisurc  experienced 
by  Edward  Everett  in  add  reusing  the 
people  of  Dorchester  4lhof  July,  1855, 

294  ;  bis  rccaLloctionFi  of  Dort'Jieg&ert— 
his  birtlipkcc,  294-296,  34S;  manner 
in  which  the  peopte  of,  desired  to  cele- 
brate thU  day,  293;  great  dianges 
in,  since  1805 ,'2^4;  population  ofj  in 
1830  and  in  1850,  294,  295;  increojo 
of  eJ  lurches  mid  scbooUboii&es  in,  295 ; 
beauty  of  the  seenerv  of,  295 ;  settle- 
ment' of,  296 ;  it&  histoty  ftirnishee 
striking  illnstnitions  luid  instructive 
lessonij  in  tlie  tliree  great  divisions  of 
political  philosophy,  297 ;  yalnftblo 
teachings  of  ita  olil  '*town  recorda/* 
298;  account  of  Doreheflter  in  England, 
for  wbich  it  wai  named,  306, 307  ;  de- 
parture of  the  Dorchester  enugTOnt*  to, 
309 ;  their  long  royage,  312  ;  perils  of 
the  navigation,  313;  their  arrival  in 
New  England,  310;  Dorchester  Melds, 
310;  Dorche-ster  Neek,  311;  first 
called  Maltapan,  311;  oriK:iJUilly  in- 
tended to  be  the  capitnl  of  New  Eng- 
land, 311 ;  Roger  Chip 'is  account  of 
the  Voyage  to,  and  settlement  at,  311 ; 
httrd.sliipB  endnred  by  tlie  first  settlers 
of,  312,  313,  3U  J  it  "prujjpers  notwith- 
Bmnding,314 ;  called  by  Wood,  in  1633, 
"  the  greateet  town  iu  New  England," 
314 ;  eulogized  by  Jobn  Joi^elyn,  314 ; 
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its  former  gec^mphical   extent,  314, 

315 ;  sets  the  example  of  municipal  or- 

gankation,  315  ;  and,  it  is  suppoi^ed^  of 
public  stbooKaiS ;  controvon^y  respect- 
ing the  proposed  emigration  from,  315; 
emigration  from,  in  1635-36,  316; 
harlships  endured  by  the  emigrants  to, 
316  ;  its  agency  in '  the  settlement  of 
Connectictit,  318;  of  South  Cjirolin», 
on  Ashley  River,  —  Dorchester,  318; 
removal  of  tlie  South  Carolina  colony 
to  Mid  way  f  Gwirgia,  319  ;  the  Cveorgia 
colony  represented  in  the  Comineatal 
Conpiresa  at  Philadelphia,  319,  330 ; 
patriotic  seirices  of  its  lathers  and  their 
descendants,  320-327 ;  gets  ready  for 
an  attack  by  De  Ruyter,  322 ;  report  of 
the  state  of  the  battery  of,  by  Roger  Clap, 
322 ;  hajj  ahvaye  preficrve'd  itt  uncicnt 
eharacttir,  326  ;  excellent  influence  of 
its  deii^T-,  and  their  names,  326 ;  in- 
fitances  of  charity  and  tolerance  m,337; 
opposes  statute  respecting  the  Quakers^ 
327 ;  its  part  in  die  political  events^  of  the 
times,  32S ;  expeditions  from,  against 
Louiabourg  in  1745,  32g ;  agtunsl 
Cuba  in  1762,  328,  329  ;  Its  early  advo- 
cacy of  American  rights,  331,  332; 
inatmctions  to  its  tepre-isentatiye,  CoL 
John  Robint^iti,  331 ;  resolves  to  take 
up  anns,  334 ;  its  men  in  the  field,  337 ; 
oi'<'ui>at(on  of  Dorchester  Heights,  337, 
339-543 ;  eulogy  on  Waihington,  de- 
livered at  the  Inquest  of  the  citizena  of 
Dorchester,  by  the  Eev.  Oliver  Everett, 
22d  Febrtiary',  1800, 34 7,. 14 7, n. ;  Letter 
to  Edward  live  re  ti  from  the  citizen*  of 
Dorchester,  October  10, 1853,350-^53; 
Letter  of  Committee  of  Invitation,  353 ; 
Mr.  Eyerett***  Heplr,  354.  |See  ako, 
I.  93,  130,  156,230;  IL  310,  619;  DL 
319,330,337,491,632.} 

DorchtMturj  South  Carolina,  settled  in 
1695  bv  emigrants  from  Dorchester, 
Massadiuectts,  UL  31d. 

Dofk  barditt  L  4 1 » 

i^OTTWf,  county  of,  EngUnd,  HI,  306* 

Dotm;  England,  It  49. 

DowjoES,  Corojnodore,^United  St^ea 
Navjr,  m.  3. 

Dowmng  CoHeffe,  Cambridge,  England, 
foQuded  by  a  desoendant  of  Sir  Qeoige 
Downing,  L  433. 

Dowi*iJ(G,  Sir  Geoboi:,  a  graduate  of 
the  Fii^t  Glass  of  Harvard  College. 
1642,  L  184;  11.  433;  bis  hii^tory  in 
England,  1. 184  ;  Charles  W.  Upham'a 
Lcetnres  on,  184;  11.  140;  a  descend- 
ant of,  the  founder  of  Downing  Col^ 
lege,  U.  430, 

Domm,  Battl«  of  the,  IH  590. 
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J>ow8B,  JojTjkTHAirp  a  member  of  ihe 

Gtencral  Court  of  MiLssachusetts  in 
1732,  11.  45. 
DowBEf  Thomas,  Hiniiark»  tna^lc  at  a 
meetiii^  of  the  Maj<8arlni  setts  His- 
torical Society  in  Boston,  5  rti  of  Aogust, 
1856,  caJIed  for  the  purpose  of  accept- 
ing the  donation  of  die  library  of,  111, 
417;  excellence  of  hifl  libniry  in  1831, 
417 ;  enlarged  to  5^000  vofumes  by, 
1B56,  417  J  diaracter  of  the  libnu'y,  I. 
334,418;  a  coUection  reflectinie^  t-qnul 
credit  on  the  taete,  judgment,  and 
lihemhty  of  its  proprii3tor,  III.  418,  478; 
well  rciid  by  its  owner,  418  •  his  labo- 
tioiifl  Life  cheered  by  liteniry  applicji- 
tion,  418;  hh  colkction  of  water- color 
ptfintinjcs,  I*  324 ;  Im  vain  able  pictnros, 
324 ;  the  service  rendered  to  the  com- 
munity by  the  disposition  of  Iiis  library, 
I1L419;  report  of  the  committee  on, 
420 ;  named  the  Dowse  Lihrury  of  the 
Ma.«?8afhu5ettj*  Histoncal  Society^  420; 
hia  jjortrait  rcquestcd  bv  the  S^ociety, 
and  successfully  ptiinled  hy  Mr.  Wight, 
421,  480 ;  his  personal  resemblance  to 
Baron  HiimlxJdt,  480. 

Obituary  notice  of  him*  beinj?  Re- 
marks made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Mflssaduisetts  Iliritorical  Society,  on 
the  13th  of  Novemh<T,  1856,  III.  477- 
481  ;  his  excellent  qualities,  477 ;  mn- 
nificonec  and  public  spirit  evinced  by 
him  in  the  dinpoMal  of  liis  library,  477  ; 
his  library  the  itljadua!  accunmlation  of 
sixty  years,  478;  his  prallery  of  water- 
color  paiotings^  478 ;  his  rulin;^  passion 
for  bcH>ka,  478 ;  yet  divests  himself  of 
tiie  possession  of  iheto  in  \m  lifetime, 
478;  his  sati^sfaction  in  this  arrange- 
ment,, 479 ;  erects  a  monument  to 
Pranklin,  in  Mount  Auburn  cemetery, 
480,  481,  485;  hi^  la*it  hours,  death, 
and  bunal,  480,  48 1  ;  resolutions  of  the 
MasBachusettJ*  Hi^torieal  Society,  on 
occasion  of  bis  death,  481  ;  their  testi- 
mony to  his  intelli|,^nt,  liberal,  and 
successful  self  culture,  bis  public  spirit, 
and  tboujrhtfnl  enr©  ^as  evinced  b^  the 
disposition  of  his  libnir)^),forthe  litem- 
rv  interests  of  the  C4>mmunity,  481 ;  Mr, 
Everett  apf jointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  memoir  of  him, 481 ;  the  *'  Dowse 
Library"  opened  9th  of  April,  1857, 
482;  liifi  cxt'cuiorrt  pay  the  expense  of 
removing  the  library,  apf>ropriate  three 
thousand  dollars  for  expenses  incurred 
in  littiu|Lr  it  up,  and  the  further  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dolliurs  as  "the  Dowse 
Fund"  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  483. 


Dminag^  its  importance  in  agricaliiire, 
III.  544 ;  extent  to  which  it  i.«*  cajried 
on  in  Holland,  111,  544 ;  thoroneh,  Mr. 
James  Smirh*s  parapldet  on,  11-  438  j 
modes  of,  444. 

Dbake,  Daniel,  M-  D.,  his  **Pictiini 
of  Cincinnati,"  I,  206. 

Bhake,  Sir  Francis,  his  ffpirit  of  chir- 
alry  and  adventure,  11.  320 ;  vesseb  in 
his  Yoyae:e  of  circnmnavijcrationj  I,  49, 

Drake,  Samuel  G,,  his  "Book,  of  the 
Indians/'  XL  114,  2G1,  n. 

iMiwhuj,  fa<'ility  iOr  I.  298. 

Z>rwK/ii,*  language  of  tlie  mystic  songs  of, 
m.  219;  monnds  of,  near  Dorcheistery 
England,  3O0. 

L/rnms,  the  old  New  En l' land,  at  LoaiS' 
hourj^,  Quebec,  Martiuique,  Havana, 
and  in  MiissachuBotts,  L  90. 

Dhyden,  John,  educated  at  Cambridge, 
11.  432;  his  "Annus  Minibilis,"  IIL 
322 ;  hiB  address  to  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler,  II.  460;  his  poverty  in  his  old  a{?e, 

I.  27  ;  a  favorite  with  J.  Q,  Aduroi^,  II, 
589 ;  bolongh  to  all  times  and  placegt, 
432. 

Z>FiWi>i,*  Ireland,  meeting;  on  behalf  of 
the  fiufterens  by  the  famine  of  1846- 
47,  II.  535 ;  referred  to,  49. 

I>i'i>LEY,  Mrs,  Blani>ina  B.,  a  de- 
scendant of  Jan  Jan^en  Blcecker  Dud- 
ley (1636),  III.  426;  founds  the  Dud- 
ley Af^tronomicul  Obbervatorv,  428, 
426,  431,  447,  454  ;  Mr.  Everett's  Ora- 
tion on  occasion  of  its  Inaup^uration, 
28th  of  Anpust,  1866,  422-465;  Prof, 
Loomi^'s  account  of  the  Ol>servatory, 
431,  n, ;  happy  auspices  ntider  which 
it  commences  itf  lalwrs,  432,  441. 

Dudky  (JbsfrtHxior^,  (See  DnDLET,Mra. 
Blandina  B.) 

Bubley,  Jan  Jansen,  III.  426, 

Dudley,  Paul,  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1722, 

II,  45. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  GoFomor  of  Masaa^ 
chusetts,  his  letter  to  the  Countess  of 
Lincoln,  I.  223,  n.,  229. 

BuKB  OP  Gloucestkb,  his  visit  to 
Met?*,  and  its  itnportiuit  consequences, 
L  463. 

Duke  op  Orleans,  Loais  Philippe, 
promotes  the  Kevolution  of  1789,  I. 
490  ;  crowned  aj*  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch, in  1830,  by  the  inSuence  of  La- 
fayette, 518, 

Duke  of  Portland,  bis  cxtjcrimenti 
in  irrigation,  at  Clipstone,  111.  544, 

Duke  op  York,  his  patent  for  F&nn- 
sylvania,  1682,  111.  68. 

Dt)JiM£&,  Jk&emlah,  hifl  dcscriptioa  of 
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New  Engknd  in  early  tiiuoSf  III*  313  j 
his  Bccouiit  of  tlie  expedition  to  C»n- 
adtt,  in  1690,  in  his  Def<»iic>eQf  tbo  New 
England  Charters,  17^1,  eic. ;  III. 
328;  rt^ferred  to,  1*  75* 

Dui^SAB,  Cotonol,  at  Brnddock's  De* 
ftfftt,  I.  598. 

Dtmkirk,  battle  before,  Htb  of  Jmue, 
1658,  III.  5m;  victon'  of,  S36. 

Du3r»TSE,  HekbTj  first  Ptwitdem  of 
Hiirvard  CoUtgc,  and  tbo  Itidian  ciir* 
rency,  I.  404 ;  €Oinplnins  of  fraud*  in 
wamptttn,  II*  125  J  hU  dyinff  request 
timt  his  body  may  be  removed  t«  Cam- 
bridge for  burift]^  170;  adviincio  of 
knowledge  aince  bis  day;  II.  GOO. 

Dupfejisis,  Lafayette  educaicd  at  cbo  col- 
lege of,  L  462. 

BufiANT,  Isaac,  of  Capt.  Parker's  corn- 
pan  t  of  I^exm^on*  1775,  and  present 
ftt  ftlr.  Everett 'i»  Oration, in  I S35, 1. 561 . 

Dtttchf  Ihcj  eninmeifi*  of,  with  the  Britii^h 
colon  iG§  in  Nonh  Ameriai,  nnd  other 
phicos,  II*  81 ;  theJr  trade  -with  the 
Anaerimii  lurlianK,  134, 125;  settlemeot 
of  the,  in  Ainerira,  1.  221 ;  aettlementa 
on  the  Hfsdfion,  S32,  643  ;  III.  208. 

Dutch  En/tt  fjidia  CQitt^mn^,  Hndaoa  in 
\U  employ,  III,  423,  424. 

Butch,  Robebt,  one  of  Capt.  Loth- 
rnp'fl  HoldicTS  in  1675,  his  narrow  es- 
cafie,  I.  656. 

Duties  on  Jhrei^n  fjoods  considered^  H. 
75,  106;  "excMsssiTa  reeeipto  frona,  96. 

Diifift  the  discharge  of,  in  aetiv©  lifej  iti- 
sqros  a  rich  reward  in  old  a^,  I.  409 ; 
neglect  of,  ofteti  severely  puoishcd,  410, 

D WIGHT,   Kdmund,   his   liberal  apprO' 

t nation  to  education  in  MuuSsaehtiijetta, 
I,  340 ;  referred  to,  540. 
Dating,  connection   of  chemistry   witli, 

tl.  548. 

Dj/€'Woodi^  effect  of,  on  noclal  affjurs,  I* 
274. 


.^01^1  Cif^ilitni)^^^  of  the,  L  29S. 

E^xmetlt9ftitf  individual  and  national, 
want  of,  in  the  prej*cnt  ap,  II.  514. 

Earth,  our  knowledge  of  its  flj^re,  Mm, 
density,  and  position,  prind pally  de- 
rived 'from  ftstronoiny.  III.  i^B ;  rota^ 
tion  of,  on  it«  axis^  affirmed  by  Goper- 
nicu'i,  Kepler,  and  Galileo,  yet  donbted 
by  Baeon,  I.  6H;  the  cultivation  of, 
compared  with  the  culture  of  the  mind, 
IL  225 ;  fertility  of,  dependent  on  the 
rivers  and  the  rain,  I*  121*  122  ;  mya- 
teriefi  of  the  eompoaition  of,  IL  536 ; 


IIL  542 ;  sphericity'  of  the,  I*  25 1 ,    (See 

CotUMBDB,  CHBratOt'HER.) 

Easif  the,  insectirity  of  life  atid  property 
in  the,de«poti8QiBof,II*76;  misrfiotis  in, 
m.  586;  feelm^^  of  the  traveller  in, 
U*  402  ;  referred  to,  53S*  (See  Eost-^ 
^m  Asia.) 

Eaii  BmtoHf  the  site  of,  in  1775,  IL 
309. 

East  Gamhridgp,  ^'lasBadtusetts,  tbe  site 
of,  in  1775,  IL  309  ;  aiTival  of  the 
British  at,  April  18,  1775,  L  550  ;  site 
of,  in  1807,  II,  599  ;  referred  to,  I*  84  j 
IIL  339, 

Eaxt  India  Co^npany,  the  Brlii&h  popaW 
tiou  under,  1 .  263 ;  m  i  ]  itary  power  o^t  IL 
161 ;  magnitude  of  the  "result  of  the 
enterprise  of,  I*  434, 437,  438  ■  rtiferred 
to,  U.41L 

Eaitt  Windmr^  Massaebufietlj^,  f;ettloment 
of,  nL316. 

East  ABB  ooK,  Joseph,  of  Captain  Par- 
ker's company  of  Ijexington,  1. 561, 

EmUm  Asift/hGT  early  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  UL  558 ;  tlie  cereab  of,  in 
ancient  and  in  raodt^m  days,  558 ;  re- 
ferred to,  547. 

EasterR  States,  importjince  of  their  com- 
munication witJi  the  Western  States,  L 
202;   II*  145,  152,153* 

Eastern  triheSf  different  national  eharoo- 
tcri^iics  of  their  descendants  in  the 
Bontb  and  West  of  Europe,  I.  10. 

Eaton,  Kow  Jersey,  lU.  486,  n* 

EidesiaM&it  1h&  Circulation  of  the  blood 
has  been  Affinned  to  be  declared  in,  I, 
621. 

Edips^fs,  first  foretold  by  a  Greek,  L  95. 

EclipS/eM  of  ths  moow,  27ih  of  Aug.,  413 
B.  c*,  III*  4.18 ;  on  20th  of  vSept,,  331 
B,  c**  438* 

Eelipses  of  the  mui  flupposed  to  have  been 
protlicted  by  Thales,  IIL  438. 

Aconeimy,  rnitances  of  remarkable,  IL 
55L 

EdtoUf  NortharaptorisliirB,  England,  the 
residence  of  tluo  ancestors  of  Betijaraln 
Franklin,  IL  4j  III.  482;  ita  tithe- 
book  presented  4o  Edward  Evcrwtt  by 
Mr*  Iboman  Carlyle,and  bv  him  given 
to  the  Miis&acbtisett*  Historical  Society, 
9th  of  April,  1837,  482-483. 

Ei>aEvvOBT»,  Mahia,  her  soutnl  and 

judicious  views  on  education,  IL  MS; 
deficient  in  the  subject  of  rcLigloaa  iu- 
stmction,  348. 

Edinburffhf  called  the  Athena  of  modem 
Europe,  I.  337 ;  Fmnklin's  remark 
aboat  men  educaied  ar,  IL  17. 

EdueaiiGn  in  th&  W^$t^^i  States,  Speech 
At  A  Public  Diimcr  in  Boston,  21  at  Maj, 
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1833,  on  behalf  of  Kenton  College,  I. 
344-353  ;   importance  of,  3415-353. 

jEdticatioH  of  Mankitut^  an  Oration  de- 
Uvercd  before  tho  Phi  Beta  Kaippa  So- 
cietv  of  Yate  Collcjj^e  at  New  Haven, 
20th  of  Aug.,  1833,  L  404-441. 

Education  fayomble  to  Liberty,  Knowl- 
edeo,  and  Morals,  an  Ad droAS  delivered 
bt'&re  tJic  Literary  Soeieties  of  Amherst 
College,  25th  of  Aug.,  1835,  I.  599- 
633, 

Education,  Superior  and  Popular ,  an  Ad- 
dress befortj  the  Adelphic  Union  So- 
cietv  of  WilHaraa  CoUejini,  Commence- 
ment Day,  lath  of  Aug.,  1837, 11,  206- 
234. 

Education  the  Xut'lure  of  the  Mind^  Re- 
marks at  the  County  Convention  of  tho 
Friendti  of  Education,  16th  of  AuguiJt, 
1838,11.273-280. 

Educaiion^  Importance  of,  in  a  Kepublic, 
Ke  marks  at  Tannton,  Massacha&ettB, 
10th  October,  1838,  II.  313-^24. 

Editca/ioH,  Univcniity,  an  Address  at 
the  iTuuiguration  of  the  Author  aa 
Fretiideot  of  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, MasBaehusetts,  30tU  of  Aprils 
1846,  II.  493-518. 

Edttcation  and  Civilisationt  Speech  at 
tho  Exhibition  of  the  Cambridge  High 
School,  7th  of  August,  1852,  III.  122- 
129. 

Education,  Academical,  an  Address  at 
St.  Louis,  a  2d  of  April,  1867,  at  the 
Inauguration  of  Washington  Univcriiity 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  III.  486- 
524. 

Education^  ancient  systems  of,  II.  501, 

^  507  J  Lord  Brtcou  on  the  aocienl  sya-' 
terns  of,  601  ;  Cicero  on,  500  j  Milton 
OR,  cited,  499 ;  Mr.  Cxeorge  Peabody's 
sentiment  at  tho  Festival  in  Dan  vera, 
16th  June,  1852,  III.  476;  Abbott 
Lawrence's  interest  in,  369, 379  ;  hnish- 
ing  one^s,  an  improper  phrase,  U.  503  ; 
formerly  the  training  of  a  learned  class 
only,  L  406,  407 ;  diffusion  of,  in  mod- 
em times,  407  ;  connection  of,  with  tho 
practical  duties  of  life,  408,  410-412  ; 
altimate  objects  of,  408  ;  of  our  auceea- 
fiora,  a  great  duty,  411^13;  capabtlitiea 
of,  413;  mental  equahty  of  men,  tho 
opinion  referred  to,  414;  a  picture  of 
the  ditferente  between  the  savage  and 
tho  oducjited  man,  414-417;  prodi- 
gious efficacy  of,  measured  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  within  which  it  pro- 
duces its  wonders,  417,  418,  419  ;  not 
so  much  an  act  of  the  teacher  as  an  act 
of  llie  pupil,  419  ;  a  mutual  work,  420 ; 
Dum'i  thre«  teachoiBi — the  schoolmas- 


ter, himself,  and  his  neighbor.  420 ;  m- 
citements  to,  and  avenues  of,  knowl- 
edge, 42i0 ;  inequality  of  mental  condi- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  civilized 
states  of  the  earth,  422, 423;  in  ancient 
countries,  compared  with  iJjeir  present 
intelleftual  condition,  424,  425 ;  am- 
ple reason  to  conceive  the  brightest 
iiopcs  for  the  progress  of  the  race,  425  ; 
three  instnimeiitniities  of  civiliziition 
uuknown  to  antiquity:  the  art  of  print- 
ing, free  representative  government, 
and  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion,  426; 
of  nations,  a  noble  enterprise,  434; 
prospects  of,  in  Asia  and  Africa  in 
1833,  434 ;  duty  of  the  AmeHcJiU  peo- 
ple in  the  great  work  of,  438-440;  a 
topic  of  urgent  interest,  II.  207,  208; 
early  interest  in,  evinced  by  tlie  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  I.  15,  173,  633 ;  ll.  332,  333, 
493,  494 ;  III.  496,  497  ;  speedi  in  ad- 
vocacy of,  supposed  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered by  Governor  Winthrop  in  1636,  H. 
1 73-1 76  ;  dcsij^ns  and  a^rencies  of,  206— 
234 ;  the  great  hislrument  of  the  civili- 
zation of  America,  11 L  495-499;  the 
elevating  influence  of,  on  the  laboring 
classes  of  Europe  and  America,  495; 
in  the  United  States,  L  39,  96, 265,267- 
269,  270;  IL  208,  211,  225-234,  314 ; 
III.  498  ;  many  great  men  have  lacked 
the  full  advantages  of,  IL  212-215; 
greater  results  to  bo  anticipated  from, 
than  have  yet  been  achieved,!.  617; 
II.  215,  224  ;  tnumnhs  of,  225;  waste 
of  mental  powers  tbrough  neglect  of, 
225;  neglect  of, in  Europe,  229;  history 
of,  in  England.  172,  314,  315,  515,552, 
628,  629;  historj'  of,  in  France,  in 
Prussia,  and  in  HoHand,  315,  316,  515, 
628;  wide  dt(Tn><ion  of,  in  New  Eng- 
land, I.  600 ;  II.  600 ;  in  other  portions 
of  the  United  States  in  1808,  1835,  and 
1848,  I.  600,  601 ;  in  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Germany.  Holland,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  and 
Turkey  in  1835,  601 ;  difl'usion  of, 
favomble  to  liberty,  science,  and  virtue, 
602-63.'i;  wide  ciilfnsion  of,  not  un- 
favorable to  the  growth  of  sound 
science,  610-627  ;  erroneous  ubjectiona 
to  the  necessity  of  tho  higlifir  branchoi 
of,  as  taught  In  colleges,  uniyersicies, 
and  professional  schools,  499 ;  objec- 
tions to, considered, 499-522;  ao&dcnuic, 
the  appropriate  disciphne  and  prepara- 
tion tor  public  atid  professional  duty. 
503,  504;  the  objects  of  niniversity,  li. 
494-518;  popular  and  ix>lk'jjiAtc,  com- 
pared, 55 1 ,  597, 608, 609,  618,619, 622- 
626 ;   4r)ccess  in  the   branches  of,  501. 
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502 ;  popular,  the  great  ftBd  solid  foun- 
dation of  a  pTOsproua  sutc,  618  j  cer- 
vices of  Horace  Maim  to.  51  &,  653 ;  dat 
tional  prosperity  uisepamblp  froTn,  624, 
627,  659 ;  the?  ivfo  course  which  have 
been  plln^mHl  in,  in  the  pmrtice  of  na- 
tions, I.  344  ;  conrf^ei  of,  in  Europe, 
345;  in  New  Etiglaiid,  345^  ettsemial 
to  a  state  of  civilized  society,  *W1 ; 
popalar,  the  only  am*  hasiA  of  enli|rht- 
ened  freedom,  203,  211;  for  pmcticiil 
life,  too  much  ne^lortedt  S40 1  great 
crime  of  ueglectinj?,  II.  275-278 ;  im- 
portaiuMj  of  the  difftt=:ioii  of,  L  IS,  21, 
178,  224,  25  U  267,  2^9,  270,  276.  280- 
282,  303,  327,  406,  572  \  U.  7&,  133, 
189,  190,  204-334,  235-237,  ^73-380, 
360,361,  416,  5l2-5ie,  &51,  597-604, 
618,623-025,  Ij27,  029,  652  j  £11.45, 
128,  500,  539  ;  difference  between  the 
effects  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  in,  II. 
517;  standard  of  cxcelleuee  of,  ad- 
vancinfc,  IIL  73^78,  (bee  America* 
Massachnsttts ;  Normal  ScAools^  PiohUe 
Schooh :  Unittii  Siafes.) 

Edwaiid  VI.,  King  of  England^  for- 
wards the  Reformation,  III.  303,  n. 

Edwards,  Brtan,  hij  "Hifltoryof  the 
West  Indies"  cited,  1. 112. 

Edwards,  JoNAxnAM,  hia  **  Observa* 
tions  on  the  Langtiage  of  the  Mahhe- 
kaneew  I  Mohawk]  Indianfi,"  edited  by 
John  Pickering,  dted,  IL  117,  118, 
256. 

Effects  of  /mmifTTrtfjon,  Remarks  on,  at 
the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  1 8th  of 
April,  1852,  IIL  103-111. 

Egypt,  its  earJy  coltivation,  I.  55  ;  waDt 
of  civilization  in,  42B ;  in  its  pride,  276 ; 
the  cradle  of  the  iciencea,  418  ;  ob%a^ 
tions  of  Greece  to,  III.  174, 175,  179; 
character  of  die  people  of,  11.415; 
ancient  civilization  of,  I.  424,  624 ;  IL 
407 ;  melancholy  and  perishable  char- 
acter  of  the  dvilization  of,  1.  10 ;  11. 
416,  417  ;  intinence  of  the  cmlization 
of,  on  the  welfaws  of  the  human  ra(.'e> 
415,416;  resources  of  the  aadent 
sovereigiis  of,  perhaps  exceeded  those 
of  the  Roman  CceaaiB,  415;  inflnonce 
of  the  kiogs  of,  upon  litemttire,  I.  22 ; 
story,  by  Herodotus,  of  Amasis^  king  of, 
III.  406 ;  intellectnal  barrenness  of,  I. 
21, 23  ;  antiqnitics  of,  II,  404,407,  413, 
413,  415,  416,  417,  418;  UL  4,  450  ; 
pyramids  of,  I.  24,  3,'^7,  355,  427  ;  III. 
4  ;  temples  of,  destroyed  by  Cumbyses, 
I.  50;  temples  of,  lit  237,^415;  archi- 
tecture in,  404 ;  hit^roglvphics  of,  305, 
405,  406, 413, 427,  667, "670 ;  priesthood 
and   religion   of,  305.  416,  417,  667; 


embalming  in,  416,417;  conqnests  of 
the  Bey  of,  410;  colonies  of,  425; 
fiteam-paekeU  to,  371  ;  mode  of  tmvel- 
llm  in,  405  ;  balif  deserted  coapta  of,  I. 
170 ;  climatology  of,  II.  409, 413  ;  cora- 
roerce  and  manufactures  of,  413;  wheal 
of,  compared  with  the  Genesee  wheat, 
III.  558  ;  desire  of  France  for  the  con- 
qncat  of,  I-  I  TO ;  expedition  agaiostp 
bv  Napoleon,  how  suggested,  170;  t«- 
ferred  to,  300 ;  IL  414 ;  IIL  236. 

Eimiach^  Luther  bega  his  bread  in  the 
streets  of,  I,  606. 

ElaMkit^,  111.  398. 

EtrDON,  Lord,  Sketches  of  his  Life  bj 
William  E.  Surtees,  III.  18,  n.;  h& 
opinion  respeefing  American  Independ* 
ence,  in.  I S,  n. 

EtectitK  fitiiKhise,  duty  of  intelligent  par- 
ticipation in,  in  the 'United  States,  IL 
816-318^  396 ;  a  solemn  obligation,  lU, 
61. 

EtefTtiidty,  wonderful  properties  of,  II. 
601  ;  importance  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  la  WW  of,  1.  249 ;  lutent  and  nndis- 
covered,  pt-n-ade^  the  materitd  world, 
III.S13J  compared  to  latent  ami  un- 
discovered tnith,  513  ;  history  of,  455  ; 
its  existence  known  long  before  the 
time  of  Franklin,  L  253 ;  firat  proved 
br  Franklin  to  be  identical  witli  light- 
ning^,  254;  IL  41,361,  620;  IIL  415; 
Professor  Henry  on,  IL637  ;  Trofeflsor 
Morse  on,  III.  4 1 5 ;  modem  discoveries 
in,  254,  549  ;  IIL  340;  applied  to  dis- 
covering differences  of  longitude,  430 ; 
applied  to  astronomy,  430 ;  machines 
for  experiments  in,  IL  600-601 ;  its  re- 
lation to  magnetism,  633  ;  fiirtber  dm- 
coveries  in,  anticipated,  L  617. 

Ekctriu  dockt  obUgiUions  of  astronomy 
to  the,  IL637;   IIL  340. 

Etedro-fHOffnetkni,  probable  feanlta  of 
the  discover^'  of,  IL  525  ;  phenomena 
of,  254. 

Ei^ctro-mnrfnetk  teltgr^ph,  invention  of, 
IL  619  ;  wonders  of,  111.  509  ;  impor- 
tance of,  n.  534,  535,  627,  637;  IIL 
34,  47,  56,  r>33-535 ;  in  tlte  United 
States,  629;  in  Ttirkev,  anticipated^ 
m.  628;  referred  to,  228,  Hm,  415, 
456,  500;  success  of  the,  in  cxoaaiiig 
the  Atlantic,  predicted  by  Edward  Ev* 
erett,  509;  and  its  path  described, 
509--51 1  ;  referred  to,  633.  (See  At- 
lanta T^e^mph.) 

Eiepkattt,  importance  of  the,  to  mafl,  HI 
553. 

Elstfentk  Commandmfnt^  as  cited  ]y 
Archbishop  Usher,  commended|  III 
360. 
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Eloiit.  Earl  of,  Kemarks  at  a  dinner 
given  to  him  at  ttm  Railroad  Jobilec 
in  Boston,  19tti  S«pt.,  1851,  III.  82- 
^7  ;  his  excellent  address  on  that  occa- 
eion.  82. 

Eliot,  Andrew,  D.  D.,  his  copy  of 
John  Adtiinfl*9  Essav  on  the  Canon' and 
Feudal  Law,  I,  140^  n. 

Eliot,  John,  the  Apostle  of  the  Inditing, 
hU  steal,  piety,  pcrscvemnc<?,  and  hibors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indiaiii.»  I.  663, 
664;  hh  Indian  Grammar  publiali«d, 
II*  H  8,  139;  hiR  trunshtion  of  the 
Bible,  a  g:rcat  undertaking  successfully 
aceoiuplishcd,  L  663  ;  II.  H  6, 117  j  re- 
ferred to,  IlL  310.  313. 

Eliot,  John,  TX  D.,  hi*  Biogniphical 
Dictionary  of  New  England  cited.  I. 
532;  XL  15.  25,  110;  hit?  contributions 
to  the  Collections  of  the  Massoclmsetta 
Historical  Society.  1 10, 

Eliot,  John,  Jr'  IIL  318. 

Eliot,  Samuel  A..  Treiwurer  of  Har- 
vard Collej^ce,  II nd  Mayor  of  Bo.ston,  II. 
540,  54  L ;  HI.  369  ;  presides  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  giTen  to  Tfaomns  Baring, 
Esq.,  in.  133, 

Eliot,  William  G..  T>.  D.,  Pre-itident 
of  the  Wa}shin;rton  University  of  the 
State  of  MltiRmtri,  HL  486,  n,' 

Eli  J5  A  BETH,  Frinc^eti!*,  marries  Frederic, 
the  Elector  Pidatine,  11.643  ;  stipposed 
to  fttvor  the  religiouR  opinions  of  the 
Piljpfrim  Fathers,  643. 

EnzAnETH,  QuL^L^n  of  England,  restottes 
Protestantinm,  III.  304;  her  religious 
intolerance,  1.  57  ;  her  tone  towards 
the  rarliameiit,  I.  155;  great  men  of 
the  ag*  of,  II.  330  ;  domestic  economy 
of  Eoj^land  in  the  days  of,  298-299*; 
fiiultltjfis  portraits  of,  lil.  408  ;  referred 
to,  L219;    n.  377. 

Elk  riv^r,  in  Marylan],  Lafayette  at  the 
head  of  the,  in  !78l,L  478. 

£/JitMm#,  IL  41L 

J^^  Metemmh,  II.  409. 

Elliot,  Jonathan,  his  Debates  cited, 
11.  100 

Ellis,  ilev.  George  E.,  Ms  Lives  in 
Sparks's  American  Biofj^aphy,  II,  138  ; 
his  Ilifttorv  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  138  ;  *liis  Life  of  John  Mason,  IIL 
316 ;  hifi  aeconnt  of  the  emigration 
from  Dorchester,  in  1635^16,  III.  316. 

Ellbwohth,  CliiefnJuPtice  Oliver,  LL, 
D,,  an  intellectual  leader,  L  418. 

Elocution,  its  impOTtniice,  III.  12S. 

Elixjuau^t,  the  charm »  of,  H.  517  ;  power 
of,  509  ;  ad  van  raises  of,  over  painting 
and  sculpture,  460  ;  of  the  English  Ian- 
giiag«,  415  ;   of  GreectJ,  aad  other  an- 


cient countries,  I.  424 ;  popular,  the 
prodact  of  popular  institutions,  1 1  ;  its 
miluonee  npwn  free  states,  1 1  ;  grows  in 
fervor  wi'th  the  weight  f>f  the  interests  it 
is  to  plead,  33  ;  it?^  wide  field  in  Amer- 
ica, 33,  37  ;  advancement  in,  to  be  anti- 
cipated, IL220. 

El  Paao,  town  of,  III.  442. 

Emliahuiuj,  in  Egypt,  H.  416. 

Embar^  smtem,  of  Napoleon  L,  11.574; 
of  the  United  States  in  1807,95;  op- 
[>osefl  in  the  United  States  as  unoon- 
stitutional,  96. 

Emerson,  Rev.  William,  II.  138. 

Emitpnnts^  the  condition  of,  aiibrds  scope 
for' phi  I  amhro  pic  effort,  II,  191,  194; 
tine  trials  of,  194.  195;  their  yearning 
towards  the  land  of  their  birth,*  193. 

Emigration^  impovUmvG  of,  IL  191-195  ; 
teiDptation  to,  on  the  part  of  Europeans, 
193;  III.  213,  214,  215;  effects  of. 
103-1 1 1  ;  early,  to  America,  I.  636  ;  to 
New  England  between  1630  imd  1640, 
IL79,  80;  to  the  United  States,  1.340; 
II.  575  ;  IIL  34,  151,  534,  574  ;  bene- 
fits of,  to  the  United  Stales,  152 ;  cffecl 
of,  upon  the  aj^riculturc  of  Masaacha' 
setts,  151  ;  from  Great  Britain  to  Qae^ 
bee  in  1 831 ,  L  340  ;  from  New  England 
to  the  Western  States,  U.  60.  (See 
Immitjration.) 

Em  IN  Bey,  dinner  given  to,  4th  of  Nov., 
1 850,  IIL  5J .  624,  627  ;  Ms  intelligence 
and  patriotic  zeal,  56 ;  executes  his 
oMcial  mission  to  the  United  States  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  govenunent,  624, 
625 ;  in  favor  at  Ids  court  in  1858,  624. 
(See  Amik  Bby.) 

hmmoiutd  Calicffe,  public  dinner  at,  H, 
431  ;  benefactors  of,  433;  a  favorite 
college  with  tht^  Mon conformists,  433; 
many  of  the  New  England  clergy  edn- 
cabed  at,  433 ;  John  llar^  ur^l  educated 
at,  433. 

Emmkt,  Thomas  Addis,  Fulton^s  rights 
in  steamboat  navigation  defended  by,  L 
277 ;  liis  prcdictioD  of  injustice  to  bifl 
client,  278. 

EmjHTor,  meaning  of  the  term,  L  153  ; 
Koman  Empertirs,  153, 

Kmotiom,  their  ofliw.  III.  516. 

"  Emprfsx  of  China,*'  from  New  York, 
first  American  vessel  sent  to  Canton, 
IIL  269. 

Ewnhtionf  office  of,  in  education,  IL 
517, 

Emychfufdifj^t  value  of  good,  H.  548. 

Encffiiopidists  of  France,  their  cUaracteTj, 
I.  628. 

Eni>ecott,  JobKi  first  Govemor  of 
Massachosette,  in  1628  sails  for  Maeaik 
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chasGtU,  I.  223  ;  hk  iLmvaL,  324,  225  ; 
appoititt'd  Governor,  226 ;  his  amvai 
at  Salem,  213;  ^ettlementorSaleca  by, 
II L  30&;  T«fenred  to,  L  170,223-  11. 
135. 
En&ioott,  Johk.  (See  Endbcott.) 
EmTfjtf.  must  be  directed  by  edacation, 

Enffin6ei\  tho,  more  powerful  tbati  ttEy 
Tit.iti,  III.  48 ;  iiiipoptance  of  a  ecien- 
tifie  edwciitioti  to,  156,  170. 
Emptifi^rivff,  iinportflnTO  of  matbematics 
in,  IIL  513-  connection  of  gcobgy 
witli,  IL  548;  efffectfl  of.  111,  156. 
Emfiand, 

Adamfl,  Johu^  United  States  numster 

to,  in  17815,  n.  568. 
Adiim&,  John  Quincy,  United  States 

toiniiiter  to,  iti  1815-17,  IL  576, 
AfghanifitaQ,  conquest  of,  by,  IL  476, 
A^cultnra  in,  1.  451,  45&?  IL  440, 

441,  468,  477,  648  j  lU.  148,  655. 
Ambition  of,  1.  63  ;  IL  374* 
America,  colonies  of,  in,    (See  Colo- 
nies,/xJirf.) 
American   Revolution,   aynipathisw?d 

witb,  in,  1.  64;  d<*fcnds  tlio  libcrticHS 

of,  IL  489,  490,  657,  658;  triiim^ 

pbant  iti  the  eont<^jtt  witb,  66  L, 
American  tmveller*8  interest  in,  11, 

473,  473,  474. 

Ancient  familicti  in,  IJ.  446. 
•   A nciODt  institutions  in,  IL  315. 
Antiquitv  of,  U.  426,  469. 
Antij  off  L  65. 

Authors  of,  IL  428,  429,  437,  463, 
Bmrke,  Edmund,  on  the   **PecnJiar 

Glory*' of,  tlL  336,  337. 
Cathedrals  iti,  IL  448,  449,485,486. 
Chiiraeter  of  the  people  of,  I*  10  ;  II. 

376. 

Cbarlea  L,  deaporifim  of,  io,  IL  315. 
Charlea  IL,  Keetoration  of,  in,  11. 

376. 

China,  war  of  1841 ,  with,  n.  443, 
Chare h   of,     (See   Church  of  Enff- 

iand,  in  General  Index.) 
Churches,  gmndcur  of  somo,  in,  II. 

448,449,485,486. 
ColoiiicEi  of,  in   North  America,  L 

219,  3S4.  385,  386,  584,  5B5  i  IIL 

17,  204,  205,  206,  330,  336,  497. 
Common WEalth  in,  I.  134,  241  ;  II. 

118,  215,  223,  330,  432,  559,  641. 
Condition  of,  in   1628,  L  227,330; 

IL  641;    in   1820,  Fref.  viii. ;    in 

1838,315. 
Constitution   of,   I,   118,   158,    168, 

529;  IL  &1,  52,  487,  488,  489, 
Cotton  ma^ufacttuia  ili,  L  279;  II. 

77,  78,  n,,  393,  428, 


CotirlB  of  jttattce  in,  II.  315. 
Cromweli,  Oliver,    ruler   of,    |S«o 

Co  mtao  n weal  th ,  a«fc . ) 
Disco verica,  mariritne,  of,  I.  58. 
Domestic  economy,  temp.  Elizabetb| 

in,  II,  298,  299, 
DtBintni^in,  I,  451, 
Education  in,  II,  172,  315,  336,  339, 

515,  552,  628.629, 
Ebsabeth,  domestic  ecK»tiomy  in  her 

reij^^n,  in,  II,  298,  299. 
Emfiinj  of,  world-en  circling,  IL  374, 
Equality,  theory  of  political,  in,  L 

118. 
Everett,  Edward,  United  States  min- 
ister to,  1841^6,  bospitaUtv  to,  in, 

n,  422,  423,  424,  430,  431,  434, 

442,  446,  451,  454,  458,  459,461, 

462,  465,  467,  470,  471,  473,474, 

482, 
FamilleB,  which  date  from  the  2ffop- 

man  Com|UG$t,  in,  II.  446, 
Farm  leases  in,  L  451-457. 
Ffti^hionablo  life  in,  11.  505. 
Feudal  system  in,  L  117,  118. 
Found  anon  AchooU  of,  II.  628. 
Founh  of  Jnly  not  to  l>e  matciied  in 

tlic  annals  of,  IIL  644. 
France  at  war  with,  L  76,  386,  473, 

475,  584,  585;  11.  428,  658. 
FMmitare,  boti^^hold,  in  the  days  of 

Elkabeth,  in,  IL  29S,  299, 
Government  of,  IL  3 1 5 .    ( Sefi  Hoiisa 

of  Commons,  Parliament,  Political 

Philosophy,  post.) 
Great  men  of,  II,  377,  428, 429, 432, 

437,  463,  628  ;  m.  635. 
Henry  VllL,  and  the  Ftt>te5taat  Ee* 

fortuation  in,  III.  303, 
Herald ic  honors  in,  II,  446, 
Historical  associations  of,  I,  65. 
Holland  Riivoliiliouigts  and,  1, 483, 
Hospitality  in,  to  foreign  ministers, 

II,  Prof,  vii,    ( See  Everett,  Edward, 

ante,) 
Housi;  of  Commons  of,  ropresentAp 

tion  in  thi^,  I.  US  ;  efibrts  mad©  in 

the,  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Lur 

fayettfi,  505,506, 
Htitibatidry   in.     (Soe  Agricultntfl, 

ante.  ] 
Imlion  empire  of,  L  65, 434,  437, 433. 

476. 
Inhabitants,  early,  of,  IL  469. 
Jimmies  L,  Froteatants  in  his  relffn  itif 

1L487. 
Jnrispradencse  carried,  to  New  En^ 

land  from,  IL  493,  497. 
Jury,  trial  by,  in,  II,  315. 
Landed   interest  of,  I,  451,  455;  IL 

293,  394;  IIL2I3. 
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LAtigaogo  of.  jSeo  English  gram- 
mar and  Englim  language,  m  Qen- 
cral  Index, ) 

Law,  supremacy  of,  in,  I- 161.  (See 
Jurisprudence,  ante.\ 

Liberty  in,  L  63,  155,  158.  529,  608; 

II.  51,  52,  64.1;  defended  by  the 
Puritans,  487.  488,  489  ;  IIL  242, 
33C,  'i'll ;  defended  by  the  American 
ReTOlutionists,  IL  '489,  490,  657, 
658. 

Literature  m,  1,627;  11.215,315, 
428,429,437,463,  468,  64h 

Mfl^^hrnery  in.  L  26U  ;  11.428.  (See 
Machinefj^  in  Genoml  Index, ) 

Malta,  taken  by,  L  170, 

Manufuetnn  s  m,  I,  260.  279 ;  11.  77, 
78,  n.,  389,  393,  427,  428. 

Mnritime  diseovorics  of,  I.  58. 

Meclianic  aiti*  in,  I.  260. 

Monarcbs  of,  XL  377. 

Monarchy,  how  rejjnixled  in,  I.  H  8. 

Napoleon  L,  his  description  of  iho 
people  of,  as  "  a  nation  of  Shop- 
keepers," III.  470. 

Nary  of,  I.  65;  IIL  642. 

New  Styki  in,  IIL  438. 

Normal  Schools  in,  IL  336,  389. 

Nomian  Conq nest  of,  IL  294  ;  fam- 
ilies which  date  from,  in,  IL  44 G. 

NoYcIf  of  fashionable  life  in,  IL  505. 

Pariih  regulations  in,  L  257,  259, 

Fosiiamcnt  itt,  origin  of,  I.  118;  U, 
315. 

Peculiar  |^lorie#  of:  her  Foundation 
St'hools,  Public  opinion,  Kcpneaent- 
ntive  System,  and  two  Universities, 
IL  628.  (See  Burke,  Edmu'ud, 
ante.) 

Penal  code  in,  II.  198. 

Pilgrim  Fitrhers,  how  reg^anled  by,!. 
64,  168;  carry  the  jurispmdence  of, 
to  New  England,  IL493;  defend 
the  liberties  of,  III.  242. 

Political  philosophy  in,  L  111,  112- 
114,116-118,455;'  IL315;  111.33, 

Popular  government,  how  regarded 
in,  L  118. 

Protestantism  of,  temp.  ETettry  V1II,» 

III.  303  ;  temp.  James  L  and 
Cbaries  L,  11.  487, 

Pnhlic  iostitntions  of,  II,  307. 

Public  opinion  in,  11,  628. 

Pttritanj*,  persecuted  io,  I.  158;  de- 
fend the  liberties  of,  IL  487,  488, 
489;  III,  242. 

Reformation  of  the  Calendiur  in,  IH. 
438, 

Kcfonnation,  Protestant,  in,  III.  303. 

Reforms,  poliiical,  in.  ( See  Political 
philosophy  in,  ante,} 


Eeprcaentativo  fiyEtem  in,  XL  628. 
Revolution   of  1688   in,  I.  4S6 ;   H. 

315,489,643. 
Root  culture  in,  IL  648. 
Royal   Aj^'ricnUunil   Society  of,  n, 
648. 

Scotland,  union  of.  with,  IL  376. 
Serfdom  of  Saxon  times  in,  L  446, 
447» 

Seven   Years'  War,  share  of,  in,  L 
386. 

Shopkeep^^  in.    (See  Napoleon  the 
Firsts  onie.) 
Slave-trade  in,  L  448, 
Spain  at  war  with.  I.  76, 
Steam-pftckets  from,  IL  371. 
Tenancy  in,  I,  45 L 
Tories  of,  1.  112-114. 
United    States    conirafsted    with,  I. 
401  ;  example  of,  in,  IIL  3,1 ;  fra- 
ternal feeling  which    should  exist 
between  and,  L  64,  65,  75,  381 ;  n, 
423,  424,  425,  426.  430,  437.  439, 
442,  443,  444,  445,  446.  452,  462, 
463,  464,  472,  473,  654,  655;  IIL 
466,467  ;  political  relatione  wjth»  in 
1790,  III,  268 ;  treaty  of  1842  with, 
IL  439,  442.  443. 

Washinjrton,  Georjj^e,  Teneration  ftir 
the   character  of,  in,  lU.  633  J  un- 
rivalled by  any  name  in,  633. 
Whij^  of,  1  112-114. 
Woollen  mnnufactures  in,  II.  78»  n. 
Engh'sh  Chmim!,  L  125;  11.436. 
EngU&h  grammar^  a  thon^ugh  knowled|Te 
of,  no    common    accomplishment,   II. 
350,  354. 
English  language^  use  of,  in  literature  and 
In  law,  I.  29-^1 ;   its  future  extension 
over  the  American  continent,  32  ;  elo- 
quence of   the,  77;    Worcester's  Dic- 
tionary of,  IL  140;    fsnpposed  loss  of, 
432 ;   not   always  well   read   and  well 
spoken  by  its  teachers,  350  ;  as  taught 
at  llanrard  University,  500,  501.  507  ; 
Lowell  Lectures  on  the  literature  and 
eloquence  of,  415;    a  bond   between 
England  and  the   United  States,  437, 
451,  462,  464,466. 
English    trorcfJers,.   their    propensity   to 

make  books  of  triivek,  III.  52. 
Englishinm,  chnracteri«tiea  of,  IL  376. 
Enifraving,  unknown  in  the  middle  ages, 

II.  299, 
Ennius,  the    "Annals*'   of,  cited   hy 

Cicero,  L  252. 
Enterpriie,  hold   spirit  of  laodcai,  IIL 
275;  power  of,  156;  tendenoy  of,  IL 
320 ;  referred  to,  m.  245. 
Eniomologif^  obtigatiouB  of,  to  the  micTV^ 
scope,  it  636,  637. 
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EpjJtttiojfPAB  rescues  his  country  f^m 
the  dotiimiitioti  of  Spiuta,  I*  608  ■  re- 
fiiijeB  the  bribes  of  Persia,  and  diea  at 
MHmirtflea  hi  honorable  porcrty,  68S. 

Epfmmt  II.  403  \  the  Seven  Sleepers  of, 

Epk poetry.     (See  Poeft^.) 

Eriot^ftcifl,  tnmslatioii  of,  bj  LueretiuSp 
L25;  Btyle  of,  LIL  5Q4. 

Epidavrjiu,  II,  402  > 
.   EpodtSi  of  inteUcctual  cxlfiteni^,  III.  451 , 

EqmUt^  of  num,  what  1  L3lBi  11. 157  j 
inteUectuitl,  ihcs  opinion  referred  to,  L 
414;  political,  the  onlj  sure  basis  of 
liberlT,  399,  400  ;  the  grent  principle  of 
tbcs  government  of  tU^  United  States, 
1 19,  1^2 ;  II.  294, 302  ;  bonetita  of  thia 
principle,  L  122;  11.302. 

Effimtar,  bnmiin  life  nttains  only  a  Jmi- 
guld  or  tbvL*risli  development  at  the,  III. 
437. 

E&ASHui,  D£sii>ERiui,  his  use  of  Latin, 

r.  29, 

EriE,  FennsylyaniB,  11.  36B. 

Exit  itnd  Alhan^  railroad,  H*  14B. 
'  Eris  eanal,  iin  enduriiij^  monnment  to 
the  memory  of  Be  Witt  Cliiiton,  III. 
a37 ;  importanoe  of,  537  ;  I.  346  ;  II. 
368 ;  Sir  Isarabert  Brwi^^Fi  early  mter- 
efit  in,  III.  210. 

Erif,  Ltxhf.     (See  Lake  Erie.) 

Ebskine^,  Lord  Thomab,  an  anecdote 
of^  III.  598. 

Ervififj's  Grant,  IL  146, 

ErzmtuiH,  Christians  in  tha  moautftins 
of,  m.  586, 

Escut^Pitj*,  temples  of,  th&  diseased 
brought  to,  m.  5B7. 

Em^,  on  the  Nile,  11,  409. 

£sse.T^  England,  Harvey  diea  at,II.  475; 
emigrants  from,  gave  its  name  to  Es- 
sex county,  Massachusetts,  474. 

Esiex  caunttf,  Massachusetts,  immed  after 
Essex,  England,  H.  474 ;  emJgrntioa 
from,  to  Ohio,  L  212,  n.,346  ;  U.  51  ; 
rich  patriotie  reeoi  lections  of,  187,  188  ; 
the  fall  of  "  the  Flower*'  of,  187 ;  early 
contests  of  the  people  of,  with  the  In- 
dians add  the  French,  1 87,  ( See  Flmner 
of  Ess^x*) 

EsTABBOOK,  PbiKCIj:,  wounded  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  1.  563, 

KsTAissti,  Count  Ch*ui.E64'M.  i>e,  ap- 

rans  in  the  American  wat«r»  in  1778, 
473,  481 ;  diseonteiit  excited  hy,473, 
476. 

£(Aer,    discovery  of    the    oniesthetical 
properties  of,  II.  530,  531. 
EthiCM,  not  BO  popular  with  the  young  a& 
biography,  II.  1 ;  Christian,  as   taught 
m  American  csoUeg^fi,  515, 

VOL.  in.  89 


Ethiopia  J  desolation  and  mi^ry  of,  U. 
410;  intellectual  barrenness  of,  L  2L 

EthntM^nxphy,  modem  works  on,  U.  549  ; 
remarks  concerning.  III.  219. 

Etruria,  now  an  uninhftbitahlo  marahj 
III,  545 ;  referred  to,  559.    (^ce  Ilahj.) 

Etrustan  power,  the  antifjuity  of^  III. 
450 ;  confrderiiey,  545, 

Etruscans,  myutenons  cultiireof,  IIL 135. 

''  Etru$can  Mtw,"  the,  I.  26. 

Euclid,  hia  daiins  Mf*ou  modern  schol- 
ars, III.  119;  referred  to,  500. 

Eulogy  on  John  Qttinf^  Ad(im$,  l&tli  of 
Apnl,  1648,  II.  556-596. 

Eulogj/on  Lajh^ttet  Sth  September,  1834, 
I.  459-525. 

EvpltrateSi  powerful  and  prosperoni  n*- 
cions  on  its  banks,  tlicu-  history  nn- 
written,  L  427 ;  a  wall  between  niition^, 
XL  662:  referred  to,  I.  24,  50, 424  ;  II, 
404 ;  III,  55, 

"  Europe*^  by  Alexander  H.  ETerett,  11, 
139. 

Enr&pPj  how  originally  peopled,  JlE.  297  ; 
Nfjrth  of,  visited  by  tidvonttircrs  from 
Tyre  and  Carthage,  4<jH  ;  clinTige  of, 
from  barbarism  to  its  present  lii^b  state 
of  civilization,  125;  slow  progress  of, 
compared  with  die  decay  of  barharism 
in  America,  125,  128;  obligations  of, 
to  Rome,  174,  179;  invnded  by  the 
Goths,  IL  ,599 ;  division  of,  inio  inde- 
pendent  states  inimical  to  despotism 
and  productive  of  international  inter- 
course, 192,  452 ;  degradation  of  the 
people  of.  in  the  middle  ages,  L  607 ; 
awakened  by  Luther,  COS  ;  Latin  i^tates 
of  the  South  of,  perst^f^ntion  in,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  II.  488 ;  the  civil  law 
extended  over*  4 63;  fendul  systimi  miti- 
gated in,  I,  450 ;  emancipated  from  tho 
feudal  system  by  commerce,  IL  305  ; 
absence  of  republican  government  in, 
IIL  28  ',  absotnte  monarchies  of  the 
North  and  En.^t  of,  protect  life  and 
propertv,  L  G03,  609;  repetitions  ptts- 
sented  by  its  political  history,  11.  643  ; 
capacity  of  the  nations  of,  for  freedom, 
L63;  Virgir^  plough  still  used  in  tho 
South  of,  IL  469 ;  landed  property  hi, 
how  acquired,  293,  294  ;  races  of"  not 
i^upenor  to  some  of  Africa,  IIL  180, 
1S2,  193;  modern  history  of,  a  chroni- 
cle of  the  wars  of  ambition,  pride,  and 
bigotry,  1,  125;  the  victim  of  miUtarr 
despotism,  U.  662 ;  the  grewt  powers  ot", 
inditrcreiit  to  the  sacriJice  of  Greece, 
and  oppoijcd  to  the  constitutions  of 
Spain,  Piedmont,  and  Kflplee,  1.  128  ; 
intcrnutional  nlienutiou  in,  32 ;  the 
money  expended  fer  war  in^  would  be 
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better  appropriiited  to  education,  II. 
229;  difncnltyof  refonn  io,  L  5^;  diflfi- 
culty  of  personal  advnnctimeDt  in,  from 
the  competition  in  nil  professions,  II. 
193;  continental,  inilifference  to  pablic 
enterprises  in,  49 ;  nivsi^r s  of  the  i^malU 
pox  in,  624  ;  meiinini?  of  the  tenn  Uni- 
versity in,  495 ;  extremes  of  society  in, 
III.  105;  diplomariBtfi  of,  nt  Constanti- 
nople ignorant  of  tiie  Turkish  hinguage, 
57  ;  gnindeur  of  Bome  of  the  ehurches 
of,  II.  448  ;  elimtite  of  the  We«  of, 
43B.  444;  Eiist  of,  referred  to,  III.  301 ; 
poptilation  of,  in  1824,  I.  35;  popula- 
tion of,  in  1833,  422;  education  in,  in 
1835. 6i)l;  in  a  gtatcof  profonnd  peace 
in  1842,11.  452;  revolutions  in,  Im5- 
twci'n  IG20  and  1B50,  643;  revolutions 
in,  in  1848,  598,  599,  643,  641 ;  pro»- 
pcct»  of  lilierty  in,  in  IS48,  fi44  ;  eom- 
in;^  politinil  ehnnjiis  in,  III.  *23t ;  re- 
ferred 10,  I.  50»  51  ;  JuliTi  Luwell's 
letters  f  ro  m ,  1 1.  4  H* ;  Ju  1 1  n  Lo  we  1 1 , 
Jr/a  letters  from,  397,  399,  400,  401, 
40S,  403,  4t)4,  405. 

EirRTATHiuti,  and  his  commentaries  on 
Homer,  i.  428. 

EuBTis,  William,  M.  D.,  Governor  of 
MossachttsettH,  his  patriotic  services,  I. 
98. 

Enxine  (tea,  I.  603, 

Emporathn,  phenomena  of,  I.  435. 

Evelyn,  Jomn,  his  *'  xSylva,"  a  favorite 
with  J.  Q.  Adiims,  11.' 590. 

EuentM,  single,  inikicnec  of,  on  national 
character,  I.  1 1 . 

EvBRETT,  Alexanoer  FIill,  his  liter- 
ary prodmtions,  II,  138-139. 

EvKRBTT,  David,  au  early  poem  of, 
III.  4K 

Everett,  Edwabd,  his  Orations  and 
Speeches,  character  of  the  occaaiona 
upon  which  they  were  spoken,  the 
cause  of  iheir  pnhliratioii,  their  general 
tone  and  hivlc,  I.  Fre^f.  v.-xii. ;  ^me 
of  ehi»m  olijetiitHl  to,  as,  too  strong:ly 
culofrigtie  of  America,  and  overstnuned 
in  sentiment,  viiL  ix. ;  the  objections 
considered,  viii.  ix. ;  the  author's 
travels  in  Greece,  Italy,  Fran<^e,  Ger- 
many, and  Ennrbnci,  viii,  ix.;  his 
edtiorship  of,  :in<1  t  oniribmtionR  to,  the 
Norrh  American  liRview,  anil  intention 
to  n-puhlish  a  selection  tmm  those 
paper)*,  v.ix.  xi. ;  his  desire  to  complete 
a  eystematic  treatise  on  the  Motleni 
I-uw  of  Nations,  xi.  xii. ;  his  Address 
to  GenenU  Lafuyette,  43-44,  465  ;  his 
resfwct  for  Ent:huid,  her  principles  of 
li!»erty,  and  her  no  We  literature^  64,  65; 
witnessea  a  meeting  of  a  London  mob 


in  1819,  115  ;  eecretary  of  the  meeting 
on  the  Harvard  Montunent,  185;  pob- 
hc  dinner  given  to,  at  Kashville,  Ten- 
nessee, 2d  of  June,  1829,  190;  public 
dinner  given  to,  at  Lexinjjton,  Ken* 
tncky,  I'Tth  June,  1829,  198;  reference 
to  tiic  death  of  his  brother,  John  Ev- 
erett, 203 ;  puhlic  dinner  given  to,  at 
the  Yellow  Springs,  in  Ohio,  29  June, 
1829,  207 ;  wn tributes  to  the  "  Got- 
titigisch©  gelehrtc  Anzeigefj,'*  for  Sept. 
1,  1817,  an  article  on  the  rapid  growth 
of  Ohio,  206  ;  his  exertions  toward,s 
the  erection  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
355 ;  his  inelTeetual  j*ear*jh  for  Ther- 
mopylae, 359  ;  his  avoidant'e  of  party 
topics  in  Im  Fourth  of  July  OratioiiB, 
377,  378 ;  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Lafayette,  in  1815,  514;  his  view  of  the 
jiolitical  condition  of  France,  in  1815, 
514  ;  in  1830,  516  ;  publication  of  liis 
Orations  ami  Speerhcs,  Prefaces  to 
Vols.  L  IL  III.  Prcf.  v.;  cxclttde« 
party  politico  fi-oni  his  collective  Ora- 
tions and  Speeches,  IL  Prcf.  v. ;  de- 
sires to  l>e  remembered,  if  at  all,  as 
one  who   had   sought  to  promote  the 

fmblic  good,  IL  155,  160  ;  his  love  for 
lis  Ahua  Mater,  178,  482;  some  no- 
tices of  his  family  history,  180-181, 
326,  646,  651  ;  remiiiiijcencea  of  his 
college  days,  206,  482,  598,  699 ;  hi« 
devotion  to  the  works  of  the  master 
geniuses  of  the  race,  214;  Fcminis- 
ccnces  of  his  school-days,  235, 281,  2B% 
283, 285,386, 287, 600, 603,619 ;  his  last 
interview  v^ith  Dr.  Bowditch,  266, 267  ; 
gains  the  Fratiklin  Medal,  619  ;  a  Stu- 
dent at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  281, 
282,  283,  285,  286,  287  ;  his  convcrea- 
tion  with  Stephen  Girard,  301  ;  his  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  education,  313, 
618,  619;  his  interest  in  openings  a 
communication  between  the  Ea*t  and 
the  West,  142,  363,  364,  367^'}73.  615  ; 
his  argument  with  Captain  Basil  Hall 
respecting  the  limits  of  railroad  im- 
provement, 366 ;  hii^  conversation  with 
Ivicholas  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  Lon- 
ikm,  in  1844,  371,  n«;  visits  Melixrae 
Abbey  in  company  with  Sir  Walter 
Scx>tr,  377,  378  ;  his  friendship  for,  arid 
last  interview  with,  John  Lowell,  421  ; 
his  residence  in  England,  422-483 ;  his 
travels  in  Europe,  429  ;  receives  aca- 
demic honors  from  the  Univereity  of 
Cambridge,  431  ;  his  visit  to  tlie  Dnko 
of  Butland,  Sept.  1842,  442;  hospi- 
table reception  of,  in  England,  422, 
423,  424,  430,  431,  4^4,  442,  446,  4&1. 
454,  458,  459^  461,  462,  465,  466,  467, 
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470,  471,  473,  474,  483,  631 ;  his  feel- 
ings on  visiting  York  Minster,  448, 
449  ;  his  visit  to  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
448,  449 ;  his  visit  to  Dr.  Olbers,  at 
Bremen,  527 ;  his  college  reminiscences 
of  J.  Q.  Adams,  573  ;  his  Congression- 
al recollections  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  555, 
579,  580,  583,  590;  his  social  recol- 
lections of  J.  Q.  Adams,  594;  his 
proposed  distribntion  of  the  Massachu- 
setts dividend  of  the  snrplos  revenae 
of  the  United  States,  in  1837, 615-617  ; 
his  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Har- 
vard CoUege,  493-518,  540-554,  605- 
619;  his  interest  in  the  public  schools 
of  Massachnsetts,  616 ;  his  interest  . 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  coUeees  of 
the  State,  540-554,  605-619;  his  rec- 
ollections of  his  diplomatic  residence 
in  England,  654,  656;  examines  the 
correspondence  of  Lord  North,  656; 
recollections  of  his  travels  in  Turkey, 
672 ;  his  connection  with  the  scientific 
surveys  of  Massachusetts,  454,  455 ; 
his  love  to  his  country,  466,  473 ;  his 
respect  for  England,  466,  473;  his 
reminiscences  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, III.  138, 142 ;  his  recollections 
of  Daniel  Webster,  161,  162;  his  con- 
versation with  Sir  Isambert  Brunei, 
210;  his  pleasure  in  addressing  the 
people  of  Dorchester,  July  4,  1855, 
294 ;  Dorchester  his  native  place,  491 ; 
his  recollections  of  his  early  days  in 
Dorchester,  294-296  ;  his  residence,  in 
1841,  in  the  Villa  Careggi,  near  Flo- 
rence, 299;  is  taught  his  letters  by 
Miss  Lucy  Clapp,  322 ;  eulogy  on  Wash- 
ington dcliuered  by  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Oliver  Everett,  347,  347,  n. ;  his  remi- 
niscences of  his  early  dap  in  Dorches- 
ter, 348,  621 ;  the  satisfaction  with 
which  ho  retires  from  public  life,  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  numerous  marks 
of  public  confidence  he  has  received, 
348,  623 ;  letter  to  him  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Dorchester,  October  10,  1853, 
350-353;  letter  to  liim  of  committee 
of  invitation,  353 ;  his  reply,  354 ;  his 
experience  as  a  pupil  in  the  public 
schools,  73-76,  355 ;  a  scholar  m  the 
reading  and  writing  schools  in  North 
Bennett  street,  356 ;  his  masters,  school- 
books,  and  progress,  356;  he  gains 
the  Franklin  Medal,  in  1804,  and  also 
in  1806,  357,  358;  is  instructed  by 
Ezekiel  Webster  and  Daniel  Webster, 
357 ;  he  enters  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
357 ;  his  early  Latin  and  Greek  in- 
struction, 357 ;  at  Phillips  Academy,  at 
Exeter,  245 ;  his  line  of  conduct  wnilst 


minister  at  London,  37 1 ;  his  intimacy  of 
fortj  years  with  Abbott  Jjawrence,  365 ; 
advises  Mr.  Lawrence  to  accept  the 
mission  to  London,  365;  consulted  by- 
Daniel  Webster  respecting  his  Speech 
in  reply  to  B.  T.  Bayne,  26th  Jan., 
1830,  892-^94;  hissnggestion  to  Mr. 
Webster  on  that  occasion,  393;  his 
conversation  with  Mr.  Webster  on 
Homer's  description  of  the  sea,  401 ; 
his  reception  at  Philadelphia,  April  5, 
1856,  413-416;  his  love  of  scientific 
reseaordi,  as  a  recreation  alter  the  duties 
of  public  life,  432;  his  article  on  the 
Public  Lands,  in  the  American  Alma- 
nac for  1832,  430 ;  his  description  of  a 
nifffat  at  sea,  445 ;  his  year's  residence 
atJlorence,  and  his  description  of  its 
attractions,  450,  451 ;  his  hours  of  lit- 
erary research  in  the  library  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Dowse,  478 ;  letters  between 
him  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  respecting 
the  Ecton  tithes-book,  contaimng  no- 
tices of  the  fiunily  of  Benjamin  frank- 
lin, and  his  presentation  of  the  book  to 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Sode^, 
April  9,  1857,  483,  484,  485 ;  accepts 
the  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Washin^n  University  of  the  State  of 
Missoun  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  institution,  486- 
523 ;  his  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education,  486,  491,  604,  605;  predicts 
the  success  of  the  experiment  of  die 
Atlantic  Ocean  Telegraph,  502,  509, 
510,  511 ;  in  1857  the  only  survivor  of 
the  first  committee  appointed  in  1825 
to  procure  subscriptions  for  the  Warren 
statue,  528 ;  his  conference  with  Lord 
Ashburton,  in  England,  relative  to  the 
North-eastern  boundary,  544;  witnesses 
the  satisfection  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
of  Henry  Clay,  and  of  Daniel  Webster, 
in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  562 ;  pro- 
poses to  deliver  an  Address  on  Charity, 
as  a  means  of  aiding  the  destitute  dur- 
ing the  financial  crisis  of  1857,  568; 
the  Address  delivered  at  Boston,  and 
other  places,  568-602;  larse  amoonts 
raised  for  the  poor,  568 ;  his  visit  to 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham 
Hall,  Staffordshire,  592 ;  his  presenter 
tion  of  Franklin's  Works  to  the  Public 
Library  of  Boston,  and  the  gift  of  1471 
volumes  elicited  thereby,  610,  611; 
presented  with  the  cane  of  Washington, 
620 ;  his  acknowledgment  of  the  gift, 
621,  628;  trained  warn  his  cradle  to 
the  reverence  of  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton, 621 ;  his  recollections  of  the  na- 
tk>nal  mooming  on  the  death  of  W«f  h- 
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ing^ton,  621  ;  his  firat  dcdamadon  at 
fichool  WHS  the  tumiliiir  eulogy  on 
Washington,  €21 ,  622  ;  wa^  present  at 
the  eiilogvon  Washington  dehverecj  by 
his  father".  Feh.  22,  1800,  621  ;  hu  eulo- 
gy on  Washinjfton  for  the  lienefit  of 
the  Ltulies'  Mount  Vernon  Ai^socijition, 
delivered  neventy  limes  hdoixi  ttie  23d  of 
Feb.,  1858,  622*;  his  satii! faction  in  this 
patriotie  ptlgrimage^  622,  623  ;  his  anx- 
lons  dt*i4ire  that  the  memory  and  the 
example  of  Waehington  should  soften 
the  asj>eritT  of  sectional  fceling:,^  623 ; 
bis  travela  io  GreecH?  with  General  Lv- 
man,  in  1818-19,  62*),  027;  his  travels 
thrnogh  the  United  Sratcs,  in  1856-58^ 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  Ora- 
tion on  Washington,  635;  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  resijijtL  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  637  ;  Sam- 
uel Rogers's  recitid  to,  of  an  anecdote  of 
Burke  and  Reynokls,  638  ;  hi§  anxiety 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  641, 
642,  (Sf^i)  United  MSiaies.)  E is.  satisfac- 
tion in  his  retirement,  637,  638,  047; 
desires  no  otiier  e|>itiiph  than  tJmt  of  a 
lover  of  hie  whole  country,  647. 

Everett,  Israel,  wouu Jed  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Lexin^rton,  L  563, 

EVEIIKTT,  JoHK  (1801-1826),  brother 
of  Edward  Everett,  a  tutor  in  Tratigyl- 
vania  University,  1,  2m  ;  his  lamented 
deuth,  203, 

Everett,  Rev>  Moses,  of  Dorchester, 
in,  326, 

Everett,  Rev.  O liter,  his  eulogy  on 
Waahlngton,  delivered  at  the  request 
of  the  citizens  of  Dorchester,  in  1800, 
m,  347,  622, 

Everett,  lii chard,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Springfield,  Massuehuscttsi, 
II,  154. 

Svidencff  tlio  weighing  of,  II.  511, 

Evidences  of  Chnsttanity,  I>owell  lec- 
tures on  the,  11.  413,  4U,  415,  417. 
(See  Christiamtt/,  Evidences  oj\] 

Example,  the  importance  of  a  good,  II- 
515, 

Ercetii^cet  love  of,  auxiliary  to  educa- 
tion, IL  517, 

Exchantjr,  the  first  principle  of  corn- 
men  c!  II*  289-291  ;  of  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  manufactured  articles, 
77, 

Executive,  elective,  one  of  (he  cardinal 
poiuLH  of  freedom,  I.  152;  provided 
tor,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  167. 

Exertite  of  the  bodily  faculties  and  the 
senses,  importance  of  the,  II.  498,  499. 

Exeter  Academy t  dJsdpLine  of,  III,  75 ; 


its  company  of  irt/antnf,  94  ;  its  uniform 
of  white  India  cotton,  95.  (See  Phil- 
ilps  Extter  Academy,] 

Exeter  Festival,  in  tionor  of  Dr.  Benja^ 
min  Abbot,  2dd  Aug.,  1838,  Remarks 
at  the,  II.  281-287. 

Exhibition  and  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanics'  AssociatiOD, 
20th  Sept.,  1837,  Address  on  occaaioQ 
of  the,  II,  2.S8-255. 

Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations 
in  London,  in  1851,  American  inven- 
tions presented  ut,  111.  473 ;  the  Reaper 
the  great  attraction  in  the  American 
department  of,  551;  creditable  appear- 
ance of  the  American  department  of, 
due  to  Mr,  George  Pcabody,  473 ;  in- 
teniatioual  himnuet  ^iveu  by  Mr.  Poa- 
Wdy  to  the  Cliairman  of  tlie  Royal 
ComraiBsion,  and  others,  474. 

Erjwrimct,  its  les.^ons  to  be  studied,  IIL 
226  ;  not  alwavs  a  profitable  teacher, 
U.  347. 

Exi^ming  Expedition,  astrotioniical  de- 
prtmem  of  the,  III,  4.10. 

Expuntfinni  Ungruol,  enforced  by  Ca- 
ligula, III.  582. 

E^,  constniction  of  the,  I,  292  ;  a  touch 
more  wonderftil  iiistiiiment  than  the 
telescope,  281  ;  structtire  of,  in  connec- 
tion with  oainting,  298. 

EzEKiEL,  oescriljes  the  commerce  of  the 
Phcenicians,  II.  305. 


F. 

'^Faerit  Qftemt,**  quoted,  IL  9lfi. 

Failure  and  sticceas  in  life,  mttlnlj  de- 
pendent on  ourselves,  ll.  345,  346. 

jFdtV,  the  first  of  the  Massadmsetts 
Charitable  Mechanics'  Association^ 
20th  Sept.,  18.37,  Address  on  occasion 
of,  II.  ^18-255  ;  tiumber  and  value  of 
the  articles  exhibited  at,  238,  239,  252, 
255 ;  object  of,  252,  255. 

Fairfax,  Lord,  Washington's  mi- 
dence  with,  III.  497, 

Fales,  Mr.,  of  Daiton,  Ohio.  I.  207. 

Falkland,  Lord,  Cromwell  declares  to 
him  his  purpo.^e  of  expatriattoUi  11- 
121. 

Fnlmouth  (now  Portland),  Maine,  burnt 
by  the  British  in  1775,  I.  566. 

Fiitts  of  St.  Anthony,  IL  150,  368. 

Falstaff,  Sir  JonN,  his '' forked  rad- 
ish.'' III.  457, 

Famify,  the  sacred  tie  of.  III,  22G ;  im- 
portance of  good  povertiment  in  llie,  I. 
129,  130;  family  mtercourso  ppmoted 
by  railroad  communicatioDj  IIL  83 
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Famine,  horrors  of»  II.  533-539;  Burke's 
description  of  the  cffecta  of,  5S4. 
yFamitte  in  hdand^  lieififtrka  on»  at  PftO- 
euil  Hall,  1 7th  Feb.,  1847,  II.  533- 
639;  immigration  lo  United  States 
caused  by,  111.  216, 
I J^ciwo/iriWn ,  a  dangerous  foe  to  religion, 
I.  630. 

Fatieuil  Hcdl,  the  Temple  of  American 
Lil)crtv,  patriotic  associations  connected 
with,  1.  524,  546,  560;  IL  142,  152, 
177,  255.  269,  309,  364,  539,  558  ;  III. 
228,  3.^2,  413,  632;  the  thruno  of  the 
ascendency  of  Samuel  Adnmp,  I.  546 ; 
reception  of  LnfayeMe  in,  in  1784,481 ; 
dressed  in  mourn injcc  on  tho  dc^tli  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  in  1826,  523; 
ag?iin  in  mouniing  for  Lafayette,  in 
1834,  482,  523;  the  Mussachuwtt« 
Historical  Society  holds  its  meetings 
in.  IL  108;  the  cfiosen  theatre  of  Dan- 
iel WeUtiter's  inteUectual  dominion, 
IlL  158,  159,  391  ;  Addreases  deliv- 
ered bv  Edward  Everett  in,  in  1833, 
1.354,363;  1834,459,482;  in  1836, 
11.142,363;  111.153;  in  18^18, 11.268  ; 
1 847,  533, 539 ;  1 848,  555 ;  in  1 855,  III, 
355.  365;  in  1858,  63K 

Farmer,  Nathaniel,  wounded  at  tho 
battle  of  Lexington.  L  561,  563, 

FanntrSf  former  ii^ohttcd  eondirion  of,  L 
442  ;  brrjijght  tOia:eiher  by  cattle  ahows, 
443;  importimoe  and  re^^pectabOity  of 
the  occupation  of,  443;  some  of  the 
aneicnl:  Abndmm,  Job,  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, Cincinoatus,  445  ;  their  comparu' 
tive  condition  at  pre.»ent  in  Eorope  and 
America,  448 ;  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, 447;  in  Rniisja,  448,  449;  in 
Italy,  450 ;  in  England,  451 ,  452 ; 
leAsomt  why  they  should  own  the  ^oiL 

•  they  till,  452-457  ;  Vir(j:il,  otj  the  hap- 
piness of,  457 ;  natural  apritnde  for 
their  profession  will  not  render  unnec- 
essary special  preparation  for  it,  II. 
345 ;  irnt-rftte,  nirvly  met  with,  350 ; 
their  purnuit  most  conducive  to  virtue 
and  huppiness,  646;  benefited  by  the 
proximity  of  manufactones,  IlL  164; 
their  dw'ellinps  in  the  diiys  of  Eliza- 
lieth,  II.  298  ;  the  condition  of,  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  chnracter  of  the  coantry. 
185,  186;  happy  condition  of  those  of 
It4Lty,  186 ;  happy  condition  of  those  of 

I  I  Kcw  England,  186,  187  ;  the  duties  of, 
188-190;  ob%ation  of,  to  promote 
the  diffiu^ion  of  tntelligenoG,  good  mor- 
ats^  and  religion,  188^190;  and  mcf' 
chants,  oomporiitive  success  of  twenty 
of  each,  III.  1 51 .     (See  AffricuUmrB,) 

FartUt  implementB  uAed  on,  IIL  98 ; 


stock  for,  97,  98,  99,  100;  the  syetem 
of  small,  and  its  benefits,  IL  186,  187; 
small,  in  England,  L  451  ;  small,  in 
Frant-e  and  Germany,  high  price  of, 
III.  313  ;  small,  in  the  United  States, 
557 ;  connection  of  small,  with  a  rep- 
resentativc  government,  IL  186;  well- 
sitUHted  and  well-cultivated  ones  de^ 
serilied,  IlL  566-567. 

Farnell,  Bknjamin,  killed  at  Bloodj 
Brook,  L  670. 

FoJiftiorif  caprices  of,  IL  38 L 

Faust,  Johk,  the  printer,  HI*  30L 

FsARAif,  EprjKAiM,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  L  670. 

Feather  mtr,  gold  on,  IIL  385. 

Federal  and  ^ate  ffovrmfnentSt  harmt^ 
nions  adjustment  OT  the,  II.  317, 

Federal  pouentmnit  of  the  United  StateHi 
its  character,  I.  167.  (Sec  Const itation 
of  the  UniUd  States  ;   United  States,} 

federal  party,  origin  of  the,  IIL  267 ; 
Thomas  Jeflerson  on  the,  II.  591 ;  HI, 
638. 

Federation  in  France,  of  1 790,  L  495- 
495. 

Feliottr-citi2eti$hip^  value  of  the  bond  of, 
L  12L 

Felt,  Rev.  JoiEPH  B.,  librarian  of 
the  MftssHchuKett^  Historical  Society, 
IL  14t  ;  his  learned  work  on  Massa- 
chusetts Currencv,  129,139;  hU  ao- 
quaititance  with  tfie  antiquities  of  MlUk 
sachusetts,  I.  670 ;  his  list  of  thoM 
slain  at  Bloody  Brook,  670. 

FBtT,  Joshua,  wounded  on  tlie  day  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  L  563. 

Femcde  education^  its  proper  limits,  H. 
17,  18. 

Fences,  time  of  repairing,  I.  79, 

FiiJ^LON,  Archbishop,  instance  of  lua 
kindness  to  tlic  poor,  IIL  589,  590, 

FEBDI37AND  of  Austria,  war  of,  with 
Frederic  of  Boliemia,  IL  643. 

Fbrdiwand  v.,  of  Castile.  (See  Feeui- 
NAUP  and  Ibabblia.) 

Feuoinawd  and  Isabella,  Preacott's 
History  of,  IL  139  ;  their  "  patronage  " 
of  Columbos,  166,  157  ;  its  in-signifi- 
cance,  157;  their  triumph  over  the 
last  of  the  Moors,  157;  Ferdinand't 
ungrateful  treatment  of  Columbus,  167; 
Ferdinand  compared  with  Columbus, 
362. 

Feudimakd  VIL,  King  of  Spain,  I. 
169. 

Fermor,  Mr.,  of  Boston,  England,  his 
silver  plate  in  the  1 6th  century,  11.  299. 

Faroi,  m  Spain,  II.  566. 

F£88Eii0By,  Natuah,  of  Captain  Fa^ 
ker^s  company  at  Ijexington,  L  561* 
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FsBSBMDSN,  Thomas,  of  Captain  Far- 
kcr'i  company  at  Lexitiji^oii,  I.  56 L 

Fbssekben,  T'noMAfi  Green,  bis  '*New 
England  Ftiniicr/'  HI.  148, 

Fatii^i  at  Exeter,  23d  Au|f.,  1838,  Ro- 
marks  at  the,  11.  281-287. 

Festival  of  the  Altimni  uf  Karvani  CoU 
lege,  22d  July,  1852,  IIL  U2-12L 

Feudal  and  Ctinon  Iaiiv,  John  Adams's 
DififiDrtation  on,  I.  140;    XL  560. 

Feudal  sijfstem,  origin  of  tlie,  111.  560;  its 
founders  aniniated  Ijj  u  iipirit  of  per- 
sonal liberty  I.  118;  a  check  on  the 
despotism  of  tho  inouarcJi,  154,  155; 
the  germ  of  pop  ill  nr  i^presen  ration, 
llfi  ;  charact45r  ot,  446,  448,  449,  455, 
492,  625;  tenures  of,  II.  294,  446  j 
patronage  onder,  308  ;  sovereigns  un- 
der, I,  154;  degmdiUioii  of  tlic  people 
under,  607  ;  iron  yoke  of,  in  the  middle 
ages*  III.  589 ;  yoke  of,  broken  in 
Enginnd,  I.  18;  mitigated  on  tlie  con- 
tincnt  of  Europe,  450;  abolition  of,  11. 
628;  III.  171 ;  aboliniied  by  commerce, 
II,  305 ;  in  Frame  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  I,  628;  in  France  in 
1835,  629  ;  accumnlution  of  property 
according  to,  not  permitted  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  399. 

Fever^  Franklin's  cure  for,  II.  34. 

Fiesole^  its  vine-clad  hills,  111.  450, 

Fillmore,  Millard,  late  Tresident  of 
the  United  States,  hts  nomindtion  for 
the  Vice-Presidcne^  of  the  United 
Statuji,  111.  377 ;  his  remarks  on  his 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Daniel 
Webster,  250 ;  pret^ent  at  the  Annual 
Fair  at  Buffiilo,  9th  of  Oct..  1857,  537. 

Finattct^  uf  the  United  States,  111.  638. 

Finance  mtd  ArrtmntSf  Boston  Commit- 
tees of,  their  dinner  to  Thomas  Baring, 
m.  128, 

Financial  crisis  in  the  United  States  and 
the  commercial  natioojj  in  1857,  III. 
568,  569  ;  lU  causes,  570. 

Fine  arts^  how  affected  by  niitural  ad- 
vantagcss,  I.  U  ;  in  Greece,  13,  28,  37  ; 
in  Greece,  rc^itrict€d  sphere  of,  37  ;  in 
Greece,  patron iJtcd  by  the  government 
of  Athens,  13  ;  in  RoraCj  28 ;  in  Home, 
expire  under  the  jprinees  of  the  Flavian 
Hou5ie,  25  ;  in  Home,  in  Che  time  of 
Cicero,  424  ;  tn  modoiii  Europe,  29  ; 
in  America,  137  ;  III.  637  ;  cosmopol- 
itan influences  of,  IL  459-461.  (See 
Arts;  Artists;  Middk  a^es;  Painting; 
Sculpture. ) 

Fine  and  useftd  arts,  modem  improve^ 
ments  in,  111.  560. 

FinsUt  Awr  Horn,  the,  III.  581. 

Fimxrmt,  and  weaponi  of  iteel,  furmshed 


to  the  Indians  in  IktasaachuaettB,  L  638, 

643,  646,  649,  657. 

Firt-piaeeSt  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  XL 
298. 

First  baitles  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
an  oration  at  Concord,  1 9th  April,  1826, 
I.  7^-im  I   IL  669. 

Fir^  noMi-man,  one  of  the  generals  uf,  a 
Hirtunate  soldier  who  becomes  king,  L 
117. 

First  principles  for  nations,  1.  608. 

First  settlement  of  Nevh^  England,  an 
Oration  al  Plymouth,  MoAsachosetta, 
22d  Doc,,  1824, 1.  45^72. 

Fisht  some  tpccnlaiions  respecting,  IL 
32. 

FiaHER,  Daniel,  of  Dedbam,  IL  183. 

FisRBB,  Daki£L,  Jr.,  U.  183, 

FishmeSf  oonaidered  as  a  means  of  sap- 
id ving  food,  I.  444  ;  of  Massachusetts, 
11'.  143,  144,  295  ;  of  Now  England,  I. 
GO ;  of  Kewfonndlaiid,  their  great  ex* 
tent  in  early  time?,  49,  ti. ;  of  North 
Americii,  extent  of,  II.  .50,  54,  94  ;  im- 
portance of,  72,  277,  290;  Burke  on, 
50 ;  of  Plymouth,  made  to  support  pob- 
tic  schools,  332. 

Fishing,  Daniel  Webster's  enjoyment  of, 
m.  394,  405,  406. 

FisK,  Joseph,  M.  D,,  of  Copt.  Parker^a 
company  of  Lexington  ^  1775,  present 
at  Edward  Everett's  Oration,  1835,  L 
561. 

FiTCK,  THOMAa,  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Maaaochuaettt  in  1723, 

n.  45. 

FiTZPATHiCK,  General,  his  motion  in 
the  House  of  CommonH  on  Ixdiolf  of 
the  liberation  of  Lafayette,  I.  506. 

F/rtg,  American,  I.  554,  555. 

Ftwf  of  Mmstschmdis  Bay,  carried  at 
the  battle  of  Lexington  April  I9tb, 
1775,  by  Jo&eph  Simonds,  L  555. 

Flaminian  and  Appian  lAip,  III.  228. 

Fkinders,  woolteo  inanafacture  of,  IT. 
78,  n.;  formers  in,  L  265, 

Flavkl,  John,  his  work^  road  bj  Frank- 
lin  when  a  Iwy,  III,  608. 

Fliu,  importance  of  tlie  cultoro  of,  L 
444. 

Flint,  Rev.  JoaiAH, of  Doreheater,  III. 
326. 

Flint,  William,  killed  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

Floods  relics  of  the  day*  which  preceded 
the,  n.  209, 

Floors,  how  covered,  in  1481,  II,  299. 

Florence,  the  city  of,  its  attractions,  IIL 
450,  n.;  its  situation,  palaces,  boose  of 
Midiael  Angelo,  airy  bridges,  mona- 
meats  of  ancient  art,  luos^tuM  of  an- 
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tiqnities,  wcU-etored  libmnea,  b^aotiiizl 
gardens,  ddielott^  ajr,  gloty  connected 
with  th«  triumphs  &n'd  siifTeririgs  of 
Galileo  Galibi,  450;  pcrseeution  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Ekjccaedo  by,  L 
26;  principle  of  atinospherit?  pressure 
discovon^d  by  Tom  eel  1 1  of,  296  ;  obli- 
gations of,  to  commerce,  LL305;  mer- 
chant princes  of,  patroii^^  of  mtts  and 
letters,  HI.  164,  300;  Honiijo  Green- 
ongh's  raaidenco  fit,  XL  400;  nieetiiig 
of  the  StHontific  Association  at^  in  lB4\f 

eai. 

Florida,  c<^ded  by  Spain  to  th©  United 
States,  II.  577;' nL  312;  referred  to, 
Ld84. 

Fbur,  American,  exported  10  Great 
Britain,  II.  445,  446  ;  E^cnt  from  Boston 
for  the  relief  of  the  a  tan  in  g;  Iri^h,  539. 

**  Flower  of  Esxe^/'  fall  of  the,  I.  634,  n., 
654-656 ;  n.  IS7 ;  alarm  Kod  sorrow 
prodaced  by,  I.  656 1  the  heayi<»$l  catas- 
trophe which  had  befallen  the  colony, 
656;  to  be  held  in  honored  remem- 
brance, 6(iU, 

Fluids,  liquid  and  aenfumi,  further  dis- 
coveries in  J  anticipated,  I.  617, 

Fly,  the,  injiiriotia  to  vegeiaitioa.  III. 
550. 

Flying  artilkry,  orgiinlzed  by  Frederic 
the  Greats  I.  482 ;  introduced  into  the 
service  of  the  Frendi  by  Lafayette^ 
482. 

**Fo^,'*  old,  }m  plea  for  gold,  in.387* 
(See  Oidfo^.) 

FoLGiEB,  f^ETEE,  father-in-law  of 
Franklin,  11.  7 ;  scientific  tasia  of  Ma 
descend anta,  7. 

Fontaine,  Jeak  de  La,  hi^  worka  a 
favorite  with  J.  Q.  AdaTnf^,  II,  589. 

FoNTANSs,  yAB»K,  Ku  funofal  oration 
in  honor  of  Washington,  III.  634, 

Foody  provided  by  agricaltune,  U.444; 
immenb^e  daily  conRainption  of,  in  the 
wcyrld  >ky  man  and  domestic  animals,  I. 
444;  111.541;  an nnal  consumption  of,^ 
in  the  Uniled  States,  JJ.  73;  impor- 
tance or  to  the  tjody,  275,  276,  291 . 

Foot,  Mr.,  of  Conneetient,  his  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Fulilic  Lands  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Senate  29th  December^ 
1829,  and  Daniel  Wcbster^s  Speech  on, 
m.  392. 

FooTE,  General,  his  epeech  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Btrthtkv  of  Washington 
in  New  York,  HI.  5P,  59, 

Forecast/r^  iu  ships,  d(«|fraci?ful  neglect 
of  projter  ventilation  of  the,  III.  576. 

Foreign  trmh  of  the  United  States,  its  de- 
pressed condition  fvt  the  close  of  the 
American  Rovolntton,  III.  1250 ;   its  re- 


vival on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 

Constitution,  261,  269,  271  j  protected 

bj  marine  insurance,  263.     (Hee  Com- 

mtfTCe,*  United  Statfs,) 
Fofffty*  rthtiom  of  the  United  States. 

(See  United  States.^ 
Foreiejnfrs^  to   Ije   kindly   Tcceived,  HI. 

222.    (See  Emlffrnthn  ,-  United  States.) 
FoESVTU,  John,  Secretary  of  State,  hii 

anecdote  of  Genera]  Ja^'kson,  II.  617. 
Fort  CiimJ^^erimid,  Wajhiujj^on  arrives  at, 

I.  591J;  Col.  Orme  at,  597 ;  CoL  Dnn* 
bar  returus  to,  598. 

Fort  Duqw^nsj  e  tweeted  by  the  French,  I. 
589. 

Fort  ffoosac,  recollections  of,  11.  207. 

FvH  Independence,  in  Bo!<^ton  Harbor,  III* 
322. 

Fort  Miissachusdis,  recollections  of,  11, 
207  ;  Colon  el  Ephraim  WiUiams's  sup- 
posed speech  to  the  settler*  at,  232- 
234. 

Fori  Necessitt/,  Washington  capitnlatefl 
to  the  French  at,  4tlt  July»  1754, 1.385, 
590 ;  U.  270. 

Fart  Omnpfi,  erected  in  1623,  IH.  426  ; 
ita  dependeni  hamlcl  is  caUed  Albany 
in  1664,426. 

Fori  Schuyler,  Washington  at»  in  lT84j. 

II.  153. 

Fort  WtishingtorL,  loss  of,  by  the  Ameri- 
<3LnB,  I.  464. 

Fort  WiUiam  Henrtf,  disastrous  capitular 
tionof,  in  1757,  t  394,  539. 

Forthf  the,  visited  by  Mr.  Everett,  IL 
377. 

Fortunes,  few  largTS  ones  accumulflted 
before  the  Involution ^  I H^  268;  dis- 
parity of,  in  tlie  United  States,  I.  462 ; 
revcrseH  of,  in  the  Unit*?d  Statt*s  in 
1857,  III.  569,  570,  598,  599. 

Fossil  animftls  in  America,  II.  426 ; 
plants,  fouad  in  the  coul  strata  a| 
Swina,  209 ;  animala,  disco icered  by 
Cuvier,  210;  bones,  in  th«i  gypsum 
quarries  near  Faris,  210 ;  substances, 
in  general  nse  and  oonsnmption^  L 
274. 

Foster,  General  Gideon,  bis  valor  oo 
the  1 9ih  of  April,  1 7  75,  U.  1 87 ;  pttaent 
at  Mr.  Everett's  Oration,  2 8th  Septem- 
ber, ia*S6,  187,  188. 

FOULO^,  J,  F.,  murdered  by  the  mob 
in  Paris,  in  1789,  L  483. 

Foundation  schools  of  England,  IL  628. 

Fourth  of  My  at  I^  well,  an  Oration  on 
the  5tli  of  July,  1830,  II.  47-68. 

Fourth  of  Jtd^f  1638,  Remarks  made  at 
the  celehnitiba  of  the,  in  Fancnil  Hall, 
IL  268-272. 

Fourth  of  Julyf  a   Speeeh    before    the 
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Young    Men*B   Democratic   Club^  of 
Bo^iton,  5th  of  Julv,  1858,  HE.  &3T- 
647. 
Fourth  of  Jfih/f  a  memorable  day  in  the 
aiuibIb   of  Ammcii,  L  377,  385,  401, 
590;   John   Adams's   excliimatiuu   re- 
spectinjL^,  on  I  lis  death-ljed,  148  j  ora- 
bona  on,  their  cilmraeter,  Prcf.  ix. ;  how 
it  ehonld   he  cclebnitefl.  111.  225;  lea- 
sons  of  the,  228;  showld  never  be  deae- 
crated  hy  ehullitioos  of  party  npirit,  I. 
377,  iilBi  vahio  of  the  celebration  of, 
as  a  bond  of  union,  380,  381,  401  ;  Re- 
market m  tlie  nnmieipul  dinner  at  Pan- 
enil  Hall  on,  in   1853,  by  Edward  Ev- 
erett, III.  224-231.     (Sc'e  Jula,  Fmrfh 
nf.) 
Founnerfs,  bill  of.  III.  581 ;  chapol  of 
our  Lady  of,  582 ;  pilgrimages  to  h«r 
ehrino,  582. 
Fowler,  (irin,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Miisisachiiftett'*  legislature, 
OD  aid  to  the  tfillcg^es,  11*  540,  541. 
¥hx  tribe  of  Ittdiam,  a  part  of  tins  Deb- 
wares,  n.  256,  257  ;  Jonathan  Edwanls 
on,  256»  257  ;  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  I837j  256;  their  aodent  Damej  258, 
(See  Sauka  and  Fvrtn.) 
Fox,  CMAKLEi  Jasikr,  his  speech  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  behalf  of  tbe 
lilK'nition  of  Lafayette   from   Olmiitz, 
L  505  ;  \ii»  defence  of  American  ri;^jhtM, 
396 ;  his  eiilojjry  on  Wu!*hington,  IlL 
63;j ;  his  rnpiurc?i  with  Burke~  II.  592  ; 
his  eloquence^  ilL  46. 
Faxbafrvuqk,  Massachn setts,  IIL  315, 
FramingJiam,  Ma  paa  elm  setts,  History  of, 
by  tbe  Rev.  Wm,  Bairv,  II.  138;  Revo- 
lution iiry  piitriotH  of,  L  563. 
Ihmce.     (See  nUo,  French  Reuoludon; 
Frmvh    Wars   in   AmFrica;    Na^fKh- 
leon  I. ;   Seven  Years*  War. 
Africa,    colonization    of,    by.     (Sec 

Colonies,  jwst.) 
Agriculture  in,  L  450;  III.  148,  213. 
Aleuiii,  his  services  to,  I.  407. 
Allien  in  possession  of,  1.  514* 
America,  colonies  of,  in.     (See  Col- 
onies, ftfXHL) 
Anicricari  commissioners  and  minis- 
ters fient  to,  11.  563.  564. 
American  Revolution,  influence  of, 

on,  1.  484,  486. 
Army  of,  L  392;  II.  229;  lU.  616, 

er. 

Austria,  war  of,  with,  I.  76,  496,  497» 
Ballot-box  in,  HI.  i2. 
Battles  in,  lU.  590. 
Books  of,  L  627. 

Brcjglie,  Due  de,  on  mstruction  in, 
XL  513,11. 


Bureaucracy  of  the  old  r^tme  in,  L 

Pref.  viii, 
ChiLmber  of  Deputies,  refomui   ttd< 

voctited  in,  I.  5L5. 
Charles  X,,  his  folly  in,  and  fiight 

from,  L  517- 
Civil  wara  of,  L  125. 
Clergy  of,  under    Louis  XIV.  and 

Louis  XV.,  I.  485,  629. 
Cloth inj*r,  imported   from,  into  tbe 

United  States,  l775-8i,  IL  76. 
Colonies  of,  in  Afriea,  L  .^40,  343. 
Colonies  of  Greece,  in,    (Sec  Greece, 

post.) 
Colonics  of,  in  North  America,  X.  74, 

384,  385,  386,  387,   584,   585;  H. 

51,    5.59,  560;    lU,    17,   204,  205, 

248,615. 

Commerce  of,  in  1660^5,  IL  123, 
Condition  of,  in   1789,  L  628,629; 

in  1828-30,  168,  514,  516-518;  in 

1835,629. 
Conatitutionfll  government  in,  L  168, 

169, 
Court  of,  under  Louis   XTV.,  and 

Louis  XV.,  L   125,  126,  4ad;    in 

1789,  628,  629. 
Decline  of,  M.  Raudot  on,  H.  660. 
Education  in,  L  601;  IL  229,  315, 

316,  i335,  336,  339,  613,  n.,  515; 

m  1835.  601. 
Egypt,  defligns  on,  by,  L  170, 
England  dihputeb  the  fHJi^sesston  of 

North  America  with,  L   387,  559, 

560,  584,  585  ;  at  war  with,  in  1704, 

76;  in  1778,473,475;  in  1815.76; 

gains  victories  in,  1,  76 ;  IIL  337. 
Exiles  of,  in  tbe  United  States,  I. 

512. 
Farm 8,  small,  in,  III.  213. 
Feudal  8vstem  in,   before   17^9,  I 

628, 
Funeral  orations  in,  in  1789,  I.  629. 
Genends,  youthful,  of,  IIL  617. 
Government  of,  L   168.   169,^483; 

m.  26,  28,  * 

Groud  array  of,  in  181 2,  IIL  61 6, 61 7. 
Great  Britain  and»  I.  382,  481,  570. 
Greece,  colonies  of,  in,  L  37. " 
Henry  I\  .,  reign  of,  in,  II.  64L 
Holhmd  rcvolutiotiists  of,  1787,  and, 

L  483. 

Hospital  in,  bow  named,  III.  589. 
Indiana  in  America,  in  ieoguo  with, 

L51. 
Jury,  trial  by,  in,  L  269* 
Lafayette,  advocjites  reforms  in,  L 

515  ;  decides  for  un  hereilit*upy  coa- 

gtitutional  monarchy  in,  617;  »av«0 

the  life  of  honh  X\^L,  525;  aavea 

the  guilty  ministers  of  Charle<i  X.» 
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^1 7 ;  naiaefi  Louis  Philipp^j  to  the 

throne  of,  518 ;  sei^icea  of,  to  Amer- 

icfl,     {See   Lafatfeite,    in    GhjEierol 

IndeK.} 
Bbcity  in,  I.    16&,  blQ;   H.  644; 

UL  26,  28. 
Liremture  in,  T.  22,  407,  627. 
Louts  XIV.,  iibuj^s^  in  the  reign  of, 

L  IgS,  IS6,  4%b,  486;  politica.in 

th«  reipn  of,  570. 
Lonis  XV.  anticipates  a  revolution 

in,  I.  483;  »bui?es  in  tho  reign  of, 

485,  4B&. 
Jjouis  X  VEIL,  ahnsea  in  the  reign  of, 

I.  510;  Cftbtnet  of,  514. 
Lonts  Philippe  RLised  tt>  th»  thTOwo 

of,  I,  518 ;  lemtoryof,  nndcr,  11. 586, 
Minisron  between  America  iind^  11, 

564,  565. 
Monarch^  of,  tJit^r  mfincnct  on  tho 

Uteratnre  of,  I.  23. 
Nantes,  H« vocation  of  the  Edict  of^ 

L241. 
Napoleon  L,  rise  of  the  power  of,  m, 

L  506,  507,  513,  514;   Ml   of,  50^, 

514. 
Nfivy  of,  n.  229. 
Hew  England,  trade  of,  with,  1660- 

65.  II.  123. 
Nobility  of,   in  the    Hev^olutioi]    of 

1789,  L  525;    under  Nupoieoa  L, 

507,  508, 
Normal     eehooU    in,    n.  335,  336, 

339. 
Paris,  influence   of,   on,   L  96,  457, 

629 ;    III.  557  ;    character  of    the 

popularion  of,  in  1S33, 1.  423, 
Pbaee  of,  with  Great  Britain  in  17&3, 

L4SI. 
Peasantry  of,  condition  of,  la  1S33,  L 

423. 
People,  character  of  thei  in,  L  10 ;  iu 

1789,  1423,628, 
Philopophj  of.  I.  628. 
Politiml   pliito8<>phv   in,  I.  168,  510, 

515,  516-518;  lit  26,28,  205. 
Poor  of,  nnedufiated,  II.  229, 
PoDulation  of,  in  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  I.  392  ;  in  1 789  and  in  1816 

the  same,  IL  660, 
Pre6«iof,in  1789,1629. 
Prorestantfi  in,  I,  482. 
Pruasiii,  war  of,  with,  L  76, 
Rftud^jt,  M.,  on  the  DedUne  o<  IL 

660, 
Reforms  in,  advocated  by  Lafeyetfto, 

L5I5. 
Heppcscntative  j»vstem  in,  1. 168, 510; 

m:  26,  28,33,' 
Repnblitiin    government    in.     (Soe 

Rt^presentatiVo  fty«t«m  in,  antg.) 

VOL*  Ul.  90 


Rcvoktion  of   178&  in,  L  483,  485, 

486, 496, 497,  628, 629.    (See  Frmch 

Hevolutioat  in  General  Index.) 

Be  volution  of  1830  in,  peaceful  ch^l3^^ 

acterof,  I.  517. 

Revolation  of  1848  in,  11.  586^  596, 

598. 
Seven  Yesri'  War  and,  L  386, 480. 
(Se©  Seven  Yean'  War,  in  Genernl 
Index.) 

Sisters  of  Charity  in,  III.  590. 
Society  In,  at  the  time  of  the  Revo* 
lution  of  1 789,  L  628,  629. 
Spain  held  by,  L  390. 
SpotiiUions  of,  in  the  commerce  of 
the  United  St&tQv,  in.  268. 
StfttKB,  new,  dcstituto  of  ^kiU  to  found, 
m.  205. 

Bt4^mn-packets  from,  IT.  371. 
Territory  of,  under  Louis   PhiU|^ei, 
IL  586, 

Uniti^  Statejii,  alliance  o^  with,  L 
166,  389,  390,  392,  396,  475,  476, 
477, 478, 480, 481, 483,  525 ;  U.  563, 
564  I  in.  25,  28 ;  contrasted  with, 
1. 4Ul ;  exiles  in,  from,  512;  ratnie- 
tsTE  between  and,  11.  564,  565  ;  neu- 
trality maintained  hy,  between 
Gre^t  Britain  and,  in  1793,  570 ; 
their  political  relations  with,  about 
1790,  III.  267,  268;  prisons  of,  ex- 
amined by  coram jaaion era  from,  II, 
201,  203  fpjiobahilltj  of  a  war  with, 
in  1798,  III.  617  ;  spoliation  claims 
of,  aj^ainst, 268.  (See  Clothing, luite.) 
University,  meaning  of  tbe  term  in, 

n,49o. 
War  of,  with   En^rland   in    1778,  L 

473,475.     ( See  England ,  ante. ) 
Wars,  civil,  of,  L  125  ;  of  tiie  Bovo- 
Intion  of  1789  in,  L  49*3,  497 ;  IlL 
617;  civil, of, L  1 25.    (See  Anstria; 
Pruaaia,  ante.) 

Wftahini:rton,  pnblic  mourning  for,  in, 
III,  633. 
Francis  IL,  Emperor  of  Gerrnxmy,  im- 
portuaed  hy  the  Marcltione^s  do  Lafay- 
ette and  her  daugbtepa  for  the  freedom 
of  Lafayettu,  L  504  ;  refnsei  to  iibcrate 
Lafayette,  505,513;  injiratitnde  of  this 
refusal  to  Lafiiyette,  513;  hii*  answer, 
ootiimented  on  bv  Mr.  Fox  in  th«  Brit- 
ish  House  of  dommons,  505 ;    is  ap- 
pealed to,  on   behalf  of  Lafayette  by 
General   Washin|rton,  506;    his  fori;»ia 
defeated   hy  Napoleoa  L  in   the  cam* 
jpaign  of  1 797,  506. 
FnASGiSf  Mr.,  President  of  the  Mechanic 
Association  of  Boston,  IIL  89. 
FsAi^cti,  CaNVfiRA,  D.  D.,  Iua  litemiy 
produetiona,  II.  139, 
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FrahxEj  AuauBTUS  Hermak,  hk  eon- 
nection  with  normal  schools,  II.  336. 

Fraiikjhrtf  Euglifth  Protestants  at.  III. 
304, 

Franklin^  New  Hampshire,  Daniel  Web- 
ster's admirutioii  of  the  rivers  and 
moimtftins  of,  III.  401  ;  Mr.  Webster's 
farm  at,  403. 

FiiASKLiK,  AiiiAH^  mother  of  Beivjftinin 
Franklin,  and  daughter  of  Peter  Fol- 
gier,  her  excellent  charnetcr,  U.  7 ;  her 
8on  Benjftinm  f duces  an  epitaph  over 
her  grove,  7,  8. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  nncic  of  Frank- 
lin, II.  5 ;  encourages  Franklin's  tastje 
for  reading,  9, 

Fraiollin,  Benjamin,  The  Boyhood 
ftnd  Youth  of,  a  Lecture  delivered  in 
Boston  17th  of  November,  1829,  II.  1- 
46. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  his  ancefitrv, 
IIL  4B2-4S5 ;  remarkable  career  of,  I. 
30e,  32l,.'!22;  U.  1,2;  III.  4l5j  dia- 
tincdon  of,  as  a  philosopher,  I,  322  ;  II. 
2 ;  III.  fi44 ;  excellent  style  of,  as  a 
writer,  I.  144;  IL  2,  4,  19,  23,  40  ;  as- 
cribes  his  advancement  principally  to 
his  stylo  as  a  prose  writer,  1 7,  40;  busi- 
ness talent  and  statesmanship  of,  2 ; 
excellent  auto-bi<j}::raphv  of,  2-4,  8, 
11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  le",  19,20,22,23, 
24,29,33;  11,620;  111,607-10;  editions 
of  the  works  of,  IL  3  ;  the  works  of,  edit- 
ed hj  Jarcd  Sparks,  4,  n.,  1 39, 621 ;  III, 
610;  soeial  position  of,  eornpared  with 
that  of  WashirLt;r<^on,  IL  4 ;  farailv  of,  4, 
5  J  aoai  of  the  family  of,  f&r  tlio  Protest- 
ant faith,  6 ;  cause  of  the  removal  of 
the  family  of,  to  America,  6  ;  the  house 
where  he  was  horn,  6;  occupation  of 
the  brothers  of,  8 ;  earlv  education  of, 
a-lO,  22;  IIL  607;  self^-tauf^ht,  1.230; 
II.  552,  620 ;  destined  for  the  church, 
9  ;  his  early  love  of  reading,  9,  14-16, 
18-21,  30,  31.  37,  38;  IIL  606-612; 
docs  not  succeed  at  first  In  arithmetic, 
H-  8,  9, 21  ;  leg-acy  of,  for  prize  medals, 
10,  n  ;  becomes  apprentiee  to  his  fiither, 
11,14;  fond  of  the  water,  U  ;  well 
trained  by  his  father,  13  ,*  anxious  to 
go  to  sea,  14,  15,  33;  books  read  by, 
when  a  youth,  14, 15 ;  liound  apprentice 
to  his  brother,  1 5  ;  his  love  for  reading 
oncooraged  by  Matthew  Adams,  16; 
becomes  a  poet,  16,  19;  his  turn  for 
writing  verses  oncoura[red  by  his 
brother  JaraeSj  16;  but  discouraged 
hy  his  father,  17;  becomes  a  prose 
essayist,  and  is  encouraged  therein  by 
hie  father,  17,  18,  19 ;  adopts  the  Spec- 
tator as   hi«  model,  19;  111*496;  re- 


ligious speculntioiLs  of,  iaflucnced  oj 
the  writings  of  Shaftesbuiy  and  Collins, 
II*  20,  21 ,  31 ,  42 ;  industry  and  |H3r«e- 
veranee  of,  L  285,  304 ;  Iwc^jraes  a  vege- 
tarian and  saves  money  for  baying 
books,  IL  20,  21  ;  the  temperance  of, 
the  foundation  of  his  success  in  life,  L 
304;  11.21,31,40;  studies  arithmetic, 
navigation,  intellectual  philosophy, 
grtimmar,  and  logic,  and  becomes  a 
skilful  contrf->versiftHst,  21  ;  becomes 
an  anonvmous  contributor  to  the  New 
England  Courant,  23 ;  IIL  607  ;  differ- 
ences of,  with  his  brother  James,  and 
their  influence  on  his  career,  II.  23,  24, 
26,30,31,38;  editor  ptQ  iemjiore  of 
the  Courant,  27,  40;  admonished  by 
tlie  Council,  28 ;  the  Connmt  puhlislied 
in  the  name  of,  29,  30 ;  change  of  \m 
indentures  and  the  advantage  taken  of 
this  circumstance,  29,  30;  leaves  his 
brother's  printing  oflice,  and  takes  pan- 
sage  for  New  York  1723,  31  ;  takes  to 
natural  philosophy  and  a  fish  diet  on 
the  voyage,  32 ;  linds  no  employTnent 
in  New  York,  and  takes  passage  for 
Philadelphio,  34  ;  hardships  of  travel, 
33 ;  doctors  himself  for  tt  fever,  34  ; 
invited  to  set  up  printing  in  Burlington 
by  a  kind  hostess,  34  ;  arrives  at  Phila- 
delphia and  nuikes  a  purchase  of  bread, 
35,  36  ;  takes  a  nap  m  a  Quaker  meet- 
ing, 36  ;  finds  employment  with  Andrew 
Bradford  and  Keimer  altematelv,  37  ; 
urged  to  return  home  by  his  hrotfier-in- 
law,  Captain  Holmes,  37  ;  encouraged 
to  set  op  a  printing-office  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Keith,  37  ;  returns  to  Boston  in 
May,  1724,  with  letters  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Keith,  37, 38;  his  father  decline* 
to  advance  him  capital  for  the  printing 
business,  38 ;  encouraged  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Keith  to  visit  London,  39 ;  ar- 
rives in  London,  1724,  and  finds  the 
Governor  has  deceived  him,  39  ;  formn 
a  connection  with  Mr.  Dcnham,  and 
returns  to  Philadelphia  in  1726,39,40; 
becomes  foreman  lo  Keiincr,  40 ;  with 
Mereilitb  establishes  a  printinef-offii-e, 
40;  purchases  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
jECtte,  publisbes  a  pamphlet  on  paper 
currency,  and  the  '*roor  Richiu"d"  Al- 
manac, 40  ;  establishes  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  40 ;  IIL  607  ;  l)C€Oines  Po«t- 
mtister  of  Philadelphia,  II.  40 ;  estab- 
lishes a  city  watch  and  a  fire  company, 
the  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Uni- 
versitj^  of  Pennsylvania,  41  ;  how  first 
led  to  electrical  experiments,  and 
therein  assisted  by  Peter  Colliuson's 
apparatus,  428;  proves  the  idonrity  of 
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the  elecrri!'  fluid  with  lightning,  I,  254, 
281;  II.  Ill,  361,  619,  620 J  111,384, 
415,  452,  455,  456,  520;  hiii  feeling^s  on 
this  disco  very »  I.  254 ;  effects  of  this 
discovery,  255  \  discovery  of*  reapectiiig 
sun-light,  lU  384 ;  secret  of  the  emcras^ 
of,  in  investigntbn,  L  303 ;  becomes 
Deputy  Po&tiJitister-Geneml  o£  Ameri- 
ca, 17  5;i,  I L  4L ;  memlier  of  the  Con- 
gress m  Albany,  1754,  L  385 ;  IL  41  ; 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1762,41  ;  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  A^ent  from  PemisyWania 
and  other  colonics,  in  *  En|:knd,  41  ; 
on  the  commHtee  to  prepare  the  Decla^ 
ration  of  ladependence,  which  he  «i^aSf 

I.  386,  568  ;  III.  644 ;  oppointecl  Min- 
ister to  Franc*?,  1776,  II.  41,  5&3,  564; 
confen^  vvkh  Lafayette  in  France^  1. 
465,  466,  475 ;  aids  in  ttie  n<?gotiatiou 
of  the  treat^y  of  allinnce  with  France  in 
1778,  n.  41 ;  gigns  the  pro  visional 
treaty  witli  Great  Britain  at  Ver^aiUea 
in  1782,6;  111.489;  ^igni  the  de&nitive 
treaty  with  Gpeiit  Britain  in  1 7 S3,  II. 
42,  567 ;  travel h  from  Paris  to  Havre 
in  the  litter  of  Marie  Antoinette  m 
1785,  34  ;  his  eminence  m  a  diplomat- 
ist, III.  644  ;  returns  to  Philadelphia  iu 
1785,  and  is  for  threiQ  yeara  sttceessive- 
ly  elected  Preftidefit  of  the  Supreme 
Executive    Council  of   Pennsylvania, 

II.  42 ;  delegate  to  the  Convention 
which  formed  the  Constitntioti  of  the 
United  States,  1787,  42 ;  extmet  from 
the  preface  to  hi  a  motion  in  the  Con- 
vention for  daily  prayers,  42 ;  mnlti- 
plied  patriotic  Bcrvices  of,  1,  139,  332, 
396;  IIL  68, 209, 230;  success  and 
credit  with  which  he  disehaiged  aJl  his 
public  tnjJita,  II,  4lj  not  acttiated  by 
ambition.  III.  1 1 ;  condition  on  which 
he  sometimes  exeTeis€4  his  bounty,  I, 
347,  348 ;  ignomntly  quoted  a^  an  in- 
stance of  the  inutility  of  book  learning, 
—  when,  in  fa<*t,  hm  history,  example, 
and  pr«."t:t'pt  afford  one  of  t&e  strongest 
argumoiitjs  the  other  way.  III.  606- 
612;  his  isealoma  efforts  fot  the  promo- 
tion of  Qsefal  knowTedge,  I,  308 ;  a 
fciend  of  academical  education,  IL  620 ; 
urges  tlic  importunt'o  of  the  study  of 
the  languHfiee,  S20,  621 ;  pronounced 
by  Lord  OhiUhum  an  honor  to  Eitrope 
and  to  the  ape  in  whkh  he  hved,  L  322  j 
referred  to,  IIL  46, 179,  500  ;  a  copy  of 
his  works  preaented  b;^  Edward  Everett 
to  the  Boiiton  Public  Library  at  it^ 
openin^^  Jamiury  1,  1858,  III.  610; 
his  plate  of  burial,  415;  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  sUara  in  the  honoti  of  bi« 


name,  415;  the  Br9t  four  visits  he 
would  probably  make  in  Boston  if 
allowed  to  revieit  his  native  city,  6U, 
fil2;  monumeDt  to  the  memory  of,  at 
Mount  Aubm-n,  erected  hy  'fhomai 
Dowse t  480,  435  ;  inauguranQn  of  tho 
statue  of,  at  Bof»ton,  1 7  th  September, 
1856^484,485. 

Fmnkiin  Famiiif^  Memorial  of  the,  Re- 
nmrks  at  the  Aimnal  Meetitij?  of  tha 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  9tll 
of  April,  1857,  IlL  482-4B5. 

Franklin,  James,  brother  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  a  printer,  11.  15;  Benjamin 
bound  apprentice  to  him,  15;  encour- 
ages Benjamin 'ft  turn  for  making  verges, 
16  ;  commenceit  the  publication  of  the 
New  England  Courunt  7th  Aug.,  1721, 
22  ;  diiferenoe^  \vith  his  brother  Benja- 
min, 23,  24,  30,  31,  38 ;  conimitied  to 
jail  for  a  publication,  in  1722,  26,  27, 
42-46 ;  aiinowledges  his  error,  and 
begs  the  indulgence  of  the  General 
Court,  46  ;  suppreseiDn  of  the  paper  of, 
29;  injures  ms  brother  Benjamin'a 
character,  3L 

Frakjllik,  John,  uncle  of  BeTyamin 
Franklin,  II,  5. 

Fbankliw,  Jos  I  ah,  father  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  emigrates  to  Boston,  iu  168:1, 
m.  489 ;  character  of  the  library  of, 
608  ;  his  books  diligently  read  by  Ben- 
jamin^ when  a  boy,  608;  umpire  be- 
tween hi:*  sons  James  and  Benjamin, 
II.  24,  31 ;  digcourtigeu  Benjamin*i 
turn  for  makini^  verses,  1 7  ;  encouragei 
BeTJJamin's  attempts  at  prose  writing, 
13,  19;  declines  to  advance  his  son- 
capital  for  a  printing-office,  38 ;  letter 
of,  to  Sir  Williflm  Kdth,  and  advice  to 
hU  own  eon  Benjamin,  38 ;  indasiiy 
and  piety  of,  7 ;  accomplishments, 
judgment,  and  understanding  of,  1^ 
13  ;'  epitaph  placed  by  Benjamin  over 
the  j^avc  of,  7,  8* 

Ffojikim  Leet^ires  in  Boston,  design  and 
topics  of,  I.  307 » 

Frtmldin  Afedtilt  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Boston,  gained  by  Edward  Everett, 
in  1804  and  1806,  III.  357,  358. 

FUAlnKLifr,  SaMOEL,  cousin  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  a  cutler  in  Boston,  II.  14. 

FHA?rfi.LtN,  Thomas,  ancle  of  Benjatnin 
¥runklin,  II.  5. 

Franklin,  William  Tkuflb,  his  edi* 
tioti  of  the  Workii  of  his  grand-father, 
Benjjwnio  Franklin,  11.  3. 

Fraud ^  its  desjii cable  ajid  cowardly  chaT" 
amr,  11.311. 

Fraitdfi  and  itis^pttons,  resulting  from  im 
nrorul  business  habtt^.  III.  275. 
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FVauenbay,  the  last  reaidence  of  Coper- 
Tiicas,  L  622» 

Frsdkric,  elector  Pidntine,  marrieB 
Elijtftbeth,  daughter  of  Janiee  I.^  of 
England »  II.  6*3  ;  chosen  King:  of  Bo- 
hemia, 643. 

Frederic  the  Great,  recieivea  Lafay- 
ette with  distinction,  in  1785,  1.482; 
ambition  of,  XL  336 ;  military  exploits 
of,  L  125,  126  ;  the  hero  of  the  Sevm 
Years'  War,  386 ;  II.  337  ;  interest  of, 
in  cdu ration,  337 ;  watnh  of,  carried 
by  Kapoleon  from  Potsdam  to  St. 
Heleoa,  25L 

jFVoe  states,  inflaenced  by  popular  elo- 
quence, L  11, 

Frtfidom^  how  ranch  of  it  in  njicienl 
Greece?  L  12;  in  ancient  Rome?  12; 
the  British  school  of,  11.  429;  rapid 
pfrowth  of,  in  the  sevintecnth  centurv, 
1.  58  J  of  the  preas,  IL  27:     (Sec  Prow'. ) 

Freedom  and  truth,  ancient  adrocates  and 
defenders  of,  I.  40. 

Frkkmak,  Jamb*,  D.  D.,  literaiy  pro- 
ductions of,  II,  139. 

French,  Colonel,  calls  ypon  Franklin  at 
his  priQtin^-offlce,  IL  37. 

French,  the,  in  Nova  Scotia,  furnish  the  In- 
dians with  fire-arms,  L  643. 

French  Academifj  pensioned  to  crash 
Corneille,  L  26. 

French  iangimgf,  Gibbon*R  opiniort  of  the 
universality  of,  II.  463 ;  Gihljon^s  txim- 
posing  in,  rebuked  by  Hume^  463  ; 
taught  in  the  public  scliools  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 600 ;  as  taiinfht  at  Harvard 
Univeraity,  500,  501,  507. 

French  revolution,  the,  in  1789,  state  of 
society  immediately  preceding,  I.  628  ; 
premonitioiis  of  its  coming,  483,  484, 
485,  486 ;  hastened  by  the  example  of 
the  United  States,  484  ;  caufies  of;  484 ; 
unpopularity  of,  484  ;  first  measures 
of,  demanded  by  justice,  humanity,  and 
-elision,  485 ;  Lafayette  placed  at  the 
aead  of  an  Brmy,  482;  hia  property 
^nfiBcated,  482 ;'  agency  of  Lafayette 
u,  to  be  commended,  481,  482,  485, 
188;  first  step  in, ^-convocation  of  the 
Ajfierahly  of  Notables  in,  486,  487  ; 
lecond  step  in, — meeting  of  tho  States 
General  in,  487 ;  Thomas  Jefferson's 
iccount  of  tlie  initiatory  movement  of, 
t87;  progress  of  the,  488-499;  mani- 
festoa  of  the  Red  RopubHcanB  of  the, 
643 ;  the  new  constitution  dedared  14th 
July,  1790,  493-495;  attack  upon  the 
King  and  Queen  at  Versailles,  490, 
491  ;  abolition  of  title*,  493;  escape 
of  the  royal  family,  496  ;  war  declared 
with  Austria,  496,'  497  ;  the  King  and 


Queen  driven  to  take  refuge  in  tJie  Na* 
tional  Ajisembly,  498;  condemned  to 
death,  and  execution,  510;  order  for 
the  arrest  of  tlie  general  3«,  499  ;  escape 
of  Lafayette,  499  ;  dowTifiill  of  the  Di- 
rectory,  507 ;  apost-asy  of  some  of  the 
chief  actors  in,  510-514  ;  souree  of  all 
that  was  good  in,  f)08  j  horrors  of,  L 
114,  126.  128,  167,  4^"^,  484.  485,  488, 
490,  491,  495,  510;  IL  465.  570,  643; 
IIL  28,  215,  561  ;  wars  of  the,  L  64,  ' 
79,  496,  497;  IL  307,  337,  428,  573, 
658;  IIL  268,  271  ;  cost  of  the  ware 
of,  to  Enj^bintt,  U.  658 ;  England,  how 
carried  tltrough  tiie  ware  of,  I.  279 ; 
advantage  of  the  wan*  of,  to  American 
commerce,  54  ;  IL  307,  573;  III.  268, 
271  ;  eontroversv  elirited  by,  in  the 
LTnitcd  States,  IL  149;  America  pre- 
vented from  participating  in,  by  Wnsh- 
ington,  III,  62 ;  connection  of,  with 
the  American  Rcvolntion,  28 ;  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  Stiites,  caused  by, 
211;  population  in  France  at  the  be- 
ginning and  clo«c  of,  II.  660;  Edmund 
Burke's  Reflections  on,  aiul  bis  oppo- 
sition to,  I.  59  ;  in.  561 ;  consequences 
of,  L  126,450;  IIL  213. 

Frem'Ji  iL^ars  in  America,  1748,  1756- 
63,  1.  161,  383,  390,  391,  392,538,  552, 
566,  567,  585,  589,  590;  IL  167,  171, 
187,207,230,231,233,251,270;  Ul. 
328,  426,  427,  595  ;  John  Adams  pre- 
dicts the  result  of,  in  1754,1.  566,  667  ; 
the  origin  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
538,  585;  that  of  1755-63  the'  school 
of  the  Revolution,  377-403,  552;  Baron 
Dieskau's  servic<ijj  in,  11.  231  ;  Colonel 
Ephrai in  Will iam s  i n ,  23 J .  ( See  France ; 
Sefen  Yeanf*  War.) 

Frenchman,  characteristics  of  the,  I,  10  ; 
II.  376. 

Fkiendr,  Francis,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670. 

"Friends,**  the,  in  Philadelphia,  petition 
Congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States,  IL  583. 

Frog,  discovery  of  galyanism  by  means 
of' a,  I.  305.  '  {See  Galvani,  LEwis.y 

Frost,  Chaklk^,  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1T52, 
U.  45. 

Frost,  Cajitain  John,  in  the  skirmish 
at  West  Cambridge,  L  102. 

Frost,  Sa^iiuel,  missing  the  day  oi 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  L  663. 

Froth  INCH  Alt,  Nathaniel  L.,  D.D., 
his  Sermon  on  Peter  C.  Brooks.  HL 
286 ;  versei  of,  in  anticipation  of  the 
death  of  Daniel  Webster,  410,  4U ; 
Biscoursci  of,  11.  139. 
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PROtHIHORAK,  RtCffJLRD,  Jr.,  his  ttCCtt- 
rate  and  jndkioas  bistory  of  Chtirles- 
town,  I*  183;  liistoriciil  works  of,  II. 
139  ;  hiB  Hiatorv  of  the  Skf^  of  Bos- 
ton, and  of  the  lijittlea  of  lixinglioii, 
Concord,  ond  Banker  Hill,  a.  valuable 
wtjrk,  III.  f),  292. 

Fronde,  Count  de  Ste.  Aoliure's  Hii- 
torj'  of  the,  IL  454. 

i'^ni^ah'tift  an  honomble  char&eteriEttc, 
U.  310;  a  road  to  wealth,  S94,  301, 
308,  52K 

FruiUf  culture  of,  11.  444  ;  antiquity  of 
the  culture  of,  469  ;  of  Italy,  enjoyed  by 
the  Gothic  invaders,  HI.  217, 

ITbt,  Colonel,  dies,  and  is  succeedpd  by 
Wftsfaiufrton,  I.  &89. 

Fht^^  Colonel  Jams 9,  a  vcttnm  of  tlie 
French  War,  and  a  etddlerof  the  Revo- 
l&tion,  L  391,  394;  ftt  the  taking  of 
Louiaboai^  In  1745,  and  at  the  Battle 
jf  BtinkerHiJl  in  1775,  391,  394  ;  hb 
remark*  about  the  Seventeeath  of  JusOf 
1745,  und  the  aame  day  Id  1775,  3^1  ^ 
394,  540. 

Fxtti,  trees  for,  IH,  550. 

FuLLBB,  TkohaS,  hii  at-count  of  the 
R«T.  John  White,  III.  307. 

B'fTi.TON,  Kohebt,  ©ally  povertv  and 
Iftter  dlBtinction  of,  I.  322;  in^uBtry, 
fsmpemnce,  and  success  of,  304 ;  &agar 
city  and  per^evuranoe  of,  13;  discov- 
eries of,  in  mechanics  r  419  ;  \m  Inven* 
tioc^  of  the  fite&mboat,  194,  S77,  2&1 ; 
n.  61,  428,  638;  III.  70,  520,  645; 
w^cret  of  the  aucceSB  of,  in  invcstigtitioE, 
I.  303 ;  rights  of,  mtimtaint^d  by  Mr. 
Emmetf  I.  277;  predietion  by  Mr*  Em- 
met of  injoaticc,  fulfilled,  277-279. 

Funding  a^sl&n  of  the  United  Statea, 
opposed  by  some  of  the  Stated,  U.  96 ; 
important 'infiuenee  of,  on  the  prospei^ 
ity  of  the  eountry,  lU.  265 ;  two  ^;^l 
fi^tnne^  of,  265 ;  immediate  etfecta  of, 
266. 

J'^intral  orations  in  France,  in  1789,  L 
629, 

Furniture  in  the  middle  ages,  II,  299. 

Future^  wisdom  of  providing  for  the,  I. 
278,  285. 


GAaE,  Thomas,  Oo'renior  of  Maflaacha< 
setts,  a  veteran  of  the  old  Frem-h  war, 
I.  541 ;  commands  tbe  advance  of  the 
Britifib  army  at  Eraddock's  Defeat, 
591  ;  com  me  rices  liostihtici*  against  the 
Amcricitns,  79-102,541  ;  proclamation 
of.  Jane  12,  1775,  543 ;  arraiigei  for 


the  expeditJOT*  to  destroy  the  pmvmcial 
stores  CO  Ike  ted  iit  Concord,  80,  548; 
Colonel  Smith  iXHjuesta  a  reinforue- 
ment  from,  551 ;  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Banker  HiU,  HI.  10,  IS ;  ru- 
ferrt'd  to,  333 ;  L  76. 

Galen,  piety  of  the  sentimenta  of|  H. 
528. 

Galiciaf  Spain,  II,  566, 

GALt  LEI,  Qh  Li  LEO  .invents  the  tele«ccip© 
in  1609,  11.  174,218,  249;  111.  425  5 
first  discover*  the  phase  &  of  Vcntis, 
predicted  by  Copemicws,  tbe  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  and  tlie  sccroicig  hundle9 
of  SatMiti,  I,  623,  624 ;  II.  249,  250 ; 
III.  425,  443,  451 ;  emotion  of,  at  Ma 
diico verier,  452  j  c^itobtlshes  the  Copt^r- 
nican  syatem,  449  ;  L  614;  dijicoverjos 
of.  referred  to,  II,  512,  634 ;  III.  464, 
496,  500,  504  ;  ignorant  of  tlit^  law  of 
gravitation,  520 ;"  imprifloned  by  00m- 
tuand  of  the  Inquisition,  450,  451 ;  L 
26;  prison  of,  at  Arcctri,  lU.  450; 
deprived  of  hia  beloved  daiijfhter  by 
death,  m.  451 ;  blindnesi^  and  old  a|^ 
of,  451  ;  visited  by  Milton^  451 ;  Gro- 
tius's  letter  to.  443  ;  place  of  burial  of, 
450;  telciic'ope  of,  e^tamined  by  Ed* 
ward  Everett,  45 1 ;  apoatrophe  to,  452 ; 
name  of,  tiie  chief  glory  of  the  city  of 
Florence,  450. 

Galitzin,  Princess,  letter  of  John  Low- 
ell, Jr.  to,  II.  400,401. 

Ga^lati^,  Albert,  bis  emigration  to 
America,  III.  210;  commits eioncr  for 
America  at  Ghent,  1813,  U,  575,  576. 

Gaiiinasj  the  last  Hlave-tuart  of  the  West- 
ern coaat  of  Africa,  comes  under  the 
jnrifidicticm  of  Liberia,  lU.  172. 

Galvani,  Lewis,  manner  in  which  he 
discovers  galvanii^m,  I.  255,  .'105 ;  IL 
525;    III.  455.     (Se<5  6Wfc'am«irt.) 

Gaivanhm,  importance  of  the  knowledf^ 
of  the  iaws  of,  L  249 ;  hiatory  of,  IIL 
455,  456 ;  modem  discoveries  m,  U. 
254,  549 ;  ProfeBSor  Henir  on,  637 ; 
further  di.icovcriei  in,  Anticipated,  L 
617.     (See  GalVAJCI,  LbWIS.) 

Gama,  grass  of,  II.  476. 

Ganie^tfT^  the  idler  in  d  anger  of  becotnitig 
one,  I.  289, 

Gajcmsl^,  Anthos^t,  one  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  professional  mendicants,  HI* 
583. 

Gafwes^  Lord  Clive  on  the  banks  of  the^ 
IIL  337. 

Gaitnett,  Cal£S,  Steward  oT  Har- 
vard College,  hii  mansion-hoDsc,  III. 
115, 

GAifHETT,  EatKA  Stii^es,  D,  D,,  hi» 
eseeUeni  aermon  on  the  moml  and  eo- 
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rial  effbcts  of  railroad  oommumcatioHj 
m.  S6. 

Gantt,  T00MA8  T.,  Ill,  486,  ti. 

Gabdneb,  He>rt,  of  Stow,  appointed 
treasurer  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  Massarhiisett^,  UL  334;  patriotic 
sen' ices  of,  53(i, 

Gahdnets,  Henrt  J.,  Governor  of  Mas- 
gachuBOtts,  ISSf),  a  {:;mndHon  of  Henry 
Gardner  of  Stow,  IlL  334. 

Gardner,  Isaac,  killed  on  the  day  of 
the  hattlc  of  Lextn«:ton,  I.  563. 

Gas  lightsi,  importance  of  the  use  of,  1. 
271/ 

Gassenth,  Pterbk,  his  account  of  Co- 
pernicus referred  to,  I.  6i3. 

Gates,  Major- Gcneml  HoiiATro,  &  vet- 
cmii  of  the  French  War,  and  in  the 
brtttk'S  of  rlic  Uevdurion,  I.  31>2. 

Gatd,  ancient  civilization  of,  I.  424 ;  an- 
cient harharisin  of,  I.  337  ;  referred  to, 
ni.  582. 

GWw/s,  their  irmption  into  Europe,  III, 
20K 

(t«w  Hmd  Indians,  II.  278,  n. 

**  (renemf/'  the  stime  title  as  "Emperor/' 
I.  153;  in  chief,  qualities  to  eotiJitituto 
a  skilful,  299, 

Gmerfsi  Court  of  Maxsacfuis^ttSj  interest 
of,  in  the  cause  of  edncation,  in  1636, 
L173;  n.  172-176;  cHtablishes  a  mint 
in  1652,  126,  127;  petition  to,  127; 
case  of  Mrs.  Hihhins  in,  in  1655,  131 ; 
address  of,  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  in 
1654, 117  ;  Oliver  Cromwdre  letter  to, 
and  its  anrswcr,  1656,  122;  Kichanl 
Cromwcir!?  letter  to,  about  1658,  117; 
etippresscs  tlic  New  E norland  Courant, 
1723,  29,  43-46;  repremjntation  of 
Ltxingtofi  in,  in  1765,  I.  535  ;  military 
Berviee  of  Mai»sjK"husetts,  in  1758,  ac- 
cording to  the  rt'cords  of  the,  538  ;  re- 
ferred to,  652  ;  II.  384,  608, 

Gmarations  ofmcn^  the  succession  of,  I. 
40S-412. 

Geti^^  ti^eat^  compai'cd  with  the  an- 
cient Egyptian,  ELL  558* 

(rfjievQ,  iCngliab  Protestants  at,  III. 
304 ;  charcli  of,  its  constitution  ap- 
proved of  by  the  English  Puritans,  I. 
57. 

Gfttma^  Lake  of,  III.  58 L 

Genghis  Kuak  invadei^  Europe  and 
Asia,  L  5i  ;  the  arr<>  of,  I.  116. 

Genius,  its  wide  empire,  I.  31 . 

Genoa,  the  birthplace  of  Columbus,  L 
279 ;  obligations  of,  to  commerce,  II. 
305. 

Gtoffruphiml  position,   influence  of,  on 
national  character,  L  1 1  . 
Geo^phiff  importanee  of  the  study  of, 


I.  308 ;  IL  209  ;  importance  of  mathe* 
matics  in,  IIL  513;  very  imperfeetlj 
taught  in  Anjcricau  public  Bchooti^ 
about  1800,  lU.  74;  cfjnnectjon  of  m- 
tronomy  with,  439  ;  latitude  aod  lonp- 
tudc  lie  at  the  ba«»i3  of  all  dMcriptive, 
439 ;  ancient,  I,  424  ;  and  History  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  cited, 
209. 

Gtoiomtxd  Society  of  London,  Eemjurks 
at  the  anniversary  dinner  of,  II.  454- 
458. 

Geoi<Hjiff  one  of  the  great  mental  crea- 
tions of  modem  times,  L  617;  impor* 
tanc©  of  the  study  of,  I.  307  ;  II,  209 ; 
the  study  of,  mast  be  based  on  a  good 
education,  602;  value  of  its  instrnc- 
tion.s,  L  631,  632;  iiivestigutions  of, 
into  the  relics  of  pa«t  eras,  IIL  517; 
wonders  of  the  recent  revelations  of,  II. 
209,  210;  importance  of  a  good  calii- 
net  illuPtmtive  of,  IL  544,  545,  546  j 
late  growth  of  the  systems  of.  S45,  648; 
contributions  of  Cuvier  to,  548;  oon- 
neetion  of  xvitli  mining;,  agriculture, 
and  enj2:inecring,  548;  obligations  of, 
to  comparative  anatomy,  457,  458; 
Lowell  Lecture  on,  by  Prof.  SiUtman. 
383 ;  Prof.  Scdg^wic'k's  Lectures  on, 
425,  426;  researches  in,  in  America, 
383,  456,  457,  458 ;  ihe  punmit  of, 
leads  to  the  cultivation  of  peaceable 
relations  amcn}|»^  nations,  457,  458; 
discovers  oniitbiclitutes  in  the  old  red 
sand-stone  of  Connecticut  River,  457  ; 
an  American  treatifie  on,  valued  in 
Eri^hmd,  437 ;  applied  to  the  sun'ey 
of  Mji'^snf.lmsett.'*,  L  616  ;  11.  454,  455, 
457;  IIL  U§;  Dr.  Hitchcock's  Be^ 
port  on  that  of  Massachusetts,  a  noble 
contribution  to  the  science  of,  I.  616; 
H.  454,  457. 

Geamdri/,  its  importance,  IIL  512  ;  eoni- 
pared  with  afihronomy,  as  a  candidate 
for  public  favor,  43.3 ;  ot>lipition5  of 
Newton  iind  Leibnitz  to,  I.  297 ;  tlie 
Great  Geometer,  and  his  marvelloiia 
works,  IIL  514, 

George  L,  Kinjf  of  Enprland,  rcbellioii 
a^inst,  in  1715,  IIL  20S. 

GEOttGE  IIL,  Kinjf  of  Eni^land,  eoronar 
tioD  of,  witnessed  by  Jolin  Hancock,  L 
544 ;  ptTsuades  Lord  North  to  remain 
in  oflice,  U.  656 ;  notes  of,  published  In 
Sparks's  '*  Writings  of  Washington," 
656;  remark  of.  to  John  Adams,  656. 

Georges,  the.  Kings  of  England,  vic- 
tories of,  in,  336- 

Gmnjia  and  South  Carolina,  sketched  by 
Goldsmitli,  in  1769,  and  as  seen  by  the 
traveller  in  1853,  III.  209  ;  emigration 
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to,  ftom  Dordi«aK!P,  Mass*,  319;  gold 
mines  in ,  3S4  ;  cotton  of,  L  297  ;  flret 
attempts  to  ml^e  eouon  In,  U.  93 ; 
prosjjerity  of,  in  183l»  97, 
Ueorgia,  in  Aaia,  IL  4<M. 
Georgics,  description  of  the  plongh,  in 
the,  II.  469. 

German  kmiwa^qt^  as  taught  at  Harvard 
Universitv,  IL  500,  501 ,  mi. 
Germans,  Csesar's  soldiera  dread  to  en- 
counter  thi^  HoldiGm  of,  I.  €46^  &47. 
GermantoH'fi,  bsittlc  of,  II.  271. 
Germany.  h'irbftri.^m  of  ancient,  L  337 ; 
Christumiry  isumduced  intOi  IL  669; 
awakcnc'd  hr  Martin  Luther^  I.  60t>; 
princes  of,  wlio  nd  voeat4*d  the  Rcfomii*- 
tion,  57  ;  III.  303 ;  the  CuthoUca  of, 
persecau^  the  Ltitherans,  I.  241;  dur- 
ing the  Thirty  Ye4irs*  War,  125;  tho 
Prmestjfcut  movement  io,  comparad 
with  tho  enttiqirise  of  the  PHgriniR,  II. 
641-644  ;  jijcnoral  ititerest  in,  throagh- 
out  Eui^jpe,  G42,  643  ;  first  movements 
of,  643  ;  arrival  of  troops  from,  in 
Americji,  in  1776,  I.  566;  needed  a 
Washinj^rmi,  III.  634;  bnrcsiwraey  of 
the  old  n^ffime  in,  I.  Pref,  viii* ;  people 
of,  sent  from  rhe  Paliiiinnto  to  Amor- 
ica,  by  pf?rse*!ution,  159  ;  during  the 
wars  of  the  Freneh  Revolution,  II. 
337;  pmstrated  condition  of,  in  1817^ 
I.  208;  rapid  remvery  of,  after  the 
overthpjvv  of  Napoleon  I.,  11.  338; 
the  victim  of  miliuiry  despotism,  662; 
efforts  for  consiUuaorml  liberty  of  some 
of  the  8tatcH  of,  I.  168  ;  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  States  of,  a  warning  to  the 
United  Statei?.  III.  66 ;  emigra^on 
firom,  to  the  Uoited  Staroa,  221 ;  her 
settlemtiitts  in  America^  learning  and 
philosophy  im|jorted  into  them,  496 ; 
emigraliou  fi-om,  to  Peniuiylvfttiia,  207  ; 
Lafayettti  make*  a  tour  in,  in  1785,  L 
482  ;  Lfifiiyette  tranf^ferred  to  the  cm- 
tody  of  the  Empetoi'  of,  I.  499 ;  public 
indignation  at  the  treiitment  of  Lafay- 
ette by  I  he  i^vomment  of,  500  ;  peojjle 
of,  in  Cotirhmd  and  Livonia,  RuKsia, 
448;  rCLiulithJiLH  of  the  gndds  or  crafta 
in,  257,  1^")^;  t'lianu-terbtics  of  the 
people  iA\  lu;  II.  376 ;  condition  of 
the  peanantry  of,  L  423  ;  present  eiWli- 
zation  of,  337;  education  in,  in  1835, 
601;  meaning  of  the  term  ^'UniTer- 
sity "  in,  II,  495 ;  Meinet^,  on  the 
Univeri^itioB  of,  495,  n* ;  courses  of  in- 
struction in  agricnitiire,  in  the  Univer- 
sities of,  III.  550  ;  i^maB  fuTmi  in,  ^13; 
railroad 'i  in,  II ,  37 E) ;  recent  works 
published  in,  on  branehoa  of  moral  aad 
intellectnnl  soiencsej  5i9* 


GEBnr,  Elbridge,  Vicc-Ppeaidcnt  of 
the  United  Statea,  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  of  1775,  urges  General  Warren 
not  to  Join  the  American  force*  at  Bun- 
ker Hill,  1.  397  ;  UL  531 ;  inforroed  of 
tlic  projected  expetlition  of  the  British 
to  Conctjrtl,  I9tb  April,  1775,  L  5^18; 
narrow  escape  of,  19th  April,  1775,  85, 
550;  J«fforaonV  letter  to,  respecting 
John  Q.  Adams,  H,  56 g  ;  fears  of,  for 
the  result  of  the  Convot\ion  at  Phila- 
delphia, May,  1 787,  L  1 66  ;  patriotic 
eerrioes  of,  98 ;  Austin's  Life  of,  IL 
138* 

Ghent,  tTOJLty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United' States  made  at,  in  1815,  II. 
576;  tcmiK>rary  residence  of  Louis 
XVIII,,  III.  139;  system  of  priaoQ 
discipline  of^  11.  202. 

GinnoK,  EowARD,  characteristies  of  his 
style,  I.  Fref.  vii,;  hi*  manner  of  com- 
poaition,  II.  590;  reproved  by  Hume 
for  composing  in  Ft^neh,  463,  464; 
'•  Decline  and  Fall "  of,  in  America, 
464 ;  msgnificunt  enumeration  of  tlie 
eeven  fippearances  of  the  comet  of 
168(),  III.  428;  on  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  tfubjeet,  cited,  IL  192. 

GifiBONg  and  UoUKJ*,  the  case  of,  IH 
70. 

Cnbmltar,  victory  of,  IIL  336  ;  Britiah 
garrison  at,  IL  16L 

Gilbert,  8tr  Humphiiey,  patent  of, 
for  discoveries  in  North-Amcricft,  I. 
219. 

Gilbert,  Joseph,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  1.  670. 

Gifdinff.     (See  Pintin^.} 

GiLitAK,  Jons  Taylor,  Governor  of 
Nev^  llamp.«hiie,  IIL  249. 

Gi»<fh^mj  loom  for  iv«aving,  II,  67, 

Gifigsatg,  or  man-plant,  superstitioui 
valpe  attadied  to,  by  the  Chmeae,  III, 
547  ;  grows  in  America,  547  ;  exporta- 
tion of,  from  America  by  the  French 
to  China,  547. 

Gipsey,  inferiority  of  the.  III.  174- 

Gtrard    Collide. '    (See   GitiAiiD,   Stb- 

FHEN . ) 

GiAARD,  Stefhsiv,  of  Philadelphia,  rii^ 
of,  from  poverty  to  opulence,  IL  293 ; 
relates  a  portion  of  hia  history  to  Mr. 
Everett,  301 ;  commander  of  "his  own 
iloop  at  the  age  of  forty,  301 ;  long 
pasaago  of,  from  Balixe  to  Philadelphia, 
301 ;  character  of,  in  Philadelphia, 
301 ;  e^nomical  habita  of,  302 ;  his 
limited  enjoyment  of  hb  own  property, 
303 ;  founds  a  college  for  orphans,  30*1, 
302,  379,  614;  ejtpcnse  of  W  collegBL 
building,  614;  the  columni  of  bis  ool- 
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lego,  640 ;  income  fund  of  bis  coUego 
in  184S.  614. 

GiSTf  Captain,  heads  the  emigTAQta 
from  Virgin  ill  to  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
nonffahela  in  1752,  1.585^586  ;  afcom- 
panics  Wii9hin|j:ton  to  the  FrgQch  fort 
in  1753,  and  his  Bufferings,  586-588. 

Glasffow^  ST^tem  of  prison  discipline  of*, 
11.202. 

Giiiss,  importance  of,  in  astronomical 
science,  1.  294 ;  polisher  of,  an  impor- 
tant auxiliary  to  the  astronomer.  295 ; 
msinufttctures  of,  in  the  United  Statee, 
II.  70  ;  staining,  lo»»  of  the  art,  I.  248  ; 
tumbler,  a  text  for  a  tec  tare  on  elec- 
tricity, etc,  II.  637  ;  windt>ws,  a  rani 
luxury  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizahetli, 
298. 

Glass  &  Co.,  of  London,  manufactnrerB 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Coble,  III. 
filO. 

Glbim's  Ode  on  Frederic's  Victory  at 
Lowositz,  III.  342, 

Glenklg,  Ixjrd^  hoapitubly  entertains 
John  Lowell,  Jr.,  nnd  facilitate*  hifl 
design  of  Eastern  travel,  H-  398. 

Globe,  tlio,  iKjpuIation  of.  in  1833, 1.  422  j 
population  of,  how  divided  as  regranls 
relig-ion,  povennnvnt,  and  civilization, 
422  ;  population  of,  in  1857,  MI.  540. 

Gioncfinter,  England,  system  of  pris^>n 
discipline  of,  IL  2U2. 

Glouet'^tt;}'  Pointy  Virginiii,  British  forces 
ftt,  in  1781,  L479. 

Gniidi>nhiUter\^  C)liio,  establishment  of  the 
Moravisin  Brcthrtm  at,  IL  118,  n. 

Goa  Hi  Let,  II.  410, 

Goat,  importance  of  the,  to  miin,  IlL 
553. 

God,  overwhelming  proof  of  his  exist- 
ence, III*  45,  387;  evidences  of  his 
power  and  wisdom  and  jfoodnesa,  11. 
528 ;  IlL  465  ;  love  of,  as  auxiliarj^  to 
education,  11.517.    {S^  Prfwidenre.) 

GiMi  ami  IJIrnhj,  the  tw,'o  main  ideas 
which  inspired  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
II L  239. 

*'  God  mf«  the  Quern**  11.  374. 

GooFWKT,  TnoMAS,  his  improvement 
on  Hadlcy's  Quadrant,  II f.  428. 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  vok,  I. 
29. 

GoFF,  Thomas,  electctl  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor of  MitstachusettM  in  1628,1.223. 

GoFFE.  MajoV-General  William,  odc 
of  the  judges  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 
Ion;:;  concealed  in  the  house  of  tlie  Rev. 
John  RoJ^scll  at  HaJley,L  650;  H.375; 
leadi*  the  inhabitants  of  liad ley  against 
the  Indians,  I.  G.^0. 

Goldf  who  reaps  the  bene&t  of  the  dis- 


coveries ofl  n.  627, 628 ;  discovered  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  311,  628;  thirst  for, 
evinced  by  Pixarro  and  Cortes  and  iheir 
fJjllo^vcrs,  I-  6:37  ;  11.  1 75  ;  ittJ  iib«encQ 
in  New  England  an  advanta|*e  to  the 
colonists,  and  its  posscsi^ion  in  Soutli- 
Ameriea  a  ^reat  eril,  III.  206  ;  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
384;  passion  of  tlio  king  of  Thrygia 
for,  385 ;  benefit*  arising  from  that  of 
Culifornia^  11.650;  countries  abound- 
ing in /unfuvo ruble  to  the  growth  of  the 
arts  of  higli  civf limlion,  I,  62 ;  tlie  most 
valuable  kind  of  all,  II.  648,  649 ;  gold 
fever  of  California.     (8oe  Califomm,) 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  with  the* beggars, 
I.  27  ;  his  description  of  emigrants 
in  America,  III.  208;  his  "Traveller" 
quoted.  1 1.  334  ;  his  **  ViUage  Preach- 
er," III.  592 ;  bis  *tyle,  600 ;  his  works 
in  America,  II.  429 ;  referred  to,  III. 
500. 

Goldthwait,  Ebbnezer,  killed  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  L  563. 

Good,  the  pro|K?r  meaning  of  the  term 
often  misuTMlcTstood,  I,  357,  358,  361 ; 
principle.*?,  feelings, and  jictions  property 
called,  358. 

GrHtdnrjfs^  power,  and  wisdom  of  the 
Ci-eator,  11.528;  10.465. 

GooKiN,  Daniel,  his  *' Historical  Col- 
lections of  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land, 1574,"  published  1792,  II.  114; 
ni.  318. 

GoHDOx,  Mr.,  present  at  the  Scots' 
Charitable  Sodctv  anniversary,  30th 
November,  1839,  11.  375. 

GoHDON,  Wjli^iam,  his  "  History  of  the 
Rise  of  the  Independency  of  the  United 
States*'  cited,  L  102. 

Gore,  Ciiri  stop  her,  Governor  of  Mjuk 
sacbusctts,  his  libenil  legacy  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  IL 
141. 

GoiiOES,  Sir  Ferdinando,  and  John 
Mason,  ihelr  grants  of  Mariana  and 
Liutmia,  III.  247. 

GoRifAAt,  Benjamin,  prediction  000" 
ceming,  IIL2n. 

GoRHAM,  John,  M.  D.,  Ids  chemical 
lectures  in  Boston  about  I813i,  IL 
380,  n, 

GoHHAM,  Nathaxibi^  of  CharlofttowD, 
fatlier^n-kw  of  Peter  C.  Brooks,  hia 
services  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
Masiiachusiietts,  L  166;  111.263;  pop- 
ularity of,  263 ;  his  he^vy  purchase  (m 
conjunction  with  Oliver  I^helps)  of  land 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  263,  2J9; 
prtHliction  to,  210. 

Gospel,  morality  of  the,  IL  415. 
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Gc88ip,  a  sometimes  dangerous  charac- 
ter, I.  290. 
Chtkic  tongue,  literary  monuments  of  die, 

II.  669. 

Chtks,  invasion  of  the  Soath  and  West 
of  Europe  by,  I.  124;   U.  432,  599; 

III.  201, 588 ;  invasion  of  Rome  by,  I. 
446;  III.  216,  217;  gratification  of, 
at  the  beauties  of  their  new  homes,  217 ; 
the  conquests  of,  and  their  permanent 
settlements,  217;  comparison  between 
them  and  the  emigrants  into  the  United 
States,  218. 

Gattenbety,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Henry  Clay, 
and  J.  Kussell  at,  in  1815, 11.  576. 

G^ttingishegeUhrUAnzeigen  for  1st  Se(>t, 
1817,  Mr.  Everett's  article  on  Ohio  in, 
1.207. 

Gould,  Mr.,  excellent  address  of,  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  7th  Oct., 
1852,  ni.  147. 

Gould,  Lieutenant  of  the  Kine's  Own 
Regiment,  his  life  saved  at  the  battle  of 
Concord  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Brooks, 
I.  102;  III.  258. 

Gould,  Augustus  A.,  M.  D.,  his  Re- 
port on  the  Invertebrata  of  Massacha- 
setts,  II.  124. 

Gould,  Dr.  Benjamin  A.,  Director  of 
the  Dudley  Observatory,  his  distin- 
guished talent,  and  thorough  scientific 
education.  III.  432 ;  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Astronomical  Journal,  432,455,  n.; 
suggestion  resbecting  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  Kepler's  "De  Motu  Mar- 
tis,"  and  ''Astronomia  Nova,"  449,  n. 

Govemmentf  the  first  concern  of  a  people, 
and  one  of  paramount  importance,  I. 
15,  301;  the  forms  of,  27;  XL  186; 
theories  of,  111-130;  how  sometimes 
established,  II.  75;  the  two  simple 
plans  of,  314 ;  which  is  the  best  ?  72 ; 
the  only  safe  and  just  basis,  the  welfare 
and  consent  of  the  governed,  I.  604 ; 
great  and  final  object  of,  HI.  539; 
landed  property  the  base  of,  560; 
perversion  of  the  true  objects  of,  to 
military  ambition,  II.  229  ;  corrupt, 
upheld  by  a  standing  army,  and  swept 
away  by  popular  violence,  I.  114;  em- 
ployment of  laborers  by  a,  II.  535. 

(rovemment  in  a  school,  II.  354-357. 

Governments,  division  of,  by  national 
boundaries,  I.  1 1 ;  European,  character 
of,  52. 

Grace,  as  an  element  of  beauty,  II.  517. 

Grafting,  in  horticulture.  III.  548. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  denies  all  partici- 
pation in  the  imposition  of  the  stamp- 
duty,  I.  75. 

Grains,  culture  of,  IL  444 ^  antiquity 
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ofdiecalfthraliono(in.558:  of  Gnat 
Britain,  IL  73.    (See  Agriadimt.) 

Gfttmmar,  importance  of  an  aoqnaintanoe 
with;  n.  602 ;  no  good  manual  of,  in 
American  public  sdiools  in  1800,  IIL 
73.    (See  En^th  grammar,) 

Grammanans  of  the  Alexandrian  sdiod, 
I.  611. 

Grand  Bank,  fishing  on  the,  II.  32. 

GnauEni  Bwrmng-grwmd,  place  of  sepal 
tore  of  the  nther  and  motiierof  Beiya* 
min  Fnmktin,  XL  8. 

Grand Seigmor.  (See Abdul Mbdjid; 
Marmoud.) 

GramaiM,  Alexander  the  Great  at  die, 
IIL  395. 

Grtmite,  formationB  of,  n.  4S6 ;  ofQain- 
cy,  Massacfansetts,  extensive  use  of  die, 
143, 144. 

GxAiTT,  BoBBBT,  his  ffistorj  of  Physi- 
cal Astronomy  dted,  IIL  444. 

Grape,  the  cnltnre  of,  and  the  maanfiMS 
tnre  of  wine  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Lonis,  compared 
with  diose  of  Champagne,  ana  die 
Rhine,  IIL  548,  549 ;  vintg^  of  Bur- 
gundy, Bordeaux,  and  ^res,  549; 
antiquity  of  the  cnltnre  of,  II.  468, 469. 

Gran,  cmtore  of,  IL  444 ;  seven  annual 
crops  of,  raised  b^ Mr.Mechi, IIL  543; 
annual  crop  of,  in  Great  Britain,  IL 
467. 

GBASta,  Gonnt  de,  at  the  siege  of  Toik- 
town,  in  1781, 1.  479. 

Grauwaaeke,  formations  of,  IL  426. 

Gbayxb,  Thomab,  arriyes  at  Salem,  L 
227,  230. 

Gravitatian,  nniyeFsalit^f  of,  IL  891, 51 1 ; 
the  principle  of  the  influence  of,  dis- 
covered l^  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  621 ; 
how  sugffested  to  Newton,  686 ;  New- 
ton's d^iit  at  the  discovery  of  die 
law  of,  ILL  452;   importance  of  die 

Srindple  of,  II.  433 ;  importance  of  the 
iscovery  of  the  principle  of,  L  614, 61 9 ; 
n.  433, 634,  635;  lateness  of  die  dis- 
covery  of,  IIL  520;  speculations  re- 
specting, IL  220 ;  *'  perpetual  motion  " 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of,  L  256 ;  re* 
ferred  to,  L  122;  IL  633;  m.  898. 
(See  NxwTOH,  Sir  Isaao.) 

Gbat,  Captain,  commands  the  ship 
Washington,  Ul.  269;  disoovers  toe 
entrance  into  the  Columbia  Biver,  269 ; 
mlots  Vanconver  into  the  Columbia 
Biver,  L  264. 

Gbat,  Fbahoib  Calust,  chaurman  of 
the  meeting  on  the  Harvard  Monument, 
L  185 ;  Oration  and  Letter  by,  II.  139. 

Gbat,  Thomas,  his  Ode  on  Eton  Col- 
lege, quoted,  IL  287,  651;  his  Ekgy 
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qaotccl  by  Daniel  Webster  on  his  deatli- 
bed,  1G5. 

Great  Britain,  orig-in  of»  III.  297  ;  an- 
cient milizFition  of,  II.  48 ;  results  of 
tbe  Pence  of  1763  with  Emnce,  559, 
560  ;  tjijjfiiB  the  provisioiMd  treaty  with 
the  United  Stuteji  in  1782,  6 ;  trentj  of 
peace  with  Aracrica,  I7S3,  I.  481  j  IL 
567  ;  ueiitmliiy  towards  Franco  and,  of 
the  United  Stiues,  1793,  570;  botiodary 
between,  and  the  United  States?,  as  as- 
tiihlished  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  III. 
441,442;  treaty  ifith  the  United  State.% 
1815, 11.  575,  57G  ;  convention  of  com- 
tnerce  with  tlio  United  States  in  1815, 
576  ;  miniRtera  to,  appotnted  by  Gen- 
eral WiLsbinprton,  IT,  591  ;  extern  of 
the  CO mraercc  between  the  United  States 
and,  467,  49'0;  foreign  commerce  of, 
467  ;  t^tnmerce  of,  with  the  West  In- 
dies, 427  ;  tif^riculture  in,  446  ;  value 
of  the  o)^ricultural  products  of,  673 ; 
annQAl  crop  of  oats^  prass,  and  beans  in, 
467 ;  n^cnkure  of,  compared  with 
that  of  the  United  State?,  444,  648; 
agriculture  of,  ciireftjlly  observed  und 
copied  in  America,  438*,  444,  476,  477 ; 
climate  of,  438,  444,  648 ;  politicjil  in- 
stitutions of,  compared  witli  those  of 
the  United  Stnte^,  429 ;  manufacture!* 
of,  consumed  in  the  United  States*,  445, 
446  ;  t}\e  perimlicid  lite  rat  ure  of,  largely 
read  in  the  United  States,  428  \  eteatn- 
power  of,  equalled  by  the  water-power 
of  the  United  States,  I.  265  ;  nutional 
debt  of,  73  ;  Ciitholic  emancipation  in, 
traeeable  to  the  Puritanfi,  IL  488  ;  in 
public  enterprise  fiir  lieyond  the  rc.*t  of 
the  Europi'rtn  wortd^  49  ;  amount  of 
Inhor  eixmoniized  in,  by  the  steam-en- 
gine, 245,  246 ;  popidation  of,  increftsed 
a  raitlioii  hy  the  sieanwmi^nne,  245,  246  ; 
invention  of  the  spinning?- wheel  in,  247  ; 
its  misgoveniment  of  Ireland  driven 
the  Irijih  to  America,  193;  ctforts  of 
the  j;ovcniment  »f,  to  flbat4i  the-  horrors 
of  the  famine  in  la^aiid,  in  1 846—47,  IL 
535 ;  the  money  expended  on  the  army 
imd  navy  in,  wnnM  1h»  better  appro- 
priitt/cd  tu  the  edncsititm  of  the  poor, 
229 ;  denounces  the  s hive-trade  as  a 
CJipital  felony,  582  \  decrees  emanci- 
pation in  the 'West  India  Islands,  583; 
be|?ins  the  colonization  of  Africa,  1, 340, 
343  ;  extent  of  its  colonial  possefsions, 
II.  61  ;  land  in  the  colonics  of,  444; 
late  concessions  of,  to  her  colonies,  658 ; 
regard  for  ancestry  in,  I.  381,  382; 
hostility  in,  towards  the  French,  382 ; 
tiirupike-n>ads,  canals,  niaibcoaehos, 
gnd  stcjun  aavigatioti  ia,  II.  49 ;  con- 


dition    of  the    peasantry  of,  I.  423 ; 

fower  of  the  f^resa  in,  437  ;   books  ol^ 
,  627  ;   education   in,   in    1 835,  601 ; 
Cora  Law  of  1842  in,  II.  445, 
Great  deeds ^  often  mlstnterprcted  by  con- 
tenaponiriea,   but   properly   valued  hy 
posterity,  IL  112. 

Greal  tmntMf  fitting  instrutnents  aro  al^ 
ways  provided  for,  L  388. 
Great  Kenhaiixt,  the,  Wotjhington  and 
Cniik'e  journey  to,  I.  592, 
Great  »i«i»  meanin;^  of  the  term,  L  521  ; 
inHtruments  of  Providence,  621  ;  tlie 
number  of,  small,  624 ;  influence  of,  on 
their  age,  611,  612,  613,  615;  often 
misunderstood  by  their  own  generation, 
112;  chftmcterof,  better  undt?rstood  by 
posterity  than  by  their  contetnporanes, 
576  ;  not  before  their  iige  in  all  tlitngB, 
235 ;  actions  of,  to  be  tried  by  tiio 
standar^l  of  the  ii^^e  in  whidi  they  lived, 
239 ;  can  they  Iw  surpassed  in  the  fii- 
tupol  212  ;  often  great  by  the  power  of 
genius,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  e.  g.  Ho- 
mer, Dante,  Tasso,  Luther,  Shak- 
spearc,  212-215 ;  Machiavolli  V  descrip- 
tion of,  214;  the  noble  fratcfnity  of  all 
n\^s  of,  214;  mi^ht  have  attained 
grcHter  height*,  under  better  anjipicoa^ 
214,  215,  221 ;  the  closinf^  :«cenB  of  sev- 
eral, contrai=tcd,  595,  596 ;  lie  long  to 
all  timc^  and  all  j>lace5,  432,  433. 
Greatness,  peri^oiial,  in  what  does  it  con- 
sist ?  L  519,  520  ;  illustrated  in  the  life 
of  Lafayette,  519-522;  illustrated  in 
the  character  of  Washington,  521 ;  did 
Alexander,  Cassar,  and  Nnpoleon  pos- 
sess it  ?  521 ;  greatness  of  high  station 
and  brilliant  success  alone  worshipped 
by  vulgar  admiration,  522  ;  tliat  which 
rests  upon  a  moral  bavsif*  the  only  true, 
IL  586 ;  natiouflL  flounahes  only  in 
the  soil  of  justice  and  truth,  491. 
Great  IVV^Aprn,  steamer,  first  trip  of,  to 
America,  IL  437,  438 ;  cost  of  tht^,  295. 
Greece. 

Adams.  John  Qutncy,  his  a^naint- 
ancc  with  the  liieratmie  of,  IL  589. 

Agriculture,  estimation  of,  in,  L  445, 

Ab'xandrijiD  nge,  compared  witli  tb© 
Pericleian,  in,  I.  25. 

Alphabet  invented  in,  L  24. 

Anarchy  in,  L  15, 

Ancient  race  in,  extinction  of,  I.  49, 

Ancient  glory  of,  L  424, 

Ardiitectnre  in,  L  25.  424;  II.  189, 
404,  509. 

Art.-^  in,  1.  24,  25,  28,  37. 

Astronomy  in,  I.  24  ;  IL  512. 

Authors  of.    (See  LiterHture,  iiort.) 

Benevolent  iuBtitutious,  for  toe  poor 
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and  ttTifortan^te,  untnofra  in,  nX 

586. 
Bgatmflnof,  II.  401. 
Christirtnitv,  rontrastscd  wiiU  th©  1117- 

tholoi.'j' of,  IX.  66S. 
Civilkntion  of,  1.  10,  337,  427,  625  • 

11.  48,  403. 

Climntt>lo|:y  of,  II.  402. 
Colonies  of,  I.  a7^  46;  n.  425. 
ConBmRtinople,  the  cap  tare  at,  dif- 

foses  tho  lUemture  of  GrQieoQ  over 

Europe,  I.  1 54,  428. 
Conetirtitionul     government    eetab- 

lisilicd  In,  under  Otho,  II.  1 13, 
Culture  of,  III.  512,  558.    (See  Am, 

anU ;  Litorjituro,  post.  \ 
Dnrk  ago  unknown  in,  L  428, 
Dt^momicy  in,  II L  S2&. 
Deni08dien€s  advocates  liberty  in,  X 

40;  IL460. 
Education,  in  rhetoric  and  omtory, 

in,  IX  574. 
Editioni  of  the  gmat  aattiors  of,  11, 

548. 
Egypt,  Its  obligatloni  to,  HX  174, 

175. 
Eloquence  of,  I.  424 ;  EL  460,  574, 

655. 

Enthu&iii.'^m  of  the  scholar  for,  X  65, 
Europe  aid*  tho  patriotic  gtrugj^le  of, 

X429;  n.  lis. 
Hverett,  Edward,  and  General  Lvman 

tmvd  in,  in  IBlS-19,  111.  626^ 
Tall  of,  destrOTB   tho  ciyilization  of 

antiquity,  X  427. 
Food  of  the  car^y  inhabitants  of,  H. 

469. 

^ontth  of  July  not  rivall&d  in,  HI, 

644. 

franklin,  Benjamin,  gttidJeA  th©  his- 
tory of,  IL  15. 
Herneaof,  II.  112. 
ffi^tory,  tcuchingfl  of  the,  of,  IH.  15. 
Intellectual  iuprcmacy  of,  tsmm  of, 

X  427  ;  II.  4e. 
bvflflions  of,  IH.  492, 
Sing:,  riews  of  th^  name  tsd  oflSce 

of,  in,  X  153,  153. 

knowledge  in,  eonlined  to  a  few,  X 

426. 

Lafajetta  tnouraed  in,  I.  523. 
Languftjue  of,  I.  30. 
Liberty  in,  X  21,  24,  40,  65;  II.  IIS, 

lia. 
Literature  of,  I.  21,  24,  25,  37,  55, 

152,   169,  170,  427,  428,  611;   II. 

215,  504,  548,  589,  669;  III.  468, 

512. 

Logic  of,  IX  507. 

Lyman,  General,  and  Edward  Ev- 
erett trarel  in,  in  1@IB-19,  Ul.  626. 


Marathon,  the  Victory  at,  a  bond 
between  ancient  and  modem,  HI 
226. 

Military  despodsra  in,  II.  662. 

Mi&aioi>arie«,  Atnerican,  promote  the 
rcgenoration  of,  U,  40*^. 

Myrholo^  of,  II.  401,  666. 

Oratorr  m,  IL  574. 

Otho  declared  King  of,  I.  430;  IX 

na. 

PaganiHm  of»  II.  514,  516. 
Patriots  in,  I.  76,77,  94,  152. 
Penaant  of,  description  of,  II.  401 . 
Perielean  ogc  in,  compared  with  the 

Alexanddsn,  X  25, 
Philniithronv,  niodem,  unknown  in, 

III,  58.      ' 
Philosophy  in,  X  424. 
Phygical  Imture^  of,  X  24. 
Poetry  of,  I.  424. 
Political  philo&ophy  in,  X  56,  119^ 

117. 
Printing,  needed  in  ancient,  L  61I» 
Prospects,  brilliant  of,   in   1833,  X 

431. 
Religion  in,  X  56;  a  pore  and  ipir* 

itnal,  needed  in,  426, 
Bcptesentfttiva  government,  tveeded 

in,  X  426. 
Republican,  source  of  the  in&uen«e 

oi  X  608. 
B4?pnbnc«,  ancient,  X  12,  151,  570, 

572,  608;  lU.  30. 
Revolution   of   1821,   etc,   X   E*ref. 

viiL,   71,    128,   169,   240,  428,  4^9, 

4.^0;  IX  112,402;  UI.  54. 
Rhetoric,  n.  574. 
Rom©  conquers,  III.  560. 
Scholars  of,  X  t52. 
Sculpture  in,  1.  424. 
Soil  of,  X  24. 
Sophists  of,  I.  611. 
Spmning'Wheel,    unknown    in,    IX 

1147. 
Steam-packeta  to  the  pons  of,  IX 

37L 
Syria,  its  obligations  to,  111.  174, 

175. 
Translation  of  the  maater-pieeee  of, 

II.  669. 
Trayeliers,  feelings  of,  on  Tisiting, 

11.  401,  402. 
Tm-ki^h  tyranny  in,  I.  178,  429;  11. 

112,403. 
United  SiaJjes,  influence  of,  on,  X  71 ; 

sends   aid   to,  ^49 ;    II.  403 ;   eon- 

trns ted  with, 40], 429;  missionaries 

from,  to,  403. 

Wars,  ancient,  of.  III.  200. 
Washington  not  rivalled  ija,  III.  633 ; 

noedc^l  in,  634. 
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GTtth  chtwch,  whv  toteruted  by  the  Torks, 
L  429. 

Greek  language^  extensive  use  of  the, 
in  early  times,  II.  668  ;  prcservcrl  by 
Christianlry,  670;  an  instniraont  of 
the  prop ii{;iit ion  of  Chrisriuiiicy,  463; 
Bible  tniii!t1ftted  into  the,  ti68 ;  u,<ted 
in  composition  by  the  Komims,  463 ; 
literature  distributetl  by  ancient  com- 
merce, III.  468;  moflern,  II,  413;  a 
bond  he  twee  n  nncient  and  modern 
(j reeks,  III,  226 ;  iidvanta|:^s  of  the, 
II.  504  p  505 ;  value  of  the,^  accordiiijjj 
to  Fmnkhn,  620,  621  ;  David  Hume 
on  the,  464 ;  trajLfcdiaus  of  the,  to  bo 
(^refnlly  studied/ 504;  III.  119;  dic- 
tionaries of  the,  II.  548 ;  clanaiL'S  of 
the,  548;  as  ttiuj^ht  in  New  Enjjknd, 
about  1800,  eOO;  III.  75,  '6:^1;  limited 
knowledtre  of  the,  genfrally  ac(|uired  at 
flchool,  11.  554 ;  as  taught  in  Amcriean 
oolleju'CR,  in  1 846,  500. 

Green,  James  D..  Mayor  of  CiimbridEC, 
11.598.  ^ 

Green  Harbor^  l»each  of,  a  favorite  resort 
of  Daniel  Weh-stcr,  III.  4i>i>, 

GitKEN,  Isaac,  of  CiiptJiiti  rnrker's  com- 
pany at  Lexington,  I.  561. 

Gkegn,  Mtijor-ticiioral  Nathaniel,  Iur 
huuibte  origin,  patriotism,  and  reputa- 
tion amont^  hi.*  tountrymen*  1.  322; 
loaves  his  forge  for  the  battlc-tield,  469  ; 
patriotic  services  of,  43,  196;  III.  529, 
616. 

Greeniander^  mode  of  life  of  the,  L293. 

GftEBNLEAF,  Si MUN,  presides  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Massachnsetis 
Bible  Societv,  27th  of  Mav,  1850,  II. 
664,  n. 

GttKENOUGiT,  Horatio,  in  Italy,  II. 
461 ;  statue  by  him  for  the  Boston  *Atho- 
tiueuin,  4W. 

Greenviiie,  Ohio,  treaty  with  the  Indians 
at,  II.  59  ;  effects  of"  the  Peace  of,  III. 
211. 

Grenville,  George,  opposition  of,  to 
American  rights,  III.  330 ;  his  project  of, 
for  laxinji  .^Vraericu,  I.  75 ;  IL  83, 
657 

Gre-v^ille»  Hon.  Thomas,  library  of^ 
the  second  Iwst  private  library  ever  seen 
l>y  Edwurd  Everett,  III.  419;  lihntry 
of,  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum, 
419. 

Git  It)  LEY.  Mfljor-GenenU,  a  veteran  of 
the  French  War  and  a  soldier  of  the 
lievolution,  his  engineer! nj;?  skill  dts- 
played  at  Louisbourjj,  QuebeCt  and 
Bunker  Ilill,  L  393,  540;  III.  17,340. 

Gridlet,  Jeremy,  John  Adams's  Dis- 
sertation on   the   Cation    and   Feudal 


Law  incorrectly  ascribod  to  him,  L 
140,  n. 

Griffith,     Edward,     and     othen, 

**  Abridgement  of  Le  Eigne  Amroal" 
of  Cuvier  cited,  II.  210, 

Grimes,  Willia^i,  of  Capt.  Parkcr*« 
company  at  Lexington,  I.  561. 

GHtMKiJ  Thomas  Smith,  address  of, 
nt  a  Sunday  School  Cdehration  in 
Charleston,  l'  314,  n. 

Gandntone^  iraportani^  of  the  inventioa 
of  the,  II.  247. 

Grolmi^  England,  the  birthplace  of  Gov- 
ernor John  Winthrop,  1.  229» 

Grototi,  Massachusetts,  attacked  during 
King  Fhilip^s  War,  I.  645,  657. 

Grote,  George,  his  History  of  Greeee 
quoted,  ni.  439. 

Ghotius,  Hugo,  fine  and  imprisonment 
his  reward  in  Holland,  I.  241  ;  liis  use 
of  Latin,  29  ;  bis  letter  to  Galileo  oa 
longitude,  IIL  443  ;  referred  to,  496. 

GruSSf  ittjurious  to  vegetation,  HI.  550. 

GiJadfiIii}ie  Hidabjo^  treat v  of,  in  1848, 
III,  442. 

Gfmnoofthe  ChificJia  Islands,  importanco 
of,  in  agriculture,  111.  386,  543. 

GuATiMoziN,  tragical  story  of,  I.  61. 

GuicciARDiNi,  composed  nia  history  in 
exile,  L  26. 

Guif  of  Lenantii,  II.  402. 

Gittf  (if  Mfjrim,  the  rivers  which  roll 
into.  111.  487  ;  proposed  extension  of 
the  National  Road  to,  I.  202 ;  referred 
to,  11.51,369;  01.489. 

GHif  of  Ormns^  hordes  from  its  vicinity 
invade  Greece,  III.  492. 

Gaitfwit'tJrr^  prohabk  manner  of  the  dis- 
covery of,  1.  619  ;  effects  of  the  discov- 
ery of,  275,  416,  619  ;  11116. 

Gurnet,  the  beach  of  the,  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  Daniel  Wel^ster,  111  400. 

GusTAvns  Adolphus,  and  bis  faitaro 
to  establish  constitutional  liberty,  II. 
641. 

GuTHttie,  William,  a  sailor  navigates 
a  vessel  from  Calcutta  to  Boston  by 
a  chart  in  his  Geography,  III  261. 

Gutta  ptrdvit  of  recent  introduction,  IIL 
546. 

GUTTENBERG,      JoHN,     COnUBCtion     of. 

With  early  printing.  III.  301. 
GoYOT,  Arnold,  bis  **  Earth  and  Man  *' 

cited,  III-  437  ;  his  beautiful  maps,  74 ; 

at  Cambridge,  Massochu.sett«,  11.  631. 
GwiLT,  Mr.,  on  Garaa  grass,  11  476. 
GiftmuisticSf  imponancu  of,  II.  498-500, 

503,  506. 
Gmmim,  paleontological  researchea  in, 

11  209,  426 ;  lba«il  stones  in  tb«  qaat- 

rios  of,  near  Fari»,  210 ;  importance  of. 
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to  agriculture,  II,  614 ;  lH.  ffc43;  of  the 
United  Staies,  I.  265 ;  H.  426. 


Haarlem,  lake  of,  it*  lit©  convertei  into 
dry  land,  IIL  545. 

H(weai  Corpus,  importunce  of  the  writ 
of,  11.  429. 

HcAitt  force  of.  III.  1 29 ;  an  iaBtAfii:^  of 
the  power  of,  II,  606. 

Hackktt,  Sir  Fbteb,  kDJed  at  Brad- 
dock's  ilefeat,  1.  59a - 

Hadley^  Massrtchu  setts,  early  settlen  of, 
I.  641  ;  in  1675,  645  j  heatt-quarters  of 
the  forctjft  of  the  colonists  of  MAJM&iifhii- 
setts  in  1675,  653  ;  attacked  hy  the  In- 
dians in  1675,  649,  65U,  651,  657,  658; 
saved  hy  tlie  ralor  of  General  Goife, 
650 ;  hrilrmnt  prospects  of,  in  1 852»  IIL 
155,156]  falls  of  155. 

HADLEr,  Benjamin,  of  Copt,  Parker's 
compatij  of  Lexinjjton,  L  561 . 

Hadley;  Ebenezer,  of  Capi.  Paa-kor'si 
company  of  I^xini^on,  I,  56!, 

Hadley,  JoBTf ,  hi^  Qnadmnt,  III.  428, 
(See  GopFtiKY,  Thomab.) 

Hadlkv,  SAittJi^L,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Lexin^on,  I.  5^^,  561,  562. 

Hadley,  Taojf  as,  killed  on  tlte  day  of 
the  battle  of  Lex  in  1:^0  li,  I,  563. 

Hague,  the,  J.  Q.  AsUms  at,  in  1 783,  11. 
567 ;  J.  Q.  Adiims  appointed  minister 
resident  at,  1794,  571/ 

Hakluyt,  Hi  chard,  cited,  I.  49,  n. 

Hale,  Nat  ban,  his  edition  of  '*  Fnnpe's 
Chronok>t;y,"  IL  lio,  lU;  hi*?  interest 
in  the  Worcester  liailroad.  III.  369 ; 
his  ohituary  notice  of  Peter  C  Brooks 
in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  291, 

Half-mooa,  The,  Hudson's  veiscl,  L  3, 
423,424. 

Halibut  Poiaf,U.  144. 

Hall,  Ciiptnin  Babil,  arj^ment  be- 
tween Edward  Everr.tt  and,  respecting 
the  limits  of  railioad  imptovtfmenti  II. 
366. 

Hall,  Dr.  Ltman,  a  delegate  to  the 
Continentar  Congrees  far  Midway, 
Geor^a,  III.  319,  320. 

Hallam,  Henry,  his  "  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
A^s"  cited,  IL  298,299;  his  "Con- 
stitutional Hiatoiy  of  England  '*  cited, 
305,  n.,  591,  n.;  on  the  love  of  liberty 
of  the  Puritans,  II.  488 ;  his  opinion  of 
the  PilgTim  Fatlierts,  III.  242  ;  on  early 
printings  300. 

Halle  Y,  Edmuki),  cited  by  Gibbon, 
m.  42S. 


BaUowt^H,  Maine,  II.  3. 

Halys,  the  river,  II.  403 ;  the  hordes  of  lit 
vicinity  invade  Greece,  IIL  492, 

BmnbuT^h^  mendicity  in,  IIL  580. 

Hauiltox,  ALEXANi>Efi,  ftt  the  snrran^ 
der  of  Comwaiha,  L  396,  479  ;  atithor 
of  the  fnnding  system,  in,  265,  266 ; 
the  first  great  champion  of  American 
mantifactnreg,  XL  99  ;  bis  famous  Ho* 
port  on  Manufactures  in  1791,  92  j  ro- 
tjiiued  in  office  by  J,  Q,  Adams,  591; 
his  patriotic  services,  L  43  ;  his  powers 
of  persna^^ion,  II*  99 ;  his  writings,  IlL 
28.     (Sec  KJxSG,  Rufus.) 

Hamilton,  James,  Jr.,  Governor  of 
SoEith  Ci^rolina,  hte  Message  in  1830,  II. 
101. 

Hamilton,  William  R,  President  of 
the  Rovdl  Gf^ogriiphical  Society,  his 
speech  23d  May,  1842,  II.  422,  423. 

Haxpden,  John,  disposed  to  emipate 
to  New  Enf^Hand  in  1635,  IL  120. 

Hampshire t  England,  Lord  Afihburton^i 
experiments  in  irrigation  in.  III.  54S; 
expends  teo  thousand  ponnds  in  €on> 
dnctin|>  the  waters  of  the  Itchen  round 
his  fields.  544. 

Hampshire,  Musrsachuf^etts,  I.  351. 

HakBUBT,  Thomaa^  a  Lnndun  obsock 
ate  of  the  Ohio  Company,  1.  585. 

Hancock,  John,  minister  of  Lexing- 
ton, grandfather  of  Governor  Hancock, 
I,  543. 

Hancock,  John,  minister  of  Braintrae, 
Mujsachn»ett£,  father  of  Governor  Han- 
cock, I.  411. 

Hancock,  Johi?,  Govemor  of  Mn^sa- 
chuRett^,  hii  ancestry,  L  4U,  543 ;  a 
eonnt'ction  by  marriage  of  the  Rov. 
Jonas  Clark  of  Leatiugton,  537  ;  birth, 
education,  personal  chamcterisdcis^  and 
wealth  of,  543,  544  ^  IL  177;  resijts 
the  seductions  of  the  Court  of  Greitt 
Britain,  543,  544;  impatient  for  the 
commencement  of  hostjUties  nith  Groat 
Britaioj  54L  546,  559;  his  cordial  Cj(V 
operation  with  ilohn  Adams  in  tlve 
cause  of  American  lilierty,  543;  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Pfovincial 
Congress  October  6,  1774,  111.334; 
bis  determined  course  in  the  Provincittl 
Congregft  compromises  his  tfufety,  L 
541 ;  be  retires  to  the  He  v.  Jo  mis  Clark's 
house  at  Lexington,  542  ;  excepted  by 
name  from  tlie  pivictamJition  of  pardon 
of  Governor  Giigo,  543  \  informed  b^ 
Colonel  Revere  of  th©  projected  expeilt- 
rion  of  the  British  to  Concord,  •■!**( 
549]  his  calmness  and  self-po«3^e5«ioa 
on  receiving  the  news,  549 ;  persuaded 
to  withdrmw  &om  Mr,  Ckfk's  honso 
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$4,  550 ;  his  DMrow  escape  from  the 
Bridfihf  363;  sacceeds  Pojton  Ran- 
dolph as  President  of  the  Continenial 
Congress  in  May,  1775,  544  ;  signs  th<5 
Commissjori  of  Ge<>rge  Wushiti^toti  om 
Commander-in-Chief,  544,  577  ;  a^xes 
his  name  first  lo  the  Declaratiou  of  lu- 
dependencQ,  644 ;  his  bold  aigDaturo, 
IIL415;    his   voluntary   exposure    to 

Soraonat  danger^  L  544 ;  liis  self-Bmcri* 
cing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
imd  liberal  use  of  his  irrciit  wealth,  544, 
54.1;  11.177;  recomoiends  an  assault 
on  Boston  which  muii^t  greatly  impair 
his  fortune,  I.  544 ;  his  putriotic  ser- 
Yioes,  83,  84,  88,  363 ;  hie  fato  iu  cose 
of  tlie  failure  of  the  patriotic  cauae,  75 ; 
Dt^nicl  Webster's  comment  on  hia  char- 
acter, ri45. 

Hancock,  Thomas,  uncle  of  Governor 
HftQCjock,  his  great  wealth,  I,  543* 

Hand,  the  con.stniction  of  the,  L  283^ 
292j  310;  muscles  of,  itt  connection 
with  painting,  298. 

Han B LEY,  Mr.,  rresident  of  the  Royal 
Agriculturul  Society,  IL  435,  ii. 

HiindmilL  importance  of  the  invention 
of  the,  II.  247. 

Uand'Wriiingt  importance  of  a  good,  II- 
9,  10. 

Hannibal,  at  Cannm,  I.  360. 

BanH  towns f  the  bulwark  of  liberty  and 
property  in  the  North  and  West  of 
Europe  for  ages,  111.  468;  obligationB 
of  ihe,  to  commerce,  11. 305. 

Baimver  countt/,  sermon  preaclicd.  to  tlie 
volunteers  of,  hy  the  liev.  Samuel  Da- 
vies  in  1755,  L  593. 

B(tppin€is,  inistttken  iileits  of  the  nature 
ol^  I,  285 ;  the  only  8<?curity  for,  II. 
41 5  ;  ™atly  dependent  on  tlks  po&ses- 
810 n  oT  knowledge^  I.  ;M>9,  316. 

Hakcourt,  Rev*  William,  his  address 
at  thci  meeting  held  on  the  subject  of 
the  restoration  of  York  Minster,  II. 
447,  449. 

Harding^  Chestbr,  his  portrait  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Abbot,  11.  282,  283. 

HAti)>wtCKs;,  Earl  of,  his  Remarks  nt 
the  public  dinner  of  the  Royal  A j;ri cul- 
tural Society,  13tli  July,  1843,  II.  446, 
467,  468,  469. 

Harfobu,  Mr.,  entertains  Edward  Ev- 
erett at  Bristol,  England,  II.  436. 

Barpf  performance  on  the,  IL  247, 

Uarriman,  Joun,  killed  at  Bloodv 
Brook,  I,  670. 

ILiRRiNGTON,  Caleb,  killed  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  L  561,  562. 

EAuaiNuTONj  Daniel, of  Captain  Par- 
lLer*f  compitay  of  Lexington,  I,  561. 


Hahrikgtoit,  EnEKRZES,  of  CaptAin 
rarker*3  Gompany  of  Lexington,  I. 
56L 

Harbington,  Jereuiab,  of  Captain 
Parker's  company  of  Lexington,  I. 
561. 

Harrington,  John,  fifer  nt  Lexington 
19th  Aprils  1775,  present  at  tlie  celebra- 
tion 19tli  April,  1850,  L  561 ;  II.  653, 
654, 

HARniNOTON,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  killed  ai 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  L  554,  555, 
556,  561,562. 

Harrington,  Jonathan,  3d,  of  Cnpt, 
I*arker*B  conipntiv  at  Lexington  1775, 
living  in  1835,  L*561. 

Harrjnoton,  Moses,  of  Capt  Poiker'B 
company  at  Lexington,  L  561. 

Harrington,  TiiAi>DKua,  of  Captain 
Parker's  company  of  Lexingtooj  L 
561. 

HARRtKOTON,  Thomas,  of  Cm>t.  Piir- 
ker*9  compftny  of  Ijcxington,  I.  561. 

Harrington,  William,  of  Captain 
Parker's  company  at  Lexinglon,  i. 
561, 

Harris,  Thaddeds  Mason,  D.  D.,  of 
Dorchester,  HI.  326  ;  hts  literary  pro- 
diiL'tioni,  II,  139 ;  his  Clironological 
and  Topographical  Account  of  Dorcho«- 
tcr,  in  the  M&y^iiacbijActta  Historical 
Collection  (ix.  IsL  Ser.,  pp.  147-199), 
III.  292  ;  referred  to,  294. 

Harris,  Thaddbub  Willi am»  M.  D., 
hi5  Report  on  the  Eniomology  of  Ma^- 
sachn&ett<^,  II.  )39  ;  hia  MS8.  respect- 
ing the  history  of  Dorchester,  MuAsa- 
chusetts,  IIL  292. 

Harrisbury,  Pennsylvania,  II.  147. 

Harrison,  John,  an  instance  of  aadf- 
educated  man,  I.  250. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  IL  122,  146,  367, 

Hartley,  David,  his  cilbrta  for  the 
alwjlition  of  the  slave-tnide  in  1776,  L 
331. 

Hartlir,  Samuel,  Milton's  Tractaia 
on  Education,  addressed  to,  U,  499. 

Hartt,  EU3CIJND,  builder  of  the  Fngute 
Constitution,  HI.  a24. 

Eariz  Mountains,  scenery  of  the,  HL 
249. 

iltirmrd  C^il^e,  an  Oration  before  the 
Society  of  i'bi  Betn  Kappa  of»  26th 
Aug.,  1824, on  the  Circnmsuinces  favor- 
able to  the  Progress  of  Literature  in 
America,  I.  9-44. 

Hanxird  (JoUtffe^  Centennial  Anniversanr 
of,  8th  Sept!,  1836,  remarks  at  the,  II. 
169-179. 

Harvard  Calkffi,  University  Edueation, 
an  Address  delivered  on  occaaioii  of  tha 
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itmtigumtioii  of  ibe  autbor  as  F  resident 
of,  30t1i  April,  1845,  II-  493-51S. 
Harmrd  Cmi*tj^,  Festival  of  the  Altimtii 
of,  22d  Qi  July,  1852,  Reraarka  at  the, 
IJL   U2-I2h     (See  HarmM   Univer- 

IlAitrjkitD^  JoHir,  Addi^e«s  dclirercd  At 
the  erection  of  a  Monet  mciit  to,  20th  of 
Septomber,  1828,  L  173-1  Bl,  Appendix 
to  ttws  iumo,  182-1&9;  educated  at 
Emmanuel  CotlegOj  Cambridge,  173, 
182,  im;  II.  ill.  432;  tftkea  bolj 
orders,  I^  173;  inrtvet  in  MiLsa&din- 
g«tca^  1637,  ie3^  died  in  163^,  174; 
leaifcs  ft  bequest  for  tbe  endowment  of 
the  school  in  Newtown,  henceforth  called 
HArvurd  College,  174,  183,433,482; 
HI.  4@6  ;  iMlvaJitdges  of  this  bequEsst, 
and  itB  important  results,  ITG,  178, 
440  ;  IL  522,  542 ;  Latin  elc^j  to  hiB 
memory  by  John  WiUon,  182,  183; 
proposition  to  erect  n  moimment  to  hii 
meinorT,  185;  pttieeeding^s  for  thft£ 
ptoposep  185-189;  inticription  on  his 
monu  mcnt,  1 . 1 7  7 ;  vcne  ml  ion  in  which 
hii  memory  will  bo  bdd,  178, 179,  180, 
204;  faraily  of  Hurvanl,  in  England, 
1828,  184.  (See  Harmtd  Uhii^^mtif.] 
HariHird  (Inhemt^. 

Abbot,  BchoIuTship  ia,  projected,  11. 

284,  285, 
Adams,  Joiin  Qniney^bis  Oration  at, 
IL  569 ;  decUnea  being  ft  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of,  1804,  IL  573 ; 
Boy U  ton  Profosflor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory  in,   1806-9;   H.  573;   hii 
letter  on  tbe  Obijervatory  of,  587. 
Ad  am  ft,  Samuel,  Thesis  at,  L  545, 
AJomniof,  1636-1836,11.  17L 
Aliimnl,  Festival  of  tlie,  22nd  July, 
1852,  Edward  Evereti^'s  Speech  at, 
m,  U2-12L 
Anniversary  of,  ( See  Centaimiftl  An* 

niversary,  pof^) 
Apparatus  m.     (See  Scientific  Ap- 
paratus, pfiat.) 
Benefaetoia  to,  L  404, 405,  440;   H. 
310.  520,  522,  541,  542,543,546, 
547,  550,  552,  553,  573,  387,  596, 
626;   ILL  43,  323. 
B^ttests  to.    { See  Be  nefai^tors,  mUe . ) 
Bo wd itch,  Nathaniel,  receives  a  de- 
zTL'is  ffom>  IL  622;   n  member  of 
Urn  Corporation  of,  265, 
Boykton,  Nicholai,  t>cquL'iit  to,  IL 
573 ;   liii    Professorship    in*     (iiee 
Adams,  John  Quiiicy,  ante.} 
Bnminj^of,  in  1764,  fl.  545. 
Celebrations   at,  11.  169-179  j    m, 
112-121  I   advantages  of  sach  re- 
aniDO«,  111,  lis, 


Centennial  Anniveriarj  of,  8th  Sepi, 

t@36,  Edward  Eremtt's  Speech  ■«« 

II,  169-179. 

Claims  of,  ufK>n  her  sons,  IIL  12K 
Connecticut,  the  fatberii  of,  edueatftd 

at,  L  405, 
Cb? pomtion  of,  memberft  of  the,  H, 

265,  385,  420. 
Crown,  its  indt>pendenee  of  the,  H. 

176, 
DiyinitT  School  in  connection  with, 

U.  496. 
DnnatiotLS  to.     ( See  Beneraetors,  Be- 

qucfits,  ante,) 
Dunsler,  Honr?,  President  of,  1640, 

54;   L  404*5';    II.  125. 
Early  days  of,  L  173-189,  345,  404, 

405,  440  r    IL   125,    134,   169*179, 

482,  493*t96,  522,  541,  542,   545, 

552,  597,  623,  626  ;    111.  496,  522. 
BdQcatioti  in,  IL  494,  496,  497^5I8| 

543,  544,  622,  623, 
Elective  system  in,  II,  503. 

Eiioc,  Samuel  A.,  Treuantiar  of,  IL 

540,  541. 
Endowments  of,  IL  542-554. 
England,  a  benefactor  to,  I.  348* 
Estimation  of,  in  the  United  Btate% 

n.  169,434,  494. 
Everett,   Edward,   hie    Address  on 

being  inatugiirntcd  President  of,  30th 

April,  1846,  11,493-518. 
Exhortation  to  the  sttidetJti  of,  H. 

6t6^1&, 
Expansion  of  the  ity&tem  of,  to  be 

deairtMl,  IL  497, 
Expenses  of  education  in,  IL  542- 

544,  622,  623, 

Fame  of,  extended  by  her  tons,  I. 

39,  175;   1L4.^3. 
Fir^tclafl$of,l642,Ln5,l&4;IL433. 
Foundation  of,  L  440;   IL  134, 169- 

179,433,482;    111*496,  522, 
Gray,  Francis  CaJley,  his  Letter  to 

Governor  Lincoln  in  relation  to,  IL 

139. 
Hanixtck,  John,  a  graduate  of,  IL 

177* 
Harvard,  John,  founder   ot     (See 

Hatvnrdj  John^  in  General  Index.} 
History  of,  1, 1 73-189,  345,  404,  405, 

450;   IL   125,  139,    169-179,  493- 

4%,  541,545,  532,  597,  623,  C26 ; 

m,  116,  H7. 
BoUiseB,  tbe  Umefoctors  of,  II.  522, 

541,  542,547. 

Iniome  of,  11.  542-554  ;   IIL  42,  77. 
Indian  currcniy  and,  1.  404,  405. 
Instruction,  course  of,  posi  and  pre*- 

ceit,  IL  494,  498,  497,   500,   fiOi^ 

508;    ill.  42,77. 
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^^F        738                                                                                     ^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^           Jackson,  Jonathan,  Treasurer  of,  13* 

Keyoluttonary  s<x>nes  at,  L  104;  ief^          ^^^| 

^^^^H 

Tiees  of,  545  ;  IL  176-178.                           ^^H 

^^^^^B          Kirkland,  John  Thornton/ President 

ScieutiBc  appamtus  in,  IL  500,  501,           ^^^| 

^^^^~             of.  Tl.  139.  569  ;    IIL  646. 

516,  544.                                                          ^^M 

^^^H                  htmv,  Jud|]:G,  muke^   a   donation    to 

Stoug^hton,  Col.  Israel,  his  legacy  lo,                ^B 

^^H                    the  Li  hni  ry  of,  1 1 .  L 1 8. 

HI.  :J23.                                                               H 

^^^H                 Law  8ehool  in  connection  with,  II. 

Studentiji,  disttini^ishcd    of,    I.   39,                 ^H 

^^H 

175,   184;    IL   176-178,  384,  385,           ^^M 

^^^H                   Lcg:is1ative  appropriaCionB  to,  U.  520, 

394,  433,  568;  exhortation  to,  II.          ^^^H 

^^H                     5U,    b53;    ur^Gil,    540-554,    6-1)5- 

516-518;    the    three  classes  of,  IL          ^^^1 

^^m 

543,  544  ;  duties  of,  to,  UI.  121.                ^^H 

^^^H                 Lihcrtj  viodicntcd  by  the  Boni  of,  L 

Teachers  in,  II.  500,  50t,  516,  544,          ^^H 

^^H                    545-  IL  176-178.   ' 

^^H 

^^H                  Librmrr  of,  IL  522,  541,  540-546. 

Theological    School    in    oonnectioti               ^H 

^^^H                 Lincoln,  tiovernor,  F.  C,  Gniy*8  let- 

with,  11.  496.                                               ^^M 

^^H                    ter  to,  in  relation  to,  IL  139. 

Treasurer  of,  Jonathan  Jackson,  II.         ^^^H 

^^^H                  Ix>well,  Jtid*,'G   John,   oducatcil    at, 

^^H 

^^^1                    and  a  rue  ni  1 H.' r  of  the  Corporation  of, 

Usefulness  of,  L  174,  352;  cotildbe          ^^H 

^^H                    n.  384,  385. 

inireu»;ed,  IL  497.                                      ^^^H 

^^^H                  Lowell,  John,  a  mt^mbcr  of  tho  Cor- 

Wiilard.  Jo^^epli,  Pti^sident  of,  1781-          ^^H 

^^H                    poratbn  of,  IL  4120;  IIL  117. 

1804,11.573.                                               ^^H 

^^^1                 Lciwoil,  John,  Jr.,  educated  at,  II. 

Winthrop,  Governor  John,  his  Http-          ^^^^| 
pos€d  speech  in  favor  of,  before  iJho           ^^^B 
General   Court    of   Massachusctta,                ^H 

^^H 

^^^1                 Lowell,  John  Amory,  a  member  of 

^^^H                    the  Corporation  of,  IL  420. 

1636,  n.  173-176.                                                H 

^^^H                  Masfiachusetts    liberally   patronizes. 

Hjirvky,  William,  his  thorough  raedi-                ^M 

^^H              n.  aio. 

eal  education,  IL   525;  his  discovciy                 ^K 

^^H                  Meatifl  of,  IL  542-554. 

of  the  circulation  of  the  fdood  ridiculed                ^H 

^^^H                  Mediial  SchcKil  in  connection  with. 

by  his  con  tern  poraric'^,  474,  475  ;  im-                ^H 

^^^H                    IL  496  -    Address  at  the  opening  of 

portance  of  his  discovery,  525 ;  his  dis-                 ^H 

^^H                    the  New.  519-5.12. 

CO  very  luiid  to  he  ai;  old  as  the  days  of                 ^H 

^^^H                 Objectji  of  the  course  of  inBtmction 

Solomon,  I.  621  ;  his  life,  his  trialf,  his                 ^H 

^^H                    in,  IL  497-518. 

deiith,  and  his  pl&fx  of  burial,  II,  475  ;                 ^H 

^^H                 Obe«erviitory  of,  U.  544,  545,  546; 

receives  justice  from  posterity,  475.                       ^H 

^^^H                   J.  Q.  Adainn'^  Letter  on,  587. 

Haslerioo,   disiKJsed    to   emi«^te  to                ^B 

^^^H                  Patronage  of.     {i^ce  Benefactors,  Be- 

New  England,  in  1635,  IL  ViO.                             ^M 

^^^H                    qnesfs,  Endon mentis,  ante.) 
^^^H                  Phillips,  Edward   B.,  hh  munificent 

llASTiNtia,    Isaac,  of    Capt.    Parker**                ^| 

company  of  Lexington,  I.  56 L                                 ^H 

^^^H                    bequest  to  the  Uhservatory  of,  IL 

Hut  field,  Massachu^tts,  in  1675,  I.  645 ;           ^^M 

^^H                    546,  n. 

attacked  by  the  Indians  in  1675,  649,          ^^H 

^^^H                 Poliitenl  distractioiiB  unheeded  &t,  IL 

^^H 

^^m 

Ilafg,  manufacture  of,  in  l?ew  England »           ^^^H 

^^^H                 Prcmdeot  of,  head  of  each  of  th&  pro- 

in  1730,  IL  83  ;  miinuftieture  of,  in  tho               ^H 

^^^H                   fcfisiotial  faculties  attached  to,  IL 

United  States,  73,  85.                                             ^M 

^^H 

Htimmt,  expedition  against,  from  New                ^H 

^^^K^           Presidents  of:  Henry  Dnoster,  1640- 

England,  in  1762,  L  90,  392  ;  UI.  3S«,                 H 

^^^^^L            1654,  L  404,  405  ;   11.125;    Joseph 

329 ;  African  slave-trade  in,  L  333«                       ^M 

^^^^H           Wilhird,  1781-1804.  IL  573  ;  John 

1 1 A VELOCK ,  Mfljor-General ,  anecdote  re^                ^M 

^^^^H            Thornton   Kirklaud.   18IO-2B,  139, 

8peciiii^'  his  reseno  of  the  Kn^Hish  at                ^M 

^^^^^H            S6ii;     IIL    ti4ti ;     Joj^iah    Quincy. 

Lucknow,  IIL  599.                                                    ^M 

^^^^^H            1B29-45,  IL  177;   Edward  Kvcreu. 

Havkn,  Elias,  killed  on  the  day  of  tlie                 ^H 

^^^^^1            1846-49,  493-518;   JamI    Sparks, 

battle  of  Lexington,  I.  563.                                      ^B 

^^^^f            1849-53, 

lliuvrhiU,  riivaged  by  the  Indiam,  In                ^M 

^^^^^^           Putnam,  Jud^^e  Samuel,  a  graduate 

1707, IIL  595,                                                          H 

^^M 

Hmrre,  Franklin  arrives  at,  in  1785,  from                ^M 

^^^H                  Quincv.  Jo^iah,  Pa^sidont  of,  his  His- 

Paris,  IL  34.                                                               H 

^^H                    toryof,  IL  139. 

Hawthorne  family.  III.  325.                                 ^H 

^^^B                  Raok  of     (See  Estimation,  History, 

HAWTi[oiiN£,  Nathaniel,  hti  worka               ^| 

^^^H                     Library,  ante.} 

n'rerred  to,  IIL  179.                                               ^H 

^^^^^           E*^li|;iou4  observances,  to  what  ex- 

Haywaru,  James,  killed  on  th«  day  of               ^H 

^^^^^H            tent  enjoined  in,  IL  516. 

the  battle  of  Lexingtoti,  I.  563.                     ^^^H 
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HAT?^fi,  KooBRT  T.t  his  epcecli  oil  Mr. 
Foot's  Hesolation  in  the  Setinte  of  the 
United  Stfttea,  astJi  of  Dec.,  1829,  III 
393;  ati  acute  logidaa,  393.  (Bee 
WsBiTBR,  Da«iel) 

Haynks,  JotlAHj  killed  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  LexinRlon,  L  &63. 

fiATNEij  Joshua,  Jr*,  wonndt;d  on  the 
dnj  of  tlio  butllc  of  I^xinirton,  I.  563, 

HAZAnB,  EnBNEZlB,  \uB  State  Pnpen 
died,  L  223,  238,  405  ;  11.  120,  lae. 

ffealtk,  £l\e  Impoitance  of  the  pt^eserva- 
tion  of,  n.  497-I9&J  III.  539;  com- 
monly neglected  in  youth,  n.  522  ;  the 
epeecf/  min  of,  by  inte  rape  ranee,  I. 
374,  375;  tempemace  the  first  of  the 
great  Inws  of,  II.  498  ;  of  doTne^^tic  uti- 
imaJi,  eonditjona  of,  HI  100,  101. 

HiCASX>,  Colond,  his  Resolutions  at  the 
meetitiy:  in  Boston,  on  ot'Ciision  of  the 
detith  of  Dnniel  Webster,  111.  159, 

Hearing,  proper  developttient  of,  IT»  498, 

Heart t  jrapon«nc©  of  the  education  of 
the,  IL  512-518. 

Heat,  further  dii^ooreries  in,  anticipated, 
I.  S17. 

Heath,  Major-General  Wii.liasi,  piir- 
ticipatej?  in  the  skinnish  ni  Wc«i  Cam- 
bridge, I.  93;  hia  Memoirs  (1798), 
dted,  III.  343. 

Heat/ntnism,  5am5e«5  of,  an  tinreasomn^ 
service,  11,  324;  in&tanoe  of  the  phi- 
lanthropy of,  IIL  322, 

Hmtmit^  bodm  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
ftoenefl  of  glory  prcicnted  by,  IlL  457, 
458 ;  their  g:reat  numljet,  459  j  a  gttide 
t^  the  dmsion  of  time,  437 ;  are  they 
peopled  1  II.  219,220. 

He»i£r,  Bishop  Reoikald,  hie  »ehotar- 
ship,  philanthfopv,  and  pious  devotion, 
L  437  ;  his  MS.  Journal  cited,  449,  n. 

Mtbftw  kifffjuatj^,  how  preserved,  U. 
670 ;  fitudv  of,'  nt  Harvard  University, 
in  1807,  liL  118;  Scriptures  in,  II.  &48; 
dictionaries  of,  548. 

Heckbii*  Rev.  John  JtJtitr»,  hiA^rivate 
school  for  teachers  at  Beriin,  U.  336, 
337,338. 

Hector  and  Ahip&omachb,  their  part* 
ing,  IIL  511, 

Hedoe,  Mr.,  of  Plymouth,  a  member  of 
the  coniminee  of  tlie  Ma&gachii»ettB 
legislature  oa  lotteries^  1 821,  III, 27 9.0. 

HmhiA  of  Abraham .     ( Sec  A  braham . ) 

Hefkyfont,  the,  I.  359  ;    lll>  55. 

HKMMRSfWAYj  Dani EL,  woimded  on  ihe 
day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  I,  863. 

Hemp  taxed  by  Congress  in  1789»  II, 
91  ;   in  the  Western  StJitciJ,  IH.  543. 

Hefiipateadi  Engkuid,  Harvey  buried  at, 
n.  475, 
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Henbhick,  a  Mohawk  ehieftiiin,  killed 
near  Lake  George,  8th  Si^ptember, 
1755,  L  393. 

Hkmit  IIL,  King  of  France,  U.  125. 
H^Nnif  IV.,  Kinjjj  of  France,  a  hatd- 
worker,  I,  285 ;  his  failure  to  eatahlish 
lilierty,  II.  541 ;  refi^rred  to,  125. 

HbnRT  VIIL,  KJn^  of  England,  ati  early 
opponent  of  the  Reformation,  III.  302 ; 
his  book  flfftiinst  Luther  Dc^^trired  for 
him,  from  the  Pope,  the  title  of  "  De- 
fender of  (Jio  Faith/'  III.  303 ;  ht« 
repudiation  of  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
marriage  with  Anne  Bo!eyn,  and  abjura- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  Papal  «ee, 
303  ;  e^pouse^  tlje  Iteformatjon,  I.  &7  ; 
hh  tone  towards  the  Parliament,  1 55 ; 
his  divine  right  a  fiction,  604. 

HicNRT,  JoBEPfi,  hi5  valuable  conlriba- 
tions  on  electricity,  induction,  and  the 
relations  of  galvanism  and  magnetism, 
n.  637  ;  ni.  456  ;  presides  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Stnentific  Associa- 
tion, 2Ut  Aug.,  1849,  n.  &30,  B. 

HENnT,  Patrick,  a  member  of  the 
Continental  CungresSt  I- 144  ;  his  feara 
for  the  lesult  of  the  Convention^  May, 
17S7,  for  the  formation  of  a  Consti- 
tution, 166;  his  eloquence,  108;  his 
patriotic  spirit,  567  ;  not  actuated  by 
ambiiion.  111.  11;  his  services  to 
Ameriea,  I.  108  ;  IIL  230  ;  his  Life  by 
Alexiinder  H.  Everett,  U.  138. 

Heuhkut,  William  Henry,  educated 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  U.  621 . 

Herctiiei,  Club  of,  DL  40;  Nebuhi  of^ 
515. 

Herd's  gras$,  crop  of,  in  the  United  States, 
HI,  389, 

Heri»ek,  JoHAiii*  G,  YON,  OH  the  un- 
developed senseaj  II.  49S. 

Hereditaria  transmission  of  property,  au 
evil,  IL  302. 

Ht^tford,  England,  remarks  at  a  pohlio 
reception  at,  9th  Sept.,  1843,  IL  471- 
473  ;  cattle  of,  466  ;  the  cathedral  of, 
471  ;  obligations  of,  to  the  Man  of 
Robs,  47  L 

Hermal  statues,  custom  respecting,  K,  449. 

Hffmuij  tlie  river,  IL  408,  404, 

HEEOttOTDS,  his  story  of  Amai^is,  HL 
406  ;  his  account  of  the  batik  between 
the  Lydian  and  the  Median  armies,  III, 
436 ;   iinotcd,  439. 

Hersch£l,  Caroline,  her  contHbii|ioni 
to  ufltronomieal  itcicnce,  11,  B38. 

Hbrscbbl^  Sir  John  F.  W,,  lumlnoos 
and  instructive  discour«;  of*  at  the 
meeting  of  tlie  British  AsBociation,  19th 
June,  1845,  IL  479,  480,  482,  483  j 
his  great  tmd  xneritiid  distinctiosi  ul 
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Borope  and  America,  480 ;  Im  Acientific 
expedition  lo  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
480 ;  hk  obsen'ations  at  tlw  Ciipo  of 
Good  Hope,  in,  460  J  Ms  e^timiite  of 
thcntmiberof  tbestur^,  460;  hia  nebular 
thfiorr,  460 ;  his  astronomical  disiovcr- 
ie»,  IL  219;  111.  452  j  his  Outlines 
of  Astronomy  recoinmt'Uiied  to  the 
student^  462  ;'  his  Outlines  t}(  Aatrono- 
mj  cltedf  251  r  n. ;  his  dctinition  of  iho 
final  object  of  all  science,  426. 

Hbescmel,  Sir  Williasi,  hi»  mgantic 
reflectors,  111.  45.1 ;  diacovers  UranuK, 
453 ;  his  calculation  of  the  naniber  of 
the  fixed  stiu^,  1.  276  ;  111.  460;  hia 
details  of  the  nebiilartbeory  drawn  into 
qnestJODr  454  j  Im  a^stronomical  dis- 
coveries, XL  219,  3f»l,  480;  lU.  454, 
500 ;  his  progrejssivc  views  on  the  side- 
real «jatem,  455. 

Hbbiqb,  the  jtfitrouomical  imagery  of^ 
n.  217. 

Hesperian  climes^  I.  41. 

He^perideSf  1.  618. 

Me^se  Cassd,  L  396. 

Hexameter  and  penUitneter  verses,  not 
made  in  the  Boston  Latin  School 
ahont  1800,  111.  357 » 

Hill  HENS,  Mrs,  Ana,  charged  with  witeh- 
crafi,  11.  130-132. 

HicKERiNGim  Edmund,  a  sermon  of 
hh  cited  by  the  New  Eiiglaud  Courant, 
11.  27.  • 

Hi  cits,  John,  killed  on  the  day  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexin]i,^on,  1.  563. 

Hides  of  Great  BVit^iin,  II.  73, 

Hieroghphictd  writhii/^  II.  240, 

Hierogfi/phics  of  Kicjpt.  the  limited  use 
of  the,  1.  427  ;  the' feecrots  of,  II.  417, 
418  ;  suggestion  of  M.  Ariigo  respect- 
ing, 417  ;  how  Uised  by  the  priesthood, 
667  ;  interpreted  by  ChanijjoUion  and 
Yonng,  L  427  ;  11.  403,  416  ;  reJerred 
to,  305. 

Hiavpdisj  ruins  of,  II.  403. 

HiGGiNsox,  Frakcis,  sailfl  for  MaBea- 
chu^ctts,  L  226, 

HraoiNaoN,  SrKPHKBf,  Mr.,  and  John 
LfOWcU  bi'autilicd  the  grounds  of  Har- 
vard College,  IIL  117. 

Hiffh  Commission  Court,  III.  30'i. 

High  School  at  Cambridge,  Eemarks 
made  at  the  Dedication  of  the,  27  th 
June,  1848,11.  697^04, 

Hii/h  iSchool  at  Cambridge,  Renyvrks 
made  at  the  Anntud  Exhibition  of  the, 
25th  of  July,  1850,  lU.  41-30. 

Higher  dastet  of  society,  importance  of 
the  influence  of,  11.  477. 

Highlands  of  Scotland^  scenery  of,  111. 
349. 


Bufhlandt,  New  York,  pushed  by  Hud^n 
ill  1609,  111.424. 

Highlattdars  driven  from  the  plains  of 
Culloden  to  Ameriai,  I.  159;  in  the 
American  Revolutionary  War,  396. 

Hill,  Rev.  Mr.^  Ameriam  missionary 
at  Athens,  II.  403. 

Hjll,  Rev»  Mr.,  his  remarks  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Ma^siachuseTts  Bible 
Society,  27tli  May,  1850,  U.  666,667, 
668. 

HiLLABD,  Georgk  Stjllmak,  hi* 
speech  at  the  public  meeting  of  the  citi* 
2ens  of  Boston,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Daniel  Webster,  27 ih  Oct, 
1852,111. 164;  eulogy  on  Daniel  Web- 
ster, pronounced  at  the  request  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  III.  391 ;  hifl  Life  of 
Capt.  John  Smith,  II.  139. 

HiLLsnoitocoH,  Lord,  1.  76. 

Himmelskimde,  of  Stern,  IIL  438. 

HiNi»,  J,  RusBKLL,  his  Solar  System 
cited,  in.  459. 

Hindoos f  monstrosities  and  absurdities 
of  the  mvlhological  f^ystem  of  the  S4>jcred 
books  of  the,  Jl.  672. 

Hinditsian  pt>ss*ssiona  of  England  in,  I. 
279;  British  government  m,  IL  161; 
the  Engliish  in,  I.  65,  66 ;  Stot^men  in, 
II-  374  ;  trade  of  Atnerica  witli,  L  53 ; 
U.  307 ;  evil  consequences  of  the  ten- 
ore  of  land  in  some  parts  of,  186  ;  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of,  I.  422; 
contrasted  with  Chrifetendom,  IL  671. 

Bingham f  Massachusetts,  History  of,  by 
Solomon  Lincoln,  11.  139. 

HiNSDALL,  BAJUf  ABAS,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670, 

Hi N 80 ALL.  John,  killed  at  Bloody- 
Brook,  L  670, 

HiNfiOALL,  Roa^AT,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670. 

H1N8DALL,  Samuel,  kifled  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670. 

HiFPAncHua,  as  a  geometer,  II.  619. 

HiPPOCEATES,  hia  Aphorisms  dted,  11. 
529 ;  referred  to,  HI.  464. 

Hispanioia,  cruelties  perpetrated  in,  L 
61. 

Historical  anniversaries,  interest  and  im- 
portance of  the  celebration  of,  LL  32$, 
327,  639,  653. 

Historical  Diis*x^ur$eSt  by  J.  G.  Palfrey, 
D.  D.,  n.  139.  (See  MuaackuMiis  His^ 
torical  Socletg.) 

Historical  Societif  of  Ma^sachofiettB,  tta 
Collections,  H.  107-141. 

Historical  SociHif  of  New  York,  tiOcHire 
before,  on  the  Discovery  of  America, 
etc,  l8t  of  June,  1853,  ill.  199-223. 

Hisionf,  its  office,  L  359  ;  UI*  255;  phi 
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loiophy  of,  itii  ofBce  i&  to  investigate  tlie 
eaii«es  of  tiAtional  growth  nnd  dejc^ne- 
racy,  1, 10 ;  imp<>rtatic<?  of  the  study  of, 
L  150,  308;  II.  209,  211 ;  u  ditHinctioti 
to  be  made  in  the  ilitTerent  pages  of,  I, 
150;  too  gcTieniny  the  genealogy  of 
princes,  the  field-lHJok  of  conquests,  ond 
chroniclos  of  wAr,  150;  6uc"}i  atiruilj*  a 
melancholy  storv,  yet  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed, 150  ;  it  229*,  280;  the  rocord  of  na- 
tions, 144 ;  generally  the  i\'cortl  of  ptir- 
ticuliir  familie.«i  only,  I.  124;  iho  only 
conservator  of  men's  thonglit^  and 
deedfi,II.  416;  of  a  nation^  iti)  iniportanii'e 
in  dercrmining  tlie  poptilar  ehiiractcr,  I. 
76^  77  ;  Industrial  pur^uiiSt  oonditioDf 
education,  and  inaniiGr^^  an  tmportnnt 
part  of  a  people's,  III.  255 :  of  antiquity^ 
its  teaehi  ngK,  11. 41 G  ;  effects  of  the  ab- 
•enoeof  th^  K*ryptian  antialg,416;  want 
of  reliable  era<  in,  III.  436 ;  audent,  es- 
pecially Orientsd.  is  ronfusion,438 ;  can- 
not tilway.'i  pL'i-petnjttc  the  knowledge 
of  localjtii*s,  I.  359 ;  cannot  trsvusmtt 
the  Bpirit  of  the  pnst,  361 ;  nppltnition 
of  astronomy  to,  lU.  438;  of  civilizft- 
tbti,  IL  463 ;  of  lil>crty,  the  real  history 
of  m ATI,  1.  150;  of  liberty  in  England 
dtjsely  connected  with  that  of  the  law 
of  England,  141 ;  antiquity  of,  11.  426  ; 

E resents  no  example  of  a  people  who 
ttve  wisely  employed,  and  aafely  hand- 
ed down,  thQ  dear-bought  treaeure  of 
liberty,  I.  172;  America  must  give 
th&t  example,  172;  as  taught  at  Har- 
vard University,  11,  500;  interest  and 
importance  of  the  siudv  of  that  of  our 
country.  IL  111,  113,^154,  155,159; 
im|K*rtance  of  collecting  materials  for 
that  of  the  U.  States,  108, 109;  connec- 
tion of  the  eventji  of,  with  the  disoOYery 
of  America,  34>6 ;  of  AmericA,  tmpor* 
tance  of  the  epochs  of,  I.  215;  of  lib* 
erty,  Jaraca  Otia's  ai^nmenta  againflt 
the  Writs  of  Assistance  a  great  advance 
in,  389 ;  will  preserve  tlio  memory  of 
the  patriots  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill, 
360 ;  North  American,  the  largo  num* 
ber  of  readers  of,  37. 

History,  Anecdotes  of  Early  Local,  a 
XiBcttirtt  before  the  Massachusetts*!  Hint 
Society,  21st  Oct.,  1833,  IL  107^141. 

Sktoru  of  Liberty,  an  Oration  dehvemd 
at  C^aVlodtown,  4th  of  July,  1828,  L 
150-172. 

Hitchcock,  Edward.  D.  D.,  President 
of  Amherst  Collef^^c.  II.  540,  605;  liis 
admirable  Ilcports  on  the  Geology  of 
Mji£^aehufiett8,  L  616;  II.  454.  455, 
457;  IlL  149, 

H04B,  Judge  E.  R.,  preaidos  si  the  cel- 


ohration  at  Concord,  lOth  April,  1850, 

II.  65!l,  n.;  preside*  at  the  l?estival  of 
the  Middlesex  Society  of  Husbandmen 
and  Manufacturer,  24th  8ept.^  IBdl, 

III.  ^%i  hi»  in»tructiye  discouiw)  on 
that  occa.'^ion,  90. 

HoBBES,  TiiOMAS,  his  remark  concern- 
ing Harvey,  and  hiK  discovery  of  tlie 
circuiation  of  the  l>lood,  L  621  ;  likened 
by  Cowley  to  Columbus,  11.  6;i4,  635. 

Hoiins,  Mjt.,  hifl  unpickahle  lock,  exhib- 
ited at  the  flpreat  London  Exhibition, 
HI.  473. 

Ilona,  John,  killed  at  Bloody  Brook, 
1.  670. 

Hods,  Tbomas,  killed  at  Bloody  Brook, 
L  670. 

Hodgson,  William  B.,  of  Savannah, 
hi^  distinguished  attainments  in  the 
languages  of  Western  Asia,  m.  57; 
bis  Ferviws  to  the  Amencan  legation 
at  Constantinople,  in  1830,  IH.  57,  n. 

Hob,  Mr.,  hia  printing  pre»8es  exhibited 
at  tlie  great  London  Exiubition  of 
1851,  in.  473. 

Hofft  Bavaria,  Lafayette's  unforttuiato 
mistake  respecting,  L  501. 

Hofden  Chaptl,  at  Harvard  CoUeee,  de- 
scription of,  as  it  waa  in  1807,  TIL  1 16, 
117. 

Ht.*lhnd,  GrotioB  persecuted  in,  L  241 ; 
magnifying  glasses  early  made  in,  HI. 
425;  trade  of  New  England  with,  1660- 
1665,  II.  123;  sufferings  of  the  Eng- 
lish Puritans  in,  485 ;  Itl.305;  banish- 
ment of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to,  resulted 
in  a  henotit  to  them,  1. 66 ;  prosperity  of, 
in  the  seventeen tli  century,  60  ;  revolu- 
tionary attempt^t  in,  in  1787,  483;  La- 
fayette offered  the  head  of  the  popular 
government  in,  4 S3  ;  the  sta^kholder  of, 
restored  by  the  king  uf  Pru^^hiu,  483 ; 
John  AdamB  visits,  in  1 78f>,  U.  566, 
567;  minUter  to,  tn  I7t)4,  .'>71  ;  inva- 
sion of,  by  the  French,  in  1794,  571 ; 
John  Lowell,  Jr.,  visits,  in  1816,  395; 
has  no  name  which  can  rival  that  of 
Washington,  IlL  633 ;  condition  of  the 
peasiujtrv  of,  L  423;  extent  of  drain- 
ago  in,  IlL  544,  545;  the  peculiar  glory 
of,  K.  62b ;  her  limited  territory,  an^ 
her  interest  in  education,  11.  628 ;  edu> 
cjitjon  in,  in  1835,  1.  601  ;  Normal 
Schools  in,  IL  339.  (See  BoUunJerf 
Umted  ProtnnccJi.} 

Holland,  Sir  Hknrt,  M.  D.,  hia  testi- 
mony to  the  happy  effects  produced  hj 
Mr.  'George  Pcahotiy's  enteniiinmenti 
to  Americans  and  the  English.  III.  472 ; 
his  ''Medical  Notes  and  Betlectiona'' 
dted,  n.  524. 
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BiMwukr,  chAmcterUtJca  of  the,  II.  376. 

HoLLis,  Tmomab,  his  opinion  of  John 
Adfimrf's  Disscrtatioa  oti  the  Canoa 
and  Feudiil  Law,  I.  141,  n.^  bis  anec- 
dote of  tho  pine-tree  coinage  of  New 
Kti£|;knd,  XL  128;  and  other  membcnt 
of  hia  family,  fmiCa  of  their  gifts  and 
beqaests  to  Karvard  College,  522, 

Holm  Ed,  Captain,  Franklin's  brother-in- 
law,  urges  him  to  return  homo  to  Bos- 
ton 1 723,  II.  37 ;  enoouni^es  Fraokliu's 
pmject  of  eatabUshing  himself  as  a 
printer,  39. 

HoLai£S,  AaiEt,  D.  J>.,  his  chnrch  at 
Midway,  Qeorg^ia,  III.  520 ;  at  Cam- 
bridge^  MassadiuBettSj  II.  599;  his 
"American  Annals"  cited,  110;  III. 
320;  American  and  EngliBh  editions  of 
his  Annals,  11. 110, 

Hotif  Land,  the  Crusaders  stri^'e  to  wrest 
it  from  the  infidel,  U.  643. 

Hoi^okx,  Mount,  lu  majesty  and  beauty, 
as  Wi;n  in  the  morning,  III.  146, 

HoLYOKE,  Edwaud  Augustus,  M,  D., 
of  Salem»  bis  great  age  (100  years)  in 
1828,  1. 17L 

Soil/  places,  veneration  for,  II,  448,  449, 
485.486. 

ffoliffood  Housef  the  crown  of  Scotland 
in.  IL  376- 

ffol^  ScriptareSf  circulatjed  by  means  of 
the  new  art  of  printiug,  III!  ftoo  ;  as  a 
guide  of  life,  L  417;  in  the  cell  of  the 
prisoner,  44t), 

Home  J  importance  of  ednaitioo  at,  III. 
78 ;  thw  children's  glad  return  to,  from 
school,  I.  401 ;  happiness  of,  often  de- 
stroyed by  tbtj  intemperance  of  the  bua- 
band  and' father,  370-372  ;  the  thoajrht 
of,  dear  to  the  traveller,  416  ;  ii^jency  of 
writing  in  carrying  information  to,  416 ; 
charms  of,  II'  320 ;  no  sanctuary  of 
virtue  Uke,  1-259;  and  the  recollections 
of  early  yeara,  456  ;  woloomo  to,  how 
delightful,  1 98 ;  retrog|iection  of,  in 
years  of  trial  and  suflfunng,  how  pleas- 
ant, 200  ;  feelintjs  of  the  traveQer  on 
petuming  to,  II.  472,  651  ;  prevalent 
desire  to  spend  one's  last  days  at,  and 
"die  at  home  at  last/'  650,  651. 

Home,  John,  of  Scotland,  II.  377. 

Homer,  the  first  of  bards  in  time  and 
renown,  I.  359 ;  his  obscure  position, 
IL213;  in  Ionia,  403 ;  contended  for 
bv  the  cities  of  Greece,  III.  415 ;  MSS. 
oF,  in  the  middle  ages,  1. 428 ;  comtucn- 
taries  of  Eustathius  on,  428 ;  transla- 
tions of,  II.  669;  transliitions  of,  by 
Virgil,  L  25;  enChnaiasm  of  the  scholar 
for,  65 ;  to  bo  studied  through  Hfe,  II. 
504,  505;  HI.  505;   Horace  says,  '*hc 


sometimes  nods,*' IL  214;  the  poetry 
of,  215,  220,  221 ;  imaf^cry  under  which 
be  represents  tlie  heavens,  217;  the 
astronomical  imai^ery  of,  217;  absence 
of  pure  t^pirituat  illuminntirm  in,  2:20j. 
221 ;  the  "Iliad"  and  the  "Odyusey/' 
220,  221  ;  bis  description  of  the  sea, 
111.  401 ;  permanent  attractions  of  the 
^^Iliad"  and  ** Odyssey,"  511 ;  pocmfi 
of,  appeared  at  the  first  dawn  of  politi- 
Ciil  liberty,  I.  10  ;  his  ** Iliad"  the  com- 
mencement of  Greek  epic  poetry,  21  ; 
claims  of  the  *' Iliad"  upon  modem 
scholars,  III.  119;  the  scene  of  the 
"Odyssey/*  IL  401  ;  compared  with 
Apollonius  tlie  Rhotlian,  L  25. 

Homes,  Bobeht,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670. 

Hondnnui,  II.  410. 

H^mcstt/  the  besJ:  jjolicy,  I.  288,  289. 

Uone^mxMn  of  ^injinia,  transplanted  to 
Constantinople  by  Lady  Listen,  HI, 
627. 

Honor,  bow  alTected  by  intemp^moee,  I. 
375. 

HmoTt  the  Temple  of.  at  Rome,  II.  236, 

HoOKEB,  THOMASt  Battled  at  Newtown, 
Massachusetts,  111.315. 

H<yfiks€t,  New  Hampshire,  III.  248. 

Hmmc,  valley  of  the,  II.  233. 

''Hopkins's  {Jofm)  Notions  on  Politicjil 
Et:^nomy  "  (by  Mrs.  Marcct),  cited,  IL 
297,  n. 

HopKiNB,  Mauk,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Williams  Colleen,  II.  540,  605. 

Horace,  his  '*  Art  of  Poetry,"  II.  17  ; 
his  translations  of  Akieus'l.  25;  the 
Aeroceraunian  rocks  of,  II.  401  ;  re- 
bukes the  Romans  who  write  Greek, 
463  ;  remark  of,  relative  to  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  112;  a 
remark  of,  on  Homer,  cited,  214. 

Hor»e^  importance  of  the,  to  miin,  HI, 
553,  558 ;  antiquity  of  the  domestioi* 
tion  of  the,  II.  468,  469  ;  health  of,  to 
be  cared  for.  III.  100,  10 1  ;  veterioary 
studies  neglected  in  America,  554; 
food  of,  389;  improvement  in  the 
breeds  of,  I.  442;  II  648;  Daniel 
Webster's  knowledge  of,  II L  404. 

Horst  Guards,  terrors  of  the  name  to  a 
London  mob,  L  115, 

ffors^namhipf  difference  in,  H.  344. 

Horse-rake,  the  American,  III.  551. 

Horticidture^  in  connection  with  the  din- 
coveries  of  modem  cbemistnt',  IIL  548; 
of  Sicily  and  of  the  United*  States,  IL 
400,  40\  ;  additions  to  its  products, 
476.     (See  Af^nculture.) 

HosMEit,  AitNEB,  killed  at  tht  baule  of 
Concord,  I.  90,  563. 
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HoauEE,  JoHK,  of  Capt.  Parker's  com- 
pany of  Ltjxjn^rton,  177&,  presijnt  at 
Edward  Evci^tf  a  Oratiofi,  1835, 1. 561 . 

Mmpittil,  calked  by  ttia  Frmich  "Gcwi'a 
Hotel,"  m,  589. 

Sminitdttif,  liow  pheering  to  the  stranger, 
I.  190,  1!18,  207.     {Si^Q  Euffhmd.} 

Hottentotf  a  Eypo  of  mail  withoiit  kiiowl- 
edge,  L  310. 

Bouts  of  BurgeiseSj  in  Virginia,  I.  1 62. 

Bo^tte.  of  CommonSt  Remonstrance  of»  in 
1641,  Interest  cxdtijd  by,  II.  121 ;  de- 
bates on  American  aflkira  in,  I.  396 ; 
n*  65&,  656|  657;  debates  on  civil 
libert)-  in,  27 ;  discassion  in,  reipecting 
the  alw>Iidon  of  the  sJave-trade,  ll.  3^1, 
843 ;  reform  In  its  reprpfientaiioii,  1 23, 
n,;  theory  of  equal  representation  in, 
how  recorded,  119. 

Moose  of  Deputies  in  Maesachu^etti,  I. 
163, 

M&me  of  Beprfsefttatives  of  the  tJnited 
Stales,  confltitution  of^  I.  119;  nnder 
£he  Con«»iitution,  first  qnomm  of,  IL 
88;  of  the  United  States,  chooser  the 
Presifteiu  of  the  United  Stares  in  1 801 
and  in  1824,578;  two-fold  delegation 
from  New-  Jersey  to,  in  1839,  584,  585  ; 
agitation  of  the  plavcrj  cjite&tion  in,  in 
1835-45,  581- &64,  594,  59S, 

Houmtomc,  valley  of  the,  11.  233* 

Mojuej^,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  II,  299. 

How,  John,  IlL  486,  n. 

Bow  ABO,  JOH:^E,  his  efforts  on  h^half  of 
prison  reform,  II.  198. 

Bo  WE,  Lord  GEonos,  fell  at  Ticonde- 
roga  in  1 758,  L  3^4  *  Maasadiu^etts 
eTi?cts  a  moimment  to  his  memory  in 
Wejjtmin«ter  Abbey,  394, 

Howe,  Mrs.  J  e  sum  a,  captivity  of  her- 
self and  her  children,  HI.  247. 

Howe,  John,  hie  works  read  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  when  a  boy,  HI*  608. 

Howe,  Dr,  Samuel  G*,  his  eloqoent 
remarks  at  the  meeting  in  Boston  on 
behalf  of  the  sufferers  by  the  famine  in 
Ireland  in  1846-17,  II*  507. 

Howe,  General  Sir  William,  At  Bon* 
ker  Hjll,  HI,  7,  9 ;  hi*  astotu^hment  on 
beholding  Hie  oecnpation  of  Dorchiister 
Heights,  343. 

HcBEARB,  William,  the  historian,  a 
graduate  of  the  First  Class  of  Harvard 
Coll™,  1642, 1.  184  J  bis  '*  History  of 
lilew  Enghind  "  cited,  655  ;  H.  80 ;  HL 
309;  eites  tbe  **procat«rctieAl'' reason 
against  emigration  from  Dorchester  in 
1634,  316  ;  hia  account  of  the  Masssr 
chuftetts  Indians,  II.  115;  his  aecDnnt 
of  the  preservatiott  of  Mrs.  Dalkin, 
135 ;  on  witeherail,  I3Q« 


HuBBABT,  TuTKiLL,  silit  brouglit  hv 
big  odTntnistratora  against  Peter  C» 
Brooks,  III.  asi-aes;  Mr*  Brooks's 
triampbant  defence,  285 ;  eloquence  of 
the  contjsel  on  both  aides,  284. 

HuBEJXy  y*  A*,  his  work  on  tJie  Engtish 
Universities,  IL  495,  n» 

Hudson,  New  York,  II.  149. 

Hudson'i  Batf,  llL  494* 

Hudson,  Faancib,  his  petition  lo  the 
General  Court  of  Masftachnsetts,  IL 
127. 

HcJoaoN,  Henrt,  his  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River,  111.  423;  his  myatcrioua 
fate.  424  ;  referred  to,  1.  221* 

Hudjt&n  River t  nnknowo  nuiil  more  than 
a  centwry  after  C*abot's  discoveries,  IH. 
422 ;  Veffl^siaiio  enters  the  Narrows  in 
1524 J  422;  discovered  by  Henry  Hud* 
son  in  1609,  423;  importance  of,  to 
New  York,  1-262;  H*  146, 147,  151, 

Hupsojr,  Samuel,  kilkd  at  Bloody 
Brook,  L  670. 

HcoEU,  Major  Benjamin,  entertains 
Lafayette,  fijiron  de  Kalb,  and  other 
officers  at  his  bouee  in  1777,  1.  468. 

HCGEH,  DA?rtKi,  E.,  hii  spei^cb  in  the 
Hon&e  of  Representatives  tif  South 
Carolina,  Deeember,  1830,  II.  101* 

HuoEK,  Colonel  Francjb  Kin  loch, 
attempts,  in  t^onjunetion  witb  Dr,  BoU- 
ttitin,  to  re^cmh  Lafayette,  L  501 ;  his 
failure  and  imprison tnent^  502;  his 
bberation,  503. 

HtTGO,  Victor,  his  opinion  resjiecting 
the  French  as  colon  is  ta,  HI*  205,  n* 

HurpiffiOtx  in  France  persecuted  by  the 
Catholics,  I.  241 ;  dnven  from  France 
to  America  by  pfrsecution,  159;  HI. 
208. 

Hull,  AoKiprA,  a  colored  man,  referred 
to,  XII.  186. 

Hull,  John,  master  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Mint,  U*  127;  makeii  a  good 
bargain  and  leaves  a  good  estate,  128 ; 
his  daughter  manies  Samuel  Sewall, 
128. 

Bumnn  eJiaracter,  adversity  the  moihei 
of  many  of  its  virtoes  natioTuiliy  and 
jn  private  life*  1.  66;  the  philosophy 
of,  di^ficiiU  of  comprohcnsion,  10. 

Human  detviopmejil,  a  new  tlieiitre,  sut'b 
as  could  not  be  possible  in  the  Old 
World,  opened  in  Aioericii,  I.  51* 

Saman  Uje^  its  brief  tenure,  1*  409  *  the 
succession  of  generations  an  Impressive 
thought,  409,  410;  economy  of,  full  ol 
marvel  a,  II.  274  ;  boons'  of,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  ialjor,  367 ;  its  warfare,  perib, 
sufferini^,  extremitiea,  and  rescues,  IH 
600 ;  miseries  of,  great  in  number^  UI 
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571;  the  miser  of  all  men  the  most 
miseralik,  572, 

Human  nafurr,  uniformity  of  the  laws  of, 
IL  662;  not  elevated  by  monuments  of 
human  oraDdcur,  415. 

Human  ^yxioloff^y  io  connection  mth  the 
externa]  world,  III.  437. 

Human  progrena,  laws  ofj  II.  432, 

Human  race  constitute  one  gj^iat  family, 
III.  575  J  the  ori^nal  impulse  of  a  na- 
tion's improvement  must  como  from 
abroad,  174, 175 ;  progress  of  its  ciWli- 
zation  fi?om  East  to  West,  and  Weat  to 
East,  174 ;  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  the  great  pbm  which  ref2:n!atea  its 
fortunes,  14;  the  steady  improvement 
of,  14;  the  communion'  of,  I.  180;  its 
groat  associations  to  ho  studied,  226 ; 
mortality  of  the,  326 ;  different  families 
of  the,  in  the  United  States,  II.  316, 

Human  *ocrWv»  eontra*tg  of,  I.  607,  (See 
Social  economt/.} 

"  Humbie  liafufst/'  the*  t/i  the  Churches 
of  England,  ascribed  to  Ki.'v.  John 
White,  in.  309, 

Humboldt,  Fheuerick  Henry  Al- 
ex akp  eh  VON,  his  porfrsiit  painted 
through  the  agencv  of  Edward  Everett 
by  Mr,  Wight,  I  if.  480  ;  his  **  Histoiro 
de  la  Go'oirrapbie  **  quoted,  4.19 ;  his 
'*New  Spain"  cited,  I.  62;  liis  "  Cos- 
mos "cited,  III.  46 L 

Hdhe,  David,  a  Scotjiman,  I.  337  ;  II. 
377 ;  reproves  Giblxjn  for  composing- 
in  French,  463,  464  ;  his  "  History  of 
England*'  cited,  643;  hia  *' History  of 
England  '*  in  America,  464 ;  his  opinion 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Britisli  constitu- 
tion, L  118  ;  ills  opinion  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  III.  242  ;  on  the  love  of  liljcrty 
of  the  Puritans,  IL  488;  his  Essay 
acainst  Miracles,  III,  564 ;  absurdity 
of  his  aiTTumcnt,  564. 

Humphrey,  John,  I.  223. 

Humtred  Lkvfia,  of  1815,  at  Paris,  11.  576. 

Hunffarian  races,  the  Hteruttire  of,  btit 
little  known  abroad,  I.  29. 

Httngarif,  the  victim  of  niilttary  despot- 
jam,  n.  662 ;  outrages  eoramitted  by 
the  peasants  of,  L  315, 316  ;  cholera  in, 
315;  referred  to,  506. 

Hunt,  Freeman,  his  Merchants' Maga- 
zine for  Jiiue,  1855,  biography  of  Peter 
Chardon  Br^ioks  in,  lU,  255, 

Hunter,  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  his  remarks 
on  parUamentary  order.  III.  253, 

Hunting,  hardships  of,  among  barbarotu 
tribe*!,  I,  284 ;  considered  as  a  means 
of  supply  for  food,  444 ;  a  precarious 
and  wretched  dependence,  444  ;  Daniel 
Webster's  enjoyment  of,  in,  406, 


Husbandman,  Mechanic,  and  Mannfae* 
tm^er,  the.  Remarks  at  a  Festival  at 
Lowell,  24th  Sept,,  1851,  IH.  8^96, 

Hu^ndmefif  coudttioii  of,  an  exponent 
of  the  chftracter  of  the  count ry^  11. 185, 
186;  duties  of,  188-190;  obli^tioas 
of,  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  Intelli- 
gence, good  morals,  and  religion,  188- 
190;  former  isolated  condition  of,  I. 
442;  now  brought  together  by  cattle 
shows,  442. 

Hmttandn/f  agricultural  knowledge  the 
essential  fouudation  of  all  improve- 
ment in,  IIL  147;  improv€*meni5  in,  in 
England,  France,  and  Belgiiim,  long 
unknown  in  United  States,  148;  re- 
quisites for  carrying  on,  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  150;  advances  of,  in  Great 
Britiiin,  II.  444,  468;  improvements 
in,  IIL  98 ;  funher  inmrovement^  in» 
a ntieipated ,  L  6 1 7 .  ( See  AgricuUttre ; 
Enqland :  Onai  BrKnin.) 

Hustandx^wnahj  for  striking  in  the  Old 
Colony,  LI.  333, 

Ht'SKissON,  William,  bis  opinion  aa 
to  the  real  caufies  of  the  Amen  ran  Rev- 
olution^ 11.  83  ;  his  celebrated  spcedi 
of  1 825,  OTt  manufactures,  78,  n* 

Ho89,  John,  studies  the  writitigs  of 
Wiclif  in  MS.,  denounces  the  papal 
usurpations,  and  is  bunit  at  the  stake, 
L  621, 

Hutch  IN  BON,  Thomas,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  Gen* 
cral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1722, 
II.  45 ;  hrs  character,  I,  532 ;  his  writ- 
ings cited,  a3  an  evidence  of  his  mis- 
conception of  the  caiL-5ea  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 532 ;  appointed  Chief  Justice  in- 
stead of  James  Oti:*,  532 ;  his  History 
of  Massacluisctta  Bay  cited,  69,  162, 
234,  387;  II.  116,  \\l,  123,  126,  Ii8, 
131,  135,  532;  referred  to,  76, 

HuYOENS,  Christian,  dij?coven?d  a 
satellite  of  Saturn,  in  1656,  IIL  459. 

Ht/bridufjthn  of  tlowers  and  fruits,  a  re 
cent  practice,  III,  548, 

Hijdraidic  works  in  Netherlands,  HI, 
545 ;  \n  the  fens  of  Liueolushire  and 
Bedfordshire,  545  ;  in  Tuscany,  545, 

Hydraulics,  importance  of  the  knowledge 
of.  I.  248, 

BfirfHjrapKuxil  labors  of  the  NattonaJ 
Observatory  at  Washington,  III.  430. 

Hifdfopiaphi/,  importance  of  matbcnmticfl 
in,  in.  513. 

Hifgromder,  the,  a^  a  travetling  eon^ 
panion,  It.  402,  413. 

Hyperborean  region  ^  I.  41, 
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Ibma.     (See  Speun.) 

/cf,  from  Fresh  Pond,  Middleeex,  Mas- 
gachueetts,  III.  92  ;  benefitB  of  the  traf- 
fic in,  9S ;  Babu  Dwurkimnnth  Tugorc^s 
g:rfttU«de  to  Ainericfl  fof^  93. 

l&tmiJt  Cohimlius  &  pilot  between  Bria- 
tol  unci,  II.  435. 

/^nomwOT,  the  CTila  flowing  fromi  the 
strongest  argiimc?nt  in  favgr  of  the  dif~ 
fuMiow  of  useful  ktiowleilfjc,  I.  315,  330, 
572,  607,  621,  &31  ;  IL  133,  204.  324, 
416,  417,  513;  HI.  UO,  12&,  129 i 
cause  of  the  exocasea  of  party  spirit,  1. 
572 ;  connection  of,  with  povertT,  330 ; 
conReetioij  of,  with  criracj  330 ;  11.  204. 

rt4ad.     (SeoHoMBR.) 

lilmois  River,  II.  149- 

liiimiit,  emigration  to,  from  Kentucky, 
I.  205 ;  internal  [mprovemeots  of,  11. 
149;  H4rricaltural  machinery  used  in, 
IIL  552,  n. 

Imafiiuationj  proper  office  of  the,  1.  358 ; 
llL  516  ;  a  subject  of  culture,  IL  506  ; 
vagaries  of,  274;  modem  work»  of, 
504. 

Immiffratioiif  etfectfl  of,  Kcmarks  at  the 
Anniver^ar}'^  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tbu  for  the  suppr^rt  of  the  Warren 
Street  Clitipel,  Boston,  iBth  of  April, 
1852,  III.  103-111. 

Immi^ffttion  to  the  United  States,  rcflec- 
tiona  on,  III.  195-^23-  (See  Emifjra- 
ti'fin ,'   Uftited  Staffs.^ 

Immorialitif^  lu  connection  with  mental 
improvemont^  II.  507» 

ImpkmcnU  nf  offncntiure,  fititiquity  of 
the  ii.se  of'itome  of  the.  11.  468;  how 
estimated  hy  tho  andenis,  647  ;  interest 
taken  in.  In  Entrland,  647 ;  improve- 
menu  ifij  438  ;  III.  551. 

Imjior/wiCe  fff  Affrictilfure^  an  Address 
before  the  New  York  State  A^ietiltu- 
m\  Society,  at  lu  Annijai  Fair  at  Buf- 
fiilo,  9th  6et.,  1857,  IIL  537-567. 

Importance  of  Edtiealmi  in  p  BepubUCf 
Bcmarka  at  Taunton,  ilaaaiachustitts, 
lOlh  Oct.,  IS38,  IL  313-324. 

Importance  of  ikt  Mfthd^HC  ArU,  an  Ad- 
dress lie  fore  the  Ma»sachuF«etts  Cliari- 
tahle  Mechanic  Aseociotion,  20th  Sept., 
IS37,  IL  238^255. 

Itnporfance  of  the  Militia,  nn  Addrees  at 
the  Anniversary  dinner  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honomble  Artillery  Company,  6th 
June,  1836,  IL  160-163*. 

Imfiorhtnee  of  Scimiijfc  Knowtedge  to 
Practical  Men,  being  the  substance  of 
aeveral  addresses  hefon^  institutionii  for 
tdeotific  improTementj  L  246-282. 


imprisonment  for  dvbl,  in  Massachusetts, 
it.  203, 

Improvement  and  neglect  of  opportunlttefl 
contrasted,  11,  345,  346. 

ImprovemmiB  in  Primn  DimpHne^  Re- 
roarki!  made  at  the  annual  meetiug  of 
the  Prifion  Discipline  ^society  in  Boa- 
toti,  30th  May,  1837,  11.  196^205. 

Imimtviitif^rits,  'how  made,  IL  524-526 ; 
important  onf?s  yet  to  be  roadei  UL  89* 

Incas  of  Peru,  Itiit  of  tbe,  1.  481, 

fndependejiCf,  Deelaration  of.  {See  C&n^ 
f^rriint  fh>tiaration  of  IndtpendmiCA ; 
ruiud  Shitm  of  Ameneu.) 

Inf^efttmktice  l/ait,  Fhikdelphift,  Beoep 
tion  of  Edward  Everett  inj  5th  Aprd, 
1856,  11 L  412-416;  ever  to  he  carc- 
fniiy  preserved,  644 ;  second  oidy  to 
Mount  Vernon  m  the  Mauctuary  of 
American  patriotic tn,  644, 

Indeperidenee  ot  the  Uoit^^d  States,  moTcd 
by  Richard  Henry  Lrce,  7th  June,  1776, 
il  143.  (See  Congr^a;  JJetturaiimi  of 
Indejmtdence  i  Un  ited  States  of  America. } 

Itidependertts,  their  origin,  1.57 ;  origin 
of  the  title,  58,  n. 

India,  vovago  to,  1.  296 ;  passage  to, 
across  tho  Western  Ocean,  49,  251; 
western  pfutsagc  to,  sought  by  Colum- 
bui4,  IL  640  ;  Hndjioti'a  voyage  to,  UI, 
423  ;  succeti*  of  the  East  India  Compu- 
ny  iu,  L  434,  437  ;  spread  of  Christiuoi* 
ty  in,  4S4, 437  ;  posscjiisiona  of  England 
in,  L  65, 66,  279 ;  warlike  dispsiti'oQ  of 
the  natives  of,  controlled  by  British 
power  in,  438;  trnde  of,  with  l^urope,  L 
263;  tlie  K<i-hi-noor  diamond  brought 
from,  IL  627  ;  cottons  of,  imponed 
iargely  into  the  United  Stated,  1800- 
1815,111,94;  n,  392,393;  IH.  357, 
375  ;  their  poor  quality  and  high  pricej 
95,  367,  375  i  Abbott  Lawrence  deter- 
m'mes  that  they  shall  he  super^ded  hy 
American  cottons,  367,  368 ;  condition 
of  the  inhftbitants  of,  L  422 ;  contrasted 
with  Christendom,  IL  671  ;  advance  of 
civilization  in,  I.  437  ;  cmel  rites  di- 
minished in,  437 ;  system  of  caAtes 
barely  tolerated  by  the  Briiifih  govern- 
ment in,  437  ;  diinitmtion  of  wars  in, 
438  ;  mission  ivehools  in,  IIL  93  ;  Im- 
portanee  ro,  of  AmeHcna  ice,  93 ;  re- 
ferred to,L  221 ;  IL  371,  395.  397,393, 
404,407,410;    IIL  55. 

India  rtd^MTf  of  recent  introduction,  IH. 
546. 

Iftdian  Aj^hiiniafp,  commerce  of  the  Uni- 
ted State*^  with  the  islanda  of  the,  I.  53, 
nn  ;   XXL  261  ;  referred  to,  346. 

Indian  com  of  the  United  States,  II* 
444,  648^  €49;  importance  of,  in  the 
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^^H 

^^^B              United  States,  475 ;  the  moat  valaablo 

dencc  of  the    value    of,  IL  278;           ^^^B 

^^^H             »>ld  dog  out  of  Ihc  enrth,  648,  649; 
^^^H             Uie  indii^ejQoai}  growth  of  America,  IIL 

111126,493.                                                ^^H 

Eliot,  John,  translateB  the  Bible  into          ^^H 

^^^H             404,  546,  558 ;   >«  up  posed    by  somo  to 

the  laogQii;^  of  the  l^iiL'^siichuMtts,           ^^^H 

^^^H             hATe  been  known  to  the  ctneienti^,  558  ; 

L  663,  664:                                                     ^^H 

^^^1             TegetatinE  qualitr  of,  I.  310 ;  crop  of, 

Eloquence  of,  U.  256,  259-261,  509           ^^H 

^^H             in  the  United  Stiites,  III.  3m. 

Endurance  of,  I.  510.                                   ^^^^M 

^^^H            Indiana,  internal   improvements  in  the 

Epidemic  among,  1612-13,  U.  115            ^^H 
IIL  318.                                                       ^^H 

^^H              State  of,  II.  113,  3GS. 

^^^B           Indians  ofXorth  America, 

Everett,  Governor  Edward,  his  ad-          ^^^H 

^^^M                 Ahev\:\mim,  I.  224. 

dre»fl  to,  IL  256,  257,  258,  259.                  ^^H 

^^^B                  '*  AbortKincci,"  why  so  cdled,  HI.  1 26* 

Firo-arms  fomidhcd  by  the  French  to^          ^^^H 

^^^H                 A^ncukur<!,  but  little  known  Co  the. 

L  387,  393  ;  procured  by,  638,  64d«          ^^H 

^^H                    11.49,279,280;    IIL  127,  494, 

^^H 

^^^H                 Ancestral  t  radii  ions  of  the,  II.  111. 

Food,  obtained  hj,  with  dtffiealty,  L          ^^^B 

^^H                  Antiqnitif!^  of,  UI.  126,  493. 

^^H 

^^■^                 Arts,  unkuomi  to,  II.  70,  7t  ;   279, 

French  form  aUiances  with,  againat         ^^^H 

^^^^_^           280;  UL  234  ;  value  of,  proved  hj 

the  Britbh  settlers,  L  385,  387,  393,          ^^^B 

^^^^B           the  condition  of  the,  n,  241,  244, 

394,  584,  m5,  589;  H.  51, 161,233.          ^^M 

^^^^V 

251;  IIL  126.    ^                                            ^^H 

^                Astronomy,  unknown  to,  11*  279. 

Gookin^s    Historical   Collections    of               ^H 

^^H                 Biirbariani  of,  I.  338,  422. 

tbe,  U.  114.                                                     ^B 

^^^B                 Boston,  visited  in   18^7  by  a  delega- 

Greenville,  treaty  with,  at,  11, 59 ;  IIL          .^^H 

^^^B                   tion  of,  Ih  25&-2G1 ;  visit  of  two  to, 

^^1 

^^H                    in  1853,  III.  233. 

Habits  of,  L  61,  284,  310,  414,  415,           ^^H 

^^H                Burial  phiccs  of.  III.  126. 

416,   638-668;    11.    71,    147;   HT.                ^H 

^^^B                 Canada,  their  invaiiiona  from^  III.  84| 

493,  494.                                                                ^B 

^^H                   85, 126,  490. 

History  of,  involved  in   obscurity,               ^H 

^^H                  Cbnmctcr  of,  L  636,  638-668 ;   UL. 

III.  126,  493.                                                      H 

^^H 

Hospitality  of,  to  the  New  England                 ^B 

^^H                  Chieftaios  of.  III,  494. 

Mittlers,  1.  255.  642 ;    IL  258,  260.                   ^B 

^^^fl                 Chri^titiiiitj    ititruduccd    lunong,   I. 

Hostility  of.  to  the  British  settlers.  I.           ^^M 

^^m                   638,663;   m.318. 

79,  74,  84,  213,  384,  385,  387,  392,           ^^H 

^^^B                 CiviJizatioii  unfavorable  to,  L  338, 

394,  539,  581,  584,  585,  569,  634-           ^^H 

^^H                   384,  638,  641  ;  II.  70,  71 ;  UL  123, 

670;  IL  114,  134.   165,   156,    161,           ^^M 

^^H                    234,  235,  236. 

171,  187,  231,  233,  278;   LQ.  126,                ,^B 

^^^^^_^          Civilized   man,  in  some  points  in- 

210,  247,  490,  643.                                          ^^M 

^^^^B            ferior  to,  IL   242,  243,   279,   280, 

Hunting'  of,  L  61,  284,  638.                           ^^H 

^^^^M           498  ;   IIL  494. 

Immobility  of,  I.  310.                                   ^^H 

^                 Clothing  of,  IL  289,  290. 

Languftge  of,  John   Eliot  tranfdates                ^H 

^^H                  Commtree  of,  II.  289. 

the  Bible  into  the  Massachusetts.  L                ^H 

^^H                  Condition  of.  in  1620,  I.  61  ;  U.  186, 

663;    IL    115-118,257,258;    IIL           ^^M 

^^H                     241-244:;    III.    126,    234,   235;    in 

126,  493,  494.                                                    ^^H 

^^^^_^            1852,  IIL   233,  234,235,236;    an 

Local  attachments  of,  II,  1 1 1 .                      ^^H 

^^^^^^B           evideucc  of  the  value  of  art^  and 

MassachuBctrs,   tribes   of,  L  73,  74,                ^H 

^^^^^V           education  to  man,  U.  241-244,  278, 

170,  224,  539,  637,  638,  640.  642,            ^_^B 

^                   280;  IIL  126. 

660,  663,  664,  668 ;  IL  114.                         ^^H 

^^^B                 Connecticut  River,  tribes  east  of  the, 

Merrimack  Kivcr,  tribes  south  of  the,          ^^^| 

^H 

^^B 

^^^B                 CrQtton,  €ultiv(Ued  by,  IL  49, 

Migratory  life  of,  I.  61.                                  ^^^^| 

^^^H                 Couutonantri^,    Tuelancholy  expres- 

Mounds  of,  IIL  126.                                     ^^H 

^^^B                    sioii  of  their,  III.  492. 

Mystery  of  their  history.     (See  Ka-         ^^^H 

^^H                 Currency  of,  11.  124,  125. 

tory,  ante.)                                                   ^^^H 
Mythology  of,  ni.  493.                                ^^H 
Names  given  to  places  by,  IL  113,         ^^^H 

^^^B                 Di^appeamuce  of,  L  338,  637  ;   II. 

^^M                    114,  188,  278,641;    HI.   125,  126, 

^^H                    234,  235,  236,  534,  643. 

^^H 

^^^B                 DiseoM  among,  1612-13,   11.  115; 

Occupatious  of,  UI.  493,  494.     (Sea               ^B 

^^M            m.  318. 

nabitsof,  r3«(e;  War./ws^)                             ^B 

^^M               Drake's  Book  of  tlio,  U.  114,  n., 

Feat^,  their  character  in,  I.  638-668,                ^B 

^^H                  S€l,  n. 

^^H                KducAtbn,  tbeir  oondition  an  ori- 

^^^^M 

^^^^^k 
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Philip,  King,  an  eminent  chieftain  of, 

III.  494. 
Physiological   pecoliarities   of,  IIL 

126. 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  their  treatment  of 

the,  I.  637,  638,  640,  642,  643,  660, 

668. 
Places,  how  named  by,  II.  113, 186. 
Poetry  of,  II.  509 ;  III.  493. 
Political  relations  of,  m.  493, 494. 
Pontiac,  an  eminent  chieftain  of,  IIL 

494. 
Population  of,  in  New  England,  in 

1620, 1.  61. 
Rhetoric  of.  III.  493. 
Rights  of  tenure  of,  I.  61. 
Six  Nations,  treaty  with  the,  in  1774, 

m.  642. 
Smith,  Captain  John,  his  acconnt  of, 

II.  114. 

Social  economy  of,  IIL  493. 
Steamboat  greatly  surprises,  L  310. 
Stoicism  of,  I.  310. 
Tecumseh,  an  eminent  chieftain  of, 

lU.  494. 
Trade  of  the  British  settlers  witii, 

1748-52, 1.  385. 
Traditions  of,  IL  111,  126,  493. 
Treaties  with,  Record  of,  in  the  '^- 

einia  State  Library,  III.  642.    (See 

Grreenville,  ante ;  Six  Nations^  ante; 

United  States,  post.) 
Union,  want  of,  among  them,  a  fatal 

defect.  III.  643. 
United   States,  treaty  with,  H.  51 ; 

treatment  of,  by  the.  III.  638. 
Virginia  settlers  attacked  by,  L  581. 
Wampumpeage  of,  II.  124,  125. 
War,  their  character  in,  L  638-668 ; 

II.  231, 233 ;  III.  210, 247, 490, 643. 
Washington  City,  visited  by  a  dele- 
gation of,  in  1837,  11.256. 
Washington,    Greneral,    defeats    tiie 

French  and,  I.  589 ;   enjoins  amity 

between  the  whites  and,  II.  259. 
Weakness,  partly  to  be  attributed  to 

want  of  anion  among,  UI.  643. 
Western  settlers  attacked  by,  L  813 ; 

111.211,490. 
Whites  and,  cannot  live  togetiier,  L 

638;  IL70,  71;  lU.  643. 
Wigwams  of,  II.  509. 
Writing  unknown  to,  HI.  493. 
Indians  of  South  America^  their  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  tlto 
Spaniards,  III.  234, 236, 493 ;  cruelties 
towards,  by  Pizarro  and  Cortez,  L  637 ; 
relations  of  the,  towards  die  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  1836, 
according  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  IL 
167. 
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.fiii2iet,and  the  United  Stateg,L481 ;  com. 
meree  of  die  United  States  with,  48; 
wealth  of  the,  n.  604;  wealth  of,  not 
to  be  compared  with  moral  and  intel- 
lectual wealth,  553. 

Indigo,  iti  native  soil,  L  897 ;  effoct  of, 
on  social  affiurs,  874 ;  taxed  by  Con- 
mn  in  1789,  II.  91. 

MdividuaU,  influence  of,  on  national 
character,  1. 11. 

Induction  f  importance  of  the  principle  o^ 
L  619 ;  PioMSSor  Heniy  on,  II.  687. 

IndMcHve  phUomfphy,  extenfion  of,  once 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  L  616. 

Indulffenca,  object  of  the  aale  of,  lU. 
303 ;  spirit  in  which  their  sale  was  de- 
nounced by  Lnther,  I.  559 ;  IIL  308. 

Indui,  a  wall  between  nations,  II.  668 ; 
the  inhabitants  of  its  vicinity  invade 
Greece,  m. 498;  referred  to,  L  84, 487; 
11.668;  IIL558. 

Industry,  an  honorable  characteristic,  H. 
310;  an  indispensable  element  of  suc- 
cess in  life,  L  304 ;  aroadtowealtii,IL 
294,  301,  308,  581 ;  honest,  more  gain- 
ful than  dishonest  craft,  1. 288, 889 ;  its 
dependence  on  philosophical  i>rincipleB, 
n.  619 ;  private,  shoula  not  be  inteirared 
with  by  governments  or  corporations^ 
I.  259 ;  effects  on,  of  dM  employment 
of  labcMrers  by  government,  IL  535; 
legal  protec^n  necessary  to  stimulate, 
75-99,291,292;  IIL688;  steam  en- 
gine the  life-spring  of  modem,  11. 636 ; 
a  variety  of  pnrsntts,  an  advantage  to  a 
commnnity,  59. 

Infants,  in  ancient  times,  often  exposed 
to  pensh,  IIL  586. 

h\fiads,  diancter  of,  I.  630 ;  opinions 
of,  injurious  to  sode^,  IL  415. 

Ihoraham,  Captain  Josbph,  visits  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  IIL  870. 

Inkerman,  UL  590. 

Inoculatum  for  the  small-pox,  introdnced 
into  Euro^  by  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu, 
and  into  Massachusetts  by  Dr.  Z. 
Boylston,  L  583 ;  controversy  respect- 
ing in  New  England,  in  1781,  II.  85; 
prejudice  a^nst,  583;  prohibited  by 
law  in  Vurginia,  583 ;  still  a  matter  oif 
controversy,  84, 85. 

hupnsitUm,  the,  one  of  the  chief  domestic 
causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain,  UI. 
204;  horrid  atrocities  of,  L  156;  IL 
158;  m.  204;  craft  of.  with  its  vic- 
tims, IL  488.    (See  GdSki,  GaUlso,) 

Insects  and  vermin  ii^jnrions  to  vegeto- 
tion,  IL648;  m.  550. 

Instinct,  chief  difference  between  reason 
and,  U.  506 ;  in  building  nests,  I,  413. 

Instiiiaions,  human,  their  value,  ILL  886; 
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influence  of,  on  national  chnmctor,  I. 
1 1  ;  division  of,  by  nnttirnl  boundariee, 
1 1 J  popular,  the  cause  of  popular  elo- 
quence, 1 1  ;  often  perpetuate  the  spirit 
of  an  itidividual  law-piver  or  reformer, 
]  1  J  and  events,  whiih  constitute  the 
political  life  of  a  conimunitv,  the  sec- 
ond great  diyi<ion  of  political  philoso- 
L>hT,  III.  297. 

fnxtitutionSj  public,  importance  to  their 
prosperity  of  a  kindly  disposition  in  the 
commuiiitv  in  wliieh  they  are  situated, 
11.341,349. 

Imtntmefifal  power  m  astronomical  sci- 
ence, III.  433-435,  448,  449;  great  in- 
creri-se  of,  461. 

Itminiftce,  marine^  rapid  growth  of  this 
interest  after  the  Revolutionary  war, 
III.  261,  271  J  how  sometimes  con- 
ducted iti  Enjilnnd,  262  j  untiqiiity  of, 
262 ;  Lloyd*8  Coifeo  House,  262 ;'  im- 
portance of  the  &tufiy  of  writers  on  the 
law  of  insurance,  265 ;  effects  of  the 
W8ira  of  tlic  French  Revolutioo  on,  270, 
271, 

InteUect,  the  beauty  of  the,  IL  517  ;  ca- 

Sacitiea  of  the,  506,     (See  Intelkvttial; 

InteJtectnnl,  communion  of  all  ages,  its  ad- 
van  ttt^es^j  III.  120;  energy,  its  tendency 
to  increase  its  Fttrenirth  by  exercise,  I. 
421  ;  its  diffusive  chnmcbr,  and  per- 
petuity of  its  rei^n,  421;  equality  by 
nature,  the  opioiou  referred  to,  414*; 
fiuniltie^,  the  exercise  and  dcvclapment 
pf,  one  of  the  chief  ohjcets  of  education, 
II.  497,  hm,  505,  513;  improvement, 
liifVusioTi  of  knowlcdf^c  favorable  bo,  I. 
609-627;  meditations,  value  of,  123; 
philosophy,  (.knnan  works  on,  U.  549; 
power  and  excel km^,  have  they  borne 
their  choicest  fniita^  212.  223,  224,  n., 
506  ;  LonjLjinus  and  Cicero  on,  224,  n.; 
wiU  be  ndv'aneed  hy  the  discoveries  of 
modern  astronomy,  217;  materials  of, 
217;  increased  by  the  ix)ntetnplation 
of  great  oliJLHt^,  217;  effects  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  on.  217  ;  progress, 
in  the  I5t!i  century.  III.  196;  system, 
unity  of  force  in  tlie.  11.  482 ;  versa- 
tiht>',  sometimes  dHplaycd  itt  the  same 
person,  III.  456  ;  and  moral  growth,  no 
fixed  proportion  between,  1.  628;  no 
nceessflry  antaj:o"'f^>Ti  between,  629 ; 
and  phvfiical  principles,  their  necessary 
connection,  2118^300,  373,  374. 

Intempnancf,  the  gradual  approafli  of,  I, 
368  ;  diminution  in,  occasioned  hy  tem- 
pi mnc©  soeietieSj  369 ;  a  reproach  to 
the  United  States,  440 ;  cause  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  cnmeB  oommitted 


in  the  United  Stntoa^  369;  canae  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  pauperism  in  the 
United  States,  370;  domestic  tyranny 
and  wretchedness  caused  by,  370-372 ; 
the  j^ateat  evil  which  afflicts  human- 
ity, 373;  striketf  at  the  uhiiuato  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution  of  man,  373  ; 
its  shameful  abuse  of  the  hounties  of 
Providence.  374 ;  its  injmy  to  the 
health,  375  ;  loss  of  property,  honor, 
and  manly  independence  amon^  its 
results,  375;  unchaiua  the  passions, 
devastates  family  peace,  and  ends  in 
the  mill  of  the  immortal  spirit,  375; 
II.  529;  III.  180;  pablic  opinion  ex- 
cited against,  I,  375  j  euerpy  and  pru- 
dence with  which  it  should  be' combated, 
376.     (See  Temperance,) 

Interest  on  moneif,  an,  equitable  recom- 
pense for  the  use  of  capital,  11.  300; 
some  comments  on,  111.  273,  274; 
opinion  of  Peter  C  Brooks  on,  274, 

Lttental  tmprfn'fments,  dependence  of, 
upon  cjipilal,  II.  295;  in  the  United 
States,  L  261,  262  ;  II.  316  ;  III.  638; 
opposed  in  the  United  States  as  oncon- 
stitutional,  II.  96  :  prospects  of,  I.  265; 
in  New  England,  in  1835,  668;  extent 
of,  in  Ohio,  212. 

Intermit Iq^iI  ullenation  in  Europo,  I,  32. 

Internafif/nal  law,  origin  of.  III,  468 ; 
vaat  iufiiteni-o  of,  24 ;  obligations  of 
commerce  to,  II.  292 ;  refpectin.c  the 
right  to  newly  discovered  regioup^.  111, 
200,  201 ;  should  regulate  the  transition 
of  colonies  into  a  condition  of  inde- 
pendence, 346 ;  principles  of,  applied 
by  J.  Q.  Adam.'?,  11.  570. 

International  system  of  modem  Europe, 
II.  192. 

Inttjlerance  and  religions  persecniioii,  de- 
plorable effects  of,  III.  204. 

Intuition,  oflBce  of,  III.  516. 

Invaiidts,  Hospital  of  the,  solemn  funeral 
service  in,  in  honor  of  Waghinirton, 
m.  634, 

IniHision  of  barbarous  tribes,  I.  410. 

Invasion,  countries  which  are  aobjected 
to,  1.  152;  hostile  effects  of,  apon 
knowledge,  327. 

Invent ir€  factilttf,  importance  of  the,  II. 
62 ;  connnoiiness  of.  in  tlio  United 
States,  62,  65,  69-106,  238.  255. 

Immitors  in  the  useful  arts  ejititled  lo  the 
highest  honors,  IL  247,  248,  256 ;  their 
hmrels  compjircd  with  those  acquired 
hy  military  ochicvcmems,  255;  ot  mofl- 
orn  times,  238-255  ;  great  increAae  of^ 
m.  34  ;  further  oties  to  be  aaticipaMii 
II.  253,  254. 

loim,  ruins  of,  II.  377. 
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Ionia,  ancient  riTiUiatloti  of^  I.  4t24  ;  tfao 
poetry  of,  II.  403 ;  Seripmral  n^soeta- 
tions  connected  with,  403 ;  present  con- 
dition of,  I.  51, 

Ionian  g\dj\  III.  558. 

Ionian  lah^,  iitLcient  hii^tory  of,  L  424; 
steam-pat  kot*  to,  in  1839,  *II,  371 1  des- 
tination of,  I.  \in\  referred  to,  IL  401, 
4U2. 

Ipswich f  Mas^achttsetts,  \ob%  of  her  pa* 
triots  at  the  battle  of  Blood  r  Brook,  L 
670. 

Ireland,  conquost  of,  bv  Crom wf U,  and 
his  desirt^  to  people  it  with  New  Iiltifj- 
land  settlers,  n.  1^2;  Englkh  domin- 
ion in,  65;  the  miegovernment  of, 
drives  its  mhnbitanti!  to  America,  L 
159;  n.  193;  the  ming  of  1789  in, 
retarded  the  progress  of  reform  in,  194  \ 

.prospects  of  the  people  4>fj  194,  195; 
the  langiifi^^  ofj  IBS ;  ^'camitigof  the  em- 
igrant from^  tciwiird  Ins  native  land,  1  ^b ; 
distress  of  the  people  of,  in  the  fitmine 
of  1846-47,  533-539;  extensive  con- 
sumption  of  potatoes  in,  534 ;  eHbrte 
in,  to  abate  thf  liorrora  of  the  famine 
of  1846-47  in,  535;  oHiigmtion  from  to 
the  United  States  cunBed  liy  the  famine 
of  1846-47,  111.  216;  geolo|,-y  of,  11. 
425;  lament  of,  for  Lafiijrotte.'l.  523. 

Ireland,  The  Famine  in,  Remarks  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  17th  Febmorj,  1847,  H. 
533-539. 

Irish.     (See  Ireland.) 

Irish   Charitahk   Sf^iHij,  Speech  at  the 

fablic  dinner  of  the^,  Htb  March,  1837, 
I.  191-195. 

Iron,  mannfrtctnros  of,  In  the  United 
States,  II.  54,  68  ;  manufactnre  of,  in 
Pennsykania,  389  ;  tniinnfitcttire  of,  In 
Massacha»etts,  65,  79^1,  82. 

Irrigaiion^  imporUinco  of,  III.  543;  Lord 
Ashburtorfs  exfienment«  in^  in  Hamp- 
shire, 544  ;  the  Dnke  of  Portland's  ex- 
periments in,  at  ClipAton*?,  544, 

Irving,  WA»HiNtJtos,  his  '*Life  of 
Columbna  "  referred  to,  I.  155;  his  de- 
scription of  the  first  voyage  of  Colnm- 
bus.  III.  198;  advantage*  of  tlie  peru- 
sal of  the  work*  of,  IL  323 ;  his  works 
in  England,  429  ;  rL*terred  to,  III.  179. 

Isabella  Hie  Cathdk^  her  eiitoiinipument 
of  Columbup,  111.  197;  and  Commhiia 
compared,  II,  362* 

Islamy  unhelicvhi^  l»ost«  of.  III,  586 ;  and 
Christian  itv,  contrastx»d,  II.  672, 

Islands  of  lUe  Bkst,  I.  41. 

Isocrates,  not  well  atvled  "  the  Old  Man 
Eloquent,"  H.  582.' 

Italian  lafi^itage,  taught  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, tl,  500,  501.  507- 


Itedif,  andent,  governed  bv  the  Etruriani 
before  the  Roman  ascendency.  111.  450, 
545;  not  the  cradLe  of  civil  istat ion,  L 
337  ;  ancient  dvili^Hitioti  of,  424  ;  colo- 
niftiJ  of  Greece  in,  37  ;  once  the  garden 
of  Euromj  and  the  mietreaj*  of  the 
world,  in.  30 ;  happy  condition  of  the 
iarmera  of^  as  strnj^  by  Virgi!,  H,  186| 
1S7  ;  tho  frnitB  and  scenery  of,  enjoyed 
by  the  Gothic  invaders,  HI.  21 7 ;  gladly 
receiver  tho  teachings  of  the  Greeks 
who  eicapo  from  the  ficge  of  Constan- 
tinople, I.  428  ;  cities  of,  in  the  middle 
age^,  and  at  tho  prc«ent  day,  eviljs  aris- 
ing from  their  want  of  a  comprehensive 
nadouaUty,  III.  30;  Buflbnnga  of  a 
noble  fam^ily  of,  II.  538 ;  inteilecmal 
fiodtorfttion  fn,  111.  300 ;  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,J>  275  ;  the  Uterature  of,  in  tlie 
middle  v^%,  11,215;  contests  of  Iter 
modern  republics,  1,  572;  11,  21 3 1 
efforts  of  her  petty  republics  to  regain 
their  politicnl  rights,  L  153  ;  ettbrtg  for 
coui^tittitional  liberty  in,  168;  bureau- 
cracy of  the  old  rigitmint  Pref.  viii.; 
the  victim  of  raxlilarY  despotism,  IL 
662 ;  modem  wars  in,  111.  590 ;  lament 
of,  for  Lafayette,  1.  523 ;  ha»  no  name 
which  can  rival  that  of  Wa»hlngton, 
HI.  633;  modem  agriculture  in,  1,450; 
palaces  of,  ,11,  209  ;  hooks  of,  1.  627  ; 
olive  gardcr^s  in,  265,  2<J7  ;  mendicity 
in,  III-  575 ;  tho  attructions  of,  IL  399, 
400 ;  enthusiasm  of  the  scholar  for,  I, 
65 ;  feelings  of  the  traveller  in  visiting, 
n,  401 ;  American  sculptors  who  have 
studied  in,  461 ;  contrasted  with  the 
United  States,  L40L 

/fcfteti,  the  river,  made  to  irrigate  tho 
lands  of  Lord  Aehburton  at  Hamp- 
shire, 111.  544. 


J. 

jACKtoJT,  Lieuten  ant-Go  vemor,  III. 
620. 

Ja.cm;bok,  General  Aitdrew,  campaigns 
of,  against  die  Indiana,  IIL  312  ;  ex- 
horta  Mr-  Munroo  to  "destroy  the 
monster  party,"  IL  591 ;  his  commeu- 
daiion  of  J/Q.  Adams,  577;  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidencv  of  the  United 
Btutes  in  1 824,  578 ;  elected  President 
of  tho  United  States  in  1 828,  579  ;  par- 
ty fipirit  oxhibiied  dtmng  the  conrcat 
wlneh  resulted  in  biit  second  election  to 
the  preeidoncy  in  1832,  L  ,578;  his  re- 
mark pe^pccnng  the  disputed  North- 
Eastem  Bonndary  question,  IL6n; 
popularity  in  the  Korth-East  and  Woit 
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of  Ills  decided  measiireg  m  opposition 
to  Nullification  J  L  379;  enthnsiasra 
with  which  he  was  received  in  New 
Enghmd  in  1833,379  ;  IL  143  ;  hisi  oli- 
servfttions  respeining  the  pros  peri  tv  of 
New  England,  143. 

Jackson,  Charlkb  T.,  M.  D^,  atid  the 
ariassthetic  properties  of  ether,  11*  530. 

Jacob,  He^rt,  killed  i>ii  the  day  of  the 
buttle  of  Lexiuf^ton,  I.  563. 

Jack  BON,  Jonathan,  biographical  no- 
tice of,  11,  385-387  ;  public  offices  held 
by.  386,  387. 

Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  agency  of,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  cotton  muna- 
fnetnre  in  tJie  United  States,  L313,  n.; 
1L38^;  I1L368. 

Jarobihx,  Danton  denounces  Lafayette  at 
the  tlnb  of  the,  I.  495;  di'iionncu  La- 
frtvette  io  the  Asiieraldy,  49?',  498;  de- 
nounced by  Lafaveltc  at  the  l>ar  of  the 
AjWJOinbly,  497 ;  torce  the  Tnileries,  nnd 
in«[alt  and  imprison  the  kinp,  497,498  ; 
many  of  the,  accept  the  splendid  bribes 
of  I^apoleon,  508. 

Jacobsen,  Rev,  Rutoer,  lays  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  church  in  Albany 
in  1656,  III.  426  ;  his  dimjj^hter  marriea 
Jatj  Jimi^tn  Blecckcr,  the  uneesitor  of 
Mrs,  Blandina  B.  Diultev,  the  founder 
of  tJie  Astronomical  Oiservator^'  in 
Albany,  426. 

Jamaira,  Dorchester  soldiers  at,  in  1 740, 
III.  329  ;  conquest  of,  by  the  English, 
IL  122,  161  ;  III.  336;  "Croniwell  de- 
sires to  remove  Miis&a(!hii setts  cokinists 
to,  122;  tbrcutened  by  Count  d^  Es- 
tain^,  I.  481 . 

James  I.J  King  of  England ,  grants  to 
the  British  East  India  Company  their 
first  pcrmnnent  charter.  III.  425 ;  his 
patent^  April  10,  1606,  for  tcrritor)'  in 
North  Amenca,  I.  219;  the  great  men 
of  his  ago.  II.  311  ;  his  pedantry,  3:H  ; 
marries  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  Fred- 
eric the  Elector  Palatine,  643 ;  a  navage 
persecutor,  III.  305 ;  his  cruel  treat- 
mem  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  L  159; 
r«ign  of,  IL  377,  426. 

James  IL,  King  of  England,  some  of  the 
Whigs  who  rebelled  against,  settle  in 
the  North  American  tolonies.  III.  208; 
B4ud  to  have  sacriticed  three  kingdoms 
for  a  mass,  20 ;  weakness  of  hj»  minis- 
try, I.  105 ;    his  reign,  II.  377. 

JatRFs  Rii^er,  ViiTjinia,  IIL  643. 

Jamrstown,  Virginia,  settlement  of,  I, 
38,  39,  205  ;  IIL  205,  636,  645  ;  dis- 
eonraging  aspect  of,  the  lirst  twenty 
years  after  its  settlement,  168. 

Janittafiu,  revolt  and  destmction  of»  in 


1825,  HI.  628;  reforms  and  ttnprove- 
raents  in  Turkey  since  their  destmction, 
628. 

Janus,  temple  of,  shut  in  1763,  III.  330 

Ja^Min,  IL  396. 

Japanese  manuscript^  HI.  508. 

Java,  commerce  of,  with  tlio  UnitiMl 
States,  n.  290. 

Jay,  John,  United  States  Coramisisioner 
to  France,  II.  42 ;  signs  the  treaty  of 
peace  witJi  Gre^it  Britain,  of  1 783,'  IL 
567  ;  negotiates  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  of  1794,  93  ;  his  writing*,  lU. 
28. 

Jefferson,  Tiiomab,  Eulogy  on,  1st  of 
August,  1826,  I.  131-149;  hi*  death, 
131  ;  his  softtrings  and  (*acrirtceB  for 
bis  country,  131  ;  his  birth  and  parent- 
age, 138,  139;  educated  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  140  ;  his  attainments 
as  a  scholar  and  lover  of  letters,  l40; 
his  tirst  writings  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
his  country,  140  ;  \m  "  Saramary  Vjcw 
of  tlie  Rights  of  British  America/*  141 ; 
boldness  of  its  spirit,  and  excellence  of 
its  execution,  141  ;  his  ''  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia" equally  admired  in  Europe  and 
AmericA,  141  ;  the  fhiitsof  his  intaltect 
exhibited  In  his  extensive  correspon- 
dence, 141  ;  his  legal  education  an 
excellent  preprmiiion  for  his  patriotic 
habors,  141 ,  142  ;  employed  with  VVytlio 
and  Pendleton  in  a  revision  of  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  142  ;  devotes  his  life  to 
the  service  of  his  country,  1 42 ;  takee 
his  seat  in  the  Continental  Congresa, 
143  ;  appointed  on  the  committee  to 
announce  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence to  the  world,  143;  he  pens  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  143;  con- 
sequences of  this  instnument,  and  the 
glon'  which  attaches  to  its  author,  143  ; 
migfit  have  risen  to  great  eminence  un- 
der the  British  government,  144;  dis- 
coaragements  in  the  path  of  patriotism, 
144,  145;  first  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  145;  'his  great  pub- 
lic services,  145;  political  dissension 
between,  and  John  Adams  and  his  f)arty. 
133, 145, 146 ;  succeeded  by  IHendly  rela- 
tions, 133, 145, 146;  his  correspond enco 
Willi  John  Adatns,  146;  his  old  age 
peaceful,  active,  and  untiring,  146 ;  his 
exertions  in  bis  last  days  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ITnivemty  of  Virginia,  147; 
dignity  of  the  closing  scene,  147  ;  vcne- 
ratiwti  with  which  his  memory  will  ever 
be  regarded,  148,  149. 

His  enrly  patriotic  senices,  I*  396, 
plact?d  tirst  nn  the  committee  to  prepare 
the  Declaration  of  IndependencOy  lOtli 
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June,  1776,  568;  IL  561,  579;  UI. 
644,  646  ;  fltithor  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  I.  569 ;  declares  John 
Adam^  to  hove  been  the  '*  Colo^itus  of 
debak^  *'on  the  Decliiration  of  Independ- 
ence, 144;  IL  268;  IIX.  615;  retniiied 
in  oflire  by  General  Washinglon,  U. 
591 ;  his  commendatoiy  letter  to  Vice- 
Pres  I  r  1  e  n  t  G<?  rry  respecting  J.  Q.  Adamfij 
in  1785,  cited, * 5 6g;  causes  >v hick  con- 
tributed to  hii^  election  to  the  Presiden- 
cy of  t}ie  United  States,  573 ;  his  In- 
augural Address,  4th  starch »  1801,  in 
which  he  deprccfltea  party  spirit,  dtcd, 
m.  638;  the  most  imporbint  me^isures 
of  hi:^  iidminifViTation,  I.  UO ;  evidencei 
which  Ills  writings  alford  of  the  services 
of  Liifayettfi  to  the  United  States  at 
the  Coort^  of  France  und  Spain,  1783- 
87, 48,T ;  his  account  of  Lafayette's  con- 
nection with  the  first  measures  of  the 
French  Reyoluiion,  487,  520 ;  offers  to 
Lafayette  the  post  of  Governor  of 
LouiiJ  iana,  508 ;  hh  lo  ve  of  agricultni*, 
562 ;  invents  the  hilltiide  plough,  562 ; 
his  Ojiiiiion  timt  the  African  is  iiutttrnUv 
inferior  to  the  white,  et^m bated,  178;  his 
feelin(,^s  in  1776  and  in  1826  conti^ted, 
I.  109 ;  hia  old  age  lihonld  he  reade^d 
void  of  cjire,  109  ;  his  death  aboat  the 
time  tlie  preceding  words  were  spoken, 
109,  n. ;  rx^mnrkiible  cotnddence  of  bis 
death  on  the  same  day  with  that  of  John 
Adams,  4th  July,  1826,  Pref.  ix.,  569  ; 
U.269, 579  ;  Fanetiil  Hull  in  mourning 
for,  and  an  Oration  on  Im  death  deliv- 
ered by  Daniel  Webster,  I.  136,  523; 
his  service*  to  liis  country.  III*  68, 1 79, 
230;  his  excellence  as  a  writer,  179; 
not  actuated  hv  ambition,  II ;  Memoirs 
of,  by  rreKidetJt  Kirkknd,  II,  139, 

Jeffries,  John%_  M.  D.,  in  company 
with  General  Winabw  tinds  the  body 
of  General  Wiimen,  111532. 

Jena,  i^ffet'ts  of  the  battle  of,  upon  Prn»- 
sia,  IL  337. 

JenkSi  Wiloam,  D.  Dv,  hii  Compre- 
hensive Comraentaoyon  the  Bible,  etc., 
IL  1*19  ;  hi*:  uccount  of  the  Majisachu- 
setts  Historical  Societr,  107,  n. :  his 
eulogy  on  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin, 
dted.'m.  340. 

Jennkk,  Edwahii,  M.  J>..  importance  of 
his  discovery  of  vaccination,  1. 5&2  ;  IL 
524,  525,  526-632;  slow  degrees  by 
which  he  proveil  his  original  conception 
of  vaccination,  526, 

Jepthiilt  and  hin  IkiughteT,  sculpttued  by 
Mr.  Aut!:ar,  1.  323/ 

Jerusalem t  perils  of  the  le-bidlding  under 
Nehemiah,  IL  233 ;  destruction  of,  by 


Titus,  L  134;  11.98;  sanctuaiy  at,  cjt»* 

rion  from  Tacitus  respecting,  L  395; 

Columbus's  project  to  rescue,  from  thn 

infidelj  157,   170;  John  Lowell,  Jr,« 

desi^nj^  visiting,  11,  407, 
Jtwiili  Antiqid^a,  Palfrey's  Lectures  oiij 

IL  139. 
Jeufjtj  the  perils  of,  during  the  rc-bniMing 

of  Jemsnlem  under  Xehemiali,.  IL  233  ; 

their  avoidance  of  the  triumphal  arch  of 

Titus,  1. 1 34 ;  tlieir  dispersions  east  and 

wegt,  n.  667,  668. 
Job,  a  farmer,  1.  445  ;  his  stocJt,  445. 
"John  Lowell,  Jr.,  Memoir  of/'  3lat 

Dee.,  1 839,  IL  379-4SI ,  ( See  Lo witt, 

JOH^,  Jr. ) 
JoHNSOK,  Mr.,  wounded  on  the  day  of 

the  battle  of  Lexinotont  L  563. 
JoHSBON,  Captain  Lpward,  his  '*  Woa- 

der- working  Piovidence*'  cited,  L  ITS, 

184. 
Johnson,  Isaac,  a  member  of  the  Mai^ 

sftcf  in  setts  Company,  1. 22d;  his  defttbp 

in  1630,  232. 
JoHK^ON,  Joshua,  eonsular  agent  of 

the  United  States  at  London,  father- 

in-Inw  of  John  Q.  Adams,  IL  571. 
JOHNBOK,  Dr.  Sam  C 151,  his  mistaken  eft- 

dmate  of  the  true  charucter  of  the  Amer^ 

lean  Revolution,  III.  11,  12;   hii  idea 

of  the  basin  of  sdtool  govemtnent,  IL 

355 ;  retea^d  by  Richardson  from  ar* 

rest  for  debt,  I,  27  ;  knew  little  of  com- 

fortuble  famiiy  life.  III.  39  ;  charucter- 

istics  of  his  style,  and  its  former  popn- 

laritv,  I.  Pref.  vU. ;  his  works  in  Amer- 
ica, IL  429. 
Johnson,  Jud^  Willi ak,  his  estimobo 

of  the  value  of  Wfaitney^s  cotton  gin,  L 

332;  III  55L 
Johnston,  Jambs  F.  W.,  his  **  Chemii- 

try  of  Comtnoo  Life"  cited,  IIL  565, 
JoBJJSTOj*,  JtMiiAu   S.,  of  Louisianfti 

defends  &  tArifi;  II.  103. 
Jones,  Margaret,  executed  for  witehp 

craft,  in  1646,11.  129. 
JoNEi,  Sir  WjLi;.iAJi,  his  leamm^,  taste, 

and  eloquence,  I.  4117;    hi*  definition 

of  a  State,  458. 
Jokes,  Mr.,  suspeeted  of  witchcra^,  tL 

130. 
Jmf4*g  HiUt  Dorchester,  beauty  of  the 

prospect  frum,  III.  295. 
JosMFU,  in  Egypt,  III.  450  ;  quality  of 

wheat   placed   by  him   in   Bei^amin^i 

sack,  555. 
Jos«FH  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  en- 

Eertains   Lafavette  and  the  Duke  of 

York,  in  1765,  L  482* 
Jos  SON,  Ben,  BUkipeiire  an  actor  in 

Ms  plays^  L  26. 
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A>S8BI.TK,  JoBH,  account  of  Dordbeater 
tn  his  '^New  England's  Raridefi  Dis- 
covered/* 111,314. 

Judtffi,  duty  of  a,  II.  31^. 

Judt/es  of  )^n<fland,  in  th«  time  of  JamciM 
L  mid  Cbarles  (he  Fiit^t,  11.  487. 

Judgttimti  tmportaiice  of,  L  293 ;  a  sab- 
Ject  of  caltUTOj  II^  50S, 

Judiciary  Ad,  the  provisioiiB  of,  opposed 
as  unconstitTitionnl,  IL  96, 

Jttiitin  Alps,  the  AtwtiiAnrt  driven  across, 
ill  the  campaif;Ti  of  1797,  L  SOB. 

Julian  familtf^  t.  124. 

Julian  period,  error  of  the,  III.  438. 

JcLit}s,  Br.,  visits  dio  prisons  of  the 
United  States,  II-  201. 

JOLtUS    CmBXK.      (See  Ci£SJLH.) 

/iJ^  Fourth f  A  mcmonible  diiy  in  the 
9Am\B  of  Amerini,  I.  3LJ,  43,  \Q3,  134, 
1S5,  150,  1.51  ;  IL  66;  III.  637,  643- 
646 ;  an  importiiiit  day  in  die  unnoliii 
of  the  world,  I,  150  ;  without  u  parallel 
in  the  liititonr  of  natioaa,  III.  644; 
John  Adams  »  account  of,  in  1776,  I. 
&68,  569,  and  in  1826, 136  ;  importance 
of  its  due  celeb  ration,  III,  631,  632; 
milliner  in  which  it  should  be  eele- 
brated,  I.  568,  569  ;  IL  268,  269,  270 ; 
its  ecltjbration  not  to  be  desecrnted  by 
exhibitions  of  partT  spirit,  I.  570^  ,773; 
11.  55 ;  IIL  637,  638,  639,  645 ;  Wash- 
ington'&  first  obeiervante  of,  IL  270;  a 
reraerabrancerof  Wa»hjnp:toii,  IIL  632 ; 
the  death  of  Adams  and  JefTcrson  on, 
an  additional  reason  for  the  conunem- 
oration  of,  L  569;  II.  269.  (Sco 
Fourth  of  Jul  1/4 

Jiiltf  Fourth^  Oration**  and  Speet'hes,  de- 
livered on,  by  Edward  Everett,  1st, 
1826,  at  Cambridj^re^  Mu^pachiiseCts, 
"The  Priticiple  of  the  American  Con* 
BtitmionH,'*  I.  ia3-130;  2d,  1828.  at 
Charlestown, Masiia(bu:^ettit,  '* The Hia- 
twyof  Liberty,"  150-172  ;  3d,  1833,  at 
Worcester,  Massarhuisetts,  *'The  Seven 
Years'  War  the  School  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," 377-403;  4tb,  18;^0.  at  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  Fourth  of  July  at  Low- 
ell, IL  47-68 ;  5th,  1835,  nt  Beverly,  Mjia- 
siwhusetts,  "The  Youth  of  Washine- 
ton."  L  564-598;  6tb,  1838 Jn  Fane ud 
Hall,  Boston,  Fourth  of  July,  1838,  II. 
268^272;  7th,  1842,  Uoiversitr  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  43 1  -434 ;  8tK,  1 85.%  at 
Fanetiii  Hall,  Boston,  •*  Stability  and 
Progress,"  IIL  224-231  ;  ydi,  1855,  nt 
Dorchester,  Massaeliurretts,  Dorche^iter 
in  16.30,  1 776,  and  1865,292-354;  10th, 
1858,  at  B'atieuit  Hall,  Boston,  "  Wash- 
*  ington  Abroad  and  at  Home,*'  631- 
€86;    lltb,  b«fi>r«  th«   Young  Mou's 


Democratic  Club,  Boston,  The  Fotuth 
of  Jn!y,  637-647. 

JuMONViLLB,  Captain,  killed,  1754,  L 
589;  Washington  deceived  respecting 
the  statement  of  tlie  manner  of  Uia 
death,  590. 

Jum  Sctfeitteenth,  ii  memorable  day  in 
tlie  annals  of  America,  L  39,  42,  163, 
171,205,  356,  362,  391,394,578;  XL 
137,  144,  164,  166,  3^^8;  a  memorable 
day  to  the  friends  of  liberty  thiOQghoDt 
the  world,  164. 

June  Seventeenth,  at  CharlodtowOj  Bo- 
marks  at  a  public  dinner,  on  the  anni* 
Tersary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
1 7th  June,  1836,  IL  164-168. 

JuwiA,  her  funeral,  IL.  283. 

Janiataj  iron  of,  IL  144. 

Juiuj  Fran,  Mount,  HI.  581 . 

Jupiter,  sacrifices  to,  II.  324 ;  in  Ho- 
mer, lU.5n. 

Jttpitart  the  planet,  at  early  mominj^,  IIL 
458 ;  his  satellites  discovered  by  Grali- 
leo,  in  1609,  11.  25t> ;    HI.  425,  443; 

rlanets  discjovered  between  Man  und, 
L  526, 

Jura,  Mount,  HI.  581. 

Juries f  in  England,  temp.  Jamea  X.  and 
Charles  tlio  FirKt,  U.  487. 

Jura,  trial  by,  iuiportaiice  of,  II.  429; 
HI.  539  ;  value  of  the  institution  an 
argument  for  popular  education,  11. 
318,  319;  instance  of  stupidity  of  a 
witness  before  a,  319;  antiquity  of,  in 
England,  315  ;  trial  by,  carried  to  New 
England,  493  ;  alteration  in  tbe  mode 
of  riummoning,  in  Mjussachn^ctts,  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1774,  L  533; 
extetiision  of,  on  the  American  cooti* 
nent,  IL  463 ;  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
introduce  it  into  France,  L  269. 

Justice^  its  ^ound  and  cortiiin  ndministrap 
tion  CHseutial  to  a  state  of  civilized  80> 
ciety,  1.  301 ;  ILL  539 ;  and  truth,  the 
indi'ji.'^oluble  connection  of,  with  trntional 
prosperity  an4  greatness,  U.  491. 

JtJ8TiNiAN,  the  reign  of,  IL  145. 

Juvenal,  a  favorite  with  J.  i^.  Adams, 
IL  589. 


Kaui,  BuTon  de.  introdaoc4  LafayectQ 
to  Silas  Deane,  L  464  ;  lands  in  South 
Carolina  with  Lafayette,  468  ;  kUled  at 
the  battle  of  Camden  in  1780,  464. 

liALM,  Peter,  his  "Travels  into  Nortli 
America"  cited,  H.  92 

Kane,  Elisua  Kbst,  M.  D.,  his  North* 
em  explorutioDS,  and  his  lamented 
death.  Hi.  530. 
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Kanaat  people  of,  HI.  Ml. 

KxiMBB,  SAMtrKL.,  a  printer  in  Philadel- 
phia) gly&s  BmploTment  tio  Fraiikliuj 
11.  56 1  employi  l^ranklia  as  fDremaji, 
40 ;  s«11b  to  FmQklin  the  FennfijlTaDia 
GiLzotto,  40, 

Keith,  Gf.oeoe,  pro^ciit^  for  n  libel 
10  FhiiiKiclphin,  II.  33,  ii. 

KsiTH,  Sir  William,  Govcnior  of 
Pennsylviinift,  1717,  esc,,  encoar&ges 
Fraoklu]  to  set  up  a  pnnting-oflico,  11, 
37 ;  hh  ill-tn^tint^nt:  of  Franklin  oa 
index  of  his  chiinieter,  39;  ttslerred  lo^ 
33,  a. 

Ke:»nedt,  John  P.,  "  Life  of  WUJijuii 
Wirt,"  extracts  from  his,  111.  283. 

Kent,  Chwict?lkjr  Jaues,  his  Deekionji, 
IIL70. 

£bilttc%,  condition  of,  in  174S,  I.  584; 
oonqaeTCd  and  settled,  IL  51 ;  emigra- 
tiou  from,  westward,  in  IS24,  L  35; 
emigration  froEn^  lo  Illinois,  m  1329, 
g05 ;  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of, 
ia   1829,  205;  population  of,  m  1S30, 

Ebnymb,  Reubb^,  killed  on  the  daj  of 
the  hattle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

Kcn^n  Coltttje,  Ueitiiirke!  &t  &  public 
meeting  in  fio^ton,  21  at  May,  1S33,  on 
liehalf  of  Edticjition  ici  tb'e  Western 
States,  I.  344-353  ;  objefts  of,  344, 

Keokuk,  cliief  of  the  Saak  and  Fox 
tribes,  at  Wasdinr^ton,  in  1 837,  II.  256  ; 
III  Boston,  30tli  Ottobcr,  1837, 256-261 ; 
hia  little  son,  259,  2  EH  ;  hifl  fipecch  at 
Boston  in  reply  to  Governor  Everett, 
259,  260. 

KKftSB,  John,  brinj^s  the  theory  of 
Coperoieu^  into  repute,  L  614,  623; 
lays  the  foundation  ou  which  Newton 
boildft,  il5  ;  cnrioufl  theories  of  astroU' 
omy  and  cosmogony  enrcrtained  by, 
61 S;  his  a£tronomi(^  disf^veriea,  U, 
&ia,  634;  I1L449;  Dr,  SmaU'a  oe- 
cotint  of  lufl  astronomical  di^scoveries, 
L615;  his  '*  De  Motn  Martifi"  and 
**A^tronomia  Nova,"  1609,  III.  449, 
n.-  referred  to,  I,  418;  HI.  464,  496, 
520, 

Khstrt}eht  oasis  of,  11.  44)S, 

Khartoom,  capital  of  Senasr,  II*  410« 

KiLHOMN£,  Jacob,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I,  670. 

KiHUALL,  Calsb^  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670. 

King  J  natne  and  oMce  of,  how  regarded 
among  the  Greeks  and  Eoiminj,  I, 
153. 

EtNO  Philip  (sachem  of  Pokanoket), 
hiu  War,  18th  September  (0.  S.),  1675, 
fall  of  Che  Flower  of  Essex  in,  L  634- 


670  ;  his  diaracter,  644 ;  lU.  494 ;  hos- 
tiJe  towards  tJie  colonists,  I.  644  ;  num- 
ber of  hi^  warriors  in  1675,  646 ;  num- 
ber of  hift  idliei  in  1 675,  646  ;  warlike 
character  of  his  forces,  646  ;  his  skill  in 
forming  an  alliance  of  tribes  against  the 
colonifts,  647  ;  his  desi^s  hjetrayed  by 
Sattsamon,  his  secretaiy,  647;'  i^m- 
mencement  of  his  war,  649 ;  foreseea 
the  destruction  of  his  race,  648  ;  settle- 
inenis  attacked  by  his  warriors,  649- 
65 S  ;  constantly  goes  digguifl:ed  during 
the  war,  652 ; '  sc trices  of  the  militia 
during  the  war,  391  ;  IL,  162;  suffer^ 
inga  of  the  whitea  during  the  war,  lU, 
595  ;  defeated  at  Mount  Hope,  I,  658  ; 
killed  by  an  Indian,  and  the  war  ter- 
minated, 659  ;  his  patriotism  and  noble 
defence  of  hisj;  wife  and  t-hildren,  659- 
663 ;  hia  widow  and  mn  sold  into  We^t 
Indian  slavery,  660;  cruelty  of  this 
act,  660,  (See  Btoodu  Brook 'diQ  battle 
of,) 

Eura,  Danisl  P.,  hh  interesting  Ad- 
dreijs  Commemorative  of  Seven  Yoong 
Men  of  Denverij  who  were  flain  in  the 
battk  of  Lexington,  Saleto,  1835^ 
cited,  L  562- 

Kino,  John  A.,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  worthy  repre&enta* 
^ve  of  a  oohio  Ma^sacbusctta  airo,  IIL 
533;  present  at  the  Annual  Fair  at 
BuU'alo,  9th  of  October,  1857,  537,  54^. 

Kino,  licr,  Jonas,  American  mission- 
ary at  AthetLS,  IL  403. 

Kino,  Lord  Chaneellor  Pet  eel,  an  in* 
stance  of  a  self-^iducated  man,  I.  249* 

Kino,  Jo&si-h,  killed  at  Bloody  Brook, 
I,  670. 

KiNO,  Rdfu&,  raJ  Ulster  of  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain,  IIL  533;  hia 
letter  to  Alexander  Liiunilton  iti  1 797 
rei^pecting  the  English  entJmsifi^m  for 
the  chanH^ter  of  Waflliington,  633. 

Kt«(!,  WiLUAM  R>,  Vice-Prefiident  of 
the  United  StatcH,  Remarks  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States*  8th  December, 
1853,  on  tla*  Death  of.  111.  251-254; 
the  excellence  of  his  charaeter,  251 ; 
his  lon^  connection  with  the  Senate  of 
tlio  Umted  States,  25a  i  his  diji^tinguisb- 
ed  qoaltli cations  for  a  presiding  officer, 
252;  an  acute  and  forL'ible  debater^ 
252;  his  unparticdity  as  a  chiurman, 
252;  Cicero's  **lom  Sefttit&ris  prjidett* 
tta "  applied  to  hinii  252 ;  hlii  know^ 
edge  of  parliamontaiT  law,  252  hit 
election  to  the  Vjce-Presidency,  i53; 
hopeless  charoeter  of  hts  disease,  253 ; 
the  unflUlUed  reput«tiou  left  hy  hitti* 
253. 
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King*9  Chaptlf  Boston,  History  of,  by  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Greenwood^  II.  139 ;  church- 
jsaed  of,  UI-  695* 

Kinifi  Mountain,  victory  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at.  III.  645. 

Kin^s,  the  rirst  of,  a  forrnnatc  itoldier,  I, 
117  ;  tlie  price  whith  their  siibjeets  pay 
for  their  possession,  124-126;  what 
thev  arc  in  lifti,  126;  in  deaths  126; 
Mr'  Burke  on,  126;  America  used  as 
a  city  of  refupe  by  fallen,  160;  II.  375- 
(See  Uniifd  SUiftk) 

KtVQsnvnr ,  Eleazer,  wouTid<Ml  on 
tho  day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  L 
&63. 

KiBKLANDt  JowH  T.,  D.  D,,  President 
of  Han  ard  College,  hid  Life  of  Fisher 
Amee,  and  Memoir  of  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, U.  U3D  ;  an  excellent  remark 
of,  quoted t  569 ;  his  ixjbulto  of  eenao- 
nousnei^s.  III.  4}4G. 

KN£tLEB,  Sir  QoDPKET,  ao  addre&B  of 
Dryden  to,  IL  460. 

Knowkdffe,  human,  what  is  it  ?  I.  621 ; 
reasons  for  its  pmrsinit,  309-328 ;  a 
great  means  i>f  happine^sfl  and  useful- 
nc88,  309,  316,  317;  "Knowled^'e  is 
power,"  the  axiom  considered,  309 ; 
It  givoHi  man  tlie  mastery  over  nature, 
310  ;  its  advantay:eH  be«t  dopirted  by  a 
consideration  of  the  cvik  flowing  from 
ignoratiee,  315;  importance  of,  to  work- 
ing-men, 31 G-31 9  ;  the  plea  of  want  of 
time  to  acqtiin*,  considered  and  refuted, 
319,  3^0  ;  profesi^iomil  men  have  often 
less  lcii!^ure  time  than  working-men, 
320 ;  winter  eveningH,  elioice  gea^ona 
for  acquirini;  knowledge,  321  ;  tRmi»- 
mission  of,  Ironi  >;cneraiion  to  genera- 
tion, 326,  327,  613;  i-esponsibility  for 
itS!  transmi^Hion,  327  ;  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  deHpotism,  or  by  hostile  in- 
vasion, 327  ;  elevating  influent*  of,  II. 
Sll ;  importance  of  the  acquisition  of, 
as  a  ppeufi ration  for  the  liberal  pursuits 
of  life,  IL  497  ;   education  favorable  to, 

I,  609^627 ;  books  considered  as  tho 
Tehielo  of,  625  ;  extent  of  unwritten, 
625,  626;  pursuit  of,  under  diflicultiea, 

II.  551  ;  pure^uit  of,  under  difticukie.^^, 
illustratiecl  by  tho  ca*o  of  Eliliti  Burritt, 
U.  321-323, 

Knox,  Miijor-Genenil  Henht,  serves  in 

the  American  Revolution,  I,  43,  390  ; 

IlL  338. 
Knox,  John.  XL  377. 
Kchhi'timr  diamond,  IL  627. 
KooKsiiooti,  Pacha,  \m  hospitaUiy  to 

Mr,  Jewell,  IL  410. 
Kortm,  tbe,  contraiited  with  the   Bible, 

II.  671,  672;  ropuliive  and  uoinviiing, 


672;  in  Africa,  UL  181  ;  referred  fto^ 

299,  300. 
Kjium,  John  M,,  III.  486,  n. 
Knrdiiffan,  ChriBtimiB  in  the  motinUiixM 

of,  TIL  586. 
KvHLE,   John,    ''the  Man  of  Boss" 

celebrated  by  Pope,  II.  471. 

L. 

Labor,  man  designed  for  both  mental 
and  physie^il,  L  283  ;  im)x>sidon  of,  a 
merciful  sentence,  III.  558;  neceaettf 
of  physical  labor  proved.  L  285-S8d  ; 
instances  of  eminent  men  noted  for 
their  capacity  of,  285 ;  comprebcnfiire 
meiining  of  the  term,  286  ;  pecuniary 
value  of  itfi  results,  287  ;  ilie  basis  of 
value,  IL  52  ;  importance  of,  to  a  com- 
inunity,  64 ;  value  of,  in  the  United 
States,  I.  262,  263;  and  capital,  no 
neoeesar^  antagonism  between,  IlL 
136;  alliance  between  capital  and,  IL 
64,  67,  101  ;  alliance  l>ctween  itttelli^ 
gcuce  and,  65;  a  valuable  aoxiliary 
of  science,  L  295 ;  various  brancbes 
of,  enrouraged  by  the  ptthlicationf^  of 
authors,  302  ;  di^'erence  between,  in  a 
free  country,  and  under  a  despotism, 
52. 

Laborers,  instances  of  some  eminent,  I. 
235. 

Lfthoring  papulation  of  different  conntriefl, 
IL  78,*  79. 

Lafrrathr,  rivers  that  flow  into  tho  At- 
lantic amidst  the  icebergs  of,  II L  487  ; 
posgeseions  of  Great  Britain  in,  L  289. 

Lavoji ia .     ( See  Maria  tia . ) 

Lafayette,  Gilbert  Motier  db, 
Manihal  of  France,  defeatn  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  at  Bauge,  in  1421,  L  459. 

Lafayette,  Marie  Paul  Joseph  Gii> 
HKitT  DE  MoTiEK,  Marquis  de,  liia 
early  zeal  for  American  freetlora,  L  43, 
465 ;  at  tlie  sunt- tider  of  CorawaUis, 
396 ;  ineatimable  service*  of,  to  tho 
cause  of  American  freedom,  43,  44,  9^, 
513  ;  III.  25,  28,  209  ;  second  to  noofi 
in  the  iiffectiuns  of  Wasliington^  28 ; 
his  recoHoctions  of  Washington  amidst 
the  ruins  of  France,  634 ;  hi*  imprison- 
ment at  Olmiitx,  imd  Wa>hingtoa'ft 
intercesBion  with  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many for  Im  release,  L  44  ;  his  entha- 
sia^tic  reception  in  tlie  United  States, 
in  1824-25,  Pn?f.  X.,  98;  IL  586;  hu 
visit  to  Wuwhington  Ciiy,  in  1824,  579  ; 

E resent  at  Edward  Everett's  Oration  at 
larvjird  University,  26th  Aug.,  1824,  L 
43,  465 ;  Edward  Everett'^  Addnwis  to^ 
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43,  4-4  ;  his  vinit  to  Mount  Veraon,  tti 
1824,  44  ;  present  ».t  the  laying  of  the 
comer-itone  of  tlje  Bimkcr  HiJi  Monu- 
menc,  1 7th  June^  1825,  356]  J.  Q. 
Adams's  Omtion  on,  1630^  Svo.  II.  138; 
*'  Scory  of  the  Life  of,  as  told  by  i%  Father 
to  his  Childiien/'byMrs,  FiirnLr,I.50a, 
n.  (See  Lafayette,  Eulog:^  oti.) 
LafayettEi  Eulogy  on.  delivered  in 
FaneuLl  Hall,  Sept.  6tli,  1834, 1.  459- 
525  ;  uutfaoritics  tor  h\s  lifc,4^9  -  his  re- 
mark able  cjireer,  460,  508,  50*0  \  stem 
integrity  of  hU  adherence  to  the  pnocj- 
pks  of  liberty,  461,  508,  513,  514,  515, 
518,  521  ;  extniorditmry  combination 
of  great  and  j&minble  quaHties  in  biii 
chara<?ter,  461,  469,  470,  512-51&,  519- 
524;  his  birth  iind  Mnea^irsj,  461;  martial 
nchiGvorueiitsof  hia  ane«stors,  461,  4<i4 ; 
his  education  and  mitrnngf^,  462 ;  his 
wealth,  462,  4&3 ;  declines  an  appoint- 
ment at  court,  462 ;  becomes  captain 
of  dragoons,  462  ;  interested  in  tlio 
American  Revolution  by  the  narration 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  462  ;  com- 
municatee hid  de term j nation  to  join  the 
Americiins  to  several  friends,  463,  464  ; 
discouraged  firom  joining  the  Araericans 
by  the  Count  de  Broglie,  464 ;  prom- 
ised tlio  rank  of  Major-General  in  the 
American  army  by  bila*  Beane,  465  ; 
persists  In  his  rt^^olutioo  notwilhstand- 
mg  the  want  of  encouragement  by 
Franklin,  Lee,  and  Deane,  46 ;  reaolve^ 
to  pnrchano  a  vegsel  with  f^upplies  ^r  the 
American  army,  43,  465;  visits  the 
Marquis  de  Noailks  in  London,  466  ; 
hi3  honorable  coiidnct  whiht  in  Eng^^ 
bind,  466 ;  passes  three  days  wiui 
Franklin  at  Pa^sy,  466 ;  his  arrest 
ordered  by  the  kiag,  466 ;  escapes  to 
Spain,  466;  arreSKHl,  again  escapes, 
galls  for  America,  and  lands  near 
Geoi^otown,  South  Carolina,  467 ;  en- 
tertained lit  tlie  residence  of  Major 
Hugor,  468;  arrives  at  Fhiladelplua, 
468;  his  conference  with  Mr,  Lovell, 
468 ;  iippoitited  Major-General,  469, 
493  ;  re  flections  on  this  early  promo- 
tion, 469,  470;  ia  cxirdiaUy 'received 
by  Waahing-ton,  471 ;  muttial  affection 
of  Washington  and,  471,  472,  522, 
533  ;  eom'Spondenee  of  Washington 
and,  471,  472,  475  ;  receives  his  com- 
miMion,  July  31,  1777,  472;  ttttuches 
himself  to  the  army  as  ft  volunteer, 
473 ;  is  wounded  at  tlie  battle  of  Bf«n- 
dywinc,  472 ;  his  snftei-ings  at  Valley 
Forge  in  the  winter  of  1777-78,  515; 
de^ijirnated  to  the  i-onimand  of  an  ax- 
pedltiou  into  Canada  in  the  winter  of 
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1777-78,  47  S;  Ms  masterly  retreat  at 
Barren  Hill  cotnmended  by  Washing- 
ton, 473  ;  appoint««l  to  lead  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army  at  Monmouth  in 
place  of  Lee,  473  ;*  resigns  this  com- 
mnnd  to  Lee^  473;  his  bravety  and 
skill  at  Monmouth,  473  ;  joins  General 
Sullivan  at  Rhode  L»land,  473;  his 
vnluabie  services  during  the  campaign 
acknowledged  by  Congress,  473 ;  com- 
plimentar}' resolutions  of  Congress,  and 
presentation  of  a  sword  to  him  on  his 
embarkation  for  France  in  January, 
1779|  474;  enthusiastic  reception  of, 
in  France,  47^,  475;  he  turns  this  on- 
thusiasm  to  the  advantage  of  America, 
475-477,  479  ;  the  alliante  with  France, 
secored  by  hitn,  the  great  turning-point 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution,  475, 
525;  his  correspondence  with  thti  Count 
de  Vergennea  and  other  French  minis- 
ters, Rrging  aid  to  America,  477 ;  he 
Bccures  the  aid  of  the  army  of  Ro* 
chumbcau,  477  ;  he  returns  to  Amerix^a 
in  1780,  477;  at  West  Point,  at  the 
scene  of  the  treachery  of  Arnold,  477  ; 
mardies  to  Portsmoutli,  Virginia,  477 ; 
his  masterly  operationjs  in  VirgitUA  in 
the  summer  of  1781,  478,  479;  bia 
bravery  at  the  siege  of  York  town,  480| 
482;  he  returns  to  Fiance  in  1 781, 480; 
resolations  of  Congress  in  bis  honor, 
480 ;  h)^  enthusiastic  reception  in 
France,  480;  effect*  of  ius  eontinued 
advocacy  of  the  Americnn  cause,  480, 
481 ;  his  prospective  operaliooi  a^^aiitsK 
the  Britlsn,  481 ;  he  first  commumcatc<a 
to  Congress  the  news  of  the  peace,  481 ; 
ho  revisits  America  in  1784,  481  ;  re- 
ceived with  acclamations  of  ji>y  and 
graptude,  481  ;  his  reception  at  Faneuil 
Ball,  481,  482,  522,  523;  he  makes  m 
tour  in  Germany  in  1785,  482;  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction,  482 ;  en- 
tertained by  the  Emj>eTOr  of  Germany 
and  by  Frederic  tho  Gn?at,  482 ;  his 
eflbrtfl  on  behalf  of  the  Protectants  ia 
France,  482;  strives  to  promote  the 
educadoti  of  the  slaves  witlv  a  view  to 
their  eventual  emancipation,  482 ;  hil 
estates  conliscated  during  the  French 
Revolution  of  1799,  482,  607,  508;  in- 
vited  to  place  himself  at  tlie  head  of  & 
popular  government  in  Holland  iti 
1787,  4S3;  his  services  to  the  United 
States  at  the  Courts  of  France  and 
Spain  from  1783-87,483;  his  agency 
in  the  Fr«ndi  Revolution  to  be  com- 
mended, 485,  495;  reforms  proposed 
bv  him  in  the  Assembly  of  tne  Nota- 
btesj  and  in  the  assemblies  of  Anverpia 
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and  Brittany^,  487;  ho  demtuids  the 
convocatioQ  of  the  States-General.  487, 
525;  reforms  adTocated  by  hira  in 
tbe  Statea-Genftml,  487 ;  organlzeu  the 
Kational  Guardi,  488^  489;  he  pre- 
senres  the  peace  of  Paris  hj  hU  inJiii- 
enoe  as  Commander  of  the  Natiottal 
Guards,  1789-91,  488,  520,  525; 
clothed  with  the  powera  of  the  state, 
488-520 ;  seeks  to  reform  the  crimmal 
jurispnidence  of  France,  499  j  an  inci- 
dent in  his  history  in  1789  which  has 
been  misreprejjtsnted,  489-492 ;  his  con- 
duct at  Versailles  in  1789,  490-192; 
refme*  all  titles  and  all  pocuniair  com- 
pensation from  the  French  Revolution- 
istrt,  492 ;  resigns  his  dlle  of  nohility, 
493, 525 ;  retains  his  American  military 
title^  493 ;  dedarad  Major-General  of 
the  Federation  of  1790,  495 ;  takes  the 
oath  to  the  new  ConstituLion  and  keeps 
ity  495 ;  denounced  bv  Dan  ton  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  esca|>e  of  the  royal  family^ 
495;  difficulties  of  his  possition*  495, 
496 ;  resij^  his  command  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  in  1791,  496,  and  in 
1830,  521  ;  appointed  to  the  comiuand 
of  a  French  army,  497 ;  ha9tciw  to 
Paris,  denounces  the  Jacobins,  and 
strives  to  secure  the  safety  of  Louis 
XVL,  498;  returns  to  his  army  at 
Compi^^e,  498;  dcnonnced  in  tlie 
Assembly  and  ai^]nitted,  498 ;  his  ar> 
rest  ordered  by  the  A.^fiembly,  499, 513 ; 
eicapes  to  Liege,  ntid  is  imprisoned  by 
ih»  Pnisaian  government  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Magdeburg.  1792,499,513; 
tnuiEferred  to  the  tJmperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  imomred  in  the  castle  of 
Olmiitz  in  Moravia,  499  ;  scnU^nted  to 
perpetual  impriiionment  at  Glmiitz, 
499 ;  his  barbarouii  tretittncnt  at  01- 
miitx,  499 ;  his  health  declines,  500 ; 
plan  of  Bollmun  and  Huger  to  rescue 
Kim,  its  failure,  and  Lafayette's  return 
to  his  prison,  fiOl ;  tre4ited  with  addi- 
tiottal  severity,  51)3 ;  imprisonment  of 
his  wife  and  m order  or  his  relatives 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  503  ;  his  let- 
ter of  acknowledgment  to  Col.  Thomas 
H.  Perkins  for  hh  services  to  liis  son, 
604,  n. ;  ineffectual  efforts  to  obtain  his 
liberation,  by  his  wife,  General  Fitz- 
Patrick,  Colonel  Tarktnii,  Wilberforce, 
Fox,  and  Geiienil  Washington,  505, 
506 ;  released  througli  the  a^ncy  of 
Napoleon,  September  23,  1797,  506, 
507  ;  he  returns  to  Franco  and  seeks 
the  retirement  of  Lagrange  in  1799, 
507  ;  refuses  Napoleon's  request  that 
ho  skmld  enter  the  Senate,  507 ;  votes, 


in  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  against  tiie  pro- 
posed life  Consulship  of  the  latter^  507, 
514,  520;  refuses  the  legion  of  honor, 
507 ;  declines  the  post  of  Governor  of 
Louisiana  off^d  to  him  by  President 
Jefferson,  507 ;  reScetions  on  his  retires 
ment  at  Lagrange  and  the  vidssitiides 
of  his  fortunes,  508 ;  his  character  con- 
trasted with  tlmt  of  Napoleon,  508; 
takes  the  helm  of  state  after  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon,  509, 514  ;  proposes 
the  ftMicrttion  of  Ntipoleon,  510,  520; 
his  patriotic  efforta  at  the  tribune,  510, 
520,  522,  523  ;  invited  by  the  Congresa 
of  the  United  States  to  visit  America, 
and  a  ship  of  the  line  placed  at  his  ser- 
Tice,  5H,  515;  dediues  national  con- 
veyance, 611;  arrives  at  New  York 
with  his  son,  G.  W.  Lafayette,  August 
15th,  1824,  511  ;  received  with  on- 
[konuded  enthusiasm  in  every  part  of 
the  coun^,  482,  511,  5 IS,  515,  521  ; 
his  triumphal  progress  through  the 
United  States  the  most  impressive 
event  in  the  paf^o  of  bistory,  51 1,  512, 
515;  his  enthusiastie  reoeption  at  Bos- 
ton, 522, 523 ;  his  address  to  the  people 
of  Boston,  522  ;  welcomed  by  Edward 
Everett  at  Harvard  Conegti,  August  26, 
1824,43,  44,  465;  rellections  on  bis 
character,  as  Mr.  Everett  saw  him  in 
Paris  in  1815,  514;  he  roiums  to 
France  and  advocatcjj  refi>rm  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;,  515;  entf^usias- 
tic  reception  of,  in  his  native  town  in 
1829,  515,  516;  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Revolutionists  in  1830,  517;  valae 
of  his  services  in  preventing  a  sanguin- 
ary revolution  in  1830,517,521;  re- 
crejites  the  National  Guard  in  1830, 
518,521;  could  have  been  placed  at 
the  bead  of  a  republican  government, 
but  decides  for  an  hereditary  monarchy^ 
in  1830,  5t8.  521  ;  his  insensibility  to 
the  love  of  power  or  money,  or  the  pas- 
sion for  place,  518,  521;  saves  the 
lives  of  the  guilty  ministen  of  CharLes 
X.,  517,  51B;  seenres  the  oofonation 
of  Louis-Philippe  a^  a  constitntiooal 
monarch,  518;  his  nlanning  iltncsa, 
519  ;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  instruct 
their  President  to  inquire  after  his 
health,  Mur  19,  1834,  519;  his  death. 
May  20,  1834,  in  his  77th  year,  519; 
is  Juried  by  ibe  side  of  her  who  had 
shared  hiji  love  of  liberty,  his  triumphs, 
his  dungeon,  and  bis  undying  renown, 
519  ;  a  summan'  review  of  his  chamo* 
ter  as  illustrated  by  his  life,  519-521 ; 
some  reflections  on  the  assertion  made 
by  «gino,  that  Lafayette  was  noi  m  grmt 
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man,  519-521 ;  tmbQundsd  eonfideii<?e 
of    Washington    in  Mb  conduct   and 

521  ;  thrire  rel^^ed  a  kiagdomj  5^2 ; 
he  despbed  grctitacss  of  the  Mm  kind, 
532  ;  tt  worthy  disciple  of  Waahintrton, 
523 ;  kinented  bj  the  fdendfl  of  liberty 
throughoat  the  worUl,  523;  a  Rohle 
«3t(itiiple  to  tho  yoimg  caen  of  America, 
523;  hia  diestinguisihiTig  dmraeterietfL^ 
lihe  lore  of  liberty,  52a,  524 ;  hit;  char- 
acter and  condact  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  his  cansjr  cornjctly  appreci- 
ated and  well  described  by  M.  Thiers 
in  his  "  History  of  the  French  Revolo- 
tion/'  525. 
hkTk'imrtEt  Marchioness  de,  her  exem- 

fjlary  chamcter,  I.  462,  61&;  sends  hor 
Liiflband  from  her  side  to  fight  for  free- 
dom, 505 ;  thrown  into  prison  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  503  ;  her  life  saved 
by  the  downfall  of  Kobeepierre,  503 ; 
her  anxiety  r^s^pecting  the  fate  of  her 
son,  5a3 ;  escaped  from  the  dongcon  of 
Rol)C5pierre,  she  hastena  wi5i  her 
daughter  to  shjurc  the  dungeon  of  her 
husband,  504,  5*>5,  513;  her  ttflTecting 
appeal  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  for 
tlie  libenitiofi  of  her  hushaiid,  505  ;  her 
lieiilth  suffers  from  the  effbcbi  of  m^rci- 
less  imprisonment,  506-  (See  Lafay- 
BTTB„  Eulogy  onO 

L4FAYGTTB,  'GeORCB     WASHINGTON, 

anxiety  of  hia  motlier  re^tpecting  hii 
fate  during  the  Keign  of  Terror,  L  303 ; 
through  me  infltience  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bussell  and  Colonel  Thomai  H.  Per- 
Itine  is  permitted  to  U?avo  France,  504 ; 
conveyed  by  Mj.  J.  Russell  to  Havre, 
and  tlience  ahippcd  to  Boston,  1792, 
504 ;  remains  an  inmate  of  Geneml 
Wiishington's  family  until  the  libera- 
tion of  bis  father^  504;  accompanies 
his  father  to  the  United  States,  15th 
Aug.t  1824,  511  ;  oftlcMly  addressed 
by  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputicji  respecting  the  health  of  his 
father,  1 9th  Mivy,  1834,  L  519.  (See 
Lafayette,  Eulogy  on.) 

Lafitau,  a  Jefiuit  missionary,  discovers 
gsnsang  in  America,  III.  547. 

hagrtinf}€f  France,  Lafayette  retirBs  to, 
on  his  releafio  from  imprisonment^  I. 
507,  508. 

Lahti  Cwfutja,  11.  148* 

lake  Cmaapkin,  Wwljiiiftoo  at,  in 
1784,  n.  1&3;  refcHBd  tOp  L  54L 

Lake,  CrsoJtwf,  II.  149, 

I^ike  Eric,  eonnet'fctd  with  Albany,  I. 
2C2;  referred  to,  IL  149,  150,  368, 

Lake  Gtargef  Wofihingtoa  at,  m  1704, 


XL  153 ;  battle  near,  in  1755,  251  ;  in- 
ferred to,  I,  392. 

l^e  Uumn,  II,  368. 

tote  Midiigan,  H.  USj  3Sfl,  371 J  HL 
635. 

Lake  Oneida,  U.  148. 

Ijdh  Ontario,  I,  332;  U.  148  ;  III,  64S* 

Lai^  Otsego,  Washington  at,  in  17B4,  IL 
153. 

LoJce  Sen^aj  U.  148* 

LALLv-ToLssfDALj  the  Count  de,  hii 
efforts  for  the  hberation  of  La^yette,  L 
500, 

Lakartink,  hia  history  of  the  French 
Hevolntion,  HI.  28. 

LAJiBEitT,  RicnAHDj  kUled  at  Bloody 
Brook,  L670. 

Lanm^hir^,  England,  wearing  in,  11, 
427. 

Lancaster,  family,  L  124. 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  rival  pretensions 
of  Bell  and,  L  420, 

Lanf^a^-ter,  Ma£tsachu8ctts,  destroyed  by 
the  Indians  during  King  Phihp'i  War, 
1675,  I.  i45,  662,  657,  665;  referred 
to.  n.  115,340. 

Ltmca^er^  FGnnsylvank,  treaty  held 
with  the  Indian^  at^  4th  July,  1774, 
IIL  642;  trade  of,  with  the  Indians, 
643. 

Land,  feudal  tenure  of,  II.  446 ;  the  ten- 
ore  of,  on  exponent  of  the  political  coU' 
ditjon  of  a  country,  186. 

Landed  properitf  m  Eorope,  how  ac- 
quired, II*  293*;  accordinf^  to  Edmund 
Burke,  die  firm  base  of  every  Stat© 
govennncnt,  III.  560. 

Landkrdi^  their  duty  to  the  public,  IIL 
40. 

Laws,  Chief  Justice  EBKKEZKtt,  his  do- 
nation to  Harvard  Collect  Librarv,  II. 
118,  n. 

Lane,  Job,  wounded  on  the  day  of  tJi* 
Battle  of  I^^cingfon.  I.  563, 

LA»«aDON,  JoHJf,  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  IIL  249. 

Lfli?j7ifcJ^6,  iti*  use  fii^  a  fsystem  of  vifihla 
an^  audible  si^ns  of  thought,  tho  ^reai 
prerogative  ol  our  nature  as  rationAi 
beings,  III,  46 ;  its  character,  office, 
and  imjjortance,  507-512;  dead  lan- 
p^uages,  propriety  of  rljc  tenn  t  507 ; 
IS  the  word  cfii^ential  to  the  cxi8tein?e  of 
the  idmf  507  ;  the  revcakT  of  ihotifht, 
507,  508 ;  the  admirable  properties  of, 
n.  208;  imperfeelion  ot;  216;  will  bo 
exalted  by  tKe  discoveries  of  modem 
o#tmnomy,  217  ;  value  of  the  study  of, 
SOS,  510;  John  Hom©  Tooke  on,'50B, 
n. ;  Dugald  Stewart  on,  508,  n. ;  com* 
nranity  oft  iti  effeott,  HI  S£6;  no 
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chiLrm  like  that  of  the  mother  tongue, 
I.  .^2,  33 ;  tKat  of  painting  and  sculp- 
til  re  iini  verbal,  U,  45i»,  460. 

Languaffe,  Enplish,  not  aIways  well  read 
imd  well  spokfin  by  its  teachers,  350; 
Dr,  li,  G.  Lfttlmnti's  work  on,  III*  220, 
n. ;  litemtaro  and  eloquence  of,  11.  415 1 
Bapposed  loss  of,  432  ;  a  bond  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  437* 
(See  England;  Unilrd  Slateit.) 

Languages,  division  of,  by  natural  bound- 
aries, I".  1 1 ;:  multiplication  of,  has  im- 
paired the  intemationul  sympathy  in 
the  progress  of  letters,  29  ;  importance 
of  their  acquisition,  IIL  504,  505; 
taught  in,  at  Harvard  (Jniversity,  II. 
5O0,  501,  507;  importance  of  their  ac- 
qnisition  urged  by  Franklin,  619,  620; 
Franklin's  diviBion  of,  according  to 
professions,  621  ;  learned,  the  knowl- 
edge of,  should  be  preserved  in  the 
mind  of  the-  student,  504,  505 ;  study 
of,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  math- 
ema^cs,  508-513 ;  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  highly  artificial  and 
complicated  structure  of,  III,  493, 

Langmdoc^  III.  581, 

LnntemXf  in  the  Bteeplo  of  the  North 
Church,  Boston,  I.  81,  82,  163  j  un- 
BW«red  by  those  in  the  Btecple  of  the 
Church  in  Charlestown,  163. 

Laodicmj  ruins  of,  II.  4t}3, 

XrJL  Place,  Pierub-Simoii, Marquis  de, 
his  gemtis,  I.  324  ;  the  pcrfector  of  tbe 
Newtonian  philosophv,  II.  264 ;  III. 
453;  his  Mecanique  Celeste  translated 
by  Bowditch,  IL  264,  428;  III.  429; 
the  probable  infiuenco  of,  upon  the 
muse  of  Milton,  U.  219;  obligations 
of  the  navigator  to,  1. 296 ;  referred  to, 
416. 

Laplander^  the  inferiority  of  the.  III. 
174. 

La  Plata,  L  70. 

Laquedkic,  Isjlac,  a  fitting  text  for, 
m.  240. 

Li^RKiN,  Deacon,  I,  82. 

La  Sallb,  de«ocnda  the  Mississippi  m 
1682,  in.  488, 

Latham,  Hob&rt  G.,  M.  D.,  his  work 
on  the  English  language,  IIL  220,  n. 

Latin  hiniputgt,  extensive  use  of  tlie,  in 
audent  times,  11.  668 ;  presen'ed  by 
Christianity,  670  ;  version  of  the  Bible 
in,  668  ;  diction iiries  of,  548 ;  classics 
of,  648 ;  extends  the  civil  law  over 
Europe,  46,"5 ;  the  educational  Inn  gunge 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, I,  604—606;  former  prevalence  of 
its  use  amonj:t  writers,  and  e^ils  and 
adTautagOB  of  its  use  and  its  disuse, 


29-31 ;  advantages  of,  11.  504,  505; 
Hume  on  the,  463,  464 ;  its  value,  ac- 
cording to  Franklin,  620;  limited 
knowledge  of,  generally  acquired  at 
fichoot,  354;  very  impeffectly  taught 
in  the  American  "public  stJiooU  aboat 
1800,  600 ;  m.  75,  357  ;  as  taught  at 
Harvard  Univereity,  500,  501,  507. 

Latitude,  connection  of,  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  IL  491 ;  detennined 
by  astronomical  observation,  III.  439, 
441. 

Latiumj  III.  559  ;  farms  of,  560. 

Latoub-Maubojjbo,  M,,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Lafayette's  imprison- 
ment, at  Olraiitz,  I.  502. 

Launch  of  the  *' Defender"  Reniarics  on  the 
occasion  of  the*  at  the  residenc©  of  Mr. 
Donald  McKay.  28th  July  1855,  HL 
361-364. 

Lauzun,  Duke  de,  at  the  siegb  of  Yoik- 
town,  L  479. 

Lavoisikr,  Antoiitb  LAtTRKWT,  rival 
pretensions  of  Priestley  and,  I.  420; 
referred  to,  III.  500. 

Law,  its  learning-,  its  philosophy/fictions, 
and  technicalities,  1. 299  ;  tJie  technical 
routine  of  tho  profession  of,  docs  not 
tend  to  liberalize  the  mind,  142;  tho 
corner-stone  of  modem  civil iKatioti, 
III.  628;  prevails  even  in  Turkey,  628; 
and  in  Africa,  181 ;  tlie  sound  and  cer- 
tain udmini^tmtion  of,  essential  to  a 
state ofcivilized  society,  1. 301 ;  suprem- 
acy of,  essential  to  political  freedom, 
n,  429  ;  connection  of  the  study  of 
mathematics  with  the  study  of,  51 L 

Lau\  the  civil,  extended  over  Europe, 

II.  463, 

Laio  of  England,  closely  ronnccted  with 
the  history  of  the  liberty  of  England.  I. 
141;  constitutional,  141,  common, 
141;  importance  of  Bhu'ksione'g  Com- 
mentaries  in  the  ittudy  of,  613,  613; 
its  u&e  of  the  Latin  language  for  the 
prcsenratioti  of  its  rccon^s,  30,  31  ;  it 
adopts  the  English  language,  31 ;  Com, 
of  1842,  II.  445, 

Law  of  NationB,  vast  influence  of  the, 

III.  24;  principles  of,  applied  by  J.  Q, 
Adams,  II.  670 ;  iiiferred  to,  III,  200, 
201 . 

Law  ofNahtre,  definition  of,  by  the  Eo- 
man'jnrists,  100;  referred  to,  I.  217. 

Laws  ofnaturff,  by  whom  discovered,  XL 
633,  634 ;  the  discovery  of,  an  enlai)^ 
ment  of  the  domain  of  science,  634. 

Laws,  attention  to,  the  first  concern  of  a 
people,  I.  15;  importance  of  good,  II. 
72,  75;  for  the  protection  of  arts  and 
industry,  77. 
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Laws  of  the  (Mted  Sfa/fj,  importan*!*?  of 
the  smdv  of  the,  by  Anienciins,  1*  308* 

Laws  of  Virtjimnt  revigtsd  by  Jefferson, 
Wythe,  and  Pendloton,  177B-77,  L  U2, 

Jjav>-<pt7€r^  his  jspiiit  often  p^-rpatnalod  by 
cod^s  rtud  institutions,  1,  U. 

Law  ,Sehooi  at  Cambridj^^  MaflSAcfau- 
setta,  IL  496  ;  Mr.  Justice  Story's  con- 
nectiott  with,  496. 

Law  schaofjf  in  th«*  United  Statan,  I.  600. 

Litw^&rs^  the  nrofeesion  of,  essential  to  a 
statu  of  civilized  mcktj,  L  303  j  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  the  profeiiiaion  of,  will 
not  render  nunecesflELry  special  pn^pa- 
rotion  for,  IL  345 ;  a  tir?t-rate  one 
rarely  raet  with^  350;  qualities  re- 
qtiisite  to  oonetimtc  a  grent,  I*  299; 
contrast  between  an  upright  conn- 
sailor  and  a  wicked  potiifog^er,  III. 
470 1  advantage  of  Greek  and  Latin  to, 
H.  504,  505 ;  tangoages  vhich  should 
be  studied  by,  621 ,'  a.  lajjge  proportion 
of  the  most  distingtnshcd  of  the  proles- 
Bion  in  En  Inland  edncHted  at  Cam' 
bridge,  51 1 ;  the  busy  life  of  suceeasftil, 
1.320. 

Lawrence,  Massachusutts,  neighborhood 
oft  improved  by  mantlfactures,  HI.  1 54, 
248,  368. 

XiAWAENCE,  Mr.,  of  Groton,  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
lei^islature  on  lotteries,  in  1821,  111- 
279,  n, 

ttAWBEJfcia,  Abbott,  Bcmarks  at  a 
pablie  meeting  in  Faneuil  HaUp  20th 
Aug-.,  1855,  on  occasion  of  the  Decease 
of,  III,  355-373;  hie  death  lamented 
at  home  and  abroad,  3\ib  ;  his  f^reat  and 
excellent  qualities,  365,  366,  373,  374  ; 
Edward  Everett's  forty  years'  intimacy 
with,  365  J  his  excellent  description  of 
Commerce,  366  ;  his  success  in  busi- 
nefls,  367,  374 ;  his  probity,  367 ;  not 
afraid  of  bold  and  novel  projects,  367, 
378  ;  his  eariy  interest  in  cotton  manu- 
factures in  the  United  Staitea,  367,  36S, 
375  j  his  early  interest  in  railroads, 
368 ;  his  aid  to  academies  and  schools, 
36&,  37 & ;  his  Sciendfic  School  at  Cam- 
bridge fthe  firtt  of  the  ki(}d  in  the  Um- 
ted  States),  369,  379;  Prof.  Peirc^^'i 
testimony  to  its  eminent  success,  380  j 
his  official  posts  and  public  servicer, 
370,371,  377  J  declines  a  seat  in  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  Cabinet,  371,  377  ;  hesi- 
tates about  accepting  tho  mission  to 
Loiidon,  371 ;  his  regard  to  truth,  371 ; 
his  personal  characteristics,  372,  373, 
380,  381  J  bis  popularity  as  minister  to 
London,  371,  377,  378;'  his  hospitality 
and   aj^propriate    ipeecheB,   371;    iiia 


beneficence,  371,  37 B,  3&'J ;  a  remark 
of  John  Quincy  Adsmi!  n!,«;peci:ing  CoU 
Perkins,  of  Bostoij,  applied  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence, 372 1  his  bequests,  373  ;  Mr.  Ev- 
erett's Obituary  Notice  of  him,  3?4~ 
381  ;  his  vigor  and  judgmwui,  as  a 
merchant,  375,  376  ;  his  predit-tions  of 
the  success  of  the  American  cotton 
manufacture  venfied^  376 ;  hi&  livejy 
interest  in  American  affairs,  376 ;  de- 
void of  politiml  ambition,  376,  377; 
thought  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Preside  ncj  of  the  United  States,  377; 
hja  principles  as  a  piihlic  mmi,  378; 
the  patriotic  services  of  his  father,  Ma* 
J  or  Samuel  Lawrence,  378  *  a  largo 
contributor  to  lienevolent  insiinitiona, 
incorporate  eharitiesj  and  privoio  ob- 
jects, 371,  378,  379;  contribnies  to  the 
Warren  statue,  528 ;  his  love  of  books, 
paintings,  and  works  of  art,  380  ;  his 
courtesy,  affability,  and  hospitality, 
380;  abounds  in 'offices  of  kindness, 
380,  381  ;  his  relipona  character,  381 ; 
his  excellent  Chrisriau  ex*ample,  381 ; 
conBiderei!  as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  hus- 
batid,  and  a  father,  381  ;  the  closing 
scene,  381.  (See  Law&knce,  Amoh, 
and  Abbott,  j 

LAWBEKcft,  Amo«,  hl»  philanthropy,  IL 
603  ;  eyery  day  of  his  life  was  a  bless- 
ing to  some  one,  HI.  381 ;  lug  lamented 
death,  375, 

Lawrence,  Amos  and  jVbbott  and 
Company,  great  reputation  of  the  hou&o 
through  the  Union  and  the  world,  III, 
375. 

Lawrence,  Major  Samuel,  (father  of 
Amoa  and  Abbott  Lawrence,)  liis  ser- 
vices in  the  Revoiutionary  wstr^  IlL  378. 

Lawjjence,  SAMtrjji.,  the  aniiit,  briags 
a  letter  from  Thomas  Carlyle  lo  Ed- 
ward Everett,  111.  483* 

Layahb,  Austist  U-,  hie  excavations 
at  Nineveh,  III,  14.     (See  AVffft-^/i.) 

Leam^vi  IrmffimgeXj  tlie  knowledge  of,' 
should  lie  prcperved  in  the  mind  of  the 
student,  II.  S04, 505 ;  study  of,  as  com- 
pared mtli  that  of  the  mathematics, 
508^513 ;  importanm  of  their  acJCjuisi- 
tion  t»rged  by  Fnmklin,  620,  621 ;  as 
taught  at  Harvard  University,  500,  501, 
507. 

Learned  min^  formerly  a  da£S  by  them- 
selves, 1.  624,  625. 

Learning,  sujieriority  of,  to  hereditary 
rank  and  military  powerj  I.  407 ;  emi- 
nent (Bstani^^s  of,  in  early  rimes,  — 
Beda,  Alcuin,  Roger  Baet>ii,  407,408; 
in  early  tiroes  the  instrument  of  tyran- 
ny, 407 ;  now  the  instrument  of  ttsfiifiiii 
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407 ;  formerly  secladed  from  the  world, 
625;  its  dlttticion  in  modern  timee, 
408 1  a  preparation  for  the  practical  du- 
ties of  life,  408;  emnts  of,  4U-418; 
Cftunot  be  inherited,  each  must  Ipaoi 
for  himself,  418;  of  ancient  nations, 
compared  with  their  presetit  intellectual 
condition,  424, 425;  amon^fhe  Greeks, 
and  its  effects  on  her  political  spirit, 
427  ;  absence  of^  among  the  nations  on 
the  Nile  and  the  En pli rates,  427  ;  and 
literary  eukure  imported  into  North 
America  bj  the  early  settlers,  HI,  495- 
497 ;  its  tMirlir  fmio?,  nstQnishin^  re- 
solta,  and  rapid  f^owth  in  the  United 
States,  497. 
Ltaihfr^  Uj^ed  for  men*s  elothin**  in  Eng- 
land in  eiirlf  times,  IT.  299  ;  impor- 
tance of  the  mannfaetun^a  of,  I,  444 ; 
manufactures  of,  in  the  United  States, 
U.  54,  68, 
Lechmere'a  Point,  I.  84. 
Lectures,  publie,  advantageous  as  assist- 
ants to  study,  IL  632 ;  in  great  favor 
in  the  Uniteil  States.  L  fiOt  ;  II,  379- 
383;  in  Boston,  379-383;  reflwtiona 
on,  380-382;  character  of  the  Lowell 
Lectums,  381-383,  416,417,418,456, 
457.  (See  Lotmfl  Lfrctures.) 
Lbi'Yabd,  JoHjr,  bis    Life,  by  Jared 

Sparks,  11.  139. 
Leb,  Cokmel,  of  the  Committer  of  Safe- 
ty of  iMassachui^etts,  bif*  uiirrow  escape 
igih  April,  i775,  I.  85,  550, 
Lke,  ARTHua,  sent  commissioner  to 
France  in  1776,  II.  41,  5(13;  ap|>ointed 
TCtJident  milliliter  at  Madrid,  564  ;  con- 
fers with  Lafayette  respecting  the  in- 
tentioti  of  the  hitter  to  join  the  Ameri- 
canj,  L  46.');  his  pfttriotic  Berviees, 
139. 
Lee,  Major- C^neral  Chakles,  a  veteran 
in  the  Fi-ench  War,  and  in  the  battles 
of  the  Ktjvolation,  L  392 ;  dpclines  the 
command  of  the  advance  of  the  army 
at  Monmouth,  and  subsequently  re- 
sume.^ itj  473  ;  Washington  ent-on liters 
him  retreating  from  Monmouili,  II, 
27  L 
LiiE,  Richard  Henbt,  a  member  of 
the  Ctrntinenfail  Congresft,  I.  144 ; 
offers^  absolutions  in  Congress,  June 
7th,  1776,  for  the  ai^seriion  of  Inde- 
pviidenco,  143,  567 ;  his  patriotic  ser- 
rioes,  139, 
Lee9,  tht%  their  revolutionary  seryices, 

L  MfS;  th'ir  olnqiicni^%  108. 
Li^ffal  \fictwn,  Mr*  Burke's  instance  of 
I    one,  L  120-122;  referred  to,  142. 
*  L^jhom,  ohligfttionfl  of,  to  commerce,  H. 
305;  stcam-packetA  to,  37L 


Lei^m  Qf  hanor^  tlie  cross  of  the,  refused 
by  La/ayettc,  I,  507, 
Leghn^  Iioman«     (See  Roman  lafion,) 
Lffjishfhn,   required  in  &id  of  public 
schools.  III,  76, 

Legitimacy^  ilie  same  as  "divine  right," 
L  112.  ' 

Leibnitz,  Godfrey  William,  his  ofle 
of  Latin,  L  29 ;    rival   pretensions  of 
Newton  and,  419;  referred  to,  297. 
Leicedert  England,   sheep   of,  II.  466 ; 
manufactures  of,  exported  to  America, 
446. 
Leicester,  Lord,  his  outlay   for  im- 
proving his  light  soils  in  Norfolk,  and 
liis  Buccesa,  lO.  150,  5-12. 
Leisure  for  reading,  enjoyed  as  much  by 
buj^iness  men  as  by  professioaal  men, 
IL32K 
Lfimtws,  in  1818,  III.  626. 
Lenses,  difficulty  of  oonstmcting  perfect 
*  ones,  III.  409! 

Leo  X.,  his  age  a  brilliant  era,  I.  276. 
Leolmt,  conferences  at,  in  1797,  I.  506. 
Lmmimter^  Massachusetts,  the  axe  maiK 
ufiK'ture  of,  II.  145- 
Lkoxidas,  his  stem  patriotism,  L  77| 

and  his  associates,  359. 
Leslie,  Charles,  the  paintings  of,  IL 
461. 

LctferSf  almost  useless  to  the  first  iii' 
ventors,  I*  426 ;  connection  of,  with 
eiviUzatioii,  IL  463  ;  m  ancient  conn- 
tries,  L  425 ;  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
425;  revival  and  diffusion  of,  154, 
155.  {Sec  irircce  ;  Rome.)  Agencv  of 
Luther  in  the  i-evival  of,  604,  605; 
community  of,  IL  423,  426,  428,  429, 
431,  432,  433,  437.  439.  447,  448,  451, 
462, 463, 464, 465 ;  letters,  freedom,  and 
religion,  a  life-spring  of  immortality  in, 
L  428. 
**  LeUers  on  PuUic  Charaden,'*  by  WU- 
1mm  SulUvan,  II.  139. 
Lpttres  de  ctirMt,  ia  France,  u  frightful 
engine  of  tyraimy,  L  485  ;  their  sup- 
pression demanded  by  Ljxfaveite,  488. 
Dnoantf  the  islands  of  the,  1.  170;  HL 

55, 
Leverett,  Captain  Jokjt,  Goremor  of 
Massachusetts,  Cromwetrs  arguments 
with,    to  induce   the   people   of    Mas- 
sachusetts to   remove  to  Jamaica,  IL 
122. 
Leverrier,  Urbaw  Jean  Josbfh,  on 
the  discovery  of  Neptune,  II.  526, 531 ; 
his  delight  at  the  discovery,  UI.  452 ; 
on  the  diseovcry  of  new  stats,  II.  531  ; 
III.  460. 
Le  Yiellabd,  M.ta  friend  of  Franklin 
U.  3. 
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Lewis,  AlohzOi  his  Hj&tory  of  Lyitn 
citod,  II.  133,  ia9» 

Lerinffton,  Battle  of,  bh  Omtion  deliv- 
ered' I9th  (20tli)  April,  1835,  at  Lex- 
ington^ L  Fref,  vL,  526-5G3  ;  Bun'ivori 
of  the,  present,  at  Edwani  ETerett'a 
Orittion,   1835,   526,    527,   554*     (See 

Lej'itujtm,  Maaaachuietta,  buttle  of,  I, 
526-565;  »qrvivor»  of»  in  1&35,  526, 
527,  554;  evidence!}  of  patriotic  spirit 
which  preceded  the  buttJe  of,  526,  52? ; 
^mportunce  of,  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can libortjTj  and  to  all  future  dme,  §27, 
52S,  558,  559;  III.  335-^^7;  early 
Tindication  by  its  people  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonies,  deciaions  on  the  StAtup 
Act,  foreign  commodide»,  duty  on  ttm^ 
town  tax,  military  dcftrnco,  etc,  L  53»^ 
537 ;  itjstmctionM  to  the  i*eDrcf«cutative 
of,  in  1772,  536;  teprefr*  uted  in  the 
Provincial  Congness,  in  1774,  536 ;  able 
aoii-revotationary  documents  of,  536 ; 
lie  eons  neimstomed  to  military  Bervice, 
539,  540  ;  inhabitants  of,  killed  in  the 
rrench  war,  1757,  540,  541  ;  in  pos- 
ieasioti  of  tiie  British,  and  famous  ex- 
ckmadoti  of  Sftmuel  Adams  on  the 
Nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  547  ;  brtwery 
of  her  «on!i  oil  the  19th  of  April,  1776, 
647,  553,  654 ;  IIL  632 ;  alarm  bcIU 
rune;  iit  the  ajiprojieh  of  the  Britiitli  to, 
19th  April,  1775,  549,  550;  the  militia 
aiiiiomble  on  Lexitigton  common,  86, 91, 
551,  552  i  dis purity  hi  numl>erH  of  die 
Britieh  and  the  Americans,  %7 ;  skir- 
mish with  the  Briri;^h  and  i\»  results, 
87,  553 ;  tJte  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  battle  of,  204,  397,  553,  554,  555, 
556,  357,  560,  661,562;  incideuti  of 
the  luUtle,  555,  556  ;  agonizing  teener 
in,  Juno  19th  and  20th,  1775,  556,  557, 
558  ;  the  battle  of,  the  opening  of  the 
Revolationary  dmmn,  34;  news  of  the 
battle  of,  how  reet'ivi.*d  in  England,  II, 
665,  656  J  Daniel  P.  K\m'»  Address 
on,  and  EUas  Phinney'a  History  of  the 
battle  of,  101,  562;  refereneca  to  the 
battle  of,  82,  84,  94.  98,  99,  lOJi  ;  U. 
169,  310,  654;  III.  3,10;  Normal 
Si:hoot  at,  II.  340  ;  Cynm  Peifcc,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Normal  School  at,  358 ; 
Normal  School  at,  tmnsfeired  to  West- 
field,  Mas&achnsetlfi,  340,  n. 
Ijixim^ton^  Kentoeky,  Speeeh  delivered 
at  &  pablic  dinner  gircn  to  Edward 
Everett  at,  1 7  th  J  tine,  1829,  L  198.- 
206  ;  ita  hospitaltty,  198,  203  ;  why  §o 
named,  34,  a04  ;  Transylvania  iJni- 
versity  in,  ita  oaefuliiesa,' 303 ;  its  de- 
struction, 303;, 


L^denj  John  Eobinion's  Churcb  re- 
moves to.  in  1609, 1.  57,  220 ;  IIL  424 ; 
bardalups  experienced  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at,  uecording  to  Mr,  Geotge 
Buttinor,  U,  4M ;  first  movements  of  tSe 
PUl^ritn*  at,  in  1618,  G^2  \  Puritans  at,  iu 
1620,  328  ;  the  Pilgrims  at,  emigmte  to 
Amenta,  L  169 ;  J,  Q.  Adtims  at  the 
Uni^rersity  of,  in  17S0,  XL  566  ;  fatae 
of  the  University  of,  in  1780.  566. 
UbelSf  flnonymous   iu   newijpapers,  the 

contemptible  character  of,  L  290, 
Librria,  its  eucccss  in  the  enppTession  of 
the  slavc-tnvde,  I,  334,  336,  342,  435 ; 
HI.  172,  173;  rapid  progreflB  of,  L 
34a  ;  ita  dvilization  of  die  native**.  III, 
176,  183;  ita  commerce,  ita  repnbUcau 
government,  its  conits  of juj^iice,  ^choola, 
churches,  lycoums,  its  diplomatic  reSa^ 
tionSj,  and  ChHstini)  spirit,  183. 
Utiertu,  (t9  prcFervntion,  tbt.^  great  object 
of  li^'  in  civilized  eommnnitif!*,  I,  602  ; 
how  often  eatabltahed,  SOS,  609 ;  aoil 
and  cliuiBte  favorable  to,  XL  649  ;  edu- 
cation favorable  tQ,  I.  602-609  ;  betray- 
ed by  snperstition,  603,  604 ;  how  a 
nation  h  to  lieprepm-ed  for,  535;  mu- 
niments ofj  II,  429 ;  dangers  of,  in 
peace,  188  j  intinence  of,  tn  developing 
tlie  energy  of  a  nation,  52,  53  ;  obliga- 
tions of,  to  eommeroe,  III,  46S  j  history 
of  cau^Jiutional,  I,  107,  108;  catwe  of, 
retarded  by  the  fear  of  the  excesises  of 
its  friends,  5 17,518;  anarchy,  the  greot 
foe  of,  609 ;  and  ec|iiality,  what  they 
meant  in  France  dnnng  the  Revolytiou 
of  1709,  4  S3  ;  servicejt  of  Lafayette  in 
the  eanac  of,  IT.  459-524  ;  cjmfifi  of,  not 
deemed  hopeless  by  Lafayette  in  the 
darkest  hour,  508 ;  principle  of,  in 
France,  iu  1829^0, 1. 516-518  ;  heredi* 
tary  love  of,  in  tlie  Anglo-SflLXon  race, 
382;  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Sta.te-«,  II,  429  ;  in  Mn inland,  its  hiatory 
closely  connected  witli  tliatof  the  law  ot 
Eti^fland,  1, 141  ;  obligations  of,  to  the 
Puritans,  XL  487,  488,  489;  obUga- 
tions  of,  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  329, 
332,425,641;  111.239,242;  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution  of  1688,  a  triumph  to 
the  eause  of,  U,  642;  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of,  has  been  in  America,  644;  the 
American  Revolution  the  greatest  work 
reconied  in  the  annals  of  ctmstitutioual, 
384  ;  the  prr^gresB  of,  promoted  by  the 
example  of  the  tinited  States,  158, 159; 
cause  of,  advanced  by  the  prosperity  of 
tiioso  who  liave  escaped  from  tyraunj 
and  settled  in  America,  IT,  194  ;  proa- 
pecta  of,  in  Europe,  iu  184 8,  II  644, • 
duty  of  tiie  &iends  of,  tn  America,  to  the 
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friends  of,  in  EarDpc,  645 ;  hES  it  ad- 
vanced in  Europe  since  the  arrival  of 
the  Pilji^riraa  at  Plymouth?   643,  644. 

(See  LihfTiif,  the  History  of*) 

LifffTttf^  ihe  History  of,  an  Oration  tie- 
llvered  at  Gbnrle8town»  4th  of  July* 
1828,  I.  130-172;  the  friMB  of  all  climes 
and  nation f$  arc  tlictii selves  a  people, 
1 50,  J  5 1 ;  i!ie  tlienie  peculiarly  an  Amer- 
icnn  one,  151  ;  character  of  the  Uherty 
of  Greeeo  and  Home,  152;  tho  want 
of  the  repre.s4jntative  principle  a  fatal 
defect  in  their  economy,  1 52 ;  makes 
no  firm  proj3nrrss  in  the  ancient  States, 
152;  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homanfl 
taaght  the  necessity  of  an  elected  oxcc- 
ative,  152 ;  their  views  of  the  name  und 
office  of  a  kin^,  152  i  how  the  Greeks 
OBcd  the  words  "tyrant"  and  " mon- 
arch/*  153;  decline  of,  at  Rome,  153; 
decline  of,  in  Greece,  154;  cftecta  of 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  the 
rclipious  reformnlion*  and  spirit  of 
maritime  discovery  on  the  progress  of, 
154;  fiitc  of.  in  I^umpc,  sealed  by  the 
Gstablighment  of  standini^  iumies,  154; 
Bncierit  and  modem  forms  of  political 
Bervitnde  hencefortii  combined,  154; 
abject  tone  of  the  people  of  Europe  in 
the  bc;;nnning^  of  die  1 6th  century,  155; 
state  of,  ill  England,  in  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, 1 55 ;  hope  of,  lost  in  Europe, 
155;  prospects  of  better  things,  165; 
importance  of  the  Disravery  of  America 
to  the  progres8  of  freedom,  155-157, 
165  ;  the  cauRe  of,  greatly  promoted  by 
the  character  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Americji,  and  the  diversity  of  their  na- 
tioimhty,  158-152;  importamL-e  of  a 
representative  republic  to»  162 ;  dis- 
couraging prospects  for,  immediately 
after  the  tt^rmination  of  iha  He  vol  u- 
tionaij  War,  lfi5  ;  the  adoption  of  the 
Conttittition  of  the  United  States  a 
great  step  in  the  progress  of,  167;  the 
excefiges  of  the  French  Revolution  a 
mat  injury  to  the  cause  of,  167;  ef- 
forts for  cons  tit  utionftl,  in  France,  Spain, 
Portngal,  Italy,  several  of  the  German 
States,  Sou  lb  America,  and  Greet  e, 
168,  169  ;  the  progress  of,  miiy  be  nr- 
rested  by  temporary  obstacles,  but  it 
must  advance  «nd  titially  triumph  -over 
oppression,  168;  the  public  opinion  of 
the  civilized  world  an  irresistible  ally 
of,  168;  cheering  prospects  of,  at  the 
termination  of  the  tirnt  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  169, 170;  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  the  citiKens  of  the 
United  States  to  preiien'e  and  transmit 
the  principles  of,  170-172. 


Liberhf  county,  Georgia,  JSL  ai9. 

Libraries^  Public^  importance  of  good 
ones,  in  common  schools,  11,  226,  32 Ij 
609,611;  in  Br»8lon,3U.  {Sqg  Librwjf 
the  Public,  of  Boston.)  In  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  1858,  ILL  629;  of  Flor- 
ence, rich  in  vnlurthle  editions  of  the 
aneient  cluasjc^,  450 ;  BihUotheque  da 
Roi,  at  Paris.  II.  546;  of  tlie  Britiah 
Museum,  546;  circulating,  as  instru- 
ments of  educatiou,  L  610,  Private: 
of  Harviird  Cullege,  11.  522,  546- 
550 ;  of  the  Mn»sachnsctt«  Hisrtoriral 
Society,  1 08 ;  of  gentlemen  at  Cam- 
bridge, Magsachuisetts,  549,  599;  of 
Mr/ Thomas  Dowse.  (See  Dowsb, 
T  HOM A 8 . )  Washin gton  University,  of 
Missotm,  exhorted  to  collect  an  ample, 
III.  522. 

Library  f  the  Public,  of  Boston,  a  Speech 
delivered  at  its  Dedication,  1st  of  Jan., 
1858,  m.  603-614  ;  benelitP  to  be  retkr 
sonably  nnticipated  from  the  institution, 
603,  614;  a  tilting  suppleraent  to  the 
public  schools,  359,  605 ;  it«  libend 
design,  605 ;  excellent  collection  of 
books,  609,  613  ;  tirst  address  in,  made 
by  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  61 0» 
612  ;  Franklin's  Works  presented  to, 
by  Edward  Everett,  610 ;  his  proposi- 
tion that  every  one  present  at  the  Ded- 
ication of,  should  present  ilie  Library 
with  one  good  hook,  610;  reF^ults  of 
the  motion,  1471  Volumes,  611,  n. ; 
every  Fmnklin  Medal  Boy  entitled  to 
its  privileges,  612  ;  lil>erulity  of  the 
city  government,  and  of  individual 
benefactors  to,  612  ;  the  munilicent  do- 
nation of  Mr,  Joshua  Bates  to,  612, 
613;  nearly  sixty  thousand  volumes  to 
be  at  once  phiced  in  it,  613  ;  tempomry 
arrangementiJ  exphiined,  013. 

Lilfrniy  of  American  Biography,  by 
Jarcd  Sparks,  II.  139.     (See  Sfxb&jb« 

jAR£t>.) 

Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge^ 
quoted,  L  312. 

Liht/<i,  L  424. 

LiEuu;,  Justus  Baron  von,  his  services 
in  agritullutni  ehemi.^^try.  III.  542, 

Litf^^  Lafayette  arrested  in,  I.  49S. 

/-(/<?,  mysterious  jirinciple  of,  an  inac- 
ee^ssible  secret  to  man,  IL  601  ;  111. 
100;  the  great  ptienomena  of,  from 
their  familiarity,  affect  bat  sHghtly  the 
imagination,  L  409 ;  protection  ol",  es- 
sential to  a  state  of  civilized  society, 
301  ;  most  of  its  desimble  tilings  to  l>e 
purehnsed  only  nt  tlie  price  of  lalior, 
care,  and  danger,  123;  a  well-spent, 
insures  a  ricti  reward  for  old  age,  40t ; 
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lengthened  bj  the  use  of  Failroads,  IL 
650 ;  in  cities,  III.  600.     (See  CiHm,) 

Light,  the  beginning  of  the  physical,  toe 
intellectual,  and  Sie  moral  creation,  I. 
607,611,613. 

Light,  Newton's  discovery  of  the  nature 
of,  I.  620 ;  discoveries  of  &e  nature  of, 
since  Newton's  time,  620;  discoveries 
of  the  polarity  of,  II.  254;  farther 
discoveries  of  the  nature  of,  anticipated, 
I.  617;  and  heat,  importance  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of,  249. 

Light-house  TrageAf  a  ballad,  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  tl.  16. 

Light-homes,  multiplication  and  useftd- 
ness  of,  III.  312;  starry  heavens  the 
only  one  the  foundation  of  whidi  no 
tempest  can  shake,  444. 

Jjightning,  Cotton  Mather's  tiieor^  re- 
specting, II.  600,  601 ;  and  electndty, 
proved  to  be  identical,  by  Franklin,  41," 
361,  620.    (See   Franklin,  Bsnja- 

MIN.) 

Lightning-rod y  I.  416. 

Lime,  its  importance,  to  agriculture,  HI. 
543. 

Limestone  of  the  United  States,  L  265. 

Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  Sanderson,  Lor- 
ing,  Brown,  and  Revere  captured  at, 
18th  April,  1775,  I.  549;  referred  to, 
88. 

Lincoln,  Countess  of,  letter  of  Gov. 
Thomas  Dudley  to  the,  I.  223,  n. 

Lincoln,  General  Benjamin,  Clerk  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  III.  334 ;  at 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  I.  479 ;  Revo- 
lutionary services  of,  43,  196;  sup- 
presses Shays's  insurrection,  11. 386. 

Lincoln,  Frederic  W.,  Jr.,  Mayor  of 
Boston,  presides  at  a  dinner  given  to 
Mohemmed  Pasha,  25th  May,  1858, 
III.  624,  n. ;  letter  to,  on  behalf  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  629;  presides  at  the 
public  dinner  in  Faneiiil  Hall  5th  of 
July,  1858,  631,  n.    . 

Lincoln,  Levi,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  scientific  surveys  of  the  State 
undertaken  under  the  administration 
of,  II.  454 ;  remarks  of,  on  occasion  of 
opening  the  railroad  to  Springfield, 
363;  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of, 
363 ;  Letter  to,  by  F.  C.  Gray,  in  rela- 
tion to  Harvard  University,  139. 

Lincoln,  Solomon,  his  "History  of 
Hingham,"  II.  139. 

Lincoln,  William,  his  "History  of 
Worcester,"  11. 139;  edits  the  Journals 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  139;  Eliha 
Burritt's  autobiographical  letter  to, 
321. 

Lincolnshire,  England,  emigration  of  the 

VOL.  in.  95 


Pilgrim  Fatfaen  from,  IL  448, 449;  its 
fens,  m.  545. 

Linen,  as  an  article  of  clothing,  I.  416 ; 
import  of,  into  the  United  States,  U. 
290. 

LiNOASD,  John,  D.  D.,  his  description 
of  the  English  serfii,  L  447. 

Lingmstics,  lealons  cnltivmtion  of,  in 
modem  times,  L  63. 

Lisbon,  a  8tnnig4iold  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  leligpon,  II. 488;  J.  Q.  Adams 
appointed  nwiister  plenipotentiary  to, 
in  1796, 571 ;  steam-padLCts  to,  in  1889, 
371;  referred  to,  198,229;  L3S. 

LiSTON,  Sir  RoBBRT,  British  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  and  snbtd- 
quently  to  Constantinople,  III.  627. 

LiBTON,  Lady,  transplants  the  Virginia 
honeysackle  to  Constantinople,  III. 
626. 

LitatOwre,  definition  of  the  term,  L  20 ; 
division  of,  by  natural  boundaries,  11 ; 
to  be  exalted  by  the  discoveries  of 
modem  astronomy,  II.  217;  obliga- 
tions of,  to  commerce,  807 ;  of  natural 
philosophy,  548,  549 ;  English,  riches 
of,  L  64;  political  engagements  not 
fevorable  to  the  cultivation  of,  574; 
fugitive,  of  the  United  States  about 
1820-30,  L  ix-xi.;  in  the  United 
States,  n.  428, 428,  429 ;  the  period! 
cal,of  Great  Britain  largely  read  in  the 
United  States,  428;  dieap,  evils  of, 
505;  circumstances  favorable  to  iti 
progress  in  America,  L  9-44;  a  despot^ 
ism  nnfevorable  to  intellectual  pro- 
gress, 13,  17,  18,  23,  25;  a  popular 
government  fevorable  to,  18, 17, 18, 19, 
27 ;  influence  of  oonrt  feror  upon,  14 ; 
a  practical  age  the  most  productive  o^ 
intellectual  action,  22;  mfluenoe  of 
frequent  political  elections  upon,  16, 
the  greatest  efibrts  of  human  genins 
have  been  made  where  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  finee  institutions  has  taken 
place,  23,  24 ;  the  literature  of  Greece 
the  most  chaste  and  accomplished 
which  the  world  has  known,  24 ;  the 
decline  of  Grecian  letters  and  arts  com- 
menced with  the  dedine  of  liberty  in 
Greece,  25;  comparison  between  the 
Greek  literature  of  the  Alexandrian 
with  that  of  the  Peridean  age,  25;  Bo- 
man literature  of  the  Augustan  ngd, 
25;  literary  history  of  Rome  attBr 
Cicero,  written  in  one  line  of  Tacitus, 
25 ;  patronage  of  eovemments  has  per- 
haps efi)9cted  but  littie  for  the  enconr^ 
agement  of  letters,  26;  calamities  of 
authors,  26,  27 ;  influence  of  modem 
dviluation  on,  28,  29;   intematioiial 
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literary  BympBthj  impftired  by  tho  mtd- 
tiplicjition  oflangniagos,  29;  Latin  for- 
merly the  lanjruftfje  of  the  ^choUra  of 
Europe^  29,  3f>;  translations  c4innot 
supply  the  want  of  orig:inal!i,  30 ;  im- 
possible fully  to  coraprelinjnd  the  litera- 
ture of  a  foreign  ton^tie^  31  ;  of  Greece 
very  restrictccl  in  its  gphcro,  37 ;  ad- 
vanta^B  to  be  expected  from  the  wide 
extension  of  the  English  tongtie  in 
Anierieft,  32,  33. 

Literature  in  America,  Circumstauecs 
Favorable  to  the  Progress  of,  an  Ora- 
tion at  Camhridpfo,  before  the  Society 
nf  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  26tli  Aup:uBt,  1824, 
L9-44.     {Sea  Literature.) 

Literarif  adfure  and  leaminjjj,  impoiied 
into  America  by  the  early  scttlei-s,  III. 
495-497  ;  critiJism,  a  pro-^rcssivo  sci- 
ence, IL  548, 574 ;  fame,  rendered  cheap 
in  mmlem  days,  I.  610. 

Little,  Master,  Edwurd  Everett'jJ  in- 
stnictor  in  rearlinp.  IlL  356  ;  his  tinmc 
a  mtsnomer,  3.')6  ;  wedded  to  the  past, 
356 ;  hia  pronunciation  of  monoomeiit 
and  nahir, 

Litftf  Mmdow$,  Braddock's  anny  at,  L 
598. 

LittiHon^  Ma^ssacbneetts,  fdtchcraft  in,  in 
1720,  IL  132. 

LiTHEATE,  John,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670. 

Litkofjrapk^^  in  connection  with  printmg, 
L  27L 

Li  VERM  ORE,  Georok,  one  of  the  execn- 
tor:*  of  the  late  Thomas  Dowse,  IlL 
482 ;  his  services  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Dowse 's  Lihr.iry»  418  ;  a  much  valued 
member  of  the  Ma^*ivue!iu«iettf!  lltHtori- 
eal  Society,  479  ;  his  k'sif  of  the  Muza- 
rin  Bibk/300. 

[jioerj}ofA,  fir^t  imports  of  cotton  into, 
from  the  Utiiteir  States,  1784,  IL  92, 
427  -  trade  of  New  York  with,  in  1835, 
146  ;  referred  to,  L  264  ;  IL  49. 

Live  Htock,     [Sec  €<jUh\) 

LivrNGSTOK,  Chamellor  Robert  K., 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Dechiratiou 
of  Independence,  I,  568;  IIL  645; 
joint  nejjjotijitor  of  the  treaty  tor  the 
ncquii^ition  of  Louisiana,  atad  the 
friend  and  partner  of  Robert  Fulton, 
645. 

Livoiu'a,  Rit!^£ia,  condition  of  the  serfs 
in,  I.  448. 

LivY,  and  hip  records,  L,160;  III.  297  ; 
big  account  of  CincinmitiLH,  L  445. 

Lfuma,  importance  of  the,  to  man,  HL 
553. 

"UofftTM  Debaia  of  Gmgrtn"  cited,  II. 
ftO,92. 


Local  teiationif  influence  of,  on  oatioiuu 
pbamcter,  L  IL 

Loch  Katrine,  Edward  Eyerett's  visit  to, 
n. 377, 

Lock,  Amos,  of  Captain  Parker^s  com- 
paDy  of  Lexington,  1 775, 1.  56L 

Lock,  Benja^miw,  of  Captain  Paarkor^^ 
company  of  Lexington,  1775,  living  i© 
1835,  L'56L 

Locke,  John,  expelled  from  Oxford,  I, 
26;  his  **  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standini;  *'  studied  by  Fr.uiklin  when  a 
youth,  IL  21  ;  Thoughtis  of,  concerning 
ilje  Education  of  Children,  348;  bis 
Constitution  for  South  Carolina,  III. 
td ;  an  honor  to  the  En^ligb  nutioa 
and  to  Idfl  race,  L  64,  434- 

Locke,  Dr..  John,  of  Cincinnati,  hij 
contributions  to  science,  IIL  456» 

LfM^arithms,  Michael  Taylor's,  errors  in, 
llL  446,  447. 

Lotfic,  OvH  anciently  laui^bt,  XL  501,  507; 
that  of  Greece  ftilso  and  injurious,  507  ; 
the  study  of  lunjL^nagu  an  Gxcrcid<e  of, 
510. 

Ix^TRktrfiff,  the  victim  of  military  despot- 
ism,  IL  6G2 ;  tenanry  at  the  hulvea  in, 
L  450,  451 ;  railroad  in,  in  1839,  11. 
370. 

Limdon^  collection  a  made  in  Boston  for 
the  iintfcrers  by  the  ji:reat  fin?  in,  in  1 666, 
II.  123  ;  degnidiition  of  the  large  mass 
of  the  population  of,  I.  423 ;  extremi- 
ties of  life  in,  192,423,424;  die  im- 
portance of,  felt  tbroughont  die  civil- 
ixed  world,  II.  451,  4.52;  all  nations 
represented  in,  451  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on,  451 ;  love  of  the  fine  arts  in,  458- 
461 J  American  painters  who  have 
practiijed  in,  with  suceess,  46 L 

London  ComfHtm/f  its  patent,  10th  April, 
1606,  for  territory  in  America,  I.  219. 

Lojtdon  Grmffophical  Stjcitt^^  He  mark  ft 
at  die  AnniversiLry  dinner  of  the,  II. 
454-458. 

London  Qnarterltf  Revirie^  its  comparison 
of  the  settlement  of  Bot-any  Bay  with 
tliat  of  tlio  United  States,!.  15B;  on 
Lord  Bacon's  E.^snyg:,  III.  496, 

Lm<j  hlaud,  Franklin  driven  on,  in  1723, 
U.'  33. 

Lonfi  Island  Sound,  tmde  of,  in  1835,  11. 
146. 

Long  Parliament,  and  its  exercise  of 
power,  II.  29, 

Longfellow,  Hkkrv  Wadswohth, 
poetical  reputation  of,  HI.  1T9, 

LoNGtNUS,  on  the  hi|;her  manifestations 
of  genius,  11, 224,  n. 

Lmffitudtf  connection  of,  with  the  tel«s- 
cope,  1. 273;  deteimined  by  «4tittioii&> 
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leal  obscrvfttiOfi(  296 ;  HI.  439,  443- 
447 ;  iisfermined  hy  luiiAr  obstrvations^ 

I.  526  ;  appHcHtioii  of  electnoity  to  the 
mcasareraent  of  tiifferenc©  m,  4^50  ;  de- 
termined by  tho  electric  telegraphy  II. 
637;  of  Faria,  JIL430;  of  Cambridge, 
Mfisfliielat<!flrt!t,  430. 

Lookintj^tass^s^  unknown  in  London  in 

H&l.'^ll.  29^J. 
Xhoouib,  EliaSj  LL.  D.,  hia  paper  on 

magDetic  and  meteorologietnl  ptiettoin- 

en«,  II.  480,  481 ;   his  account  of  the 

Dad  ley  Obserratory  in  Harper's  Maga- 

zina^  June,  1856,  ill.  4^1. 
Lord,   Rev»  Josepit,  rainiflter  of  the 

fiettlemcnC    at   Ashkjr   Kiver,    Soiitb 

Carolina,  HI.  51 9* 
Lord  Mayor'§  iHnj^  Reniarks  M  the  Lord 

Mayor'i  Dinner,  9th  November,  1842, 

II.  451-453. 

ijjrd's  Ikiif,  ijh&ervAtifSt  of,  11.  51 S. 

Ij}rds^  Hottsc  of,  in  the  1  Gth  cetitoij,  L 
155. 

LoRiTfo,  JoNATBAif,  of  Capt.  Parker's 
coropunj  of  Lexington »  captured  by 
the  British  near  Concurd,  18th  April, 
1775,  L  649;  escapes  at  Lexingtan, 
549 ;  present  at  Edward  Everett V  Ad- 
dreas,  I9rh  April,  18.15,  549,  ML 

LoRTNG,  JosErH,  of  Captain  Parker's 
tomjjanj  of  I.*xinj|ton|  I,  561* 

Lorraine  family ^  I'  1^4^. 

LoTiiROiv,  Capiflin,  comtnanda  forces 
dimojj  Kinyj  Phibp'fl  War,  I.  649,  65*2, 
653,  killed  by  the  Itidiau^  at  Bloody 
Bmok,  654,  670;  liis  charaetert  654 1 
men  who  fell  with  him,  655,  657,  670. 

L(0ertet,  history  of  the  opemtlonB  of,  m 
Ha^Raehu^ettflf  and  thciT  abolish ment 
tliemn,  IIL  278-281 ;  dcmomlizing 
effectti  of,  279 ;  striking  effects  of  the 
evils  of,  281  ;  permitted  in  Delawme, 
Maryland,  and  Wtisliingfon,  SfSl. 

Lotfii  XIV.,  King  of  France,  abases  of 
the  5a w  and  the  tvniTiny  which  diBtin^ 
guished  his  reign,  1. 485~  466  ;  bis  mer- 
ciless armies  and  his  pcn^ectitions,  159; 
paltry  pretences  of  his  wars,  126;  how 
influeneed  to  consent  to  tho  Ee vocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  485;  drives  the 
Germans  from  the  Palatinate^  and  they 
ficek  and  find  a  refuge  in  Pennsvlviinja, 
III-  207 ;  compels  the  Doge  of  Genoa 
to  come  to  Versailles,  383;  his  atro- 
dons  career,  I.  125;  bloodshed  and 
woe  caupcd  by,  125;  bis  cluiracter.  III. 
488 ;  his  ministers,  Colbert  and  Lou- 
vois,  contrasted,  488;  no  parties  dnring 
his  reign,  I*  570 ;  Sir  Jamea  Mack  in- 
tot^h  on  his  reign,  125,  n.;  the  ancient 
prQTinc«  of   Loaifliana   the   pmudest 


memorial  of  his  name,  ITL  4B8 :  dt«id 
regpecting  the  ailegotl  murder  of  Don 
Carlos  of  Spain,  304, 

LiOtJie  XV,,  King  of  France,  abuses  o! 
the  law  and  the  lyninny  which  distLn- 
gnii^hed  hia  reign,  L  485,  486 ;  bis  ap- 
prehensions of  the  downfall  of  tho 
Frendi  government,  483,  485. 

LotJis  X  VI.,  King  of  Fnincc,  his  irreso- 
lution dnring  the  Revolution  of  17S9, 
etc.,  L  490 ;  bifl  life  saved  by  Lafayette, 
5tb  October,  t7&9,  505;  present  at  tfie 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution  of 
1 790,  494,  497  ;  Chief  of  the  Federa- 
tion, 495 ;  escApes  from  Paris,  June, 
1791,495;  declares  war  against  Au£- 
triii,  Marcb,  1 792,  496,  497  ;  urged  by 
Lafayette  to  retire  to  Compiegne^  but 
adviied  by  the  Duke  of  Boms  wick  to 
await  hie  arrival  at  the  Tuilcries,  498 ; 
insulted  by  the  mo)i,  driven  to  the  Na- 
tional Atisemhly,  and  iitipri.^oned  in  the 
Temple,  August,  1792,497,498;  his 
death  decre^  by  the  Asaeuibly  16th 
January,  1 793,  510  ;  memoir  rehltivfl 
to  the  conquest  of  Egyi^^  found  in  hia 
c^ibinet,  170;  Sir  WdW  Siott's  anec- 
dote respcting  his  daughicri  the  Dn- 
chesse  d  Angoulemej  5<>6,  n, 

LotriS  XVUI.,  King  of  France,  fim 
de^patdi  to,  of  the  rcfiiilt  of  the  Imttk 
of  Waterloo,  111.  139 ;  some  of  the 
members  of  bis  cabinet  apostate  revo- 
lution bts^  L  510;  his  ingratittide  to 
Lafayette,  510;  supported  in  his  ad- 
ministration by  apostate  JacoblnB  and 
Najioleoniflts,  510,  514» 

LoDis-PniLiFi'E,  Kitij:  of  Franee,  emi- 
gratei  to  the  United  States,  III,  212 ; 
pleiiijcd  with  his  three  years'  residenco 
therein,  212;  crrjwned  as  a  eom^titti- 
tional  monarch  in  1830  by  tJie  induenci* 
of  Lafayette,  I,  .'JIS;  m  his  strength 
and  in  Ina  weakness,  IL  586  ;  the  db§& 
of  his  eoreer  contrasted  witli  that  of 
Johci  Quiney  Adams,  586-588 ;  referred 
to,  I,  2S7, 

Louisiahtj^  the  oticient  province  of,  tho 
proudest  memorial  ot  the  aamo  ol 
Irfmis  XIV.,  L  395  ;  111.  487. 488 ;  the 
purcba^  of,  hy  the  Uiiiied  Htate*,  fjp- 
poiwd  ag  unconstitutional^  IL  96 ;  ac- 
qttiitition  of,  by  the  United  States,  1. 
110,  212,  645  ;  the  govcmorsliip  of,  de- 
eliiied  by  General  "Lafayette,  508 ;  in 
favor  of^  Protection  in  1831,  11.  97 ; 
prosperity  of,  in  1831,  97,  102,  103; 
product^^  'of,  97  ;  sugar  exported  from, 
290. 

Lonithounff,  expedition  against  by  the 
British  troops  and  Massachusetts' men, 
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in  1745^  and  the  capture  of,  in  1758,  L 
90,  391,  540,  555;  111,  32d,  616. 

Loiiisvifie,  Kentucky,  trado  of,  with  the 
Esist,  n.  144. 

LcjL'Voia,  Murqiiift  de^  minister  of  Loais 
XIV.,  controated  with  Colbert,  111. 
488, 

Loi^ELL,  Jamss^  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  foreign  relations^  his  confer- 
ence with  Lnfuyette,  L  468. 

LfMVplf,  Fourth  of  July  at,  an  Oration  5th 
of  July,  1 8,'JO,  II.  47-68. 

LowfM^  Mu^saehnsctts,  named  in  honor 
of  Frtuiris  C.  Lowell,  II.  394 ;  nipid 
growth  of,  47,  48,  65,  2&8;  manufne- 
turcb  of,  48,  49,  54,65,  297,  298;  I. 
323;  III.  94,  95,  154,248;  reported  to 
possess  no  uvjiilable  water  power,  I.  56 ; 
the  site  of,  in  1820,  58,  65,  298 ;  im- 
provements of  machinery  in,  62,  66; 
intellif^enee  and  respectability  of  tlio 
popuhition  of,  63,  67,  297,  298";  the  e*- 
toWishincnt  of,  a  peculiar  triumph  of 
political  irukpeudente,  54,  66- 

LowtU  Institute^  Professor  Apassiz's  lec- 
tiiros  before.  III.  ♦ISO ;  Franeia  Bowen'a 
lectures  before,  IL  138, 

"Lowdl  Ojferhtg"  a  proiliiction  of  tlie 
highest  intercut,  litemiy  and  inoral,  IL 
67  ;  its  reputation  at  homo  and  itbnrjiid, 
67  ;  a  jiortion  of  it  n- printed  in  I  Lon- 
don—Mind  among  the  tjpindles,  67. 

Loieell  Haiiroad,  IL  297. 

Lowell,  Fhancis  C,  his  agency  in  the 
establishment  of  the  cotton  mnnufac- 
twrc  in  the  United  States,  1.313,  in; 
IL388-.iy4;  III.  368;  a  great  public 
benefactor,  II.  393,  394  ;  the  city  of 
Lowell  named  in  defierved  honor  of, 
394. 

Low^ELL,  Rev.  John,  1704-1767,  first 
minister  of  Newburyport|  Massuchu- 
ectt'5,  II.  384. 

Lowell,  Judge  John,  LL.D.,  1744- 
1802,  gradujitee  at  llarvurd  Colle^, 
1760,  admitted  to  the  Bar,  1762,  pub- 
lic offices  held  by,  IL  384, 385;  litcnur 
taste,  and  scholastic  attainments  of^ 
385  ;  official,  pensonal,  and  ^oeial  ehar- 
mcter  of,  385. 

1*ovvell,  John,  LL.D.,  1769-1840,  bio- 
ffraj>hical  notice  of,  IL  384,  419-421  ; 
his  cminonre  as  a  jurist,  419  ;  Im  let- 
ters from  Europcj  419;  his  political 
treatises,  e.xtensivo  inflluonce,  oftieiai 
positions,  colloquial  powers,  energy 
and  pci^everance,  mid  cxeelleni  monil 
and  relipotw  eh anuter,  419-421  ;  and 
Mr.  Stephen  lii'rginson  t>eautified  the 
pounds  of  Uanard  Colle^,  HI.  117. 

Lowsll^  Joun,  Jr.,  1799-1836  Found- 


er of  the  Lowell  Institute,  Memoir  of, 
IL  379*421  ;  his  bequest  for  reguUr 
courses  of  public  lectures,  311,   379, 

383,  384.  397,  406,  407,  414,  415,  416, 
417,418,456;  forbids  expenditure  for 
buildiiii:^  and  fixtures,  383 ;  his  pater- 
nal grandfather,   Jadj^c   John  Lowell, 

384,  385  ;  his  mate  mat  grandfather, 
Jonathan  Jackson,  385-387  ;  hiit  birth, 
edacation,  and  sttidies,  394,  395;  hii 
attainments  in  mathematics,  391,  410, 
413;  his  voyngiei*  in  early  life,  395; 
engages  in  commercial  purstiits,  395 ; 
his  taste  for  literature  and  science,  396, 
396,  413, 414 ;  forma  an  excellent  libra- 
ry, 395 ;  his  public  spirit,  and  political 
engagements,  396 ;  loses  tiis  wife  and 
two  childrt^n,  396,  397 ;  travels  in  the 
Western  States,  397 ;  his  extensive 
plan  of  foreign  travel,  397;  sail*  for 
Europe  in  November,  1832,397;  trav- 
els iti  Europe:  vipiTs  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Holland,  Beljjiura,  Paris,  Nice, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  Sicily,  Malta, 
Corfu,  Yanina,  Suliote  Mountains, 
MJsaolongbi,  TaiTas,  the  Gulf  of  Le* 
panto,  Coriijfh,  Mvcene,  Ai^gos,  Napo> 
li  di  Romania,  Iiipidaurus,  Island  of 
JEginn,  Athens,  and  Syra,  398-403; 
travels  in  Asia :  visits  Smyrna,  Ionia, 
Epbesup,  Neapolis,  Jlount  Mcssogis, 
Philadelphia,  Sardis,  the  Pactotns,  tlic 
Hermufl,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
pvmmids  of  Memphis,  403—405;  trav- 
ef^  in  Egypt:  vi^sits  Memphis,  Cairo, 
ThclM>t5,  Syout,  Esnch,  Fhilaj,  Wady 
Haifa,  Merrie,  Kbartoom  ;  his  Jourani, 
observations,  and  measurements,  397, 
398,  399,  400,  401,  402,  4a3,  404,  405, 
408,  409,  410,  411,  412,  413,  414.  415, 
417  ;  fiuflerp  shipwreck  on  the  Red  Sea, 
411;  his  hk^t  sickness.  41 1,412.416;  Ids 
deiith  at  Bombay,  March  4th,  1836, 
412,456;  review  of  his  character,  his 
attainments  In  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  mineralogy,  climatology, 
philology,  madiemutics,  and  tn  potiticiil 
economy  and  general  litoratun?, — hj« 
energy,  perseverance,  rigid  adherence 
to  honor^  jn.stice,  and  tnith,  bis  stri.njgth 
and  delif  acy  of  feeling,  ptire  morality, 
and  profound  religious  convictions, 
412-415.  416. 

Low  Ki-L,  John  Amort,  tnistee  of  ihe 
Lowell  Lectures  foundation,  IL  383, 
414,  420 ;  his  judicious  discharge  of  hia 
duties,  456. 

Lowell  Lectures,  Introduction  to,  3l8t 
Dec.,  1839,  IL  379-421 ;  character  of, 
381-383,  416,  417,  418;  calcuUte4  to 
increase  tlie  taste  for,  and  the  ntunbcr 
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of,  systematic  courses  of  lectures,  382, 
383  ;  character  of,  according  to  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  the  founder,  311, 
379,  381-383,  384,  397,  406,  407,  414, 
415,  416,  417,  418;  advantages  to  be 
reasonably  anticipated  from,  311,  381- 
383,407,414,415,417,418;  Lecturers 
to  be  believers  in  Christianity,  415; 
large  attendance  at,  1 839-42,  456,  457 ; 
interest  excited  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell's 
course  on  geology,  456,  457. 

Lower  Nubia,  II.  410. 

Lowndes,  William,  supports  a  tariff 
on  cotton  goods  in  1816,  11.  393. 

LowRiE,  Captain,  at  Concord,  I.  89. 

Loualty  to  England,  a  prevailing  princi- 
ple at  the  commencement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  III.  21. 

Lucas,  James  H.,  III.  486,  n ;  525. 

LiJCKNER,  N.,  engaged  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  in  that  of  1792,  I. 
497. 

Jjucknow,  India,  siege  of  the  English  at, 
by  the  natives.  III.  599,  600 ;  rescued 
by  Major-General  Havelock,  599 ;  af- 
fecting incident  connected  with  the 
relief  of,  599,  600. 

Lucretius,  his  translations  of  Epi- 
curus, I.  25. 

Lndgate  Hilly  retreat  of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand to,  I.  116. 

Ludlow,  Roger,  Deputy-governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  of  Connecticut,  HI. 
315 ;  his  ambition,  disappointment,  and 
removal  to  Connecticut,  and  finally  to 
Virginia,  321. 

Lunar  observations,  applied  to  longitude, 
III.  443-447  ;  in  the  ascertainment  of 
longitude,  formerly  understood  by  few, 
L  626;  in.  443-447. 

Lunar  period,  III.  437. 

Lunar  tables,  calculation  of,  HI.  446. 

Lunatics,  sent  to  the  United  States  from 
Europe,  III.  222;  asylums  for,  to  be 
abundantly  provided,  II.  203. 

LuNT,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts, his  funeral  Sermon  on  John  Q. 
Adams,  11.  555. 

Luther,  Martin,  in  the  Augustan 
monastery,  II.  213;  begs  his  bread  in 
the  streets  of  Eisenach,  1. 606;  aroused 
to  action  by  the  sale  of  Indulgences, 
III.  303 ;  his  eloquence,  courage,  and 
success  in  his  contest  with  Rome,  I.  57, 
559,  606,  621 ;  diffusion  of  knowledge 
consequent  on  tiis  efforts,  604-606; 
Lord  Bacon's  account  of  his  services 
in  promoting  the  revival  of  letters,  604, 
605  ;  his  use  of  Latin,  29  ;  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  the  great  instrument 
of  the  Reformation,  605,  606 


LutherofUf  in  Germany,  persecated  by 
the  Catholics,  L  241. 

Luxor f  ruins  of,  II.  406,  414;  the  be- 
quest for  the  Lowell  Lectures  perfected 
at,  414. 

LuzESNB,  Chevalier  de  la,  first  minister 
fipom  France  to  the  United  States,  IL 
564. 

Lycophron  compared  with  Sophocles, 
L25. 

Lycurgub,  the  lawgiver,  IT.  173. 

Lydia  and  Media,  t>attle  between  the 
armies  of,  according  to  Herodotus,  IIL 
438. 

Lyell,  Sir  Chaslbb,  his  remarks  re- 
specting Edward  Everett's  connection 
with  the  scientific  surveys  of  Massachu- 
setts, n.  454;  on  the  cultivation  o 
geological  and  general  science  in  the 
Unit^  States,  455,  456 ;  reception  of, 
in  the  United  States,  456,  458. 

Lyman,  General  Theodore,  travels 
with  Edward  Everett  in  Greece,  IIL 
626,  627. 

Lynde,  Benjamin,  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1722,  IL  45. 

I^n,  Massachusetts,  manufacture  of  iron 
in,  in  1 645, 11.  80 ;  loss  of  her  men  at 
the  Battle  of  Bloody  Brook,  in  1675,  L 
670 ;  the  Revolutionary  patriots  of,  563 ; 
visited  by  multitudes  m  pursuit  of  for- 
bidden knowledge,  U.  133;  Lewis's 
History  of,  cited,  133,  139. 

Lynif  at  early  morning,  m.  458. 

Lybandes,  the  enemy  of  the  Grecian 
allies,  received  by  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
at  Sardis,  HI.  559. 


M. 

McAdam,  John  Loudon,  his  improve- 
ment in  road-making,  I.  271. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  his  account  of  indus- 
trial pursuits,  condition,  education,  and 
manners  of  the  people,  the  most  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  first  part  of  his 
History  or  England,  IIL  255;  his 
opinions  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  242. 

Macclesfield,  Earl  of,  his  advocacy 
of  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style  in 
England,  III.  123, 124. 

McCulloch,  John  Ramsay,  on  the 
annual  crop  of  oats  and  beans  of  Great 
Britain,  II.  467. 

MacedoniCf  her  need  of  a  pure  and  spirit- 
ual religion,  and  of  a  representative 
government,  I.  426 ;  her  hx)n  phalanx, 
III.  492 ;  her  invasion  of  Greece  arouses 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  L  396 ; 
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T  empire  of,  its  mnbition,  III.  556 ;  its 
fthort  duration,  559,  560 ;  its  briltianC 
piroepectfl  under  a  wiser  ruler,  559 ; 
poytil  family  of^  I.  124, 

Machiavklli,  Niccol6,  bis  grraphic 
descriptioti  of  tbo  nohlo  fraternity  of 
ffreat  men,  II.  214  ;  perfsecuted  by  the 
Mec!id»  I.  26, 

Jdacfiinery,  importance  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  the  TiianafjichiTc  of,  I.  255,  S56 ; 
tendency  of  mftnuftietures  to  produce 
wnprove'ments  in,  II.  61  ;  modem  im- 
provcmenta  in,  L  271,  274,  279,308; 
II.  57,  67,  69,  71,  77,  78,  n.,  84.  93, 
238-255,  SSB,  389,  390,  391 ,  427,  42&» 
438,  544,  545,  649  ;  III,  550,  551  ;  Sir 
B.  ArlcTtv right's  improvements  in,  II. 
388,  427,  428;  iniprovemcma  in,  by 
Paul  Moody,  S90,  391  ;  improved  toa- 
Btruotion  of,  by  F,  C.  Lowell  and 
Pftlriok  T.  Jackf^OTl,  389,  390,  391 ;  tlio 
improvers  of,   entitled  ta  high  honor, 

.  947^  248,  S55  ;  their  laurels  conipiured 
with  those  acquired  by  milimry  achieve- 
meotfl,  255,     (See  Maeh'nistM.) 

Machinists  J  importunt^e  of  a  Bcieutilic 
education  to,  llf.  370. 

McIlvaine,  Cuaxlhs  P.,  D*  D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  rtioceso  of  Ohio,  hia  remarks  at 
n  public  meeting  in  Boston.  21st  Mat, 
1833,  on  behalf  of  Keuyon  CoUego,  L 
344,  352. 

McKay,  Donald,  Kemarks  at  bis  real- 
dence,  III.  361-364;  names  his  vessel 
*'The  Defender,*'  in  honor  of  Daniel 
Webster,  the  Defender  of  the  Cousti- 
tation,  II L  362,  363 ;  the  f^reat  rcpato- 
tion  of  Mr.  MeKay's  vessels,  363. 

McKek2[£,  Captaiin,  serves  with  Wash- 
in|e:ton  in  the  French  War,  I.  564; 
Genend  Washington's  letter  to,  564, 

Mackenzie,  H&jfBr^tbe  Scottish  writer, 
IL  377. 

Aiaclcerei,  largtj  cotisutuption  of,  in  the 
West,  II.  144. 

Mackmaw,  II,  368* 

Mackintosh,  Sir  Jam £8,  his  "  Vimdi- 
cia:  Galliea) "  rited  respecting^  standing 
anoies,  and  the  reij^m  of  Louis  XIV., 
L  116.  125. 

McClary,  Major  Ani>Iusw^,  his  services 
in  the  Anjericim  He  volution,  111.  249, 
530- 

McCorvikyg  Reaper ,  a  great  iinprov<>- 
mcTit,  IIL  98 :  exlijbited  at  the  Great 
London  Exhibition  in  1851,  473. 

McCttEBRY,  Phocioh  K.,  III.  486,  n, 

McLbod,  his  arrest  and  trial,  III.  131. 

Madura.     (See  Otagf.  Orantfe.) 

McMiGHAJEL,    MoATOK,  ms    eloquent 


speech  at  the  Public  Dinner  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Sodety  in 
Bci.stou,  4tJi  October,  1855,  IIL  382. 

JVIacphersok,  James,  bis  Ossian  for- 
merly a  favorite  in  Continental  £iiix)pe, 
L3L 

Mad  lih^,  n.  149. 

Madison,  Jaues,  a  member  of  the  com* 
mittee  of  Congress  on  the  compliment' 
ar7  reaolntions  in  favor  of  Lafayette 
in  1781,  L  480;  moves  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  cont^jderation  of 
the  revenue  fiystera,  8th  April,  1789,  II. 
88,  90  ;  appoints  J,  Q.  Adams  minister 
to  St.  Petersburg,  1809,  574;  appoints 
J.  Q,  Adams  minister  to  Loudon,  1815, 
576;  bis  writings,  III.  28,  179;  John 
Q.  Adama'a  Diseoorse  on,  IL  138. 

Madrid  J  Arthur  Lee  appointed  resident 
minister  at  the  court  of,  1779,  II.  564; 
Lafayette  at,  in  1783,  I,  481 ;  a  strong- 
hold oi  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
IL  488 ;  gorgeous  cathedrals  of,  HI.  586. 

M^cENAe,  his  em,  one  of  imitation  and 
translation,  L  25. 

M^YTDS,  a  worthlesj?  poet,  I.  611. 

Mnfftizinpjif  OS  instruments  of  education, 
I,  610 ;  circulation  of  British,  in  the 
United  States,  II.  438. 

Magddfurg,  Lafayette  imprisoned  in  the 
dungeons  of,  L'499, 

Moffiam^  their  woreliip  of  the  sun,  HI* 
458. 

MAaBB,  Captain  James,  vi«it»  the  Pa^ 
dflc  Ocean,  IIL  270, 

Mngdlimk  t^ouds,  IL  480, 

Magna  Charta,  chapter  xxix.  of,  with 
Lord  Coke's  Commentary  reprinted  in 
the  New  England  Coarant,  m  1722,11. 
27. 

Magna  GraciOf  ancient  ciriiizatioD  of|  L 
424, 

Magnesia  ad  SipuJum^  DianystUB  of,  I. 
425  ;  ruins  of,  II.  403,  404. 

Mnfjntt,  Lateness  of  tho  discovery  of,  III. 
519,  520;  importance  of  the  discovery 
of,  OS  relates  to  naYigation,  I.  56,  273, 
279,619,620;  H.  249,  250,  306 ;  IIL 
1 5  ;  length  of  time  from  its  discoToqr 
before  it  was  used  by  Colamba«  as  thfl 
guide  to  America,  l'  620. 

Magnetic  Telegmph,  {^ee  EltctrthmagnM' 
ic  Tclegrapli ;  Atlantic  Telegraph  ;  /cfe- 
graph.) 

Magnetiaaid  meteorological  phenomena, 
observatious  of,  in  Europe  and  America, 
n.  480,  481  ;  observations  of,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  480 ;  Profesfor 
Loomis  OU)  480,  481 ;  Colonel  Sahine 
on  J  480. 

3/a^n<tfisDipiinportaacoof  ih«  knowledge 
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of  thes  lawB  of»  I.  249  j  myflteriei  of,  11. 
481,  511;  UL  39fl ;  history  of,  455, 
4S€  ;  diflcoTcriea  m,  11,  S54/430»  549  ; 
rctacioTiH  of,  lo  electridtyi  633 ;  im- 
ponanco  of  its  upplicatjon  to  the  tele- 
gnaphj  627  i  the  pulsations  of,  Bappoac4 
to  l»  synchronous  J  481 ,  483  ;  Profesnor 
Henry  on,  637  j  further  disco veries  in, 
anticipated,  I*  617. 

Ma^mfyint^  gla^tttx^  the  pdndple  of, 
kuowTi  to  the  ^nmentSf  I.  252. 

MAiUdOCiDj  his  liberflJ  policy,  III.  55. 

Mahmodd  Pacha,  nuknoWlcdg^i  the 
dinner  given  to  Mtihcmraed  Pa«ha 
in  Boston,  25th  May,  1858,  IH.  629, 
€30, 

Malufgany^  imported  mto  the  CJnited 
States,  11.  290. 

MAHoatET  the  Firet,  his  empire,  L  509  ; 
InflQenee  of  his  name  and  reli^on  dJ- 
mjnifihed  br  the  mveotion  of  the  art  of 
printings  111.  301 , 

B'lAHaatET  the  Second,  111.  300,  302, 


i^LmoN,  Lord,  his  account  of  the  mnn- 
oers,  condition,  edue^itioii,  ctc^  of  the 
people  in  tlie  lastvotumeof  Ida  Hiitory 
of  Kngland.  III.  249. 

Mail^oacfies  in  Great  Britain ,  II.  49. 

Maine,  geographical  position  of,  111,  643  j 
iM^ttlenieuts  in,  in  1675,  I*  645  ;  popu- 
ktion  of,  in  1T59,  538;  its  share  in  the 
early  struggles  of  the  R^rolution,  566 ; 
in.  529  ;  valuMtion  of  its  property  in 
17S0  and  in  18f0,  L74;  di?likea  the 
decision  of  the  Iting  of  Netherlands  re- 
specting the  dii^puted  hoandary  of,  617  ; 
triMity  E^ettling  trie  boundary  of,  signed, 
1842',  IL  439,  442,  443  ;  abundance  of 
fertile  land  in,  60 ;  state  pmon  in, 
three  fourths  of  its  inniatea  in  1833  the 
victims  of  iutemperftuce,  I.  369  ;  Gov- 
ernor James  Sulh\^im*6valui&bl()  History 
of,  II.  110. 

MaintenoNi  Madame  de,  religioas  zcjd 
of,  L  159. 

Maize,  the  indigenous  growth  of  Amer- 
ica, III.  546,     (See  Indian  Com,} 

Maiakoff,  the,  III.  590.   (Sec  Palmidm.) 

Mala^  manuAcnpt,  111.  508. 

Maiden,  Miu^gachutietts,  IL  134. 

MALKStiERBKS,  M.  de,  unites  ^viih  La- 
fay  ctfce  in  endeavoring:  to  ameliorate  tbe 
poHtit'al  condition  of  the  Protcstantjs  in 
Franco,  L  482. 

Malta,  taken  poseession  of  by  the  Eng- 
lish, L  170 ;  referred  to,  IL  401. 

Kalthua,  TuoMAfl  RonERT,  bis  Essay 
on  Popidation  cited,  L  111;  his  fantoua 
theory,  iu  his  Eaaay  on  Population, 
Btated  and  condemned,  36;  IIL  120, 
572-^175,  596. 


Mammoths f  recently  discovered,  U.  209. 

Miir,  what  conatitutefl  a  !  I,  317  ;  won- 
derfully constituted  of  body  and  son!, 
291^294;  difficulty  of  finding  a  good 
del:luitiou  of,  IIL  53 ;  ^'  a  laughing  ani- 
mal,'*  "a  cooking  animal,*'  **tk  tool- 
making  animal,'^  a  ^fighting  animal,  53; 
a  soeiol  being,  L  291 ;  the  two  great 
prerogatives  of,  IL  239 ;  love  of,  aux- 
iliary to  education,  517* 

Man  of  Rf>ss,  immortalized  by  Pope,  IL 
471. 

Man  plant.     (^See  Gingsmfj.) 

Maiiche^^er^  Enj^land,  sutlerinp  of  the 
population  of,  in  1819,  L  U5;  it»  eotr 
ton  miiuufacturc£,  IU.  469 ;  coiotner- 
ciol  connection  of,  with  America,  IL 
427. 

M{mdie$ier,  England,  Bemarks  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at, 
25th  May,  1842,  11.424, 

ManchexteTf  Maasachusetts,  loss  of  her 
men  at  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Brook, 
1675,  L  670;  mannfoctnres  of,  IIL 
469  ;  referred  to,  IL  270, 

Mmii^heiUtr,  New  Hampshire,  iU  rapid 
growth  and  proseot  prosperity,  IIL 
245,  246,  248. 

Manhattan,  Mand  of.     (SeeiV^  York} 

Manhi/od,  Education  of,  an  Oration  bo* 
fore  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Yale  College  at  New  Haven,  20th  Aug., 
1^33,1.404-441, 

Mampitiations,  improvement  of,  in  the 
arts,  IL  254. 

MartJcuidf  no  two  of,  exactly  alike,  L 
293, 

Makn,  HoRACiii,  im  long  and  faithful 
Gcrvices  to  the  canse  of  popular  educo^ 
tion  in  Massachuecttfi,  II.  618,  652. 

Manner f  a  good  and  a  bad,  of  doing  every 
thing,  IL  344. 

MojiHfTij  iuiprovcracot  of,  in  the  16th 
century,  1.  165;  imp^ortanre  of  good, 
II,  ©02-604  ;   charms  of  cordial,  5§4. 

MAK^tKt},  TiiostAS,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  L  670* 

MAireFifiLD,  Lord,  an  inteUeetual  leader, 
L  418 ;  denies  all  participutjoo  in  the 
imposition  of  ihc  t!uunp  duty,  75. 

Mmti*:JiQQ^  warlike  charieter*  of  the,  IL 
443, 

Mat^TISt^sa.  EpAMtKOHikAS,  Mls  glo- 
riously at,  I.  608. 

ManufojclurvT,  Mechamc,  and  Hmfxind- 
man,  the  liemarks  at  Lowell,  24th  ^vpt,j 
lS51,ni.  83^96, 

Manfifactttrerjt  and  Hmhandmetij  Middle^ 
sex  Society  of.  Remarks  at  its  Festival 
at  Lowell,  24th  Sept.,  1851 ,  UL  88-96, 

Manujiicturets,     {Ht^  MaHujhctuKg,} 
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Mamfheturett  in  ancient  times,  I.  445 ; 
in  Greece,  mostly  carried  on  hy  §lavc8, 
445;  expansion  of,  in  nnxlcrn  tiiues, 
ni.  560;  Atlam  Hmitli  on,  IL  74; 
«kiM  m,r&qnirt!tc,  .144  ;  imtural  aptitude 
for  tiie  profcjssion  of,  will  not  render  un- 
necessary specitd  prepuration  for,  345  ; 
importance  of,  72,  73  ;  II.  297  ;  III. 
&B;  efTceta  of,  248 ;  a  grciit  seLiool  for 
rU  the  practical  arts,  11, 64) ;  oblipuions 
of,  to  science,  L  626  ;  oldigations  of, 
to  clieTnifitr^',  II.  619;  inifjortiincc  of 
the  arts  of  bleaching  and  coloring  to,  I. 
249  ;  importance  of  the  u}>plicatio[i  of 
tteam  to,  619;  IL  636  ;  improvements 
in  the  nmcJiinerj^  of,  etc.,  I,  260,  :i7l, 
274,  27a»  308,  323  ;  II.  57,  238,  544. 
{Sec Miirhi'upnf. )  Furtherioiprovements 
in,  anticipated,  L  617  ;  promoted  br 
railroftd  comniuiiication,  IL  650;  II L 
83 ;  enhance  tiie  value  of  land,  58 ; 
connection  of,  with  agriculture,  I.  121, 
444 ;  II.  60,  72,  73  ;  in  couDcction  with 
commerce,  1.  121 ;  IL  59,  72,  73,  291 ; 
111.  639  ;  obligations  of  steam  naviga- 
tion to,  11.  61  ;  obligations  of  the  caut>e 
of  social  progrcsis  to,  63,  64,  67,  68, 
96,  297,  298 ;  employment  of  capital 
in,  55,  57,  58,  295,"  297;  risks  to 
which  they  are  liable,  IlL  273;  inhibi- 
tion of,  an  ioiolcniblc  grievance,  20  ; 
protective  policy  coticeming,  IL  55 ; 
prostrated  loitdition  of,  in  1857,  UL 
669  I  in  the  Brirish  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica, IL  53,  54,  79.  81,  82,  83 ;  of  Eng* 
land,  427  ;  vast  extent  of,  in  Eiigkind  ; 
L  455;  of  England,  improvement  in, 
260;  11.  38H  ;  of  (Ja^iU  Britain,  c^n- 
sntncd  in  the  United  States,  445,  446 ; 
in  New  England  about  1640.  79-81,  82, 
83  ;  in  1774,  83,  84,  85 ;  of  the  United 
States,  Keport  of  Alexander  Hamdton 
on,  92  ;  of  the  United  StatcB,  created 
by  the  emhurgo,  and  war  of  1812,  1, 
261 ;  growth  of,  in  the  United  Btates, 
64,  399 ;  of  the  United  States,  U.  54- 
66,  278  ;  UL  640,  638  ;  cotton,  in  the 
United  Slatcy,  hii^tory  of,  11.  388-394  ; 
agency  of  Fnmeis  C.  Lowell,  Samuel 
Slater,  Patrick  T.  Jaiksioii,  Willium 
liowgide:^,  and  John  C.  Ciilhonn^  in  the 
establij^ihment  of,  in  the  United  Siatcsi, 
388-394  ;  protection  to,  in  the  Uniterl 
States,  316  ;  J.  Q.  AdaniB  an  advocate 
of  protection  to,  580;  annual  v  id  tie  of, 
in  the  United  States,  73  ;  l>en€ticiul 
influence  of,  in  the  Unitetl  States,  59  ; 
cotton,  bench t  of,  to  New  England, 
393,  394  ;  und  railroads,  chief  eauscs  of 
the  prosperity  of  New  England,  IlL 
369 ;  in  New  Englandj  resist  the  ten- 


dency to  emigration,  IL  60 ;  of  Maas»- 
chusetts,  143 ;  in  Ma^sacbuiiiettA,  bene- 
ticial  action  of,  upon  the  huc^bundjy  of 
the  state,  IIL  154  ;  of  Lowell,  U.  48, 
49,  297,  298  ;  of  iron,  in  Peunbylvania, 
389,  393  ;  future  prospects  of,'  in  the 
United  States,  265.  (Sec  Lawrekcs^ 
A B  UOTT ;  Ma n u/adurts,  A  merican , ) 

Mannfjctnreif,  American,  an  Address  lic- 
fore  tlje  American  Institute  of  tlie  city 
of  New  York  at  their  fourth  annual  Fair, 
I4tb  October,  1831,  IL  69-106. 

MauureSf  importance  of,  to  iigricalture, 
111.  542,  543,  552 ;  to  lie  properly  ap- 
plied, 11.  614  ;  varieties  of,  444;  gyp- 
sum ami  marl  tin,  614. 

J/ojD  of  the  CQiittHttit  of  AmericQ,  it«  im* 
portilnce,  UL  442, 

MapSj  necessity  of  accurate  astmnomica] 
obeervatiouiii  to  the  formation  of  good, 
UL  439,  442  ;  ten  miliionfi  of  dolliirt 
lost  in  consequence  of  an  incorrect 
map,  442. 

Murathan,  the  battle  of,  I.  99,  431 ;  III. 

10,  492 ;  the  victory  at,  226  ;  I.  76,  77  ; 
tlic  error  committed  at,  II.  166;  in 
1818,  m.  626. 

Marble  J  abundance  of,  its  efleets  tipon 
tlie  line  arts,  L  11 ;  the  quarries  of,  at 
8beltic1d,  Massachusetts,  U.  240;  in 
Berkshire,  MaasacJiasetts,  143;  in 
Pennsylvania,  143 ;  mauuifaettirQA  of, 
it!  the  United  States,  69. 

Mabckli^us,  ewjcta  a  temple  to  Virtue, 
IL  236. 

*'  3Iarct'lius*'  Essays,  by  J.  Q.Adams, 

11.  570. 

Marckt,  Mrs.  Jak£,  her  "John  Hop- 
kinii's  Notions  on  Political  Economy'* 
cited,  IL  297,  o. 

March,  Fifth  of,  a  memorable  day  in  the 
annult!i  of  A  men  en,  L  364. 

Marco  Bozzaris.  his  exploits,  hi»  ikU, 
and  the  remaining  raemben*  of  hia  fam- 
ily, 1 1.  402. 

Mauci',  William,  kUled  the  day  after 
the  kittle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

Maremjo^  Napoleon  at,  L  509 ;  UL  395, 

^Iaria  Tui£it£iiA,  and  tJte  Seven  Yeaiv' 
War.  I.  386. 

Mtirinna  and  J^aemia.     (Sec  GoEOJES^ 

tiir  Fj£UDlNANt>0.) 

M  \RiK  iVj4ToiN£TTE,  her  admiration  of 
Lafayette's  exploits  in  America,  I.  606; 
copies  an  apostrophe  to  Lafayette,  474; 
Franklin  travels  m  her  litter  from  Porit 
to  Havre  in  1785,  11.34  ;  her  life  sared 
by  her  Swiss  guards  in  1789,  I.  491 ; 
lier  lii'e  saved  by  Liifavctle  5th  October, 
1789,  491,  492,  5o5,  513,  525;  prvfteoi 
at  the  promulgation  of  the  CotiniUition 
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of  1 790,  494  ]  h©r  eaeapa  from  Paris  ia 

Jinio,  1791,495. 
Mciridlat  Ohio,  settled  in  1788  nnder  the 

nuispicGS  of  Dr.  Cutler,  I,  212,  ti. 
Mm-me  Itimtttmi^.     (See  Imurancej  Ma- 
rine.) 
Marme  nm>^  of  the  United  Btetea,  IIL 

640,641.  ' 
Mfmn^*a  compasSi  effects  t>f  the  wunt  tif, 

to  the  eommerce  of  aneietit  times,  L 

152 ;  importfuice  of  the  Inventiun  of,  to 

CDmmercej  etc.,  5#^  278,  416,  €10,  620; 

II.  249,  250,  254,  306 ;    sueceeded  by 

diacoveries  of  a  kindred  din  meter,  254. 

(See  Maffitd.) 
Maritime  ditcot^^^j  effect*?  of  the  art  of 

printmg  and  fhe  religious  Refbrmation 

on,  I,  154 ;   Sp&ln  moat  disposed  for, 

157. 
Mnrij  importiitico  of,  to  agriculturo,  HI. 

543. 
Martboroit^h,     Mnssachufetts,   fitiacked 

during  King  Philip's  War^  iti  1575,  L 

645,  657. 
Madborough    Chapd^   MfMiioIr  of  John 

LqwgU,  Jr.,  tlciivered  at,  2d  January, 

1840,  11.379,  n, 
Mar&>otfmifjhj  Duke  of,  his  TietoneH,L  76, 

382 ;  nt  337, 
Marmion^    popularity   of    Sif    Walter 

Seotl'jl  poem,  11.  UH,  505. 
Mabhokt,    Marshal,    his    traveb     in 

Egypt,  IX>  405. 
MAttQUBTTE,  Father,  descends  the  Mia* 

sisflippi  in  1673,  1II.4@S. 
MarqmM  of  Wbrcest^  and  the  steam  en- 

pnc,  II.  63G. 
Marrbtt,  Aifoa,  of  Captain  Pariter's 

company  of  Lexinjrton,  1.  56 K 
JUar*,  pliineta  discovered  between  Jupi- 
ter and,  II.  526. 
MarsciileSj  ste^rn-psickets  to,  in  18S9,  II, 

371 ;  Lafa^yette  ordered  to,  in  1777^  L 

466,  467. 
Mabsii,  Georob   p.,  hid    professional 

lejimiiig  and  congressional  reptitatjon, 

III.  56 ;  prospect^'  of  the  ti^cfulneaB  of 

his  services  m  Americiin  iLmhodsador 

at  Constantinople,  56. 
Marshall,  Klia^im,  killed  at  Bloody 

Brook,  I.  670. 
Marshall,  Jobw,  Chipf  Justice  of  the 

United  States,  an  iiitellectoal  lender,  L 

418;  his  views  respecting  the  mlored 

popuiation  of  the  United^  States,  330 ; 

his    Deciftioni,  III.  70;.  referred   lo, 

179. 
Marsh-»,  can  be  rendered  arable  at  small 
expense  by  drainage,  IH.  544 ;  of  New 

England,  of  New  York,  and  of  Hew 
Jersey,  545, 
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Murshji^^d,  Mussaehimettfi,  iu  eimple 
beauty.  III.  399  ;  Daniel  Weh§ter's  en- 
joyment of  its  repo&a  untl  quiet,  and  of 
Its  proximity  to  the  sea,  3^6,  399  ■  Mr, 
Webster's  admirable  niananement  of, 
394,     ( See  We bstb  r,  I>4N  i  &l.  ) 

Mixriha\  Vincifardf  Convention  of  the 
Friend*  of  lildticntion  in,  11.  272;  re- 
mains of  the  Masdachusett^  Indiana  in, 
278. 

Mariinko,  1.  90,  393,  396;  III.  32S. 

Martyr,  pEXisa,  quoted,  I.  49, 

Mart,  Queen  of  England,  restorer  the 
Roman  CatJiolic  religion  and  lu  perse- 
cutions, I.  57;  IL5;  III.  303;  rcfarred 
to,  11.377. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scott,  If.  377, 

*'  Mar^  and  John,**  the  vessel  which  con- 
veyed the  Dorchester  «migtants  to  New 
England,  HI,  310 ;  her  voyage  of  70 
dftyu,  312. 

Manjand,  settlement  of,  HI*  207 ;  the 
persecuted  Catholic*  seek  refuge  in,  I, 
159 ;  n.  193 ;  members  of  the  Ohio 
Company  ill,  in  1748, 1.  585 ;  her  treaty 
with  tlia  Indians  in  1774,  111.642;  La> 
fay ette  in,  in  1781,  I,  478;  it*  credit 
retrieved  and  sostained  by  Mr.  George 
Peahody  in  London,  III.  f  71,  474 ;  lot 
teriei  pennitted  iia,  281 ;  referred  to,  II 
93;  IIL  643. 

Ma  SHAH,  Mrs*,  and  her  apron,  1. 125. 

Mason,  the,  an  important  au3tihary  of  the 
astronomer,  I.  295, 

Masoic,  Dak  1  el,  of  Coptflin  Parke Ka 
company  of  Lexington,  1774,  and  at 
Edward'  Everett's  Oration,  1835, 1.  561 

Masoif,  J.  M.,  present  at  the  Pr^enta- 
tion  of  the  Cane  of  Washington  to  Ed- 
ward Everett,  11 L  620* 

Masok,  Jekkmiah,  descended  from  Ma* 
jor  John  Mason,  of  Dorchester,  HL 
3SS, 

Masok,  Capt.  JoH3«,  proprietor  of  New 
Hampshire,  IH.  249.  (See  Gobijbs, 
Bit  Fbrdiwasijo.  ) 

Masow,  Major  Jobk,  of  Dorchestear, 
military  services  of,  HI,  322 ;  hi*  Life^ 
by  the  Rev.  George  E.  E lib,  316,  n, 

Mason^  Joseph,  uf  Cup  tain  Pariter'l 
company  of  Lexington,  L  561. 

Masons,  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of,  HI 
5S5* 

MfusatAfisetiw. 

Adams,  John,  bis  services  to,     (Sea 

Adaua,  John,  Genenil  Inde?^*) 
AdamSy   John   Qainey,    Fology  on 
hi»  servioea  to.    (See'  ADAMi,  J^uir 
QtJiKCT,  General  Index*) 
Agrieultuml  Sodety  of,  L  Pref.  v.^ 
442-458;  IL  420, 
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^^^^H           Agriculture  m,  L  400 ;  H  143, 1 65- 

Constitution  of   the  United  BtatM              H 

^^^^B             190,  B9B,  430,  454.  648^50;   III. 

adopt4>d  in,  II,  87,  80.                                     ^H 

^^^^H              147,  150.  l&l,  153,  154. 

Continental  Congress  in,   (See  Coft-        ^^^H 

^^^^^H           Amheritt    College,  aid   to,   II*    520, 

gress,  ante.)                                              ^^^^| 
Convicts  in,  I.  330.                                   ^^^B 

^^^^H              540-554,  605-629. 

^^^^^B           A&tronoiny  irii  U.  455,  616,  617. 

Cotton  manufacture  of,  II.  91 ,  93.             ^^^H 

^^^^^H           Berkshire 'county,  cattlo  shows  In, 

Counties,  her  early  division  into  four,              ^H 

^^^^H         m.  148. 

IL  474.                                                                ■ 

^^^^H            Bible  Society  of,  XL  664. 

Courts.     (See   Circuit  Coart,  ante;               ^H 

^^^^H            Board  of  Educjition  of,  11.  373,  334, 

District  Conrt.  Genenil  Court,  post. )          ^     ^M 

^^^^H              340,  358,  380,  610,  618. 

Cromwell's  proposition  to,  II.  122.           ^^^H 

^^^^^H           Boston,  noninteroourBe  of,  with  parts 

Currency  of,  U.  123-129.                           ^^H 

^^^^H             of,  II.  146.     (See  Bofton  in  Genend 

District  Court  of,  IL  385.                          ^^H 

^^^^^H 

Dorchester,  fir^t  municipal  organiza^        ^^^^| 

^^^^H           Botany  of,  I.  616;  11.  455. 
^^^^H           BoandArie«  of,  III.  67. 

tion  at.  III.  315;  the  fathers  of,  296,         ^^^1 

297,305,320-327.    {Sm  Dofcheater         ^^M 

^^^^^H           Bowdoin  College,  aid  to,  from,  IL 

in  Getienil  Index.)                                          ^H 

^^^^M 

Early  visits  to,  by  the  EngUah,  IH.               ^1 

^^^^^H            BoylKton,    Dr.    Zabdiol,  introduces 

306.                                                                    ■ 

^^^^^^B  •            inocalation  into,  I.  583. 

Education   in,  L  17,  173,  179,  204,                ■ 

^^^^^H            Canadaa,  her  war  with  the,  I.  538. 

211,  313,  327,  345,  346,  347,  400,                ■ 

^^^^H           Cattle  showii   in,  IL  185-190;  111. 

405,416;  IL  2,8, 10, 133, 169-179,                H 

^^^^1 

182,  189,  273,  310,  313,  334,  336,                 ■ 

^^^^H           Charit^ible  societies  in,  I.  354,  355, 

339,  340,  341,  349,  350,  357,  358,                 H 

^^^^B             363,  400  ;  II.  338  ;  III.  276. 

359,361,  380,  433,  493,  551,  552,                H 

^^^^H           Chuter  of,  I.  162,  225,  238,  534. 

553,  596,   597,  598,  6O0,  602-604,                ■ 

^^^^^H          OhrotiJdeH    of.     (See  Histories    of, 

605,  607,  608,  609,  610-617,  618,                ■ 

^^^^^H           Oiurch  m.    (See  Eeligloo  in,  post.) 

619,  623,  626,  627,  633,  653 ;  UL                H 

43,499.    (See  Public  Schools, /xHtf.)                H 

^^^^H           Chnrches  io,  II.  48,  448,  466. 

Edumtionat  spirit  in,  importance  of,              ^| 

^^^^B            Circtiit  Court  of,  II.  385. 

IL  22G-228,  324, 335, 346, 347, 360,                 H 

^^^^H           Clergy  of.  III.  326. 

361,  540-554,  597.  605-629,  652.                      H 

^^^^H           CMmate  of,  I.  60,  61,  244,  533  j  U. 

Emij^ration  from,  to  Oliio  and  other               ^| 

^^^^B             143,  470 ;  in.  44. 

Western  Stmes,  L  212, 346  ;  II.  59,                H 

^^^^^^H            Clothini^,  consumption  of,  in,  1. 400. 

611;  IIL  151.                                                    H 

^^^^H            Colleges  in,  I.  600;  aid  to,  hrom,  11. 

Endecott,  John,  first  Governor  of,  L               ^H 

^^^^H              520,  540-554,  605-6l>d. 

170,  17L                                                            H 

^^^^^H           Oolman,  Rev.  Uenrv,  hh  Kuports  of 

Energy  of  the  people  of,  II.  143 ;  III.               ■ 

^^^^H             tho  AgricuUurti  of,'m.  149. 

261,  269,  270.                                                ^^M 

^^^^^H           Colon Lifition  Society,  her  interest  in 

Enterprise  of  the  people  of,  IL  143*          ^^^H 

^^^H 

Entomology  of.  11.  139,  455.                      ^^^1 

^^^^^H           Colored  population  of,  1. 330. 

Eothers  of.'    (See  Dorcliefiter,  onto,*         ^^^B 

^^^^H            Commerce   of,  L  400,  534,  536  ;  U. 

Settlers  of,  post ;  Pilgrim  FalJiers  in               ^H 
General  Index. )                                         ^^^^| 

^^^^K              143,  366.  393;    lU.  44,  147,  260, 

^^^^1 

Fisheries  of,  L  400 ;  n.  143,  295.              ^^H 

^^^^^1          Condition  of,  in  1630,  IL  182;    in 

Food,  consumption  of,  in,  I.  400.              ^^^^| 
EorcBt  trees  of,  II.  455.                                     ^M 

^^^^H             1630-45,79,80;  in  1660-65,  123; 

^^^^H             in  1670,82;  in  16B5,L668^  in  1774, 

Fort  WilUitm  Henry,  capitalation  of,               ^M 

^^^^H            534,535;  in  ITSO,  IIL  132;  in  1 783, 

L  539.                                                                H 

^^^^H            L  400 ;  in  1 833 ,  400  ;  in  1 B35, 668 ; 

Fonndationfi  of,  HI.  396,  297,  305,                H 

^^^^^            in  1850,  UL  43.  132;  probable,  in 

309,491.    (See  Settlement.  po«r,)                  H 

^^V                    1870,  133. 

Fremh  Wars,  numbers  of  her  ciri-                ^H 

^^^^^^^            ConcTV88,  Proviueifll-     (See  Provin* 
^^^^^K            CfoT  ConortBs    of  MasMochtuetts,  in 
^^^^^V           Gene r&l  Index.)  CuntiDental,m&kefl 

zcns  in  the,  L  39 1 ,  392, 538, 539, 540,           __^M 

541,  5.55  ;  IL  231,  232  ;  lU.  60.               ^^H 

General   Conrt  of,  L  106.  535,  652;         ^^H 

^^^^^^             a  leyy  on,  534. 

II.  26,  126-128,  384,  608.                              ^^M 

^^^B                  Congressional  representation  of,  in 

General  Hospital  of,  aid  to,  11.  265,                ^H 

^^■f                    1800  and  in  18.^3,  L  349. 

420,  521,  533;  ether  applied  in,  for                ^M 

^^^H                   Connecticut,  infiuenee  of,  on,  L  405. 

mitigating  puin,  530.                                         ^H 
Geology  of,  1 616 ;  U.  454, 455;  IIL          _^M 

^^H^            Contttitution  of,  II.    108,   109,  314, 

^^^^^            384,  385,  386,  553,  565,  566,  626. 

^^H 

^^^^^^U 
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Governors  of,  L  170,  171,  225,  534; 

U,  ei6,  617;  III.  H9,  153. 
Govemmeot  of,  1, 400,  534  \  II.  591 ; 

III.  315. 
Granite  of,  11.  143  j  IIL  44, 
Gmvel  of,  IIL  44. 
Growth  of,  U.  46, 
Harris's  Report  on  the  Entontoloi^ 

of,  n.  139,  455- 
Harvnrd    Gollogo,    aid   to,    II.    520, 

540-554,  605-6M. 
Historical  SodetT  of,  L  588;  H.  30, 

107-141,232,493,11.;  111.417-420, 

477-481,482-^85. 
Histoiy  of,  I.  69, 1 01  ;  XL  308,  311. 
Hifltone^     of,       (See     BnAttFotio, 

HtJtiliAHD,    HlTTCItl^iON^,   MiKOT, 

SiftTRTLEri.%   Wools,    YocjfO,   m 

Getjcml  Index.) 
Hitchcock's  Ki'])ort8  of  the  Surrejs 

of,  I.  616;  IlL  149, 
Hoapitd  of,    (Si?e  Geneml  HofpiM, 

ante.) 
House  of  Dijpnties  of,   iii    1620,  L 

162. 
Howe,    Lor*l    G<?orKe,    monntaent 

erected  to,  lij,  1.  394. 
LidtAns,  earlr  location  of  tho,  in,  I. 

237-239;    th  114,  258;    10.317; 

epidetnie  among,  1612-13,  U.  115; 

bostUitiei  with,    1.  237,  539,  634* 

669;  HI.  595;  Jnngutigi^  of.IL  llft- 
llS,  LIS  ;  rcmnimof,  in  1837,  1839, 

and  18&.3,  258.  278  ;  III,  234.    (See 

IiidmHs  of  North  A  fiwWca,  in  General 

Index.) 
Indufitrv  of  the  people  of,  I.  286, 

287;   II.  52,  81,  82,143,361,415, 

649.) 
Inoculfttion  in,  I.  ^S  ;  II,  24-26. 
Intel lit^ence  of  the  people  of,  L  626  ; 

n.361,  415:  111.43,44. 
Invention  in,  II.  649. 
Knowledge  in,  I.  626. 
Lnw,  regpect  for,  in,  lU.  44. 
Lawyt^rs  of,  IL  419. 
Liberty,  the  principle  of,  well  under- 

stood  in,  L  535, 
Life  Insnnineo  Company  in,  H.  265. 
LotteiT  system   in^  aboUshed,   III* 

278.  ' 
Mfttin,   HomtfC,  hia   service*  to  the 

cause  of  ednwition  in,  H.  618. 
Manufiictnres  of,  L  400  ;   IL  48,  55, 

69-106,    143,    .%1,    388-394,    619, 

649;  in.  44,  147,  154,369. 
Marble  of,  U.  143. 
Murine  insnrane©  in,  IIL  262. 
MonhAl,  the  fint,  of,  HI.  263. 


Mechanic  wrtB  in^  I,  400. 
Mecbanicii  of,  I.  363* 
MerehaRi*  of,  IL  307, 
Military,  ante^n^voUitiotiary 

of   tils    dtii^ns    of,    I.    391,  3191, 

538,  539,  540,  541,  555;    UL  6C^ 

3S8. 

Mmcralofry  of,  I.  616. 
Mint  established  in,  II,  123-129. 
Morakin,  L  400;  HL  44. 
NaiJj  nianufactnred  in,  11,  84- 
Name,  derivation   of,  H.  1 13|  114, 

116-118;  111.317. 
Nadotiftl  Hood,  gttbAcription  to,  in,  I. 

202. 
New  Hampshire,  union  of,  witb,  III, 

S47. 
New  York  J  boundary  between,  and, 

IL385;    III.  67 1 
Normal  Schools  in,  11.  ^i36, 339, 340^ 

341,  349,  357,  358,  359,  609,  619. 
NoTH  Scotinj  war  with,  L  538, 
Old  Colony  united  with,  II.  334, 
Omitliology  of,  11.  37iJ. 
Paqperinmln,  III.  2iil,  222,  223. 
Paabodv'a  Report  of  thu  Orniihology 

of,  U/372. 

Peculiar  glory  of,  U.  627. 
Physical  advantages  of,  111.  44. 
Pimcy,  mettsurea  against,  In,  U.  26, 

43-^6. 
Poor,  ptx> vision  for,  in.     (See  Pan- 

perism.  rt^fe,) 
Population  of:  in  1620,  L  6,19;  in 

1 745, 391 ; in  1 756, 392 ;  in  1 757, 538 ; 

in  1830,286;  in  1833,  399;  in  1849, 

n,  611;  in  1850,  L  286;  IIL  43; 

probahle  futuro,  U.  611. 
Preag,  lilmrtv  of  the,  in,  IL  29, 43-46 
Pri.^ou  of  tbe  State  of,  IL  189. 
Prosperity  of,  HL  44,  45,  369. 
Provmdal  Assembly  of,  U.  384. 
Provincial  Congrcss  of.    (See  Con 

gresB,  antff.) 
Public  iTenefftctors   in,  L  lT9f   II. 

307.     (See   Lawbekcs,   Abbott, 

and  PnABOBir,  Gkoroe,  in  General 

Index.) 
Public  institntioiift  in,  n.  521,  553 ; 

UL  276. 
Public  lands  in,  H.  607,  608. 
Public  schook  in,  1,  600,  626,  633 ; 

II.  48,  133,  171,  189,  235^237,  273, 

a34,  340,  361,  540,  551,  552,  597, 

598,  600,  605-625;  11 L  42,  43,  48, 

73,  76,  77,  124,  315,  358,  359^  604, 

605. 
Railroads  in.  II.  142-153,  363-373, 

615,616;  IIL  152,  153,369. 
Records   of,  Dr,  N.   B.   Shartleflr* 

editionof,  111.31  L 
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Hetigion  in,  L  400,  635;    11.  189; 

m.  U,  326,  327. 
BespectabiLi^  of  the  people  of,  IL 

189. 
Rcvenoe  of,  JL  386, 
Bevoliitionarv    patriots    of,   I.  107, 

108,  564;    tL  47,    177,   307;   HI, 

296.  414,  41.'),  531, 
Eevolutioimrv  services  of»  I.  75,  79- 

102.  139,  142,  163,  387,  491,  534, 

535,  567 ;    UI,  292,  331^346,  535, 

616,  334, 345,  n.,  414, 415, 531, 644, 

646. 
Rhode  *  IslAnd,    bonndAiy  between, 

and,  111.  68. 
Sdiool  fand  of,  IL  540,  551,  552, 605, 

607»  608,  G09,  610-617. 
Schools.    {Sec  Public  Sehools, anfe.) 
Settlement  of,  I.  Prcf,  x.  69, 170, 171, 

215-245,  645;    II.  65,  79-81,  169; 

m.  296,  297,  309. 
Settlere  of,  I.  72,  159,  232,  635,  640; 

II.  79-82,  118,  325,  327-333,  4S3; 

in.   305,   313.  328,  348,  495-497, 

594,  595. 

Shipmasters  of.  III.  269,  270. 
Slave-trade  in,  I.  331. 
Small-pox  in,  I.  683;  II.  24-26. 
Soil   of,  I.  60,  61,  195,  244,  40€-  II. 

143,326,361,  415,  470,  649;    III. 

43,44. 

Stamp  Act  in,  I.  535. 
Stat«s  papers  of,  L  387,  535,  536. 
State's  prison  of,  II.  198. 
Stirplns  revenue  of  tbe  United  States 

received  by,  11.  615-618. 
Surveys  of,  I.  616;  11.  372,  464,456, 

457  ;  in,  149. 
Tariff  id,  II.  93. 

Taxation  in,  I.  536  ;  in,  314,  334. 
Teaehcrs  in,  II.  350. 
Territory  of,  H.  226,  361,  366;  HI. 

43. 

Tovms  of,  m.  297,  314. 
Virginia    and,  their  Revolutionary 

ties,  in.  615. 
Wimhiiigton,  George,  nommated  to 

th©    chief   command    by,    through 

John  iVdams,  III.  615,  616,  646. 
Water  power  in,  II.  390;  lU.  44. 
Wcidth  of,  in  1780, 1.  74;  ill.  132; 

ml820,1.74;  1850JU.  132;  prob- 
able in  1870,  ni.  133. 
Weaving  in,  n,  390. 
Western  Railroad,  its  importance  to 

the  prosperity  of,  H,  142-153.  363- 

373;  ni.  154;  subscription  to,  bv, 

616,616;  m.  153. 
WftBiem  States  contrasted  with,  II. 

926,  361 ;    emigration  to,  from,  1. 

212,  346.     (See  Emigration,  unto.) 


We«t  Indies,  her  soldiers  in,  I.  538, 
White,  Rev.  John,  a  promoter  of  th« 

BGttleincnt  uf,  UI.  307. 
Williams  College,  aid  to,  &om,  640-' 

554,  606-629. 
Witchcraft  in,  11.  129-133. 
Yoomanr?  of,  U.  143,  189. 
Zoology  of,  I.  616 ;  IL  455. 
MassachiutetU^  Settlement  of,  an  Addreas 
before  the  Charlestown  Lyceum,  28tli 
June,  1830,1.  215-245. 
Matsacfntsftts  Affricuhurtd  Societ^^  Ad- 
dress deUvercd   before,  16th  October, 
1834,  1.   Fref.  v.  442-458;    beneficial 
infiuence  of  its  cattle  fihow.'?,  442»  443. 
Mossachusetis  Bible  Societi^,   S]K!eeh   at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of,  27tb  May.  1650, 

II.  664-673. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Am)ciaU'on,  caH 
a  meeting  on  tbe  subject  of  the  Banker 
Hill  Monument,  28th  May,  1833,  L 
354;  enei)?y  and  perseverance  of  the 
members  of,  354,  355,  363. 

Massachusetti  Charitable  Mechanic  AstO' 
ciatiofij  an  Address  before,  20th  Sep- 
tember, 1837,  II.  238-255. 

Ma»sachnsetU  Historical  Sorietif,  its  ^nii- 
dation,  II.  107 ;  Dr.  Wilbflin  JcnksV 
account  of,  107,  n.;  Dr.  John  G.  Pal- 
frey's Account  of,  107,  n.;  objects  of, 
107;  library,  cabinet,  etc.,  of.  30.  107, 
108;  John  Adams  a  fotmder  of,  109; 
Governor  Sullivan  an  original  member 
of,  110;  character,  importance,  and 
neglect  of  itt^  series  of  pyblisbe^  Col- 
lections, 109,  110,  116,  118,  125,  129, 
130,  132,  136,  1.^9,  140,  141,  232,  493, 
n.;  publications  by  its  members,  110, 

III,  115,  138-141;  its  Lectures,  III; 
Dr.  John  Pierce's  donation  to,  140; 
Governor  Gone 'a  legacy  to,  141 ;  com- 
mended to  the  patronage  of  the  com- 
munitv,  140- 

Massacliusttts  HtHtorical  Socidift  a  Lec- 
ture delivered  before,  2 1st  October, 
18.33,  IL  107-141. 

Massachusetts  Historicat  Sod^if,  Re- 
marks made  at  a  meeting,  5th  August, 
1 856,  called  for  the  purpose  of  accept- 
ing the  donation  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Dowse 's  Library.  111.  417-420. 

MassficJinstits  Ilintorical  S/jciety,  Re- 
marks made  by  Edward  Everett  at  a 
meeting  of,  l.^th  November,  1856,  on 
tbe  death  of  Thomas  Dowse,  Esq.,  IIL 
477-481, 

Massachusetts  Bistorical  Society,  Remarks 
at  its  annual  meeting,  9th  April,  1S57, 
in,  482-485 1  opens  I  lie  Dowse  Library 
for  the  use  of  its  member*,  and  reeeivot 
an  appropriaiioa  of  ten  thousand  doU 
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hn  \  The  Dowse  Ftind )  from  the  execu- 
tors of  Mr.  Dowse,  4^2 ;  receives  the 
Ecton  tithes-book f  containing  notices 
of  the  (iricetirors  of  Bi^njarom  franklin, 
4&3. 

Massasoit,  Chief  of  the  Fokmiokets,  the 
Jiriit  und  the  be&t  friend  the  English  had 
hi  Now  England,  [m  compact  witli  the 
Bfittlere  and  hb  good  faith,  I.  644,  660 ; 
DUedncated,  and  therefore  eoitiparativo^ 
Ij  helpless,  IL  279, 280 ;  bia  mm,  Alex- 
ander nad  Philiti,  1.  544 ;  melancholy 
fitte  of  his  son  PhUip  and  hu  familjj 
658-6(j1. 

Massduyd,  on  th«  Red  Sea,  n.  411- 

Mastodons,  recently  dUcovcrod,  IL  SOS  ; 
spedmen  of  onu  at  Harvurd  College, 
546, 

Mati^riai  propertied  only  can  he  dLctcoT- 
ea»d,  miiterinl  essenpe  bem^  Iwvond  our 
gtas\).  111,  fi  1 7.     {See  Maftcr. ) 

MatetiidiMtn^  rebttk^d  in  the  death  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  IL  588. 

Maiemai  afftction^  and  lis  fruita,  L  411, 
412. 

Mniliemaiical,  instramcnt  maker,  a  ralQa' 
bio  aaxiliaTy  of  the  astrotiomer,  I.  295 ; 
inrver  in  the  United  States,  111.  439 ; 
and  cIuBsical  studies,  compared^  11.508- 
513. 

Maihem^idanSj  eminenco  of  American^ 
m.  427. 

Mftthttnaties,  the  importanco  of  the  ofHce 
of,  and  the  important  of  their  study, 
IL  20«;  IlL  47,  512-515;  higher  uses 
of,  514;  oblijfations  of  asttonomr  to, 
L  297  ;  IL  208,  209 ;  IlL  514,  51 5  ; 
obligations  of  mechanics  to,  II.  619; 
importance  of,  to  the  traveller,  410, 
413;  geneially  neglected  in  American 
public  schooLJ  abotit  1 800,  111.  73 ;  as 
taoght  in  the  public  schools  of  Mas«a- 
diusette  in  1B4S,  II.  £00;  as  taught  at 
Harvard  University,  500;  Auther  de- 
Tclopnients  of  tho  ficiencc  to  be  antid- 
pated,  111,  513. 

Mather,  Cottoi^i  D.  D.,  advocates  in- 
oculation for  the  j^malljiox,  U,  M'^ 
a  **  gmnado  "  thrown  into  one  of  bis 
windows,  25,  26 ;  bis  Magnaba  dtcd, 
L  182;  iiTTibaMc  caiii?e  of  the  misprinia 
in  bis  Miignalid,  229  ;  bid  '*  Esiiay  to 
•  do  Good  "  rciid  with  protit  by  Fratiklin 
when  a  youth,  IL  1 5 ;  III.  608 ;  his  thoo» 
nr  reBpecting  bghtning,  II.  600,  601 ; 
referral  to,  L  74  ;  IlL  321. 

MATHKRt  iNCRJiASB,  D.  D.,  advocatos 
inoculation  for  the  smallpox,  II.  24 ; 
denounces  the  New  England  Courant, 


and  is  answered  by  that  joumnl,  25 ;  bi# 
remarki*  on  the  fall  of  "  the  Flower  of 
Essex,"  L  656 ;  his  account  of  King 
Philip's  defeat,  1st  Aug.,  1676,  and  of 
his  cWracter,  I.  660 ;  referred  to,  74 ; 
IIL33L 

MAt»Kti,  Rev.  RicDARD,  his  voyage  to 
New  England  in  1035,  111,  313;  ar- 
rives at  Dorchester,  3)6 ;  bis  paAtorate 
at  Dorchester,  326;  biii  flcrvjces,  and 
tijose  of  his  family,  to  the  cause  of  r&* 
ligion  in  New  England,  L  74,  32L 

Matiixb,  Samuel,  D.  D,,  Frank lin'a 
letter  to,  shortly  before  hie  death,  II.  2 ; 
referred  to,  L  74. 

Mat  HEW,  Father,  bis  succea^fiil  efforts 
in  the  caese  of  Tempemnce,  m.  592. 

Mattajmit  Betclement  at,  IIL  3U,  318  ; 
cbftngcd  to  Dorchester,  31 L 

MATTKtJcCTi,  Cajilo,  lijfl  *'  Phypjcfll  Phe- 
nomcna  of  Living  Beings,"  referred  to 
IL  525. 

Matter,  the  bidden  bufiifiof  propcrtic!*,  d**- 
flee  discovery,  IlL  518;  what  it  is  iii  aj> 
pearance,  1."  291  ;  what  ii?  it^  t^ssence, 
known  only  t^  the  divine  Architect, 
291  I  \u  connection  with  mind,  IL 
239-241, 

Matjrepas,  Count  de,  bis  remark  rel- 
ative to  Lafayette's  seal  on  bobalf  of 
the  Americans,  I.  477. 

Mausoieums^  no  pemiancnl  memorial,  II* 
394  ;   of  Eg>nt,  L  427  ;    II.  405,  417. 

Maverick,  lie  v.  Joji^,  onti  of  the 
Dorchester  emigrantH,  1630,  IlL  310; 
seta  fire  to  die  Meeting-house  whilst 
drying  \vU  gunpowder,  31 1  ;  hi«  early 
bistoij,  321  ;  hjs  death,  316,  321, 

''Mtj(/?oMJer/'  voyage  of  the,  and  hor 
wondepfal  preservation  by  Providcni'o 
in  crossing  the  pathless  ivildemess  of 
waters,  L  67,  68;  IL328, 331,  332, 491 ; 
Capo  Cod  «een  liy  the  passengert*  of,  643, 
644 ;  arrival  of,  at  Provincetown  Har- 
lM>r,  329, 3,"!  1 ,  644 ;  111,  237 ;  ehart  of  the 
Harbor,  II.  327;  compact  of  govern- 
ment made  on  Ijoard  of  the,  L  15;  IlL 
238,  242  ;  mortality  of  her  little  com- 
pany at  Plymouth';  168  ;  Hem  arks  on 
the  celeb mtion  of  tlje  day  on  which  Kbe 
left  Plvmotttb,  En  gland,' for  New  Eng- 
land, 1L  639-645;  wonders  achieved 
since  that  date.  Ill*  238. 

Mii^arm  BiMr,  tU^  first  complet**  book  ot- 
cr  printed,  a  vellum  leaf  of,  in  the  Libra- 
ry of  Mr,  Geijrge  Livermore,  IH,  300. 

Mkad,  AiiiiEK,  of  Captain  Parker's  eom- 
peny  of  Lcjtington,  I.  56L 

MmdoK'i,  cranberry,  can  be  rendered 
amble  at  a  small  cxpett^e  by  drainage^ 
m,  544, 
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Meando't  thft  valloy  of  the,  11.  403. 

Mdbanif^e  Celeste.'   (See  La  Place.) 

Mechamc,  Hmttandman,  and  Manufac- 
turer, Remftrks  at  Lowell,  Mfiflfiacho- 
setts,  24th  Sept.,  1851,  111.  88-9fi. 

Mcdianical  forces f  gradtiifl  exhaustion  of, 
1,421 ;  compamtl  vritli  iiUL4lectiial  cncr- 
g:y,  421 ;  skill,  importiuiee  of,  li.  61, 67  ; 
6iiiici<,  on  a  niore  liberal  footing  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe,  L  256 ; 
trades,  value  of,  to  science,  294,  *295  ; 
close  connection  existiimg  between  sci- 
ence and,  294,  295. 

Mechanic  Arts,  The  Importance  of  the, 
an  Addresfl  hefore  the  MiwsftchtiMtta 
Chnritahle  Mechanic  x\a*ociatiOD|  20th 
Sept.,  1837,  II.  S2;J8-255. 

Mechanic  arts,  snpcrior  to  tlic  boasted 
wonders  of  witcli craft  and  necioiuttncy, 
III,  246  ;  the  j;reat  inytmments  of  bu- 
man  civiHxation,  II.  241-255 ;  Intel- 
Icctnal  and  looral  iofiuence  of,  249; 
happy  effects  of  rhe  proj^resa  in,  249; 
proiected  in  the  United  States,  95 ;  ob- 
lij^ationa  of,  to  science,  I.  626 ;  ob- 
I illations  of,  to  mathemarica,  II.  619  ; 
ILL  513  -  iinprovtMnents  in,  in  modem 
times,  5G0j  further  iraprovoments  in, 
amicipftted,  I.  617, 

Mechanic  Axatxiation,  importance  of  its 
objects,  III.  88. 

Met:hfm(cs,  jirdsans,  importance  of,  to 
society,  HI.  88 ;  practical  application 
of  the  philosophiad  principles  of  their 
art,  I.  614;  in  Gi'cece,  moiitly  slaves, 
445  ;  prime  agents  in  all  the  measures 
of  the  Americim  Revolution,  363;  ser- 
vici!S  of,  in  establish lU]^  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  363. 

Mrchanics'  Institute,  object  of,  L  246. 

Mechanician,  the,  is  the  ronf^ician  of 
modem  civilized  society,  II.  248. 

Mkchi,  Mr.,  hij  success  in  the  applica- 
tion of  fertiliisini^  lii|ui«Is,  III.  54:5, 

Medes  and  PfTi^ianit,  immutuhititv  of  the 
laws  of,  in.  559. 

Media,  her  soldiers  invade  Greece,  HI. 
492  ;  and  Lydia,  hattio  Ijctweeu  tho 
armies  of,  accoitliiig  to  Herodotus,  438. 

Mfdfii'id,  Mossachusctttt,  attacked  durtng 
Kinj^  Philip's  War,  in  1675,  1.645,  657, 

Med/ordf  Massachust^ttrt,  one  of  the  first 
places  settled  by  Winthrop'ii  company, 
11.  134,  l'i6;  pmbalilo  origin  of  the 
name,  135;  III.  277;  ship-huildinpj  at, 
in  early  times,  II.  134,  135,  136,  137  ; 
retains  its  reputation  for  Bhip'buildinjx, 
137;  Untchini^mi'KatTountof,  135  ;  t^ix 
pmd  by.  in  1633,  IIL  214  ;  phindtr  of 
the  provincial  stores  at,  in  1775,  1.  79, 
HI;    Hevolationarj  patriols  ot,  563; 


referred  to,  d3»  102,  103»  594  ;  II.  ISa; 

m.  7. 

Med  ford  iMcenm,  Lecture  at,  IL  134. 

Mt^ical  C<AU(f€,  the  New,  in  GroVe  stnaet, 
Boston,  an  Addre.'^a  at  the  opening  of, 
4th  November.  1846,  IL  .^19-532 ;  J, 
Q.  Adams's  interest  in.  587,       • 

Mfdical  Schooi  of  Harvard  Univereity, 
II.  496;  early  history  of.  III.  118; 
public  and  pri%'ate  lil»eralitv  extended 
to,  II.  520,  521,  553;  jrrow'th  of,  519, 
520;  Dr.  Geor^^e  Paikman  fumtshes 
the  gToand  for  a  new  editice,  520,  530 ; 
Address  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Col- 
Icj^,  519-532  ;  good  wishes  exprcsaod 
on  behalf  of,  529. 

Medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  I. 
600. 

*^  Medical  Notes  and  Rfjieciions,**  hy  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  cited,  11.  524. 

Medici,  age  of  the,  L  420 ;  their  patron- 
a^  of  letters,  26,  428  ;  their  porsi^cution 
of  Machiavelli,  26, 

Medici,  Cathbrine  dk*,  ware  caused 
by  her  raaliCTiity,  I.  125. 

MfvJicine,  claims  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  of,  11.  522 ;  importance  of 
thorough  education  in,  522-529  ;  ini- 
portanee  of  the  discovery  of  vaccination, 
524 ;  future  discoveries  in,  to  be  an* 
ticipntt^d*  525,  526,  530,  531  ;  natnral 
science  studied  by  mtrabers  oif  the  pro- 
fession of,  in  tim  Uniied  State*,  527  ; 
inflaencc  of  the  mem  hers  of  the  pro* 
fci^^ion  of,  on  the  cause  of  morality  and 
reliirion,  528. 

Meditation,  iu  enjoyments  and  its  ad- 
vantages, 111.  502 ;  religiouii,  its  p«»- 
H table  uses,  L  618. 

Mediterrtmmn,  its  shores  receive  Gredc 
litem  tun?  by  the  agency  of  ancient  com- 
merce, III.  468  ;  former,  intellectual 
condition  of  the  population  of  the 
coasts  of,  cotnpared  with  tlic  present,  I. 
424,  433  ;  effe  ct  of  commerce  upon  the 
navifration  of,  11.  306 ;  early  trade  of 
the  United  States  in  the,  III.  261  ; 
commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the, 
n.  ;*07  ;  voyage  from  America  to  tlie, 
50;  referred  to,  I.  152,  327,  433;  IL 
368,  401  ;   eastom  shores  of.  III,  55. 

Mt^tintj  of  tlie  lioi/al  Apiiculturut  iSocieJtg 
at  Bristol,  Remarks  at  the,  14th  July, 
1842.  II.  435-441. 

Met/atheiin,  specimens  of,  petrified,  II.  • 
209. 

Melrosf^  AUm'^,  visited  by  Sir  Widtcr  Soott 
and  Edward  Everett,  II.  377,  378; 
Sir  Michael  Scott  buried  under  tho 
chancel  of,  377  ;  immortalixed  by  Sit 
Walter  Scott,  378. 
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MsaEMET  A  LI,  Cftpadan  FoAba^  m 
IBSOf  of  the  Turkish  Navy,  ncknowl- 
odgea  tlii3  luL^etioTL  of  Eiuiii  Bey  to  ih^ 
United  StHtcs,  in.  625. 

Mehbmmed  pAiHJL,  dmnGr  given  to, 
by  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  III, 
624,  i]«;  arknowl^^dgt^d,  hy  tho  Sublime 
Porto,  629. 

Mtmorial  of  IkfTckester  to  the  Colonial 
Legislamra  of  1664,  m.  32S, 

Mmmrial  of  the  Franktin  Family ^  R^- 
Tuarka  flt  the  Annual  Meeting  oi  the 
Mus>^ii(!huH^ttd  HieitortcaL  Society,  9th 
April,  1^57.  m.  482^85. 

Mrm&rtf,  office  of,  I.  293;  HI.  M6;  a 
enbjcct  fur  cnltnre,  H.  506,  51 7 » 

Mffmphis,  EgTrpt,  iugcriptions  on  the  an- 
tiquities of,  il*  670;  pyramids  of,  404, 
405. 

Menandee,  tmnalationa  of,  by  Tcttjuce, 
1.25. 

3fm,  iclf-ednealed,  itist&ncca  of,  XL  212- 
215. 

MtiidkiUj,  in  Europo  in  the  middle  ages, 
IIL  589;  in  Europe  in  1857,  B7S;  aa 
typiiied  by  Edie  Odultree,  could  hurdly 
exist  at  "tlie  present  day,  592.  (See 
Chariiable  himtittiott$\) 

M£NECL£B  of  Ahibanda,  and  hi*  brother, 
hh  oratory  noticed  by  Cicero,  I.  425. 

MESiPPDi*'of  Stratoiiice,  one  of  Cicero's 
masters,  1.  425. 

Memtomy^  afbrward^  West  Cambridge, 
L  102. 

Memirumt  in  alchemy,  I.  248, 

M filial  pliilosopht/^  chiiraeter  and  o^-S  of, 
and  the  dignity  and  importance  of  its 
study.  III.  515-521;  diflituhies  of  the 
inTcstigution,  515,  5 16;  its  mysteries, 
516 ;  ita  extensive  ranj^  of  obten'ution 
and  action:  intuition,  abstraction,  asso- 
ciation, imfigination,  memory,  emo- 
tions, passions,  will,  conscietice,  516* 
the  objection  to  its  itudy,  that  mental 
essence  rannot  bo  dificovered,  equally 
appli[»d;}ie  to  all  investi^tion,  517;  its 
highest  vocation  a  teacher  for  immor- 
tality, 521 ;  must  be  based  on  good 
education,  IL  602 ;  a  progrcssiT©  »el- 
encc,  L617,  619,  620. 

Mekteb,  TttOMAS,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670. 

MisNf  z  and  the  invention  of  printing, 
m.  452. 

i^Iercanfili!  Library  Associati&n  of  Bos- 
ton, Address  before,  13th  September, 
1638,  on  Aeeumalation,  Property,  Cap- 
ital, Credit,  11.  288-312;  iti  good  ob- 
jects and  good  frnits,  288,  au  ;  03tbor- 
tstion  to  its  members,  311,  312. 

Mm^KHk  Library  Asmcititiim  of  Bof- 


ton,  liOcture  before,  oa  th«  Bisoovoij 
of  America,  1st  June,  1853,  111-  1»6- 
223. 

Mermntik  numgaiian^  increase  of  seien- 
titic  knowledge  in,  I,  626, 

MmacBIi,  Mr.,  of  Vir|;inia,  chairman  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  die  Colomza- 
tion  Society,  I6tli  of  Jimuarv,  1S32,  L 
229. 

M^RCKit,  Brigadier-General  Hugh,  a 
vetewin  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and 
a  eoldicr  of  the  Revolution,  1.  392,397; 
his  sufferings  and  wounds,  397;  earlr 
honors  decreed  to  his  memory,  ILL 
525, 

Merchandii^j  tb©  best,  11.  312. 

MetThftntSj  members  of  a  liberal  profes- 
sion, III.  469;  spirit  of  honor  in  which 
their  duties  should  l>e  di^ciiaiged,  470, 
471;  intelligence,  forecast,  and  itidtifi- 
try  requisite  to  the  right  conception  of 
the  dinractcr  of,  469,  470 ;  avarice  and 
corruption  in,  to  be  stemly  rebuked, 
470 ;  cbaracter  of^  liberal  and  upright, 
II.  311  ;  the  only  class  in  a  ropttblie 
who  generally  amass  wealth,  3U ;  natn- 
ral  aptitude  for  the  profession  of,  will 
not  render  unnecessary  sjveeial  preparar 
tion  for,  345 ;  qualities  requisite  to  con- 
stitute intelligent,  L  299 ;  langutigcs 
which  should  be  studied  by,  11.  621 ; 
obiigations  of  eiviliMtion  and  of  letters 
to,  467,  468  [see  Cammeres);  trading 
on  bciiTowed  capital,  303;  with  country 
cottages,  650j  651  j  of  PhcEnicia,  their 
book*koepingj  305;  of  America,  their 
patriotic  ser>-ieefl,  307  ;  of  America,  ob- 
ligations of  the  cause  of  human  im- 
provement to,  255;  of  America,  their 
dioracteristicfi  about  1790,  III.  271 ;  of 
America^  the  sacrifices  mode  by  them 
in  1S37  to  disdiai^  their  obligations, 
304 ;  and  fjirmeni,  comparatjve  sue* 
cess  of  twenty  of  eaclt,  151,  (See  Far* 
mer>;  Merchandise,} 

Merchant  VhatwrtTs'  Society,  of  Bristol, 
England,  connection  of,  with  the  Dis- 
covery of  North  America,  II.  435. 

M&€hant  vessth  of  the  United  States  in 
1858,  m.  628. 

M^curif,  not  used  in  amalgamistion  in 
the  middle  ajies,  I.  248, 

Meredith,  Jllr.,  fellow-apprentice  and 
subsequently  partner  of  tranklin,  II. 
40. 

Meroif  supposed  to  be  the  primltiva 
cradle  of  Egyptian  eivUi^tion,  U.  407, 
409. 

MKBai-vM,  Mrs.,  of  Cambridge,  n.  599, 

Mkerjah,  BcirjAMiN,  of  Captain  Par 
ker'i  eompimy  of  Lejungton,  I,  561. 
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MebriaMi  William,  of  CiipL  Parker'a 
companj  of  Lexington^  I.  561. 

Merrik^  John,  killed  ai  Bloody  Brook, 
L  670. 

MiTTtrfiack  RiveTf  its  length.  III.  248 ; 
JfidiiuiB  frouth  of.  III  1620,  II,  114; 
referred  to,  48;  IH.  246,  317,  368, 
398, 

MesUla  VaJhy,  boncht  of  Mexico  by  the 
United  States,  III.  442. 

MetoIluTf^iStj  the,  his  great  skilly  HI.  48. 

Ahl(iUur(jff,  luljuncts  of,  I-  296 ;  impor- 
tance of,  II.  279 ;  111.  48 ;  in  the  mid- 
dle agei,  I.  248. 

Metals  of  the  United  States,  I.  265. 

Misiaphysic^,  vajcrueness  of  tlie  term.  III. 
515.     (Sec  Alentcd  philomphji,) 

Metaums,  ABdmbal  nl  the,  IM.  395. 

MiHaifers  in  Fnitice,  I.  450, 

MHtonty  Biid  Jt.s  monasteries,  I.  42S. 

Meteoric  showers ^  observation  of  the,  HI. 
430, 

Metec/roio^ical  nhenomeva ,  IH,  455 ,  ( See 
Magnetic  ann  mftt^orofofjifxtl  phenowena.) 

MfiTHOWSKY,  County  procnrca  the  liber- 
ation of  Col.  Hujier  and  Dr.  Bollraiui, 
I.  503. 

Metz,  France,  I.  462. 

Mericam,  condition  of,  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  Con<|Ucst,  III.  234;  cmelty 
of  the  treatment  of,  by  Pizarro  and 
Cortes,  I,  61,  637 ;  condition  of,  at  the 
present  day,  637.     (See  31ejico.] 

Mexiee,  not  l>enefited  by  the  discoveries 
of  gold  in,  II.  628;  the  Spanish  adven- 
tarere  in,  I-  ^^(i,  fil ,  162, 637 ;  Prcstott'a 
History  of  the  Conquest  of,  11.  139; 
large  towns  in,  found  by  the  Spaniiird**, 
I.  639;  soil,  popuhition,  despotism,  and 
customs  of,  in  the  1 7th  ccnturv,  61  ; 
boundarr  heiwuen,  nnd  the  United 
States,  III.  441 ;  ittt  position  towards  the 
United  States  in  1836,  II.  167;  war 
of  the  United  States  with,  1846-47,  L 
126,  n. ;  appmhrnded  war  of  the  United 
Stales  witii.  III.  442  ;  treaty  of  Gmida- 
Inpo  Hidalgo  between  the  United 
States  and,  founded  on  erroneous  maps, 
and  impossible  to  execute,  442 ;  com- 
merce of,  with  thy  United  Stuttf;,  II.  290 ; 
republican  p^vcmment  in  the  titates  of, 
I.  70;  needed  ii  Waithington,  HI.  634; 
referred  to,  L  221 .    (See  Merimm,) 

Mfjcico,  Gulf  of.    ( See  Gttlf  of  Mejriro. ) 

Miami  Co  naif  Ohio,  1,209,  212;  its  cost 
paid  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  value 
of  propertv  in  Uhio  between  1825  and 
1829,  209.' 

MiuMt  River,  II.  149. 

Michiffan,  internal  improvements  of,  II. 
368;'  referred  to,  I.  221. 


Micrometer^  valae  of  the,  in  astronomy, 
II.  637. 

Microscope  J  marvels  diitplayed  by  the,  H. 
243,  511,  636,  637;  wonders  exhibited 
by  it  in  the  BtTUctarc  and  growth  of 
seeds,  III.  548  ;  matiufacture  of  the  ar* 
tide  in  the  United  States,  II.  70. 

Middle  nfjps,  degradfltion  of  the  people 
in,  I.  6i>7;  monkish  cbroniclera  and 
schoolmeo  of^  611 ;  fends  in,  IL  538; 
Haliam'ii  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
durin£r  the,  dted,  298,  299.  (See  Arts 
and  ftpfinemmt.) 

Middle  States  of  the  Union,  characterifttics 
of,  111.  646;  climate  of,  11.438;  interest 
of,  in  maiinfactureB,  393 ;  emigration 
from,  to  Ohio,  I,  210. 

Middldioroitffh^  Mft^snchtisotts,  attacked 
and  burned  by  the  Indians  during  King 
Philip's  War.'  I,  649»  657. 

Middlebormt4fh  Pond,  Sauaamon  mmdef^ 
ed  at,  I.  647. 

Middlesex  County^  Massaehuaetta,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Kevolntion,  I. 
S77;  Revolutionary  patriots  of,  103 ;  II. 
47.  [Ba^  MassockuseUs ;  Bunker  Hill ; 
Concord;  Lerinffton;  Revoiutionary  pa- 
triots,) Ice  traffic  of,  III.  93 ;  mann&o 
tures  of,  95,96;  emigration  firom,  to 
Ohio,  1.346;  clinracter  of  the  poptdor 
tion  of,  II.  52;  referred  to,  1.  94,  212, 
n..  351;  IL  150,340,386, 

Middlesex  Society  of  Ifusl)andmen  and 
Mtmufachfrerg,  liemarks  at  the  FeAtival 
of,  24th  S*pteml>er,  1851,  III.  88-96. 

Midnight  co»tfmiil(ttion&.  L  618. 

Midwatf,  Geurgm,  settled  by  emigrants 
from  Dorchester,  South  Carolina,  III. 
319. 

Milan  and  Berlin  Decreet  and  Orders  in 
Cofmdt,  III.  140. 

MtLKJi,  CHARt.E»,  wounded  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  L  663. 

Military  defence ,  necessity  of  maintain* 
ing,  II,  75,  162,  163,  167,  168. 

Miiitftrtf  dfspotiitm,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,'  I.  153,  426,  446,  603,  60S;  XL 
294,  662 ;  in  colonies,  4^9. 

Militart/  eMaUi&hmeniSf  to  some  extent 
necessary,  II.  75. 

Military  tjhry,  not  to  be  coveted,  I,  633 ; 
cost  of;  94.  95;  III.  215;  compared 
with  the  honors  ^ined  by  inventors  in 
the  tiirt'ful  artj»,  II.  255;  contrasted  with 
philanthropy,  200,  201, 

Military  obturations,  their  nature  chanired 
by  the  mvention  of  gunpowder,  lU. 
15. 

Military  power  in  Europe  under  the 
feudal  system,  I.  493 ;  inferior  in  die* 
nity  to  'learning,  407 ;    and  poUtic2, 
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the  masters  of  the  anticnt  world,  ITI. 
15;  and  commemol  enterprise  and 
state  policy,  all  inferior  in  power  to 
Christian  lov<?,  IS4;  milirarv  snbonJi- 
nation,  meaning  of  the  term,  t.  94;  By§~ 
tern  of  the  United  States  to  be  eiM.«0tir- 
aged,  IL  318  ;  taetirii,  Milton  on,  499  ; 
tyrannies  of  aadoni  Gniei-e,  I.  426. 

Militia f  Itnporrante  of  tlie,  a  Speech  at 
the  AnniversftTj  Dinner  of  the  Ancient 
and  HonomhJe'AnUlery  Companj,  IT* 
160-163;  services  of,  before  mid  during 
the  Reyolution,  16S/l67;  worthy  of  the 
esteem  an  4  enixturagement  of  tne  pub- 
lic, 163,  167,  168;  use  of,  in  time  of 
war,  opnai4cii  as  yncon^titntionidj  96, 

Milky  trm/,  believed  by  Sir  William 
Herschel  to  be  eoflrnical  matter  in  an 
unformed  j-tote,  II L  454. 

Mill,  Joiin  Stuabt^  bis  "Prindplea 
of  Political  Economy  "  referred  to,  III, 
470,  n. 

Miller,  James,  killed  on  the  day  of  the 
battleV  Ijcxington,  L  5&3. 

MiUer'8  mv€r,  1/651  ;  11,  146. 

Millet f  importance  of.  III.  540;  wlien 
first  cultivated  in  Eyrope  I  546- 

MiLLS,  Amos,  fouj^ht  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

Mills,  Elisha,  fouy^ht  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Lexingfton,  I.  5Bih 

MiLO  the  EUodian,  one  of  Cicero's  mis- 
ters, I.  425. 

MiLTiADES,  ditthonored  end  of,  III.  11* 

Milton y  Mas^aehu^ttfi,  the  Blue  Hiliji  of, 
n-.  116;  referred  to,  IH.  315. 

Milton,  John,  intellectual  eminencMS 
of,  III.  4B6 ;  an  honor  to  \\n  race,  I. 
434 ;  ed  united  at  Chricst's  Collcfj^e,  Cnra- 
bridge,  II.  433;  stndic^  of,  509;  descrip- 
tion of  his  yiEiit  to  Gulileo  Galilei,  at 
Florence,  cited,  III.  451  ;  his  use  of 
Latin  in  hia  "Pro  Popnlo  Angliowjo 
Defensio,"  L  30  j  hie  npjieal  for  liberty 
in  his  *'I>(^fpn=:io  Setunda'^  cited,  41 ; 
his  "  Tractiite  on  Education  *'  referred 
to  and  cited,  n.34B,  499;  a  great  mas* 
ter  of  the  mnsie  of  his  native  toniine, 
L30;  hispoetn.29;  11215,216,217, 

218,  219,  220.  222»  2^3,  224,  509;  III, 
500;  ''Paradifle  Lost,"  f>Hce  in  hand 
received  for  it,  I.  26;  citations  from 
"Paradise  Lost/'  I.  618  ;  II,  216,218, 

219,  220,  237,  514,  518,  673;  111.  61, 
639 ;  deiieription  of  tlie  creation  of  anU 
mals  in  '^Pamdise  Lo«t"  cited,  L  615, 
616;  and  of  morning,  in,  147;  "Fam- 
dise  Lost**  referred  to,  SIO;  his  aatro- 
nomical  imagery,  11.217,  21 8  j  influ- 
ence of  the  liystem  of  Ptolemv  upon  the 
muse  of,  219;   supposed  eilect  of  the 
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discoveries  of  modem  ostronomera^^ 
La  Place,  Newton,  and  the  Bei^eheln— 
on  the  ma^is  of,  218,  219;  *' Paradise 
Lost"  compared  with  the  **l>ivina 
Commedift  "  of  Dnnte,  222 ;  '*  Paradise 
Loit "  ntit  mivde  a  vehicle  for  n?ven(riag 
liJB  own  wrongB,  222 ;  wilt  his  "  Pnra- 
dise  Lost  "  ever  be  excelled  ?  223,  224; 
his  "  Paradise  Hegained  "  docs  not  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  counterpart  to  the 
"f*ru^drse  Lost,"  223,224;  *'Pamdi*e 
Regained "  cited,  I.  5^2  ;  *'  Pamdi*o 
Regained  "  referred  to.  III.  297 ;  '^Farft- 
dise  Refrain ed  "  the  subject  of,  the  only 
remaining  theme  of  ik  great  Christian 
epic,  IL  224  ;  his  '*  Lycidaa  "  cited,  L 
235;  IL  433;  his  superb  flattery  of 
CTOmwell,  L  242  ;  111.  394  ;  bis' old 
ace,  his  poverty,  his  jiorrows,  and  hia 
bundjiesa,  I*  26  ;  IL  222  ;  advantages 
of  the  pern  "Mil  of,  323  j  enthusiasm  ol 
the  scholar  for,  I,  65  ;  a  favqrite  with 
J,  Q.  Adam^,  II .  589  ;  his  works  in 
Amcrit^,  429,  463. 

Minnrttt  effcctg  of  the  sight  of  one,  upon 
the  traveller,  II.  672  ;  the  Muezzin's 
call  to  prayer  from  the,  672. 

Mind,  the  tnan  himself,  I.  317,  374 ;  the 
different  niftnire>itarion(«  of,  II.  459 ; 
mysterious  properties  of,  III.  507,  508; 
the  blessing  of  a  sound,  IL  498 ;  ema- 
nations of,  preierred  by  writing,  241 ; 
the  intelligent  ohsenrer  of  the  works  of 
God,  111.  518,  519;  superior  in  dignity 
to  all  the  wonders  of  nature,  462,  519; 
the  master  of  nature,  L310;  capacities 
of.  IL  506 ;  improvement  of,  in  eter- 
nity, 507  ;  the  kingdom  of,  greater  than 
the  glory  of  monarchs,  377  ;  empire  of, 
the  only  durable  one,  418;  lawi>  of  the 
mwth  of,  211,  432;  different e  of  the 
development  of.  in  a  barbarous  and  in  a 
civilised  slate,  212  ;  abac  rice  of  spirit- 
ual ilkimination  in,  220,  221  ;  what  is 
meant  by  the  improvement  of?  224, 
225  ;  a  continued  prngresij  in  ttio  inteU 
leetoal  world  eonsistetit  with  the  laws 
of,  223  ;  the  en  It  u  re  of,  compared  with 
the  enltnre  of  tbe  earth,  221^228 ;  im- 
provement of  J  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  eduction,  273-280,  497,  603,  SOS- 
SIS;  faculties  of,  modified,  strength-* 
encd,  and  perfected  by  discipline,  505- 
513 ;  cultivation  and  irapravement  of, 
a  duty,  I.  309,  316,  317;  ennobling 
motives  to  the  cultivarion  of,  IL  517, 
©52 ;  the  final  object  of  Bcience  to  ex- 
pand and  elevate,  426  ;  effect  of  the 
free  cultivation  of,  on  political  strength^ 
416;  the  pyramid.^  considered  in  eon 
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nection  with,  417  ;  proper  mflnonce  of 
the  improvement  of,  on  practical  Chris- 
tiAiiitj,  514-518;  nublcst  use  of,  the 
improvement  of  ihe  moral  conrtition^  I. 
313;  Cicero  on  the  improvement  of, 
II.  500  ;  the  Avintcr  season  favorable  to 
the  culture  of,  311 ;  acting  tliroug-h  the 
niechunic  iiri>4,  the  vital  priticiplc  of 
modem  civiliwd  «!Oiiety,  248  ,  connec- 
tion of,  with  niiittcr^  239-241  ;  and 
hody;  the  mystcrioias  union  of,  and  tlio 
effects  of  tlicir  combined  ftjt;;cncy,  L  296- 
300.  573,  374, 

Mind^  Education  the  Nurture  of  the,  He- 
marks  at  the  County  Cotiventiou  of  the 
Friend rt  of  Educiition,  1 6th  August, 
1838,  IT.  273-280. 

**  Mi  fid  amonrf  tlir.  Spintlles."  ( Soe  L/ncdl 
Oferimj.) 

Mwdeti,  victory  of,  I*  396  ;  GenernJ  La- 
fayettc'a  father  slain  at  the  battle  of, 
459,  464, 

Minerfd  and  V'^tnble  Goid,  Kemftrkfl  at 
the  Public  Dinner  of  the  United  States 
Ajn^eiiltiinil  Socictv,  4tlj  October,  1855, 
m.  382-389. 

Mineral  suifsfftncfui  in  j^iicral  n^c  and 
consumption,  I.  274. 

Mineralofftf,  importance  of  the  etndy  of, 
1307;  'IL  209;  value  of  the  knowl- 
edge of,  to  the  fanner,  III,  542,  543 ; 
importance  of  a  gmxi  illustrative  eabi- 
act  of,  II.  544,  .')45,  546  ;  studies  in,  at 
Edinburph,  413 ;  pro^es^  of,  545 ;  fur- 
ther discoveries  in,  antit^ipated,  I. 
617;  of  MassacbuMctts,  616;  II.  454, 
457. 

Afineriw,  temple  of,  I.  37, 

Mininfj,  in  the  middle  ap?s,  I.  248 ;  the 
Amerinm  Indians  ignonmt  of,  IL  279  ; 
in  the  United  States,  69, 72;  obligations 
of,  to  inacbiiu"rv%  248 ;  adjuncts  of,  L 
296 ;  connection  of  gecdogv  with,  H. 
548  ;   referred  to.  111/  500.  ' 

Mi>'OTfaniny,lIL326. 

MiNOT,  Jiid^re  Geohgb  Richarhs,  a 
founder  of  the  MiiL«isachu!*ett3  Historical 
Socictj',  II.  103  ;  his  interestinji:  Con- 
tinuntion  of  the  History  of  Maj?i»achu- 
BCtts  Buy  cited,  L  53f? ;  IL  1 10;  IIL 
489  ;  bis  History  of  Shays 'b  Insurrec- 
tion, 110. 

Mituii's  Ijfidfje^  dcatmction  of  the  Light- 
hou!^e  at,  17tb  April,  1851,  III.  400. 

Minstrelx  of  the  Border,  II,  377, 

Afiut,  in  New  En^Hand,  in  1652,  IL  123- 
129. 

Minute  men,  of  Middlesex  county,  Masea- 
cbu8etts,  well  named,  IL  47. 

MiraeleSf  absurdity  of  Hume's  argument 
against,  HI.  564;  the  phenomena  of 


Tegetation,aR  annually  recmring  ratrft> 
cle,  564-566. 

MificJiief-makerf  dangorons  chanicter  of  a, 
I.  290. 

Miser,  bia  plea  far  (rold,  IH,  367. 

Mi^tawum^  the  English  settle  at,  I.  SSS. 

Mis/juakuikSf  or  Fox  tribe  of  Indiana, 
IL  258. 

MiMsioH  tchook^  in  India,  III.  93. 

Misaiongriea  to  Greece,  frora  Amerkm, 
11.403. 

Mimans  to  the  heathen,  their  success,  L 
435,  436,  441  ;  American,  in  Afiica, 
433,  435;  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
436;  domestic  American,  not  to  be 
neglected,  348-350  ;  foreign,  Amerkain 
prosecution  of,  348,  349. 

Mississfippi^  the  Father  of  the  waters  of 
the  West,  111.486  ;  unknown  to  the  early 
settler?  of  New  Entjhn>d,  491 ;  descend- 
ed by  Father  Marquette,  in  1673, 
488;  by  La  Salle,  in  1682, 488 ;  French 
colonies  at  the  mouth  of,  before  1 748, 
L  584  ;  in  1757,  IIL  490;  emigration 
beyond,  II.  464  ;  i^teAni  nayigation  of, 
L  278 ;  gradual  enlargement  of,  com- 
pared to  the  growth  of  the  United 
States,  HI.  490  ;  referred  to,  I*  39,  70 
205,384;  U.  144,  149,  226,259,261. 
369 ;  ni.  643. 

Misisijisippi,  Valley  of  the,  the  fairest  and 
richest  tn  tlie  world,  IL  369  ;  design  of 
Providence  that  it  should  be  peopled, 
L  127, 

Alissouri  River ^  the  great  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi,  III.  487  ;  with  iti  trihii- 
taries,  one  of  the  moat  extensive  imt- 
ural  systeme  of  internal  communica- 
tion in  the  world,  487 ;  gnulual  enlarge- 
ment of,  compared  to  the  growth  of  die 
American  States,  21 ;  referred  to,  I. 
39 ;   IL  150,  226.  259,  261,  369. 

Miitmurif  Valley  of  the,  the  rapid  increafle 
in  the  population  of,  L  38. 

Missouri  f  State  of,  slavery  debate  on  tb« 
admission  of,  IL  582.  583 ;  who  con- 
stitute the  people  of.'  III.  347. 

Mtssolortijhi,  membere  of  the  family  of 
Bozzaris  at,  II.  402. 

Mixttck  River,  1. 225.    ( See  Mystic  RiverA 

Mist  irk  ViUagtf  Hutchinson's  account  of, 
IL  135. 

Mitchell,  Maria,  her  contribntzoiu  to 
astronomy,  II.  638. 

Mitchell,  NAttt^if,  hU  Hlaiory  of 
Bridj^'c  writer,  11.  139. 

MrrtHBL,  o«  M.,  his  contribnUotis  no 
science,  HI.  456, 

Mitylme,  U.  404, 

Ifo/),  power  of  a,  transient,  I.  114  ;  Ed- 
ward Everett  present  at  one  in  London, 
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m  1819,  115;  wmrlik©  enteqjriae,  atjd 

rapid  raoTemcnts  of,  116;  tjerrorsofflin 

cm-ugcd,   115,   116;   a   smndLng   armj 

often  »  disciplined,  US. 
Moctia,  Arabm,  IL  406,  410,  411,  412, 
Mctd&m  lanfiiitujitt,  as  taught  at  Harvard 

University,  II.  500,  501,  507. 
MoHAMAiED,   Ali,  kiB   interview   with 

Joliii  Lowell,  Jr.»  on  the  Nile,  H.  40& ; 

his    inquiries    relative  to  the   United 

Suites,  406. 
Mofmmm^dan  mta,  plea  on  whicb  tbey 

j  U.ST  ill  t.il  their  eonqiMsts,  HI.  20  L 
Misluuinm-hns^  tenurc  of  lflH<l  introduoefl 

intij  Hintlostan  by,  a  groat  evil,  II.  18& ; 

in  Afriai,  llL  181. 
Mohitwk  Ifidlans^  refuse  fo  bo  alltea  in 

Kttt^'  Fliilip'^  War,  I.  647,  658  ;  swear 

enmity  to  King  Pliilip,  658 ;  their  cur- 

**  Mohawk  hdmris'*  ^TT^w  M2  chests  of 
tea  in  the  water  of  Boston  H»y*bor,  111. 
333. 

Mohawk  Rivefj  Washington  on  the^  In 
l7S4,n.l53;  trade  of,  in  1835, 147;  re- 
ferred to,  151,  403  J   in,  643. 

Mok&jfin  India fii,  refuse  to  \x  allies  in 
Kiri^  Philip's  War,  I.  647  ;  fight  iignuii?t 
King  i*liilip  under  Major  Treat,  655. 
(See  MtikhdxmeettK) 

MoLiJsBE,  Jean  Baptistb  Po^ciblin, 
cited,  III.  6S8j  a  favorito  with  J.  Q. 
Adams,  H,  589. 

MoLLiEN,  Count,  French  Minifltep  of 
Finance,  Naijoleon':*  deference  to»  IIL 
las. 

MoUmks,  speeiiktions  <;»,  IL  32, 

Monardii  hereditary,  general  opinion  of 
the  occeasity  of,  L  1 67  ;  tiui  theory 
discarded  by  tlie  framcrs  of  tho  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Suitca,  167  ;  how 
the  Greeks  nndcrstood  the  wofd,  153. 

M&narcMrtf  a!)sotute,  of  the  nort!»  and 
cast  of  Enpope,  protect  life  and  proper- 
ty, 602 ;  of  Asia,  dijsregard  life,  ngnt», 
and  property,  60a. 

Monarcfiff,  monnnients  to,  II.  468. 

JtfbnarcA^,  fuvorabb  tO  wari,  1*  123- 
127; 

Monaslk  or^rs,  at  the  coRimencenientof 
the  Reformation,  L  604. 

Mmmv^HtfT,  a  mens,  a  worthless  diarvc- 
ttT,tt  a2L 

Mo  ^fi:, General  Geoboe  ties  tores  Charles 
U,  witliont  conditions,  I^  243. 

Monhigk  c^rofiiderji  of  the  middle  ag^, 
I.  Gil. 

Jfwwixf,  Greek,  of  tlie  middle  ages,  by 
their  copies  of  ancient  sutbors,  pre- 
icrved  aad  transmitted  thorn ^  L  428, 

Monmoi^j  New  Jersey,  Lafayette  ap- 


pointed at,  to  lead  the  adroi^ce  of  the  ar- 
my in  place  of  Lee,  I*  473 ;  eommaod 
ofj  ftubsei^uentl^  asaumctl  by  Lee,  473 ; 
bravery  and  »kill  of  Lafayette  at,  473 ; 
battle  of,  UL  500  ;  1^'b  retiTcal  frotn, 
II.  271. 

Morwngahela  River,  eitiigranta  to,  in  1752, 
L  585,  58S  ;  referred  to,  591  \  11.  270; 
m.  643. 

Monopoly  t  exclusion,  faror,the  great  pris- 
ciple  oi  aU  govern meotB  ^ve  those  of 
the  United  States,  L  119. 

Monroe,  Jamks,  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  at  the  retjuest  of  Congress  iiw 
vitcs  Lafayette  to  vi.^it  the  United  States 
in  1824,  l!  611  ;  exhorted  hy  General 
Jackson  to  **  destroy  the  monster,  par- 
ty,'' IL  591  ■  appoints  J.  Q.  Adams 
Secretary  of  State,  576  ;  character  of 
his  a4minij*tTOtion,  577,  57**;  his  re- 
electkm  in  1821,  577;  J.  Q.  Adams's 
BisconrSG  on,  138;  Secretary  of  StafcO 
of  the  United  Stetes,  576, 

Mant  Blmc.  Ul.  581. 

MowTAGu,  Lady  Mart  Wortlbt,  in- 
troduces inocnlation  for  smallpox  inio 
Europe,  L  583. 

Montcalm,  General,  his  prediction  of 
the  fate  of  the  French  coloniciB  in  North 
America^  III.  17, 

Montesquieu,  Ms  opinion  of  the  eonse* 
(juences  to  civUiEation  of  the  increase  of 
standing  annies^  I.  116^  n. 

MoNtOAiLcAnn,  TAbh^  de,  bis  *'Hie- 
toire  de  Franco  "  cited,  I.  459. 

Mqstoomery,  Major-Geneml  Rich* 
AltJJ,  a  veteran  in  the  French  War,  and 
in  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  L  392 ; 
killed  at  Queliec,  1775,  397. 

Munlhltf  Attthoirm,  letters  of  Joliu  Lowell 
published  in,  II.  419;  Rev.  Joseph  S* 
Buckminster'fi  e^ntribntiona  to,  IL 
138, 

Mofdhif  division  of  the  year  into,  ni, 
437, 

Moatrefd,  Jflassachusctts  men  at  the  sur- 
render of,  in  1760,  I.  555. 

Momumnt,  Bunker  Hill,  a  Speedi  in 
Faneull  Hall,  Boston,  giith  May,  1833, 
L  354-^365, 

Momiment  to  Harvard ,  an  Address,  26th 
Sept,,  1828,  L  173-189. 

Mommetttal  hoiKfTj  perishing:  natnjie  of» 
IL  3&4. 

MonnmmfSt  their  uses,  UI,  619. 

MoODT,  Fa0L,  an  instance  of  a  self- 
taught  man,  I.  322  ;  bis  improvemetiia 
in  macbiuery  for  the  cotton  manufuc* 
tntc,  U,  390,  391  ;  applies  the  power 
lootn  to  the  weaving  of  cotton,  i  313, 
n,;  vaJue  of  tm  labors  to  the  maaa 
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factaring  interests  of  WuUJiam  and 
Lowell.  322,  323. 

Moort^  permanent  laws  which  regulate 
tliu,  II.  432,  433;  eclipse  of,  on  tKo 
27tli  of  Aujjrust,  413  b.  c,  UL  438. 

Moorst  the  hiJitof  them  in  Spain,  defeated 
by  Fcniinantl  and  laalwlhi^  I,  157. 

Moralj  charucttT,  oonsidcrotl  in  connection 
with  university  educiition,  IL  5l.'J-318  ; 
tlie  foninition  of,  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  education »  497  ;  ednoatioHj  im- 
portance of,  512-518;  effects  of  rail- 
road eomnianicaiion,  LLt.  86 ;  exist' 
ence,  the  l>eauty  and  plory  of  man,  I. 
358 ;  greatness,  love  oif  as  aaxiliary  to 
education,  11,517;  heroirim.  vvantof  in 
the  prtsent  age,  514  ;  principle,  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  hranclies  of 
Bcifiicc  and  art,  I.  30i)-a02,  303;  re- 
form, how  to  be  conducted^  376 ;  sen- 
timentja^  to  he  carefully  cbenshed,  IlL 
119;  virtue,  the  only  hasis  of  frae 
greatriessi  U.  686;  and  Ethieiil  Sci- 
ence, 138, 

Moral  phihsophif,  study  of,  II.  500,  .^10, 
511  ;  not  tan^ht  in  American  puhlic 
schooltf  about  1 800,  IlL  74 ;  proficiency 
of  the  pupils  of  tho  Cambrid^^e  Higli 
School  in,  at  the  Exhibition  7th  of 
Aag.,  1852,  HI,  123;  m  tftUKht  at 
Harrard  Univcri*ity,  IL  500;  difficulties 
of,  673;  a  progressive  science,  L  617, 
619,  620;  German  works  on,  H.  549. 

Jfom/iVy,  essential  to  a  state  of  civilised 
aociety,  I.  3tH  ;  close  connection  of, 
with  mental  powers,  313 ;  essential  to 
true  greatness,  521 ;  of  the  Gospel,  11. 
415, 

Mf/rnJs,  children  to  be  mrefiilly  erlucated 
in  the  principks  of^  IL  357  ;  education 
favorable  to,  I.  627-633  ;  mtluenco  of 
a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  on, 
627-633  ;  obligations  of,  to  commerce, 
II.  307,  31 1 ,  312  ;  inseparable  from  re- 
ligioQ,  I,  631  ;  not  elevated  liy  monu- 
ments of  human  grandeur,  il.  415; 
olfocts  of  improper  reuding  on,  505; 
infloence  of  physicians  on  the  cwuse  of, 
528. 

Moravia,  Lafayette  a  prisoner  in,  L  499, 
502. 

Mortii'f'fm  Brethren  at  Gnadehiittcn,  in 
Ohio,  U.  118, 

MORLANII,     GeOBOE,    bis    pEUDtlllgS    of 

animals,  III.  567, 
Momittff,  described  as  it  graduolly  breaks 

nj3on  the  earth,  HI.  457,  458 ;  Daniel 

Webster's  descrintion  of,  402. 
MoxFETU,  Lor<i,  favorable  imprcKi^ion  of, 

prodaccd   bv   his   visit  to  the  United 

Statea,  in  1843,  IL  473. 


MoHRiB,  Captain,  wounded  at  Brad* 
dock's  Defeat,  I.  598. 

MiiiRRiH,  Judge,  his  oration  on  the  set- 
tlement of  Springfield,  Massachiwett^j 
IL  154,  159. 

Morrison,  Mr.,  of  Kentucky,  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
West,  L  205. 

MoiiBE,  Samuel  F.  B.,  and  the  elec- 
tric telegmpb,  II.  619;  lU.  415,  456. 
(See  Eh^tro-magndic  ieitrjmph.] 

Mortality  of  the  human  race,  L  S2l>. 

Morton,  Nathaniel,  his  Memorial 
{edited  by  Judge  Davis),  L  660;   II, 

no. 

Morton,  W.  T,  G..  and  the  (in«e«ihetic 
pTOperties  of  ether,  II.  530. 

Mosctiw,  and  the  hoiTors  of  its  inrogion, 
IIL  6.14 ;  destruction  of,  by  the  Rus- 
sians, I.  5D9  ;  gorgcouii  cnthedralfl  of, 
II L  586  ;  railroad  from,  to  St.  Petera* 
hnry^,  IL  371,  n, 

MosELET,  Captain,  commajids  a  pri- 
vateer in  the  West  Indies,  I.  653,  667 ; 
his  character,  650  ;  engaged  in  King 
Philip's  War,  653,  654,  655 ;  hifl  men 
killed  at  Bloody  Brook,  670. 

MosELET  family,  111.  326. 

Mother  i3rooi%  MassachoAOtts,  well 
natned,  U.  183, 184 ;  Indian  caoooi  on, 
111.317. 

Mothers  of  Plymouth  and  Massaohaiiette, 
their  memory  to  bo  regarded  with  Yen 
emtion  and  gratitude,  II.  325. 

Motives,  importance  of  elevated,  IL  513; 
to  menial  culture,  517. 

MoTLEV,  J.  LoTHROP,  a  mcmljcr  of  a 
committee  of  the  Ma^isachiisettH  Legis- 
lature on  aid  to  the  Colleges,  II.  605 ; 
his  **  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Ke  pub  lie,"  III.  425. 

Mount  Athos,  in  1818,  IlL  626. 

Mount  Ilolt/oke,  its  coming  fortunes  of  the 
region  near  it,  IIL  155,  156, 

Mount  jf/o/xr,  King  Philip  defeated  and 
killed  at,  L  658  ;  beauty  of  the  »cenery 
of.  661. 

Mount  MesM)qis,  1 1.  403, 

*^  Mount  of  Pidy,*'  wortlirof  commendap 
tion.  III.  589. 

Mtmnt  *Sinai,  Dr.  Robinson's  He^earchr 
cs  in,  IL  422 ;  referred  to,  III.  586. 

Mouttt  Imiori,  so  Tiained  by  Cdptaiii 
Lawrence  Washington,  in  honor  of  Ad- 
miral Vernon,  L  578;  inherited  by 
George  Washington,  1753,  .586;  pla*.^ 
where  the  first  suggestion  towards  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  waa 
made,  by  W^ushinjiton  hira^lf,  111.  58; 
the  sanctuary  of  American  patriotism, 
644 ;   the   loat  r^ting-plaec  of  Wash 
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ingtori,  L  13T ;  III.  632,  635,  641  i 
Lnfuyette  vi«;ited,  in  1824,  L  44, 

Mount  Venioti  Association,  Ladies'^  pra- 
sETit  Mr.  Yntic^y,  of  Alabamn,  witJi  the 
ipj-jilasB,  fttid."  Edward  Everett  with 
tfio  cane  of  Washingtoti,  at  liichmond, 
Virjrmm,  2ad  of  Fcbnituy,  1858,  IIL 
620  ;  account  of*  from  the  Ktchroottd 
Inquirer,  620  ■  thoir  great  cause,  fervid 
t*nergy»  atid  noble  enthusiMm,  €21. 

Mi^unt  Washington ,  sublimity  of,  DX 
24a  ;  mom  i  rig  at,  245- 

Motintmns,  tlie  secret  ^prLnga  of,,  I.  122; 
often  the  boundary  of  languages,  Hier- 
atursj  lnstimtion»,  &nd  eluurocter,  L  U, 

Mowing  machinf^  the  Americ*ll,  HI. 
a5l ;  mainly  eontrihuted  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  AnjoriaiTi  depart  meat  of 
the  ^peat  London  Kxhibition  bi  1851, 
651.     { See  Pickawai^ ,  coutitif  of. ) 

Mticata-m  i^'kakaeko.  ( See  l^adt  Hawk. ) 

MuDOB,  James,  killed  at  Bloody  Broofe^ 
L670. 

Murt^mt  effect  of  the  call  of  the,  wpou 
the  traveller,  II.  672. 

Mfihhekaneew,  or  Mohegan,  Lidittus,  Jon- 
athan Edwards's  Otiservationfl  on  their 
language,  IL  117,  US, 

MuLLiKEs,  Nathaaukc,  of  Capt.  Par- 
ker's company  of  Lexington,  L  561. 

Mtdiipiioiiioiij  unpoTtvLueet  of  the  rale  of, 
n.  601. 

MCNFOKB,  Col.  George  W*,  Secretaiy 
of  State  of  Virginia,  prt'^nt  at  tlio  pre- 
gentation  of  the  Cane  of  Wai^hlngton  to 
Edward  Everett,  IIL  620. 

Municipal  orgnni^ttiotty  a  conservator  of 
repnbiicamsm,  1L493;  cotntneneed  at 
Dorehester,  one  of  the  chief  poun^ii  of 
Kew  England '$  pro^^pentTr  IIL  315; 
monicipHl  gystem  in  New  ^ngtand^  etc., 
TBdac  of,  297,  298. 

MuXHOE,  Asa,  of  Capt.  Parker's  com- 
pany of  Lexin^on,  I.  561, 

MuJfHOE,  EBEKBJiEgR,  wouudcd  at  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  I.  553,  561. 

McN^EQB,  EneK£2i^K,  Jr.,  wounded  at 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  I.  554,  561, 
56a. 

MuNROE,  Edmund,  one  of  Rogem'a 
liangerfl,  in  175S,  I.  540-  of  Capt. 
Parker's  company  of  T^esLington,  561 ; 
killed  at  the  Baltic  of  Monmouth,  177@, 
540. 

MuN'ROE,  George,  of  Capt.  Parker's 
company  of  I^xkijt^ton,  I.  561. 

Munkoe',  Isaac,  Jr.,  killed  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  L  561. 

MuNEOEj  JsDEDiA^,  ts  woundcd  ftt  the 


Battle  of  Lexington,  immediately  pu^ 
sues  the  enemy,  and  is  killed  on  tbo 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  L  552,  553, 
561,  562,  563. 

M  UN  ROE,  JoH3T,  of  Capt.  Paiker'u  com- 
pany of  Lexington,  L  661. 

MtJNitOE,  John,  Jr.,  of  Capt.  Parker*! 
company  of  Lexington,  I.  &&L 

MifKEOK,  FatLKMOK,  of  Capt.  Ptarker'i 
company  of  Lexington,  1.  561 . 

MuN^ROE,  Robert,  ilu  ensign  at  the  oip^ 
tnroof  LoQiBbourg  in  1 758,  L  540,  554 ; 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  1776, 
554,  562. 

Mu]*ROE,  TiMOTiiT,  woanded  the  day 
of  the  Ijftttlc  of  Ijoxington,  L  563. 

MtiHEOE.  Col.  William,  eommaadfl  a 
guard  of  eight  men  at  the  Rev.  Joqab 
Clark*B,  leth  April,  1775,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hanoock,  I,  86,  H%  562 ;  of  Captnio 
Parker's  company  of  Lexington,  562. 

MuNROE,  William,  Jr.,  of  Capt  Par- 
ker's company  of  Lexington,  1775, 
present  at  Edward  Everett's  Qration, 
1&35,  I.  562. 

MtrncKisoK,  Sir  RotJBtsiCK  Impby,  Re- 
marks of,  at  the  AnniveraaiT  dinner  of 
the  Geologicjil  Society  of  London,  II^ 
454 ;  geological  researches  of,  435 ;  in- 
vestigationa  of,  into  the  omithichniles 
of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Connocd* 
cut  River,  457,  458. 

Murray,  Liitolet,  hij  grammar,  HL 
356. 

Mitscks  of  the  hand,  cson^triiflion  of  the> 
a  proof  that  man  wan  designed  for 
physical  labor,  I.  283,  292. 

MUEeams  of  medals,  coinn,  gems,  Atna* 
lets^  and  vases,  at  Florence," IIL  450. 

Music,  charms  of,  L  416;  IL  509,  517  j 
III.  503 ;  an  enr  for,  to  be  cultivated, 
II.  499 ;  advancement  in,  to  be  antici- 
pated, 220. 

Mm$ulman  p&wtr$,  their  contests  with 
Cbrisdan  powers,  III.  53. 

Muz/.r^  Amos,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  L  554,  562. 

Muzzy,  Isaac,  killed  on  the  day  of  th© 
battle  of  Lexingtou,  I.  562. 

AfHcme,  II.  402. 

Mustic  Eiver^  explored  bj  Governor 
Winthrop,  L  215  ;  souroc  of,  HI,  277  j 
battle  of  the,  323;  referred  to,  L  171, 
173,  225,  230;  H,  134,  135;  liL  317. 
(See  Mistk  liipef*) 

jiW/ctsm,  the  d&ngerff  of,  U.  514. 

M^^icSf  of  the  16tG  and  17  th  centunfB, 

L6n. 

Ms^holag^  of  Gre&x,  H.  401. 
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A^anf,  Mr.  Fredorio  Tador'n  giunden  tu, 

III,  91  ■  referred  to,  317. 
NaiU,  Lord  Chatham's  prohibition  of  the 
manufiicturo  of,  in  Araorica,  II,  M ; 
first  ancuipt  to  raanufactiirej,  in  New 
England,  84  ;  uiftnufrtciure  of,  in  the 
United  States  in  1830»  84  j  at  Boston, 
144;  at  Pittsbur^%  144. 
NantaakesL,surnva\  of  tbe  Dorrhcater  omi- 

erants  at,  IlL  310;  refemhl  to,  317. 
]^nte9t  ReTOcation  of  the  Edict  of,  how 
obtained,  and  the  san^oinaiv  cotue- 
qucacea  of  it,  I.  485 ;  effect  of  tlio  Revo- 
cation npon  the  peopling  of  the  United 
States,  111.  207. 
Nantitcket,  Mtutsachusett?,  a  piratical  T«a- 
90l  in,  1722.  II.  44;  whale  fishery  at, 
295,  296 ;  rcforrod  to,  I.  617. 
Naples,  orusade  against  iu  constitution, 
L  laS;  mcndit'ity  in,  III.  579 ;  news- 
papers in,  in  1835,  I.  60 J  ;  objects  of 
iniLircst  in  th*5  vicinity  of,  IL  4O0  ;  obll- 
gation8  of,  to  rommerce,  3U5  i  steaiO' 
packets  to,  in  1839,  371. 
Napoleon  I.,  Emperor  of  France,  the 
child  of  the  Frencfi  Revohition,  I.  126  ; 
Im  empire  founded  on  the  excesses  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  517  ;  the  hero  of 
AKole  and  Lodi,  III.  617  ;  defeati  the 
Austrian^  in  the  cumpnign  of  1 797,  I. 
606  ;  at  Marengo,  IIL395;  obtains  the 
liberation  of  Lafayette,  I*  506 ;  bis  fn- 
vors  accepted  by  the  French  nobility 
gene  ml  ly,  hntrefnscd  by  Lafivyetto,  5l>7, 
613,  Miil  by  the  young  Count  de  Vao- 
drenil,  507  ;  hh  exelnmfttion  respecting 
Lafoyotte'g  pertlnacians  refusal  of  his 
favors,  507 ;  hU  conankbip  for  life  op> 
posed  by  Lufnyette,  507,  514,  520 ;  hU 
Dew  nobility,  493 ;  hiti  embargo  sy.stoni, 
n,  594;  meditateB  on  liis  mighty  career 
of  conquest,  IlL  582;  his  immense  ar- 
my, 642 ;  the  French  in  his  nrmieB,  L 
392  ;  hb  treatment  of  Prussia,  II.  338  ; 
hia  able  gcneraU,  L  658 ;  his  raighty 
contests,  386;  hiii  eonqueats,  51,  76, 
434 ;  pronounces  the  Engbsb  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  III.  470 ;  his  comment 
on  popular  education,  110;  his  eulogy 
of  Washington  in  the  order*  of  the  day, 
633 ;  orders  public  mourning  and  a  sol- 
emn funeral  service  in  lionor  of  Wash- 
ingtoft,  633,  634  ;  hh  invasion  of  Rtis- 
gia,  L  616,  6i  7 ;  his  overthrow,  11. 338  ; 
causes  of  tbe  rain  of  his  empire,  L  509  ; 
tngnititnde  of  his  flatterers  in  tbe  day 
of  adversity,  510 ;  his  desperate  scJieme 
after  liis  defeat  at  WattrUnp,  509;  in  hia 
fell  ho  drags  down  with  him  the  honor 


aad  Btrcngth  of  Frwtce,  514 ;  m.  6S4; 
hm  abdication  nr^jred  by  Lafayette,  L 
510,  520;  carries  Frederic  the  Great's 
watch  from  Potsdam  to  St.  Uelenn,  II. 
251  ;  his  capacity  for  tabor,  L  285  ;  the 
miseries  produced  by  bis  ambition,  IL 
661  ;  hia  character  contrasted  with  that 
of  Lafayette,  1.  508 ;  lacked  an  essen- 
tial element  of  greatnej^s,  521  ;  evil  in- 
fluence of  his  example,  IL  271  ;  hia 
military  genius,  I.  478;  hi*  military 
talent  contrasted  by  a  late  French  writer 
with  that  of  Washington,  III.  616  ;  un- 
wise in  not  following  the  patiiotic  ex- 
Qjnplo  of  Washington,  654.  {See  Mql^ 
LiEK,  Count.) 

Afl/Hj/i  di  Iwmania,  11.  402. 

Narra^mtet  countrtf,  csonfliet  with  the  In- 
dians in,  in  1675,  I.  658. 

Narraganset  Indians,  a  powerfii]  tribe,  L 
643  { the  mode  of  life  of,  640 ;  location 
of,  IL  114;  treaty  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies with»  in  1645,  125 ;  number  of,  in 
King  Philip's  War,  1675,  l.  646,  648; 
expedition  against,  nnder  (xovemor 
Wiiislow  in  1675,  657;  their  power 
broken  at  the  battle  of  Pctaquamscott, 
657  ;  Roger  Williams's  "  Key*'  exhib- 
its the  dialect  of,  II.  117. 

Nfirrows,  the,  Verazzano  enters  iij  1524» 
III.  422 ;  Hudson  po^es  through^  in 
1 609,  423. 

AW*7>y,  battle  of,  I.  636. 

Nwdkim^  or  Lancaster,  Maasachtuietts,  IL 
llfi;  IIL  317. 

NagAm'He^  Tennessee,  Speech  delivered 
at  a  public  dinner  to  Edward  Everett 
at,  2d  of  Juno,  1829,  L  190-197;  ho6- 
pitality  of,  190,  196, 197  ;  rapid  growth 
of,  in  twenty  years,  193;  future  pro§- 
Berity  of,  197. 

Natioiml  cfiara^^eTf  diversilied  by  natural 
botmdories,  L  11.  (See  Character,  No' 
ti&nal.) 

Naiional  Convention  of  France,  decrees 
the  death  of  the  king  and  queen,  L  510; 
apoBta«y  of  some  of  its  members,  510, 

*' National  Ephemeris,"  an  Americjui  sci- 
entific journal,  III.  430, 

Nfitionaf  Guardu  of  Paris,  organized  by 
Lafayette,  I.  488-492  ;  commended  by 
Lotayette.  1789-91,488;  Lafayette  de- 
termined not  to  accept  the  formal  com- 
mand of,  throughout  France,  492  ;  rep- 
resented at  the  promulgation  of  the 
French  Constitution  of  1790,  494  ;  La- 
fayette resigus  his  comimind  of,  in  Oe^ 
to'hcr,  1791,  496;  re-created  by  Lnfaj- 
etie  in  1830.  518  ;  the  genu  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Napoleon,  518  ;  Lafayette  i^ 
sig^QA  the  command  of,  in  1830,  516. 
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Naiiofial  Oiaarvatonfj  ftt  Wa§hiiigton, 
Otigin  of  tbe,  HE.  429  ;  hoaomble  poai* 
twn  o(,  429, 

"  National  Portrait  Galkrv"  memoir  of 
J.  Q.  Adftinfl  m,  by  C&ark«  W,  Up- 
ham,  U.  555. 

N^atiojid  pr^periiif  and  gi^fltneas,  floumh 
only  on  the  soil  of  justice  iind  trutlu  II. 
491  ;  Qnd  {idncation,  insepfkOkble^  624j 
627,  629. 

Natimal  Rood,  westward,  from  Cujaber* 
land*  Mary  bind.  Importance  of,  oom- 
mencinlly  and  pQlirically,  1.^203;  lib- 
emi  £ontribntioti  to  iU  L-on»tnictida 
and  repair  by  the  Siate  of  Ma^sachU' 
setts,  20a  ;  proposed  extension  of,  S02 1 
(?ntera  Ohio,  208. 

Nationality f  a  bond  of  strength,  U.  468 ; 
a  liberal  Aud  great,  the  piu-ent  of  great 
thonghta,  L  2B~. 

Natiofi$t  ^e  condition  of  the  huBbiindiuon 
4in  e%poni?nc  of  the  oharacter  of,  II. 
1  &5p  1 36 ;  a  n^et^Aory  prngfL^^stoii  of, 
from  youth  to  decline,  an  lini^onai 
diimeru,  432 ;  the  true  ^lory  of,  629  ; 
pnogresB  of^  not  entirely  depc^ndent  on 
man's  agency,  I.  218,  219* 

NntimiMj  law  of.    (See  Diw  of  nations, ) 

Natura  Dmrma^  Ih^  of  Cicero,  citodj  IL 
44&. 

Natural  aptitude  for  any  <: ailing,  not  suf- 
fident  without  iipedal  preparation  j,  II. 
346. 

Naitimt  mpact^t  Cicero  on,  II.  500, 

Nafurai  chantmSf  tlie  two  kinds  of^  H.  1 47- 

Natural  hiniortf,  importance  of  the  stndv 
of,  L  307  ;  ii.  m%  211  f  111.370,379'; 
fm  taught  at  Harvard  Univertity,  G. 
500 1  of  (hie  United  States,  importance 
of  cxjllocdnff  materials  for,  10^. 

Natural  phiiosoph^,  valne  of  the  inatmc- 
tiona  of,  I.  632 ;  III.  48 ;  obligationa 
of,  to  I/ord  Bacon,  I,  619  ;  imponanee 
of  the  study  of,  -m,  308;  IL  367; 
mmt  be  based  on  it  eood  edueacion, 
602 ;  not  taught  in  Americjin  publjo 
ichoob  about  1800,  III.  74;  m  langbt 
in  the  public  sebooLs^  of  Mu.>ii»ac*hu8ettfi 
in  1848,  II.  600;  tiie  Ittorature  of,  &48, 
549  ;  modem  discoveries  in,  549 ;  ad- 
vancement of,  to  be  expected,  I.  617, 

Nititral  rt'Iitjioti^  eondrms  tbe  teai.<:hinga 
of  Revelation,  I.  630.  {Bea  Edigion, 
mihira!,) 

Naturalist^  to  pica  for  the,  III.  5  SO. 

Nature,  adaptation  of,  to  the  ■wants  and 
comforts  of  man,  1.  374  ;  Ch^  book  of, 
bow  to  be  (Studied,  616;  oonnection  bi^ 
tween  the  laws  and  propertieEi  of,  272, 
274  J  love  of,  as  auxiliary  to  eilucatioii, 
IL  517  ;  beauties  of^  a  morai  ^tlmntui, 


517 ;  iShakipeare  on  iJie  study  of, 
.'ill. 

Nature,  law  of,  its  definition  by  the  Bo- 
man  jimsia,  III.  100. 

Nitiiinkmf/,  the  Indian  name  for  Salcno, 
Mossiwilviisetcs,  L  226. 

Nautical  Almanac,  for  lftS2,  correct*  the 
errors  of  Taylor's  Logarithms,  111.  446; 
its  own  errors  in  ii^  correetionji,  447. 

Naumo,  a,  Mormon  eettk'meut,  enter* 
tainment  at,  given  to  Joe  Binith,  IIL  40. 

Naval  ttores,  tmde  of  the  cokinieB  in,  II, 
M ;  produce  of^  in  New  England  en* 
eoutaged,  82. 

Naineg,  expenses  of  maintaining,  U.  229. 

Nfimgijiion^  in  early  titnej*,  I.  49,  162* 
contrast  between  am  rent  and  modem, 
jn.  312;  in  the  middle  ages,  L  246; 
importance  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  mari- 
ner's eorapasfl  to,  272,  619,  620;  IL 
249  ;  obligations  of,  to  the  arts,  240 1 
obligntiona  of,  to  matbemiitk«,  I.  626  j 
m^  5!  3 ;  obligations  of,  to  the  ehronmn- 
eter,  L  274^  415  ;  obligationft  of,  to 
astronomy,  296, 415;  IL  619,279  ;  IIL 
636;  oblfgation  of,  to  maimfaetures, 
61  ;  obhgadoD  of,  to  steam,  L  619  ;  II. 
61 ,  248,  636  ;  dt-pcndenec  of,  upon 
capital,  295 ;  coonection  of,  ^rith  com- 
merce, 304  ;  increase  of,  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  a^*ur»nce,  SJ93  ;  obligations  of, 
to  Bowdit<.'h*B  Praetiea.1  Navigator,  265 ; 
r&markable  iuBtanee  of,  from  Calcutta, 
to  Boston,  in,  261 ;  furtlier  improve- 
ments in,  anticipated,  I.  617. 

NamgatiGfit  Act  of  1650,  II.  81  ;  reen- 
acted  at  the  restoration,  81  ;  Sir  Wil- 
Uam  Blackstone  on,  81, 82  ;  resisted  by 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America, 
82;  oppressive  to  the  Kew  England 
colonics,!.  165;  IL  123;  a  standing 
grievance,  III.  20;  a  chief  cause  of  the 
American  Revolution,  II.  306,  639 ; 
ropealed  in  1849,  659;  referred  to,  53, 
85,94. 

Niimgatim  jid,  one  required  by  the  Uni* 
ted  Suites  at  the  termination  of  iba 
Americjin  Revolution,  1.  165. 

N&m<^(trt  Bowditch*s  Practical,  Taluo 
oftMs  work,  L  296. 

Niimfff^vrSf  discoveries  of  those  of  Spam, 
Portugal,  and  England,  I.  58. 

Nai^  of  the  United  States^  the  neeessitj 
for  tlie  croailon  of,  IL  7S  ;  effect  of  a 
tonnage   duty   on,    76 ;   in    1858,   IIL 

629,  637;  d^pdt  for  it^  maps  and 
charts,  the  beginning  of  the  Naiioual 
ObiMjrviitorv  ni  Wfl*bington,  429. 

Neapotis,  II.*  403. 

NeimliE,  reaolution  of,  III.  430.  (See  Nd' 
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Nebuiar  theory  of  Sir  William  Hcrscbel, 
IH.  460  ;  arawn  into  quesrioii  by  late 
discoveries,  4rj4;  nt^lmlae  in  Orion  and 
Androuiedu,  the  litst  strong-holds  of, 
464. 

Needham,  Miisaachu&ctts,  Hcvotutionory 
piitriotf*  of,  L  563, 

^EHEMiAii,  on  the  bnihiing  of  Jt'nisa- 
lem,  II.  2.33. 

Nklsox,  MoRATro,  Huron,  adiieiTimenta 
of,  L  382  ;  at  the  Nile,  UI.  395  ;  vic- 
tory lit  Tmfiiljjar,  I.  76. 

Neponset,  or  Quiiicy,  Massachasetts,  IL 
115. 

Neponst^  Falls,  III.  *317. 

Nepon^l  Rittr,  united  with  tiie  Cbarles 
River,  II,  183. 

Neptune,  dhctwcry  of,  Uv  M.  Le  Verrier, 
IL  526,  5.'ll,  532,  6^i2,  640;  distanro 
from  the  sun  of,  531,  532,640;  viist 
orbit  of,  III.  454;  perturbsitiotjs  of,  459  ; 
recti lieatiofis  of  ma  errors  in  m  pre- 
dicted elements,  430 ;  ideotification  of, 
with  Lalande's  mij^sinpj  star,  430  j  dis- 
cover)- of  the  flaiellite  of,  430. 

NEBo,'reijxn  of,  I.  153, 

Nerifous  ftfstf'm,  speculation  in  reference 
to  the,  li.  525. 

Netherktndi,  tins  (jrentcr  part  of  the  kini:- 
dora  redeemed  from  the  ocean,  III. 
645 ;  magnitude  of  the  hydraulic  works 
in,  545 ;  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
of,  their  sini^jrlc  with  Spain.  425;  war 
of  exrenninutiou  In,  bv  Philip  IL  of 
Spain,  I.  1 51 ;  IL  1 25  ;  'ill.  204 ;  wast^ 
ed  by  Louvois,  488 ;  principles  to  which 
they  owe  their  ematieipation^  L  608 ; 
the"  treaty  of,  with  the  United  States, 
nef^otiated  layJohn  Adams,  in  1780,11. 
566,  567  ;  Iving  of,  gives  a  decision  on 
tlie  controversy  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Slates  respecting  the 
North-Eftstem  boundary,  617 ;  Gen^ 
eml  Jackson's  opinion  of  the  award  of 
the  King  of,  617;  the  eohjiiization  of 
Africa  in  relation  to,  L  340,  343  ;  m- 
fcrrod  to,  IlL  300, 

Neuchdtei,  ProfesBOTB  Agassiz  and  Guyot, 
of,  II.  63L 

Nevtrsink  HWs,  IIL  423. 

New  Amst^dam,  now  New  York,  ponu- 
Ifttion  of,  in  1656,  III.  426.  (SeeACTi* 
York.  Vitif  of;  New  York  State.) 

Newark,  Kew  Jersey,  III.  568, 

Ntivark  Batf,  III-  423. 

Netv  fkdfhrd,  the  whale  fishery  of,  II.  296. 

NtntrburtJ,  New  York,  III.  424. 

Netcburtf^  Massachusetts,  traditioiiB  and 
recoftlH  at,  re^peoiiiiir  King  Pbilip*« 
War,  and  men  fumiahed  by,  I.  655  j 
re&rriKl  to,  539. 


Neitburyport,  MoMachusetts,  John  Low- 
ell the  first  minister  of,  IL  384;  Jtidg« 
Lowell  representative  of,  384 ;  Jonii- 
than  Jackson  rcprc'^entAtive  of,  386 ; 
Patrick  Tracy  residetit  at,  386. 
NewciUitlet  Delaware,  Captaiu  Holjae«p 
Franklin's  brother-in-law,  at,  in  1724, 
IL  37. 

Newcomb,  Mr,  of  Salem,  Masaj^Jlia- 
f^ett«$,  hi:^  miniature  model  of  the  tteam 
engine,  IL  245. 
Nt^wcoueK,  Mr.,  and  the  siearo  engine, 

IL  636. 
Nkwell,  Timothy,  his  Journal,  1775- 

76,  cited,  111.  344. 
New  Enfjland.    (See,  also,  Ain^ca;  Bos- 
ton ;  Frtnch  Wnm  in  America ;  Ma9- 
mcfi  tiiieits ;  Uh  itni  Stattf.  ] 
Agrit'ultui^  in,  I.  452-457 ;  IL  393, 

648,  G49,  650  ;  111.  545. 
Appcaninw  Jif,  lo  the  Itrst  settlers,  in 

1620,  II.  329. 
Arborieulture  in,  11.  65 L 
British  government  of,  II.  54,  82^ 
83,  86,  87,94,  161,  162,  171. 
California,  c migration  to,  frowi,  IL 
628. 

Character  of  the  people  of,  II.  416, 
Charles  L  oames  it,  I.  220, 
Child,  Sir  Jos i ah,  on  the   colonists 
of,  in  1670.  IL  B2. 
Clcr^^y  of,  U.  433  ;  IIL  326,  398. 
Cliimite  of,  L  60  j  H.  438,  444,  470, 
648-650. 

C<dlegos  of.  I.  440;  HL  398. 
Ccdonization  of,  IL  30*5,  639-644, 
Commerce  of,  I.  48,  234 ;  IL  30€> 
393. 

ConditioD  of,  in  1660-65,  IL   123, 
126;  in  1670,  82;  iu   1675,  L  646, 
664  ;  in  1685,  668  ;  in  1835,  668. 
Confederation  in,  in  1643,  L  647. 
ConBiderations  for  the  Plantation  of, 
cited,  L  227. 

Cottages  increased  in,  by  rulniadfl, 
IL  650. 

Courant.     (See  New  England  Cby* 
rant,  in  General  Index.) 
Currenev  of,  in  early  times,  IL  123- 

I29> 
DiHeouragementD  of  the  settlers  of, 

111.  320-325. 

I>oreheiiter,    descendant*    from    the 

pcttlers  of,  in,  111.  320-^125.     (See 

Ihrchester,  in  Geneml  Index.) 

Education  in.  L  21 1 ,  6<X),  626,  633  ; 

IL  133,313,  5i>7,  600,  602-604,  662. 

Ehot'fi  Biogmphical   History  of,  II . 

no. 

Fmigmtion    to,    restricted     by    the 
British  govenunent,  11,  120;  from 
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Devonshire  and  DorRPtsblre  tOj  436 ; 
to  the  Western  Sititcfi,  from,  I.  3S, 
210;  II.  51,  393,  444,  491 ;  to  CiU- 
ifornia,  628;  to  South  Curolma, 
in.  318,  319  ;  to  Gcor^na,  319 

Emmanael  College  ^  Cum  bridge^  ed- 
ucated many  of  the  clergv  of,  IL 
433. 

Eras  of,  I.  Pref.  x. 

Farmers  of,  happy  condition  of  the, 
n.  187. 

Farms,  system  of  small  ones  m^  U. 
186,  187. 

Fathers  of,  L  178,  180. 

"First  Fruits"  of  cited,  I.  75,  182, 
188. 

Fisheries  on  the  coa^bj  of^  I.  49^  n. 

Foundation  of,  I.  21 5. 

French  Wars  and,  I.  3m,  393, 

Grenealogical  Register  of,  (Sc«  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Register, 

Growth,  rapidity  of  Its,  Til.  217- 
Historical  and  Genenlogical  Rcg^ijber 

of,  cited,  IIL  255,  aasT 
Hubhard's  History  of,  IL  115. 
Hutchinson's  account  of  the  s€ttk^ 

ment  of,  I.  69. 
Indian  population  of^  in  1620, 1.  61, 

639. 
Indians  of,  IL  114-1  IS.     {See  In- 
dians, North  American  J  in  General 

Index.) 
Influence  of,  on  the  pubUc  opimoQ  of 

the  United  States,  L  350- 
Influential  men  in,  IL  419, 
Knowledge  widely  ditfuspd  in,  I.  626. 
Learning  imported  into,  by  the  early 

settlers  of,  III.  495. 
Manufactures  of,  abiiut  1640,  11.  79- 

81,  82;  in  1774,  83,  84,  85,  393. 
Marshes  of.  III.  545* 
Military  defence  of,  neglected  by  Iho 

British  Government,  11.  161,  162, 

171;  character  of  the  curly  coloniata 

of,  IIL  328. 
Militia,  services  of,  before  and  dur* 

ing  the  Revolution,  U,  162. 
Municipal  organization,  one  of  the 

chief  causes  of  the  proBperity  of, 

IIL  315. 
Nails,  flrst  manufactured  in,  11.  S4. 
Named  by  Charles  the  Pir«t,  L  220. 
Names    in,    given    by  Capt,   John 

Smith,  n.  113. 
Naval  stores,  produce  of,  cncouniged 

in,  n.  82 
Party  spirit  in,  L  571  ;  IL  419. 
Physical  features  of,  L  60,  61 ;  13, 

329 ;  HI.  398,  399. 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  imporyince  of  the 
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coloniKalJon  of  How  England,  by 

the,  IL  639-644. 
Plymouth  Company,  commenees  th« 

settlement  of,  11,  436, 
Popalotion  of,  In  1675,  L  645,  664; 

m  1820-30,  n.  60;  in  1830,  L  346* 
Proprietorahip  of  the  soil  in,  L  452- 

467. 
Public  Schools  of,  I.  626 ;  IL  600, 

60a-604. 
Purituns,  BLX^k  refuge  in,  U,  119-12*. 

193,  328, 
Railronds  intTeaae  cottOf^  in,  11. 

650;    improve   tho   agriculture  of, 

650. 
Eevoiution,  the,  and,  L  457 ;  IL  163. 
Sccnety  of.  UL  39«,  399. 
ficrtlcmont  of,   L  45-72;   IL  436; 

m.  305. 
Settkrs  of,  L  66-68,  69  ^    IL  IIB, 

329,  493,  639-644;  HI,  205,  328, 

495,  496. 

Seven  Years'  War  and,  L  383* 
SSrtve  tnvfle  in,  U.  582. 
Smith,   Captain    John,   imreys,  L 

220;  n.  113. 
Society  of,  in   New  York,  IL  138 ; 

III.  23.^. 
Soil  of,  I.  60,  452-457  ;  IL  415,  649. 
Statttte  of  1 593,  the  caiue  of  the  set* 

ileinentof,  IIL  305. 
Students  of,  in.  39S. 
Suffcringe  of  the  first  settlers  of,  X 

66-68. 
Survey  of,  hj  Capt,  John  Smithy  L 

220;  H.  113. 
Trading  voyages  to,  before  1620,1 

234;  11.306. 

TreBB  in,    (See  ArlK)riealture,en*(f.) 
Weitem  States,  emigration  to,  from, 

L  38,   194,  210;    II.  fil,  393,  444, 

491. 
Witchouft  iuju  164^1720,  H.  129^ 

133. 
Worthies  of    (^ee  Fathers,  ante,) 
Yeomanry  of,  their  advaotageA,  I. 

457. 
YorktowD,  Nevr  England  troops  at 

the  siege  of,  I.  479. 
Neuj  England,  '*  Considemtionjs  for  the 
Plantation  of,"  cited,  L  227. 
"  N€W  Enghnd  Coarant"  the  pnbllca^ 
lion  off  oommeneed  7th  Aug.,  1X21, 
by  Jame«  Fmnklin,  II.  T2;  oontribu- 
tors  to,  23,  26,  27 ;  its  rndt-pendent  tone 
gives  great  offi?Rce,  24,  26,  27,  28-30; 
opposes  inoculation  for  the  smallpox, 
24,  26 ;  denonncM^d  by  Dr.  Increase 
Mathor,  25;  its  publisher  eommittcd 
to  prison  for  an  offenitve  artide,  36, 
27;    erTODeonaly    blamed    by   laatah 
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Tbomas,  27.  28 ;  Bii}>prG8sed  bj  aatfaor> 
ity,  Jan.,  1 723,  29 ;  a  set  of,  m  the  Li- 
brary of  the  MassacJmBotts  Hwtorical 
Society,  30,  n. 

**New  Eftgiond  Farmer,*'  tlie  pioneer  of 
the  agricultural  journals,  IIL  148, 

'*New  Enifhtui^»  First  Fruits"  cited,  I. 
175,  1 82/ 188. 

New  EtiijlaJid,  First  Settlement  of,  an 
Oration  delivered  at  Plymouth,  22d  of 
DecembBr,  18i!4,  I.  45-72. 

'*  New  En ff hind  llistoHcitl  and  Gmta' 
loKjital  Hjpgisier,'*  biognipliy  of  Peter 
dliartlou  Brooks  in,  III.  255 ;  dted, 
328. 

New  England  Society  in  New  Yorky  its 
high  ehaructLT,  HL  233 ;  Rufus  Choate's 
Oration  bcfoR\  IL  138. 

Ntwfoitudlitud,  shores  of,  reached  by  Se- 
bft^^tiiin  Cabot,  IL  43G  ;  titilieries  on  tlio 
Bunks  of,  in  curly  times,  1. 49,  u,  (See 
White  Jishfrifs. ) 

New/ouudland,  Whitboome's  "Discoy- 
ery  of,"  L40. 

N^w  Hampshire,  a  Speech  at  the  Annual 
^air  of  tlie  New  HanipHhiro  State  Ag- 
ricaltural  Soeietv  nt  MiirK'hefticr,  7th 
October,  1853,  ifL  244-250, 

New  Hampshir^^  settlements  in^  in  1675, 
I.  645  ;  early  interior  condition  of.  III. 
247;  united  to  MiL-i^iaehiisetts,  247;  im- 
ports corn  nnd  whent  from  Vii^nia, 
ji4ti,  247  ;  her  elmre  in  the  early  strug- 
gles of  tlKi  Revolution,  529 ;  vote  of, 
on  the  adoption  of  tlie  Constitution,  IL 
88;  annals  of,  full  of  romance,  IIL 
247 ;  historical  legends,  industrial  ru- 
sources,  and  natural  beauties  of,  249; 
distingtiifthed  soldiers,  citizens,  men  of 
letters,  ami  divines  of,  249.  250 ;  the 
White  Mountains  of,  398 ;  honored  as 
the  birdiplacc  of  Daniel  Wel>ster,  159; 
lakes  of,  ^98 ;  Belknap'g  History  of,  II. 
110, 

New  Haven,  Oratkni  delivered  at,  20th 
of  AtLgust,  1&33,  before  the  Fhi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College  in,  I. 
404-441. 

New  Haven,  colonist?  of,  disposed  to 
emif^ate  to  Ireland  at  the  suggestion 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  IL  122 ;  referred 
to,  L  323,  405. 

Ne*o  Holland,  an  illustration  of  the  hab- 
iU  of  the  people  of,  L  III. 

Neuf  Jersey,  Captain  Hudson  at,  ia  1609, 
IIL  423  ;  settlement  of,  207  ;  troops  of, 
at  YorLlown,  I.  479  ;  send*  a  twofold 
delegation  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiv«§  of  the  United  States  in  1839,  II. 
5H,  685;  controversy  of,  with  Debi- 
WAie  respcckiiig  Pea  f  atch  lalaad,  III. 


68 ;  nurshes  of,  545 ;  reibfmd  to,  1.221 ; 
IL  85. 

Newuan,  Fkakcis  William,  his  trana- 
Ittlion  of  Huber's  work  on  the  English 
Universitieu,  IL  495,  n. 

Newman,  Samuel  P.,  of  Bowdoia  Col- 
lege, and  subsequently  rriiicipal  cf  the 
Normal  School  at  Barre,  Massachu- 
setts, n.  358. 

New  Mexico,  III.  494. 

New  Medical  CQlfet/r^  GroTO  Street,  Bos- 
ton, an  Addresfi  at  the  Openiug  of,  4th 
November,  1846,  IL  519-532. 

New  Ntihtrhttd,  IIL  426. 

New  Orlearts,  trade  of,  11*  147;  coni- 
merce  of  M»i59Hehusetti  with,  144,145; 
inii>orts  pranite  from  Quincy,  144; 
Stephen  Girard  trades  to,  301 ;  referred 
to,  L  194.346,  387;  IL  156. 

Nnvjwrt,  Rliodc  Itiland,  letter  purport- 
iug  to  be  written  at,  iti  1722, 11. 26,  44« 
45. 

NmtJ  South  Shetland,  U.  296. 

New  South  WaleSf  settlement  of,  I.  158. 

Newspai^m^  as  instmnient?  of  education, 
L  610;  inllttence  of,  in  communicutin;«^ 
knowledge,  626,  627 ;  in  the  United 
States  in  1721,  in  1771.  and  iu  1829, 
IL  22 ;  largo  niimtwr  of,  in  the  United 
St^itejJ,  in  1835,  601 ;  in  Naplesi  in  1835, 
601 ;  in  Constantinople  in  1835,  601. 

New  st^i\  the,  long  rejected  by  the  Ppot* 
estant  world,  II L  438. 

Nixiftm,  or  Notiantuni,  Massachusettii, 
II.  115  ;  a  Revolutionary  patriot  of,  L 
563. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  an  honor  to  tiis  race, 
I.  434 ;  pbu'cd  by  general  consent  at 
the  head  of  pbilosoidiers,  253 ;  his  apti- 
tude for  mcrbaiiical  eontrivancefi  while 
yet  a  boy,  IIL  456;  the  early  age  at 
which  be  made  some  of  his  preateM  dis- 
coveries, anrl  the  mpidity  of  their  suc- 
cession, 457  ;  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridcre,  IL  432 ;  nurtured  in 
scliotafitic  tlisfipline,  621 ;  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Math* 
ematics,  621  ;  fiis  discovery  of  the  law 
of  gravitation  and  its  importance,  L 
253,549,  614,  619;  IL  621,633,634^ 
635,636;  IIL  520,  521 ;  how  suggested 
to  htm,  IL  636;  hii<  delight  at  the  dis- 
coyery,  111.452;  the  foundation§  of  his 
theory  laid  by  Kepler,  I.  61 5 ;  La  PWe 
and  other  a^stronomers  resume  his  whole 
system,  Lt.  264  ;  IIL  454  ;  modem  im- 
provements of  the  calculus  applied  to 
hirt  problems,  454 ;  the  system  of  tlio 
univcrjio  more  fullv  developed  by  hia 
successors  than  by  liini self,  U.  634,635; 
advance  of  kiiowledge  eincie  his  tun<^ 
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649,  600,  634,  635;    preoAtiiielj  de- 

2 airing  of  anj  farther  improTement  in 
B  refracting  telescope,  be  uppliM  the 
principle  of  reflection,  IIL  4S3 ;  hit  dis- 
covery of  the  nature  of  light,  L  680; 
rival  pretensions  of  Leibnitai,  418,  419 ; 
his  astronomical  and  other  diiooveries, 
281,  624;  11.  219,  512,  683,  684;  Ms 
own  estimate  of  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations, 1. 624 ;  IL  219, 634 ;  number 

.  of  fixed  stars  counted  bj,  I.  276 ;  oUi- 
gations  of  the  navigator  to,  296 ;  his 
eminence  as  an  astronofmer,  11.  861 ; 
progress  of  astronomical  knowledge 
since  his  time,  549 ;  cited  hj  Gibbon, 
III.428;  his  capacity ibr labor, L 28ft; 
secret  of  his  success  in  investigation, 
808 ;  his  wonderful  genius,  293,  884 ; 
his  claims  upon  scholan  of  all  ages, 
120;  belongs  to  all  times  and  all  pkoes, 
n.  432,  433 ;  referred  to,  I^  65,  897 ; 
IL  353 ;  in.  464,  496,  500,  504. 

Nkwton,  Stua&t,  the  paintings  of,  IL 
460. 

Newtown,  Massachusetts,  emigration 
from,  in  1634,  II.  156 ;  DI.  315 ;  Har- 
vard College  established  at,  in  1636,  L 
173. 

New  world,  its  beginning,  IIL  15. 

New  York  city,  popnlation  of,  in  1656, 
III.  426 ;  William  Bradford  removes 
to,  in  1 723,  IL  33 ;  Benjamin  FianUiii 
arrives  at,  in  1723,  33;  population  of, 
in  1723,  33 ;  contrast  of,  between  1775 
and  1831,  98,  99;  its  advocacy  of  a 
federal  }2:ovemment,  99 ;  evacuation  of, 
by  tho  Americans  in  1776,  L  464;  the 
British  effect  an  entrance  into,  in  1778, 
457,  473 ;  apprehended  attack  of,  by 
Washington  m  1781,478;  threatened 
by  Count  d'Estaing  and  Lafayette  in 
1783,  481 ;  first  American  vessel  sails 
from,  to  China  in  1784,  IIL  269 ;  pro- 
cession of  manufacturers  in,  in  1788, 0. 
88;  imports  marble  from  Berkshire  and 
granite  from  Quincy,  143,  144;  Amer- 
ican Institute  of,  69,  72 ;  railroad  fimn 
Philadelphia  to,  I.  262 ;  causes  of  its 
large  trade  (1835),  147 ;  trade  between, 
and  New  Orleans  in  1838,  301;  ex- 
tremes of  life  in,  I.  192;  love  oi  the 
fine  arts  in,  II.  460;  referred  to,  IIL 
568,  635. 

Ntw  York,  State  of,  its  geographical 
situation,  III.  67;  Hudson's  descrip- 
tion of,  in  1609,  423,  424;  Dutch  set- 
tlements in,  I.  643  :  III.  207  ;  in  1680, 
I.  221  ;  in  1630,  282;  in  1664,  IIL 
426  ;  population  of,  in  1756, 427 ;  wan 
against  the  Fr^ch  in,  in  1756-4S8,  L 
892;  early  revolutionaiy  wrvioea  of. 


nL  644^;  ti»f«l  iii^in  178»,  ooDtnitod 
with  thatin  1858, 811;  oommeroe  in,  in 
1788^  n.  8ft;vdi8pste8  betweeo,  and 

■  Ifossaefansettf  lespecting  bonndaries, 
IIL-^7 ;'  eetaUishment  en  the  boandaiy 
between,  and  Massachusetts  in  1784, 

•n.88ftp  popnlation  of,  in  1787,  m. 
487  3  TCody  M,  to  the  Bcwton  drcular  of 
1788,  U.  87;  petitions  Congress  for  fbe 
impodtion  of  dntiee  in  1789,  89 ;  pio- 
vision  forthe  poor  in,  m.  881,888;  hu 
steam  navigation,  70 ;  her  growing  iti- 
terast  in  poUio  achools,  44;  Normal 

'  Schools  in,  IL  889 ;  meaning  of  fbe 
^erm  University  in,  49ft;  Regents  of 
the  Universitiy  oC;  496,  n. ;  agmiltnml 
school  of,  commendM,  IIL  548; 
marshes  of,  54ft ;  number  of  landhold- 
ers-in,  810 ;  her  eommendable  recipro- 
city with  New  Jersey,  587 ;  intonal 
improvementiof,  IL  147, 148, 149, 190, 
151;  her  Erie  Canal,  III.  587.  (See 
Olintoit,  Da  Witt.)  Commercial 
prosperity  o^  in  1831;  IL  96 ;  con- 
meroe  of,  in  1885, 146 ;  enthusiastic  re- 
ceptiOQ  of  J-.  Q.  Adams  in,  in  1848, 
586 ;  population  of,  in  1856,  UL  4SI7 ; 
refeRedto,L846;  IIL643;  the  Natu- 
ral HistoiT  of,  n.  455, 456^-  J.  B.  Brod- 
head's  HiBtory  of,  IIL  807. 

N9m  Zso/oiMf,  jniadietion  of  the  Britirii 

evemment  over,  DL  442, 443;  sinsit- 
'  error  in  the  proclamation  of  me 

Lieutenant-Governor  of,  lesDectine  tidi 

jurisdiction,  448;   degradea  oonmtkm 

ofthe  natives  of,  L  417;  vrariike  haUti 

of  the  natives  oi^  898;  the  Ddnorma 

of,  n.  458.  ' 

Niagara,  suspension  bridge  at,  a  wonder 

of  engineermg  skill,  IIL  688 ;  Tefecred 

to,  L  898,  895. 
Ntconwu  bomdary  contioveisiy,  IIL 

801. 
NxoHOL,  J.  P.,  Ut  ''ArefaitectoTB  of  tiM 

Heavens"  cited,  m.  457. 
Nicholas  L,  Emperor  of  Bnssia,  Us 

eonvenation  with  Edward  Everett  hi 

London  hi  1844,  H.  871,  n. 
Nichols,  B.  R.,  one  of  the  counsel  te 

plaitttifF  in  tiie  case  of  the  Adininistr»- 

ton  of  TnAill  Hnbhart  t^.  P.  G.  BiocAiiy 

IIL  888. 
NiciAS,  his  delay  to^  embaric  for 

(fiital  to  the  Athenian  army),  c 

by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  87tii  Augasi» 

418  B.c.,IIL  488. 
NiOKOiB,  Jowy  woonded  on  tiie  day  of 

the  Battie  of  Lexington,  L  568. 
Niger,  the  river,  its  mystery  solved,  and 

steamboats  on  its  waters,  1. 483 ;  and 

the  tAmOf  .SKncQltBnB  ooloiiy  pn^|MlBd 
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at,  in*  176  i  history  of  the  expedition, 
176. 

NioHTiNGALB,  Florbxcs^  licr  UUTSing 
of  the  wotindcil  in  the  Criraea,  III,  590, 

Nile,  the  Bources of  the ,  III,  558  ;  brandi- 
es which  form  the,  11.  410  j  aaccnt  of 
the,  404,  405,  406,  407,  409,  410,  4U  ; 
valley  of  the,  405  ;  upper  cataracts  of 
the.  III.  56,  628 ;  threat  cara%'an  to, 
described,  II.  408  :  ancient  civilistntion 
at  the  head-waters  of,  I,  337  ;  power- 
ful and  prosperous  nations  on  the  banks 
of,  their  history  unwritten.  427  ;  carlj 
cultivation  on'  the  bonks  of,  24,  55 ; 
massive  monntnentB  on  the  banks  of^ 
in.  1 79  ;  Nelson  at,  395  ;  referred  to, 
I.  24,  50  ;    111.  55. 

NiMiiOD,  wars  of.  III.  394. 

NiMROUD,  buried  halls  of.  III.  14;  in- 
Hcriptioos  on  the  rains  of,  II.  670. 

Ninetet^nth  of  April  at  Concord,  Hemarkd 
19th  April,  1850,  II.  653-663. 

Ninfteenth  centitn/^  a  most  important  aj^o 
of  the  world,  ll  426;  excel e  all  preced- 
ing; ajjjes  io  the  number  of  its  scholars, 
612;  mind,  tlie  controUing  priudple  of 
affairs  in  the,  627. 

Ninevelif  excayations  of|  by  Dr.  Layard, 
IIL  14,  394. 

Nintts,  L  23. 

Niptnttck  counfrt/f  Indians  flee  to,  after 
the  buttle  of  Petiiquumscot,  1, 657. 

Nipmnch  [uditjtis^  mode  of  life  of,  I.  640 ; 
referred  to,  II.  1 15. 

KoAiLLBS,  do.  distinction  of  the  family 
of, I,  462  ;  Lafayette  l>e  cornea  connected 
with  it,  462;  members  of  the  family  of, 
who  periflhed  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, 503,  505. 

JfcJojLiLLE9j  Conntesfl  de,  muni  ere  d  dur- 
iiig  the  Reign  of  Terror,  I.  503, 

^OAiLLES,  Duchess  de,  murdered  during 
the  RtHgn  of  Terror,  I.  503, 

KoAiLLEB,  Marquis  de,  ambassador  tn 
London,  visited  by  Lafayette  in  1777, 

I.  465. 

KoAiLLES,  Viscount  de,  interested  ifi  the 
American  Revolution  by  Lafayette,  I. 
463, 

Sohilitif,  considered  essential  in  Europe, 
L  167  ;  discarded  hy  the  frameni  of  the 
Con.Htittition  of  the  United  States,  167, 

NobleA,  undor  the  feudal  syntem*  I.  625. 

Nonantum,   or  Newton,   Massachusetts, 

II.  115,  317. 

Nftn- Conformity  in  England,  persecuted 
by  the  Estttblished  Church,  I,  222 ;  III. 
304,305.     (See  Puritans.} 

Nook  mtf,  IIL  339,  343. 

Nootka  Soutid,  L22L 

NoBDB9|  Nathan  IB  L,  a  member  of  the 


General  Cotirt  of  MasBaehusettfl  la  17SSI, 
U.45. 

Norfolk,  England,  farmers  in,  L  265 ; 
Lord  Leicester*?  agricidtural  treatmeal 
of  his  groat  estates  in,  HI.  542. 

Norfolk  Count  If  Agrtcidtural  Societiff  Ed- 
marks  at,  Sept.  26,  1849,  II.  646-652. 

Normal  SrJioola,  an  Addre^f  at  the  open- 
ing of  xho  Normal  School  at  Barre, 
Massachusetts,  5th  Sept.,  1839,  II.  335- 
362 ;  meaning  of  the  term,  335 ;  80 
called  first  in  France,  335,  336,  339; 
origin  of,  336;  Rev.  Dr.  Strict*  and 
Professor  Stowc  on,  336 ;  in  Prussia, 
336,  337,  338,  339 ;  in  Bavaria,  Wir- 
temberg,  Baden,  and  other  German 
States,  338,  339  ;  in  Holland,  339  ;  in 
England,  336,  339  ;  in  London,  339 ; 
in  the  United  States,  339;  in  New 
York,  339  ;  in  Ma^Jjiachnsietta,  336, 339, 
340,  341,  349,  357,  358,  359-,  at  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts,  339;  at  Barrc, 
Mttssuchusetts,  335,  341,358,359;  at 
Lexington,  Miissti^^hu setts,  340,  358; 
shortest  ]>eriod  tn  which  the  experiment 
of,  can  be  tested,  341  ;  character  and 
objects  of,  342-362. 

Norman  archittytnre,  H.  404. 

Normans,  the,  destroy  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester, England,  III,  306  ;  cruelty  of 
the,  to  the  conoqercd  Saxons,  II,  294. 

Norridffettxick  Inaians,  Father  Rasks's  Vo- 
eabtdary  of  their  language  of,  II.  1 1 6,  n., 
117, 

NoETH,  Lord,  his  opposition  to  ih© 
rights  of  the  colonies,  L  75  ;  IIL  330  ; 
his  remark  at>out  the  tea  sent  to  Bos- 
ton, 3^2  ;  his  wilhngness  to  ucknowl- 
cdge  the  independence  of  America,  IL 
656 ;  persuaded  to  remain  tn  office  by 
George  IIL  656 ;  his  corrcspondenoo 
examined  by  Edward  Everett,  656. 

Norfh  of  Europe,  the  warlike  tribes  of, 
III.  558;  the  tribes  of,  invade  the  South- 
West,  and  central  portions  of  Europe, 
I.  10,  50,  124,  153,  446  ;  111.  492,  560 ; 
the  different  national  characteristics  of 
the  descendants  of  the  tribes  of,  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  I.  10 ;  posi- 
tion of,  at  the  cji^mmencement  or  tho 
American  Revolution,  III.  25  ;  di^grmd- 
ed  condition  of  the  peasantry  of,  L  422. 

North  American  R€vieu\  founded  by  WiL 
liam  Ttidor  in  181 5,  IL  1 10 ;  edited  by 
Jared  Sparks,  LL,  D.,  IL  139  ;  edited 
bv  J.  G.  Palfrey,  D.  D,,  139  ;  edited  by 
Francis  Bowen,  138  ;  articles  contribii> 
ted  to,  hy  Edward  Everett,  Pref.  v, ; 
edited  hy  him  for  four  vears,  I.  Pref.  tx. ; 
his  remarks  u|>on  some  of  his  contribu- 
tions to,  Pref.  ix, ;   his  intention  to  rt- 
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publish  a  selection  from  them,  Pref.  y., 
xi. ;  Vol.  XXXVni.  cited,  H.  296 ; 
Vol.  XL VI.  cited,  436,  n. 

Northampton^  Mossacha setts,  earlr  set- 
tlers of,  I.  641  ;  in  1675,  645;  loss  of 
the  citizens  of,  at  Bloody  Brook  in  1675, 
670 ;   referred  to,  I.  385. 

Northamptonshire,  England,  the  native 
place  of  the  ancestors  of  Franklin  and 
of  Washington,  II.  4. 

North  CaroUna,  Bevolotionarj  services 
of,  UL  645;  sends  com  and  rice  to 
Boston,  646  ;  gold  mines  in,  884 ;  re- 
ferred to,  II.  93. 

North  Church  steepU,  in  Boston,  the  alann 
to  the  country  given,  18th  June,  1775, 
by  lights  in,  f.  81,  82,  101,  163,  551. 

Norih-Eastem  boundary,  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
III.  131 ;  General  Jackson  on,  n.  617 ; 
Lord  Ashburton's  mission  respecting, 
III.  544 ;  tlie  dispute  happily  settled, 
II.  452 ;  referred  to.  III.  371. 

Northjield,  Massachusetts,  alarmed  by  the 
Indians  in  1675,  I.  645,  649,  650,  651 ; 
burned  by  the  Indians,  651,  652. 

North  River,  steam  navigation  of,  II. 
49. 

Northumberland,  England,  slave  trade  in, 
in  early  times,  I.  447. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  installed 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, II.  431 ,  n. ;  speech  by,  431, 432. 

Northumberland,  Dukes  of,  their  domes- 
tic economy  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
II.  298,  299. 

North-western  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  British  posts  retained  in,  after 
the  Revolution,  III.  210 ;  surrendered 
in  1795,  211  ;  profitable  trade  of  Bos- 
ton witli,  269  ;  slavery  excluded  from, 
II.  582,  583 ;  Tour  to,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
T.  M.  Harris,  139.    (See  Gray,  Capt.) 

Norton,  Rev.  John,  minister  in  Bos- 
ton, Massacliusctts,  II.  131. 

Norwalk,  Connecticut,  railroad  acddent 
at,  in  1853,  II.  243. 

Norwich,  p^ngland,  persecution  of  the 
Puritans  in,  I.  222. 

Nova  Scotia,  the  French  settlers  in,  L 
643 ;  military  service  performed  by 
Massachusetts  men  in,  538;  referred 
to,  384,  392. 

Nova  ZemUa,  III.  423. 

Novf'ls,  based  on  fashionable  life  in  Eng- 
land, II.  505. 

Novelty,  a  stimulus  to  the  attention  of 
the  multitude,  U.  274 ;  the  passion  for, 
if  well  directed,  leads  to  improvement, 
274. 

Nubia,  Desert  of,  11.  410. 


Nvlbia,  Upper,  U.  407, 418;  Lower,  410 

Nuilifieatton.  the  most  important  ques- 
tion which  has  arisen  since  the  adoptkm 
of  the  Constitntion,  L  379 ;  popnlarity 
in  the  North,  East,  and  West,  <^  Geo. 
Jackson's  decided  measures  in  opposi- 
tion to,  379. 

Numismatics,  a  cnrions  theory  in,. pro* 
posed  by  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  II.  128. 

Nysa,  TtUDB  of,  IL  408. 


O. 


Gates,  Johk,  killed  under  Capi.ld6sel7, 
1675,1.670. 

Oats,  when  first  cultivated  in  Europe  1 
UL  546;  annnal  crop  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  IL  78,  467. 

Oberon,  WieUmd's,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  J.  Q.  Adams,  IL  572. 

Observatory,  at  Cambridge,  J.  Q.  Ad- 
ams's account  of,  XL  587 ;  Edward  B. 
Phillii^'s  bequest  to,  546,  n. ;  at  Cin- 
cinnati, corner-stone  of,  Lud  by  J.  Q. 
Adams,  in  1848,  586;  at  Greenwich, 
avowed  object  <^  its  foundation,  IIL 
444 ;  Governor  Everett  proposes  the 
establishment  of  one  in  BiiBSsachnsetts, 
n.  616,  617 ;  Washington  University, 
of  Missouri,  exhorted  to  found  one  on 
the  meridian  of  St.  Louis,  as  admirably 
adapted  for  the  comparison  of  obser- 
vations, 522;  James  H.  Lucas,  Esq., 
intends  to  found  one  at  St.  Louis,  585 ; 
at  Williams  College,  616. 

Occupation,  right  of,  I.  61 :  ri^t  of,  as 
regards  the  colonists  of  New  Engkmd, 
L  686-648,  668,  668. 

Ocean,  the,  fed  ftom  the  mountains,  I. 
122;  sublimity  of,  m.  86;  music  of 
the,  highly  enjoyed  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster, 400;  the  commerce  of,  open  to 
aU,  IL806. 

O'CoKKXLL,  Dahibl,  his  statement  re- 
specting the  effscts  of  the  fiunine  in 
Ireland,  in  1846-47,  IL  586. 

Oehfssof,  scene  of  the,  XL  401 ;  reflec- 
tions on  the,  221 ;  bears  constant  re- 
perusal,  504,  505. 

O'Fallon,  Johh,  in.  486,  n. 

Office-holder»,  importance  of  inteUigenise 
m,  n.  819,  820. 

Ogeechee,  Georgia,  IDL  819. 

Oglbthobfb,  Goieral,  his  settlemsnr 
of  Geoigia,  IIL  808;  his  Lile,  by  tb 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris,  XL  189. 

Ohio  CanaL  U.  149,  868. 

Ohio  and  Erie  Ckmal,  L  818. 

Ohio  Land  Coammy,  formed  in  1748^  L 
584;  m.  59. 
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Ohio  RivfT,  settlements  on,  in  1748,  L 
580,  585 ;  settlementR  Tieyondn  forbid- 
den by  the  Britisb  giQveraiiH^nt,  in  1769, 
II,  51  ;  III.  210;  settlements  beyund, 
aboat  1 793,  II.  59,  60 ;  refcrred  to,  1. 
262,395;'  U.  144,  147;  III,  67,  36«, 
643. 

"  Ohio,'*  ship-of-wflr.  III.  3. 

Ohio,  State  of,  in  1620,  I.  22! ;  in  1748, 
580;  in  1754,  590;  settk-raetit  of.  in 
1798,  hy  eraigrtints  frotn  Massadmsetts 
(nnder  Dr.  ^Mamisaeh  Cutler),  and 
other  New  England  States,  and  from 
the  Middle  Stnte^s  210,  212,  213,  346  ; 
II.  51 ;  rapid  increase  of  the  population 
of,  1.346  ;  population  of,  in  1787,  1790, 
1800,  1810,  1815,  1826,  208;  popn!ii- 
tion  of,  in  1&30,  346,  II.  51  ;  popula- 
tioti  of,  in  1840,  I.  208;  rapirl  growth 
of,  as  eonipart'd  with  the  jjTowth  of  the 
British  posiseiiisions  in  the  iioighlx^r- 
hood,  209,  the  disparity  accounted  for, 
210-213;  natural  advantages  of,  346; 
fertility  q(  thy  t^oil  of.  III.  542,  543 ; 
a^cultiinil  machinery  used  in,  522,  d.  ; 
Miami  Canal  in,  L  209,  212;  internal 
improvements  in,  212,  213,  262,346; 
II.  HS',  368;  importance  of  education 
in,  I.  346  ;  peculiar  eloim^  of,  upon  the 
friend!^  of  education  in  the  Ka.'St,  347- 
353;  establishment  of  Public  Schools 
in,  211  ;  Ken  yon  College  in,  344  ;  Rt. 
Rev.  C.  P.  Mrllvnitie.  D.  D.,  Bij^bop 
of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church,  in  the  dio- 
cese f>f,  344  ;  Salem,  a  common  name 
for  towns  in,  213,  n. ;  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, at  Gnadonhiitten,  in,  118;  Dr. 
Drake's  account  of,  in  his  **  Picture  of 
Cincinnati/'  1815,  I.  206;  Edward 
Even^tt's  comrouni cation  reaj>ectinp  the 
rapid  growth  of,  in  the  *'  Gottingsebe 
gelchrte  Anzei^en,"  lat  Sc^pt,,  I  SI  7, 
207  ;  re  present  a  tion  of,  in  the  Natiotml 
Congress,  in  1800,  and  in  1833,  349; 
enthoiiafitic  reception  of  J.  Q.  Adams 
in,  in  1843,  586;  ita  prosperity  is  sure, 
founded  on  the  vi^rttie  of  the  last  gener- 
ation, and  sustained  by  the  public  spirit 
of  the  presi*nt,  L  214/ 

Oil,  opinion  of  the  ancientfi  of,  II.  647  ; 
ofltalv,  I.  297. 

OiL     {^fi  United  States r   WhoJe  Fisher- 

|Vj5.  ) 

Ot^BERS,  H.  W.  M.,  Edward  Everett's 
visit  to,  II.  527 ;  his  iistroGOixiical  dis- 
coveries, 527. 

Old  itqe,  I.  409. 

OldTiaiUif,  1.  116. 

Old  Bri(fhon  Bridge,  taken  up  by  tlio 
patriot^,  but  nKxmatnicted  Dy  Lord 
Percy,  L  102. 


Did  Cambridge  Common,  in  1807,  II.  599. 

Old  Colony f  copy  of  the  oripnal  compact, 
charter,  and  biws  of,  prepared  bv  order 
of  Edwaril  Everett,  11,  327  ;  su^erings 
of  the  fathers  of,  325,  327->333 ;  prin- 
cipleiit  and  institutions  of  the  fathers  of» 
326,  332 ;  penalty  in»  for  striking  wife 
or  hti^baud,  333  ;  penalty  in,  for  rcfi]£- 
ing  to  B«Tvc  as  governor,  333  ;  umtod 
to  MaMJichtiset1«,  334. 

"Cli/c/J^Vi'*  origin  of  the  phrase  invoW- 
ed  in  obscurity,  111.  1 13, 226 ;  meaning 
of  the  phrase,*  1 13,  226. 

Old  IlaHjor,  l>orcliC)iter.  IIL  311. 

Old  Hill  (now  Jones's  Hill),  Dorcheeter, 
m.  295. 

"OW  Ironsides,"  ILL  324. 

*'Old  MorltiHf^j*  and  his  self-imposed  du- 
ties, II.  326! 

"Old  man  elotpt^nt"  J.  Q,  Adams  better 
so  stvlcd  than  Isocratca  was,  IL  582. 

Old  South  ChurcJi,  Boston,  11.  6;  IIL 
332. 

Old  tun^f  old  friends,  old  book^^  UX 
383. 

Old  world,  end  of  the,  III.  15, 

Olean,  New  York,  IL  147. 

Oleander,  the,  in  Sicily,  II.  401. 

Oiii^,  antiquity  of  the  culture  of  the,  U* 
468,  469. 

Olmbteaj>,  case  of,  IIL  70. 

OlmUtz,  Lafayette  imprisoned  in  tlio  cas- 
tle of,  1.44*499;  Imrbiirous  treAdnent 
of  Latayette  at,50O;  Lafayette  attempts 
to  escape  from,  is  nn.successful,  und 
treated  with  additional  severity,  501— 
503. 

Oltfmpns,  Id  Homer,  III,  511. 

Omai.  Cowper'ft  description  of,  HI.  391 ; 
coniiuvi-ed  with  Abdul  Raharaan,  191. 

Oueida  Rit^,  IL  153. 

Op^nitiff  of  the  Brattle  HoHse^  Rcmarki 
ttt  tlie,  2'8tb  June,  1850,  IIL  36-40.^ 

Opening  of  the  Railroad  to  Sprin^eld, 
Itcmarks  on  occasion  of  the,  3d  Octo- 
ber, 1839,  II.  363-373. 

Optics,  modem  discoveries  in,  IL  549. 

Orang  Ontang,  but  little  inferior  to  the 
Bavagc,  L  414,  417- 

Orator,  The,  of  Cicero,  cited,  II.  224,  n* 

Oratan/y  prolbcitv  in,  disooaragcd  by 
CaUgnla,  IIL  582. 

Oratori/  and  RliftoriCf  J.  Q,  Adams's  Lec- 
tures on,  II.  574, 

Orbits  of  the  heavenly  laminmiee  penna*- 

nent,  II.  423. 

Order,  necessity  of,  in  hanum  Actions,  IL 

347. 

Orders  in  Cotmcil^  and  the  Berlin  and 

Milan  decrees,  III.  140, 

Ordincmce  of  1 787  rejecting  aUvery,  II 
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582,  583 ;  Northwest  Territorj.  oigaa- 
ized  under  the  eflGects  of,  IIL  21 1 ;  effects 
of,  on  the  growth  of  the  North- Western 
States,  1.213.    (See  D  ahb,  Nathah.  ) 

Oregon^  controversy  between  Bngland 
and  the  United  States  respecting  the 
boundary  of,  IIL  270. 

Oriental  ArchipdagOf  III.  55. 

Oriental^  history,  confosion  in,  firom  die 
want  of  settled  eras,  IIL  438 ;  langua- 
ges, importance  of,  to  the  jdiplomatic 
service,  of  the  United  States,  IIL  57 ; 
life  vividly  depicted  in  Xenophon's 
Cyropsedia,  II.  505. 

Original  Contract,  examination  of  the 
doctrine  of,  I.  112-114. 

Orion,  its  ^^at  nebula  yields  to  the  tele- 
scope at  Cambridge,  lilassachasetts,  IIL 
454;  the  bands  of,  II.  219;  belt  of,  361; 
III.  566 ;  referred  to,  462. 

Orkneys,  Scotsmen  in  the,  11.  374 ;  ze- 
ferred  to,  I.  606. 

Orlando  Furioso,     (See  Abiosto,  Ln- 

DOVICO.) 

Orleans,  France,  fetes  in  the  city  o^'  in 
honor  of  Lafayette  in  1779, 1. 475. 

Obme,  Colonel  Kobebt,  his  acconnt  of 
Braddock's  defeat,  in  which  he  was 
wounded,  I.  597,  598. 

Ormb,  Colonel,  his  narrow  escape' 19tfa 
ApriJ,  1775,  L  85,550. 

Omithichnites  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
Connecticut  River,  II.  458. 

Orreries  constructed  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  IIL  428. 

Orthography,  importance  of,  11.  360. 

Osage  orange  (Maciura),  suggested  for 
fencing,  in  the  Western  States,  III.  549. 

OsEPii,  Abel,  killed  at  Bloody  Brook, 
1.  670. 

0»oooD,  David,  D.  D.,  his  long  minis- 
trj'  at  Mcdford,  II.  136. 

*'Ossemens  Fossiles,"  by  Cnvier,  dted^  IL 
210. 

Ossian,  the  Poems  of,  formerly  a  &yor- 
itc  in  continental  Europe,  I.  31. 

Ostrich,  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  XL 
458. 

Otho,  declared  king  of  Greece,  in  1833, 
1.430;  II.  113;  supposed  adjuration 
of  the  Martyrs  of  old  to,  I.  431. 

Otis,  Uarkison  Gray,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  II.  169 ;  designa- 
ted to  preside  at  the  Uarvanl  CSenten- 
nial  Anniversary,  8th  of  Sept.,  1836, 
169. 

Otis,  Jambs,  a  graduate  of  Hanrard 
Univcrnity,  II.  177;  aspires  to  the 
Chief-Justiceship,  L  532 ;  Thomas 
Ilatchinson  raised  to  the  office  instead 
of,  1760,  532;  his  celebrated  aignnitnt 


ihB.. Writs  of  Aisiitaaee,  «8 
cised  V  John  Adams,  889; 
IL  177,  884;  effects  of  this  argameoty 
L  388,  389 ;  his  patriotic  character  and 
services,  leaming,  Renins,  and  piuil|^ 
of  purpose,  108,  388,  567;  m.  280 
his  opinion  of  Bladcstone's  Conmiai 
taries,  L  612 ;  Tndor's  I^  o^  IL  110 

OtUtgaumim,    (See  Fox  tribe.) 

Ottomcm  .fioiptrt,  remaiks  on  the,  4tii  of 
Noy.,  1850,  at  a  dinner- given  to  Eaiin 
Bey,  in  Boston,  m.  51-^7;  cutare 
of  Constantinople  by,.  299 ;  proMlile 
dissolution  of  (1828),  L  169;  its  wan- 
ing strength  (1833),  432 ;  sarronnded 
and  threatened  by  Russia,  432,  488; 
nnriyalled  physical  advantages  hi,  and 
iSbA  improyements  to  which  tbey  point, 
m.  55,  627,  628 ;  till  lately,  hostile  to 
improyement,  L  481 ;  div^ersity  of  laa- 
euage  and  race  amons  the  sumects  of 
3ie,  nL  628;  prevatenoe  of  law  in, 
628. 

Otaego  JLalx,  IL  147. 

Otwat,  Thomas,  supposed  to  haye 
been  choked  by  a  morsel  of  bread,  L 
27.   . 

OuDiHOT,  General  C.  N.,  the  bnlMnf 
of,  n.  643. 

Omrhnd  troth  to  ike  Eatk  abandoned  on 
the  discover]^  of  America,  HL  202. 

Ovid,  a  favorite  with  J.  Q.  Adams,  IL 
589. 

Owen,  Johit,  D.  D.,  his  works  read  by 
Benjamin  iVanklin,  when  a  boy,  HL 
608. 

OwBH,  RiCHAKD,  on  the  Demomu  of 
New  Zealand,  IL  458 ;  his  remarks  on 
some  animals  within  the  tropics,  469. 

Ox,  importance  of  the,  to  man,  IIL  568, 
558;  antkinity  of  the  domestication  of, 
L  468,  469;  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
U.298. 

Oxford  Vnivernhf,  a  credit  to  RngUmd, 
IL  628;  imafl  beffinnings  of,  174; 
eariy  scholastic  tea^ings,  815;  gieai 

•  men  nrodnoed  Inr,  481, 482;  some  of 
the  New  England  settlers  ednoatedat, 
498,  626;  attachment  of  some  of  Iho 
New  England  settlers  to,  498. 


Paeifie  Ocean,  first  adiieyementf  of  iStm 
commercial  marine  ot^  United  Bteftes 
in,  m.  269,  270;  whale  flshsries  in»  L 
297;  n.  290;  American  aid  to  tiM 
Islands  of  the,  L  848;  missiont  at  iStm 
Islands  of  the»  IIL  686 ;  Amfirioan  te- 
stitotioni  tnasfiund  to  the»IL468; 
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rising  republics  of  the,  III.  4 1 4 ;  referred 
to,  L  221,  2$4,  603  ,'  11,  27B»  316,  643. 

Pactotm,  vruVstA  of  the,  IL  404 ;  the 
new,  628. 

Pfjffanmn  of  Greece  and  HomOf  XL  514, 
516. 

Pngani,  number  of,  in  1833,  I,  422, 

Paige,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Webster's  letter  to, 
deftcripfJve  of  "*  Murniof^,"  IIL  402. 

pAiJfK,*  TnosiTAS,  his  "  Ki^htu  of  Man  " 
unswcrcd  tiv  J.  Q.  Adams*  II.  570. 

Painter^  qtin^itic^!!  requisito  to  constitute 
a  (freut,  L  298. 

Painting,  tid  vantages  of,  over  poetry  and 
eloquence,  II.  459,  460 ;  speaks  a  uni- 
vQriai  languapj,  459,  460 ,-  beauty  of 
its  crttfttiousi,  11 L  5lM ;  drawing^,  and 
coloring  in  connection  with  the  eye 
and  hand,  I.  2m, 

Palace  o/'JuBtice,  in  France,  dignitjof  the, 

m.  69. 

Paleontaloffical  rtaearch&t,  II.  426. 

Pii!irOHtoli}t}tf ,  the  wonders  of,  II,  209, 
210  ;  zoiilouK  cultivation  of,  in  the  pres- 
ent iige,  I.  63. 

Paiemo,  II.  400. 

PaieAtine^  limited  territory  of»  II.  668 ; 
llobinson^u  "  Biblical  Ile^earclies  *'  in, 
423 ;  a5»w>ciatioii.4  connected  with,  423. 

Palbt,  Willjam,  his  "Natural  Theo- 
logy "  reft-rrcfl  to,  U,  528. 

Palfrey,  Joh!C  G.,  LL.D,,  edits  the 
North  American  Review,  II.  139  ;  his 
"  Historiail  Di^couraos,"  and  *'  Lec- 
tures on  Jewish  Antiquities,"  139 ;  Ms 
Account  of  the  I^fassachasctta  Histori- 
cal Wock'ty,  107,  n. 

Ptflmuies.  tliCj  passed  by  Hudt^on,  in 
1609,  III.  423. 

Palm  trtt^.  In  Sicitr,  11.  400. 

Palmetto  tree,  in  Slcilv,  II.  401. 

Paha  dc  Mogaer^  Cfobimbus  he^  his 
bread  at  the  convent  in  the  Yt<*initj  of, 
I.  155  ;  Columbus  sails  from,  II.  640, 

Pantheon^  the  ^ods  of  the,  II,  514. 

Pantheon,  of  Paris ,  I.  519. 

papal  power,  its  injurious  effect  on  the 
interests  of  Ciiristianity,  L  57. 

Paper,  importance  of  the  manttfactare 
of.  I.  300. 

Paper  Currency,  Franklin's  tract  on,  H. 
40. 

Papillon,  CHi)tain  Peter,  commands 
the  "  Flying  Horse  "  against  a  piratical 
vessel,  IL  44. 

Paptfrus,  how  estimated  by  Pliny,  I.  300. 

Paracelsus,  bis  alchemy.  III.  388, 

Pam^ptaif,  missions  to,  111.  241. 

Parentni  tt/reetwn,  laborinj(^  for  die  bene- 
fit of  children,  L  285,  411,  412;  II. 
S21 .     (See  Chiidren  ;  Partnts.) 


ParetiUf  their  intercourse  with  their 
children,  IL  34»  55;  regard  which 
should  be  paid  to  their  wisbes  by  their 
children,  562 ;  their  deep  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  their  children,  516; 
inflQcnce  in  directing  the  studies  of 
children,  562 ;  must  assist  the  teachers 
of  dieir  cbihlren,  602;  III.  78.  79. 
(See  Children  ;  Parental  affection.) 

Paris,  its  influence  on  the  rest  of  France, 
L  96,  457.  629;  IIL  557;  Franklin 
leaves,  in  1785,  for  Havre,  11.34 ;  peace 
preserved  in,  by  Lafayette,  in  1789- 
91,  I.  488;  ideai}  of  liberty  in.  11.  644; 
combination  amoni;  the  journeymen 
printer*  of,  L  256,  257 ;  allied  mon- 
archs  at,  in  1815,  IL  576  ;  ^orgeong 
cathedrals  of.  HI.  586 ;  mendicity  in, 
579 ;  degradation  of  the  large  mass  of 
llie  populHtion  of,  L  423  ;  extremes  of 
life  in,  92,  423,  424 :  its  longitude  bj^ 
certained  in  1855,  IH.  430;  the  gyp- 
sam  quarriea  near,  11.  210;  referred 
to,  370. 

Pakkeh,  Mrs.,  of  Virginia,  U.  93. 

FAiiKEH,  EnENEZER,  of  Capt.  Parker's 
company  of  Lexington,  in  1775,  present 
at  Kdwjurd  Everett^s  Orutian,  in  IMS, 
L  562. 

Parker,  Chief  Jcrsticc  Isaac,  his  elabo- 
rate opinion  in  the  «*hso  of  the  ^dmtn* 
istriitors  of  Tutliill  Hubbait  i\  Peter 
C.  Brooks,  m,  284,  585. 

Parker,  Captain  John,  command.^  the 
mihtia  at  l>exington.  9th  April.  1775, 
his  firmness  and  eounige,  1.  86,  91, 
527,  II.,  551,  552,  553,  557,  561,  562; 
eight  of  the  twelve  survivors  of  bia 
company  present  at  Edward  Everett '§ 
Oration  on  the  aimiversary  at  Lexing- 
ton, I9th  (20tb)  April,  1835,  527,  561, 
562. 

Pahker,  Joka8,  a  neighbor  of  the  Rev, 
Jonas  Chirk,  I,  556 ;  his  determined 
courage,  556 ;  killed  at  tbo  battle  of 
Lexington,  554,  562. 

Parker,  Jonatiias,  fought  on  th«  day 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  L  563. 

Pakker,  Thaddkds,  of  Capt.  Parkef'f 
company  of  Lexington,  L  562, 

Parkhurst,  John,  of  Capt.  Paikor'f 
company  of  Lexington,  L  56S. 

Parkuan,  Georok,  M.  D.,  meeting  at 
his  house,  at  which  the  proposition  to 
erect  the  Harvard  Monument  origi* 
nated,  L  185  ;  furnishes  the  ground  for 
the  New  MedicAl  College,  II.  520,  531  ; 
manner  in  which  his  remains  wero 
identified  after  his  ranrder,  530. 

Paiiiament  of  Efwland,  antiquity  of,  II 
S15 ;  origin  of,  I.  118;  froedom  of,  H 
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58;  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of 
popolar  rights,  1.  118;  Speedi  ftom 
the  throne,  in  1721,  to  the,  IL  82; 
character  of  the  questions  between  and 
the  British  colonies  and,  I.  141 ;  laws 
passed  in,  affecting  the  United  States, 
U.  53;  law  of  1750,  of,  disgraoefiil, 
83;  Act  of  1774,  respecting  Junius, 
etc.,  in  America,  I.  533 ;  the  American 
Revolntion  defended  in,  II.  655. 

Parnassus f  I.  431. 

Parsons,  Captain,  at  Ck>ncord,  L  89. 

Parsons,  Thbophilds,  LL.D.,  Chief 
Justice  of  Massachusetts,  his  great 
reputation  as  a  jurist,  II.  569;  pat- 
riotic services  of,  387 ;  referred  to,  ILL 
115. 

Parthenon^  the  friezes  of,  exhibited  the 
masterpieces  of  Phidias,  IL  460;  re- 
ferred to,  509. 

Partridge,  George,  in.  486,  n. 

Party  spirit^  to  some  extent  necessary  in 
all  free  States,  I.  570,  571 ;  no  exhibi- 
tions of,  under  despotic  goyemments, 
570;  history  of,  571-573;  evils  of  the 
excesses  of,  172,  377,  571  ;  II.  817, 
387,  420,  642;  IIL  225;  Washington 
deprecates  the  excesses  oif,  L  146,  378, 
570;  XL  591,  592;  Thomas  Jefferson 
on,  591  ;  General  Jackson  on,  591 ; 
excesses  of,  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
popular  ignorance,  I.  572;  patriotism 
the  best  corrective  of  the  excesses  of, 
573.     {Sqq  United  States.) 

Pascal,  Blaise,  a  &vonte  with  J.  Q. 
Adams,  II.  589 ;  l)orrowed  from,  for  the 
inscription  on  William  Stoughton's 
monument,  III.  324 ;  referred  to,  496. 

Paskievich,  Prince  I.  F.,  the  bulle- 
tins of,  IL  643. 

l*A8SAcoNAWAY,  Sachcm  of  the  Penna- 
oooks,  esteemed  a  wizard.  III.  246. 

Passtige,  in  Spain,  Lafayette  lands  at,  in 
1777,  I.  466. 

Passions,  their  office,  II.  517;  DI.  516; 
in  education,  II.  517. 

Passports^  the  system  of,  a  restraint  upon 
personal  lil>crty,  IL  192. 

Pussy,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  reside  at,  II. 
563;  Lafayette  visits  Franklin  at,  L 
466. 

Past,  reverence  for  the,  may  be  carried 
to  extremes,  III.  225,  226 ;  to  be  duly 
lionored,  not  blindly  worshipped,  226, 
227. 

Patagonia,  I.  70. 

Patent  Office,  agricultural  reports  of  the, 
III.  .549. 

Patents,  often  claimed  from  ignorance 
of  true  scientific  principles,  I.  255. 
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Paimos,  ChristianitT  and  letters  Uliii- 
trata  it,  L  438 ;  refonred  to,  IL  404. 

Palraf,  n.  402. 

Patriotism,  ancestral  recollections  an  Im. 
portant  part  of,  IL  111;  considered  as 
a  bond  of  political  society,  75;  en- 
couraged by  celebrations  of  historical 
epochs,  L  381 ;  cannot  be  subdued  by 
hostile  invasion,  95;  to  be  xealously 
cidtiyated,  858 ;  to  be  commended  aiMl 
encouraged,  659 ;  IIL  86 ;  essential  to 
true  greatness,  L  581 ;  its  eonnecdon 
with  commerce,  II.  31 1 ;  more  preached 
than  pracdsed,  271;  Washington  a 
true  exemplar  of,  871 ;  the  grMt  oor- 
rectiye  of  par^  spurit,  L  578;  decline 
of,  in  America,  and  growth  of  Dis- 
union sentiments,  Pref.  id. 

Patron,  misuse  of  the  term,  XL  488. 

Pa(iiMMMe,yahieof?I.304;  influence  ol^ 
upon  the  interests  of  letters,  14.  (See 
iMeratitre,) 

Paulus  JEOiiiAvn,  an  agriculturist,  IIL 
560. 

Pauperism,  always  eidsts,  III.  572-576 ; 
intemperance,  the  fruitfiil  cause  of,  L 
369-878,875;  connection  of,  with  crime, 
899 ;  n.  804 ;  extent  of,  in  European 
countries,  HL  180,  814,  881  ;  in  Eng- 
land, 888 ;  in  London,  Goldsmith's  re- 
ference to,  808 ;  in  the  United  States, 
222 ;  paupers  sent  to  the  United  Statee 
by  foreign  countries,  105,  828 ;  efibrts 
in  the  United  States  for  the  preyention 
of  the  evils  attendant  upon,  L  899.  (See 
Ckaritabie  Institutions  f  Massaehusdts  ; 
Mendicity;   United  States,) 

Paupers.    (See  Pauperism,) 

Pawtucket  Indians,  their  lobation,  II.  1 14 ; 
epidemic  among,  in  1618-18, 115. 

Patsok,  Phillips,  D.D.,  of  Chelsea,  L 
108. 

PsABODT,  Gborob,  Speedi  at  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  by  the  dtutens  of  the 
old  town  of  Danven,  9th  Oct.,  1866, 
m.  466-476. 

PsABODT,  Gborom,  his  honoraUe  pod- 
tion  in  London,  III.  466 ;  his  emwti 
to  maintain  a  kindly  foeUng  between  the 
dtixens  of  Great  Britain  and  those  ol 
the  United  Stetes,  466 ;  fortndding  as- 
pects of  the  times  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  471 ;  be  protects  and  re- 
vives the  prostrate  credit  of  Amerkaa 
securities,  471;  his  hospitality  and  odm 
good  offices  to  his  travelling  couBtrr* 
men,  471 ;  his  entertainments  to  toe 
Americans  and  English,  478;  inter 
national  benefits  thos  produced,  478- 
Sir  Henry  Holland's  testimony  to  thek 
happy  tendency,  478;  Us  leaaoiMbk 
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aid  in  furnishing  the  American  dxmart- 
ment  of  the  Great  London  Exhibitioti 
of  1851,  473;  intvrtmtional  Imnquet 
jylvcn  by  him  to  the  cliairman  of  tlio 
Royeil  Commiwuion  and  others,  474; 
founds  «n  ins^titution  at  Dtinvers,  474, 
475,  476  ;  his  inten^et  in  ednrntion, 
476 ;  conipiintMl  to  I'ope'n  *'  Mhu  of 
Ros5/*  476 ;  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Atlantic  Tclet^rnph,  510, 

Peabody,  llcv.  Uliveh  W.  B.,hi8  Me- 
moir of  the  Rev,  Dr,  Willitim  O.  B. 
Feabody^  IL  139. 

FeabodV,  Rev.  William  O,  B.,  D-  D., 
Anecdote  of  the  stormy  petrel  by.  II. 
372;  his  exttjlleni  Report  on  the  Or- 
nitholosrj'  of  Msisftaelnisettj^,  372  ;  Me- 
moir of,  by  the  Rev,  Oliver  W.  B.  Pea- 
body,  1391 

Pmce  jmndples,  diffusion  of,  and  the 
cessation  o(  wars,  natural  conse<|ueniH;s 
of  the  republinin  system,  L  123-127; 
111.413;  piTQwinyr  sentiment  in  favor 
of,  31 ;  the  t>enefieent  arts  of,  eontrasled 
with  tlie  glories  of  war,  II.  439,  443  ; 
III.  533  ;  ajin^i'ultnre  first  of  the  nrt»  of, 
443  ;  g^encral  provnience  of,  in  1842^  11. 
452, 

Peace  of  1783  between  Great  Britain  unci 
the  Unitwl  States,  L  381;  the  effen  of, 
Qpon  foreijL^n  importations  into  the  Uni- 
ted States,  I L  85. 

Peace  of  1 815,  subsidence  of  party  spirit 
in  the  United  Suites  in  eonsequence  of. 

Peace  Conqress,  how  to  be  roosumniated, 
UL  413. 

Peace  Convention  of  1849^  at  Parin,  III. 
32;  of  1850,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
32. 

PrtJcA,     (See  Chernf.} 

P&iffr^  Indian  t^nrreney,  II.  124,  125  ; 
fniuds  in,  complained  of,  by  President 
Uun&ter,  125. 

Pram,  when  first  eiiltiviited  in  Europe. 
IIL  546. 

Peiixant,  life  of  ihe,  I.  293* 

Peasitntn/,  the  iomlitirm  of,  elevated  by 
kings,  and  by  the  Ctinreh  of  Rome,  I. 
449  ;  un^kr  the  fcudul  system,  625  ;  of 
the  north  of  Eunjpe.  of  Spain,  PortiigaU 
and  parts  of  Austria,  dep*aded  condi- 
tion of  the,  422 ;  of  Kmnee,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  423;  of 
Ens:hind\  430,  451,  452,  455;  of  Rus- 
sia, 448,  449. 

Peck*  William  Dandeidge,  botanictil 
iectQres  of,  in  Boston  m  1813,  IL380,  n. 

Peel,  Sir  RonbRT.  his  renuirk  respect- 
ing the  importance  of  London^  II.  451. 

PeircEi  Bekjahih,  his  description  of 


pie 
III 


the  l!md  ring  of  Saturn,  IIL  514  ;  hu 
testimony  to  the  eminent  sucoesi  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientitic  Sdiool  at  Cam- 
bridge, 380. 

Peirce,  Ctrus,  Principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal Sihuol  ut  Lex.in|^on,  Massachu- 
sett!*.  II.  358. 

PriofHmnfsian  Wnr,  Pericles  bewails  the 
Athenians  who  fall  in,  II.  176. 

Peimf  code,  atnelioration  of  th«,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  other  places,  IL  198. 

Pendlbtow,  Ei>MuyD,  in  conjunction 
with  Wythe  and  Jeffcr&on,  roviaes  tho 
laws  of  Virginia,  I*  142. 

Pemtenttary,  meafjirij;  of  the  term,  IL 
198  ;  8Vi?tcm  of  the  United  States  coin- 
men  dc<^,  L  399. 

Pmitmtiaries  of  the  ITnited  States  visited 
by  M.  de  Tocquevillc,  IL  157. 

Penn.  William,  Admtral,  buried  tn  St. 
Mary  RedcUff.  Bristol,  II.  456. 

Penx,  William,  re.sidea  at  Bristol  in 
his  youth,  and  conceives  the  plan  of  liifi 
coloTiy,  II.  436  ;  hinds  on  the  banku  of 
the  Delaware  in  lf>82,  IIL  489  ;  princi- 
>leji  upon  which  he  founded  his  colony, 
L  242;  prcwents  philo'?ophiciil  inatni- 
meats  to  the  province  of  Pennsvlvania^ 
L  254. 

Peniutcooh,  an  Indian  tril>e,  III.  246. 

P*'nn9tflcattuf^  State  of,  geopTiphical  Fit- 
uation  of,  lO.  67 ;  first  conception  of 
the  colonizing  of,  IL  4^6 ;  settled  by 
William  Penn  in  1682,  IIL  207,  489; 
colonijted  by  Quakers,  I.  159;  pliilo- 
sophieal  instruments  pre^^entcd  to  tlio 
province  of,  by  William  Penn  and 
Peter  Collinson,  254  ;  Sir  Wm.  Keith, 
governor  of,  in  1777,  etc.,  U.  33  ;  west- 
em  part  of,  in  1748,  L  585  ;  Franklin^ 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of,  IL  41  ; 
Franklin,  a^nt  of,  in  fcngland,  41 ; 
Franklin,  Pn\«jJdont  of  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of,  1786-87-88.  42; 
Franklin*s  Proposal  relating  to  th« 
EdiKiition  of  the  Vouth  in,  621.  n. ; 
her  treaty  with  the  Indians,  4th  July, 
1774,  111.  642;  early  Revolutionary 
servieea  of,  644  ;  troops  of,  at  the  sie^ 
of  Yorktown,  L  479  ;  her  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  I3th  Dec, 
1787,  IL  88,  n. ;  disputes  with  Vir- 
ginia and  Connecticut  iTespecting  her 
boundaries,  IIL  67,  70 ;  dLsptitfi  with 
New  Jersey  respecting  Pea  Patch  Is- 
liind,  68  ;  school  fund  of, II.  614;  popa- 
lation  of,  in  1848,  615;  manaliictiire  of 
iron  in,  389.  393  ;  intemn]  improre- 
nients  of,  368,  369  ;  trade  of.  147»  Uft ; 
referred  to,  L  221,  379,  392  ;  11.  93;' 
in.  645. 
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Pmns^lvanta  Gas'ttr,  patx^hiiaed  by 
Frsitiklin  fntra  Ki^iiiier,  11.  40. 

P&ttott$€vt  Rfi^,  III.  635. 

Pens^  inveatio!!  of,  for  writintf,  L  »100. 

Prnpir^  meanm^rof  the  term,  L  121  j  IIL 
344 »  345  ■  Burke'a  (ximmcuts  on  the 
term^  120 ;  the  rightfiil  stjarcc  of  power, 
never  Rilmitted  befon:?  the  American 
EcYohtiion,  I.  117;  11.314;  Charles 
the  Firsit'ft  opinion  respjcftin^  the  politi- 
cal ri^rhta  of,  314  ;  dedaraUon  of  Maa- 
sn^huscttEi  resfiecting  the  politiciil  rights 
of,  314;  t-ontemp  tuo  uj»  opinioti  of,  ex- 
pressed by  the  PhariMes,  I,  605;  if 
i^nioronts  powerless  in  their  efforts  for 
I  i  hearty,  607. 

rEPFERELL,  Sir  Wjlliam,  I.  74. 

Pf^ttot  Indiam,  l&cjitionof  the,  II.  114 ; 
war  with,  In  Connecticnt,  I.  640  j  III. 
322 ;  modG  of  life  of,  640  ;  an  invading 
race,  640 ;  dei^tTuciiun  of,  in  1636—^7, 
540,  643,  646 ;  ^rvicea  of  the  militia 
in  tbe  war  with,  II.  162. 

Pcrsiption,  office  of,  I,  293  ;  ft  subject  of 
culture,  n,  506,  517,  525  ;  of  the  Wau- 
des  of,  nature  und  art  can  be  quickened, 
499. 

PeRCT,  Ijord,  ecnt  by  General  Gi^  with 
reenforcemertts  to*^  Col.  Smith,  19th 
April,  I.  92,  557,  fj58  ;  Bri^^tiV- Gen- 
eral ftt  Boston,  r.  81 ;  his  passage  of  the 
Old  BriKb ton  Bridge,  102;  his  attempt 
apainst  Dorchester  Heights,  III.  343. 

Pbkcv,  Major,  arris^al  of,  in  London, 
with  the  tiewft  of  the  Battle  of  Water- 
lot*.  m.  140. 

Pire  la  Chaise,  I.  519. 

Pericles,  and  ]m  wge,  I.  276, 420,  431  ; 
lirerarure  of  his  a^.  compared  with  that 
of  the  Alexandria niige»  25  j  his  funeral 
oration  over  the  Athenians,  11.  1 76. 

Pfriodicai  litfirtture,  importance  of,  11. 
550  ;  wide  diffusion  of,  in  Europe  and 
tlie  United  States,  428  ?  of  Great 
Britjiiu  largely  read  in  the  Unilod  States, 
42S. 

pERKiMS,  Jacob,  contract?  with  I^well, 
Moody;  and  Jackson,  to  supply  ma- 
diinerV  for  the  cotton  manufaduie,  I. 
390. 

PfiRKiNSf,  GoL  Thomas  HakdastDj  of 
Boston,  exerts  his  influence  with  Boiisy 
d^Anglas  to  iiid  G.  W.  Lafayette  *fl  es- 
cape from  France,  I.  504 ;  Lafayette'a 
letter  of  acknpwkdgment  to,  for  ht* 
kindncfis  lo  hii4  *k)n,  5t)4,  n. ;  an  early 
promoter  and  officer  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monutaent  Association,  m.  4j 
his  letter  to  John  C.  Warren »  M.  D., 
offering  a  donation  of  one  thousand 
dollars  towards  a  monument  to  Gen- 


eral Warren,  527;  remark  of  John 
Quinej  Adams  on  his  cbanicter,  372  ; 
his  eminent  position,  375. 

**  Pffpetual  mGtkn,**  inixmsiJRtent  with 
the  law  of  gravity^  I,  256. 

Pebrt,  Commodore  Olivkh  H^^akd, 
patriotie  services  of,  I.  96. 

Persf^itimi,  in  the  sixte^^ntli  century^  IL 
488 ;  of  the  rnritona  in  England*,  III. 
304,  305 ;  in  Old  Doreheriter,  England, 
307 ;  of  the  Quakers,  opposed  in  New 
Dorchester,  New  Enijland,  327-  (See 
Inqumti&h;  PiinY^Mt*.) 

Pefupdisj  itLBcriptionfi  on  the  rniuB  ai, 
n,  670. 

PBRSBca.     (SeeBAifAi.) 

PerseLwiance,  an  indispensable  element 
of  ancoosi*  in  life,  I.  3**4. 

Persia,  ancient  greatne&s  of,  III,  &^B; 
agricultiire  an  honored  pursuit  in,  559; 
anecdotes  fromi  Xcuophon  relative  to 
Cyrus,  the  Younger,  and  Lysamler, 
559  ;  Binks  lieneath  the  sword  of  Alex- 
ander, 559;  bribes  i^f^  disdained  by 
Epaminondas,  L  608;  hordes  of,  iu- 
vfide  Greece,  III.  492;  the  eheny 
brought  from,  546 ;  government  of,  tm* 
favorable  to  the  development  of  indus- 
try, II.  76;  despotiflm  of,  L  13;  ilio 
Shah  of,  with  respect  to  intelligence, 
in,  4^5 ;  condition  of  the  inhabitant*, 
in  1 833,  I.  422 ;  need  of  a  rpprefientflr 
tive  government  in,  42S;  need  of  a 
pure  and  epirinml  reli^on  in,  426  ;  con- 
trusted  with  Christendom,  11.  671  ;  and 
Turkey,  compared  with  England  and 
the  United  States,  111.  136;  referred 
to,  IL  404.     (See  Pertitms.) 

P^sim  G«lf,  n,  404 ;  lU.  55- 

Persians,  the  error  of  the,  at  ^famthon, 
IL  165,     (See  Perfria] 

PerUf  not  benefited  hv  the  diseoveries  of 
silver  and  gold,  11.  311,  S28;  Span- 
ish ad  ventnrers  in,  I.  60,  162;  large 
towns  in,  found  by  the  Spaniards,  639 ; 
condition  of  the  natives  of,,  at  the  tiroo 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  111.  234; 
cmt^ltiea  of  the  eonqnerors  of,  I.  61; 
nisista  the  Spanish  rule,  481  ;  Pres- 
eott'a  History  of  the  Couqneit  of,  II, 
139  •  commere©  of,  with  the  Umled 
States,  290. 

PfTimmi  hiwl%  the  indigenous  growth  of 
America,  III.  546. 

Pet€iqnamscot^  battle  of,  1 9th  Dec,  1675, 
I.  657. 

Pi^Tisns,  Hugh,  emigmtea  to  New  Eng* 
land,  in  1635,  II.  119;  Upham's  Life 
of,  140. 

PlRTJsna,  RigHARDjLaw  Heports  of,  III 
70. 
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PtftiU'otif  tlie  ri^ht  of,  defended  by  J.  Q. 

Adams,  IL  5&3,  584. 
Petti  ton  to  Ihf   hinfj^   Aag,,   1775»  loyal 

tone  of  the,  I.  rj66. 
Pelt i/wf Iter,   t\w,  rtnd  the  uprijfht  coati- 

iel lor  ion tnw ted ,111.470. 
PetRaucu,   estimation   of,   amon^   hi:* 

coiintrvmon.  I.  428;  ol>li;|jatioTis  of  to 

Fbrcnoe,  26 
Prtii fictions,  enormous  specimens  of,  II. 

Phalanr,  die  Gi'ecian,  lEl.  15. 

Pharisees^  their  contcroptaoo^  opinion  of 
tbe  people,  L  fi05. 

PhoTfiofts^  ohsiHiritr  which  shronda  thctr 
hHtory.  ir.  \0h,  416,  417,  418;  Chftin- 
pollion  iisftrrtaius  llie  iiumc.-^  and  titles 
of  0  number  of,  405*  4lt>. 

Phiirstitnt.  hattle  of»  I.  i*60 ;  influcnoe  of 
the  Imitle  of.  III.  231 ;  Ciesar's  lo.«i9  at, 
10;  in  1818,  626, 

Pn ELps. Oliver.  (See Gorftah, Jodge 
Natjiaxirl.) 

Phidias,  his  urt  spoalu  a  nniversjil  lan- 
Ijurijre,  n.  460. 

PhihMphin,  Hem  arks  on  otxnu^ion  of 
Retoptioti  at,  5th  April,  1856,  ILL  412- 
4Ui. 

Phihitlfffihia,  printinjf  first  introdurcd 
into,  M.  33;  Bradfiml  and  Keith  pros- 
oeuted  in,  33 ;  Franklin  ttrrives  pit.  In 
1723,  34-36;  Fmnklin  returns  to,  in 
1 726, 40 :  iTttims  to,  in  1 785, 42 ;  Fmnk- 
lin  appoifited  postmaster  of,  in  17-37, 
40 ;  c  ily  warch,  fiit)  company,  Amuri- 
can  Phiiosof>hical  Soniety  and  Univer- 
sity of  Pidnnsylvaniu,  cstabli?il]cd  in,  hy 
Fninklin,  41  ;  foundations  of  a  Pnldic 
libniry  Ht,  hiid  by  Franklin,  11.  40;  III. 
607,  609,  610;  now  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  country,  607 ;  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, ft  citizen  of^  ts  appointed  poe tm utter- 
eeneml  of  America,  and  there  projects  b 
Union  of  the  Colonies  in  1754,  II.  41  ; 
Continental  Cong^re^s  at,  in  1774,  I. 
386,  533;  lU.  24,  29,  296,  319,  334, 
644.  [See  Continaital  Chnffress.)  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  'at^  4th  July, 
1776,  644;  enjoined  to  gnard  Inde- 
pendence Hall  u&  the  apple  of  her  eye, 
644 ;  Independence  Uidl,  a  revered 
place,  413,  416,  644  ;  the  "  Empress  of 
China" — vessel,  partly  owned  in,  in 
1784,  269;  meeting  at,  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  May^  1787,  to  form  a  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States,  1.  166  ;  pro- 
ceeston  of  mannfacturera  in,  in  1788, 
II.  68 ;  **  The  Portfolio"  eomnienccd  ni, 
in  1801,  572;  Dr.  Stnber  of,  writes  a 
Continuation  of  Franklin^a  Life,  3; 
astronomical  science  in,  III,  428 ;  real 


e^ta«43  in,  11,614;  extreme*  of  life  In, 

I.  192;  marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity 
of,  li.  143  ;  imports  marble  from  Berk- 
shire Jind  Sheffiehl,  and  granite  from 
Quincy,  Maasuehii^^ei t»,  II.  143,  240; 
connected  with  the  eitv  of  New  Yorlt 
by  railroad,  I.  262;  **!Fricnds"  of,  pe- 
tition Congress  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  the  United  States,  in  1831.  11. 
583;  Stephen  Ginird  hcQtteathes  a 
lartfe  property  to,  for  a  *  olle^^e  for  or- 
phans, 1 832,  240,  301  ;  National  Tem- 
perance Convention  held  at,  in  1833, 
and  lt»  gratifying  nmiy  of  stutistic*,  I. 
369 ;  system  of  prison  discipline  of,  jirlr. 
Crawford  on,  alKJut  1^37,  U.  202;  Ed- 
ward  Everett's  Reply  to  a  CompU- 
mentary  Address  by  R.  T.  Conmd,  at 
Iiidcpeiidenco  Hull,  in,  5th  April,  1856, 
412-416;  kindly  a^socjatioTis  of  Bos- 
ton and,  IIL  415.  (See  FsAMKLiJf. 
B  E  s,t  A  M I N ;   Ptnufiiflvnn  ia. ) 

Phihdflfihia,  in  Asia,  II.  404. 
PhiU^,  on  the  Nile.  IL  409, 
Phihtnthmpist^  in  the  modem  acooptation 

of  the  term,  unknown  to  cloasteal  liia- 

torv,  III.  587. 
Phifanihmpif,  as  auxiliarv  to  ediiejition, 

II.  517;  Prison  Diacipline,  con.<«idcrctl 
HH  ft  branch  of,  196-205;  future  proa- 
IH'cts  of,  230. 

PfiiLip,  Kinc;,  Sachem  of  PoluitiokeL 
(See  Kinf,'  PniLiiv) 

Philip,  the  Fair,  of  France,  aims  a  blow 
at  the  supremacy  of  the  Papal  power, 
L57. 

FuiLir  II ,  of  Spain,  hia  cruelties  in  the 
NetlierhmdH  tin?  fniits  of  his  hanghty 
and  cheerk.^s  bigotry.  L  125,  15L;  hla 
attempted  invasion  of  Eu^dand,  125; 
suspected  of  the  murder  of  hk  son,  lU, 
303. 

Philippic  frttnl  result  of  the  battle  of,  IL 
272  ;  despair  of  Brutus  at  its  result,  and 
his  suicide,  I.  272;  locality  of,  not  now 
to  be  ascertained ^  360. 

Philippint  Islands,  ootton  seed  of  tho^  IL 
93. 

PhiHp*»  War,  L  654, 

Pfiiiiips  Eretfsr  Aradf?mi/,  founded  hy 
John  Phillips,  in  1781,  II.  284;  nottcca 
of  its  founder,  and  of  its  hi.^tory,  281- 
287;  di*tin;rui!*hed  men,  i^tudents  of, 
285;  number  of  pnpib  educated  at, 
1781-1838,  284,  285;  Dr.  Benjamin 
Abbot,  principal,  1783-18.38,  retircA 
from,  281-287. 

Pnii.LiP»  family,  IIL  325, 

Phillips,  Edward  B.,  his  manifioeai 
l>cqtiest  to  the  observatory  of  UarvAfd 
College,  IL  54e,  a. 
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pHiLLirB,  JoHJf,  bounds  PbiUipi  Acad- 
emy, at  Exuter,  It.  284;  his  portrait, 
284.     ( See  PMUips  E;Cfier  Academy. "j 

Phillu'S,  Geni?rm  Wilham,  Ms  mili- 
tary operationR  in  Virginia,  1 78 1 , 1. 178. 

Philo,  tin:  Ailicnian,  one  of  Gicerp'a 
master:*,  I,  425» 

Pkiloloffif,  iinportiunie  of  the  consuUntion 
of  the  print  i pal  i^niihs  in,  IX  548;  ne- 
cessity of,  m  poetry,  I.  298. 

Philosopher,  ciiaracter  of  the,  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  I*  247. 

Philosophff'i  gtonej  attempt  to  discover 
the,  I.  '257. 

Philosopltkat  or  pdcutiflc  appamtna  uti- 
knowu  in  the  Anicrieao  Public  Scbuoii 
about  1  eoo,  111.  74. 

Phiiosophtf,  the  hi|c^hcst  office  of,  H.  414  ; 
of  Greeit%  and  other  ancient  coiintriefl, 

I.  424 ;   gradually  kavem  the  popuhw 
mind,  613  ;   ahUgiUions  of  industry  to. 

II.  619;   ndvnneompnt  in,  to  be  antici- 
pated, 220  ;    of  history,  iti^  oflice,  I,  10. 

Philoaophij,  intellectunC  lii*  taught  lit  Har* 
vard  Univcrstity,  II*  600.  507  ;  German 
works  on,  549.    (St'e   i/cnM  FhiUm- 

Phttoaophif,  moral,  study  of,  11.  500^  510, 
511;  difficulties  of,  673  ;  Gerniaii  worka 
on,  549. 

Philosophif,  natural,  to  be  intelligeDtty 
studied/  IL  507  ;  oliiigatioDS  of,  to 
trade,  L  294,  297. 

Phinney,  ELiAi,  \m  Htfltory  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  Boflton,  1825^ 
cited,  I.  101,  56^. 

Phipps'e  fhrm^  h  S4. 

Piupps,  Sir  W  J  LLi  AM,  Governor  of  Maa- 
sachusctts,  III.  3s!3;  petition  by  citi- 
zens of  Bo9tOD  for  his  contiiiuajice  in 
office,  I.  533. 

Pnipps,  St*KS€KR,  a  member  of  the 
General  Courtof  Masafltibuseitsiii  1722, 
11.  45. 

Phocion,  unpoptilarity  ofj  L  24 ;  re- 
ferred to,  431, 

Phoenicia,  colon ies  of,  I.  46  ;  <3ommerc«5 
of,  dest  rlhed  by  the  pmphet  EEeJtiel, 
li.  305  ;  III.  492  ;  opposes  the  march 
of  Alexander,  305 ;  invented  letters, 
but  knew  lujt  how  to  use  them,  I.  418, 
426 ;  II.  305  ;  the  o»ly  literary  record 
extant  of  the  lanfjrufttre'of,  670. 

PhysiccU  rducation/Uio  Jii«ch  neglected  in 
our  colloi^^t^s,  II,  497,  498,  506  ;  and  in- 
tellectual fiieultiea,  the  neceiaafy  con- 
nection of,  L  298-300. 

PhysicioitA,  esfl tint! Ill  to  a  state  of  didlized 
society,  I.  301 ;  natural  aptitude  for  the 
profession  will  not  render  unDeceaeary 
special  preparauoti  for  the  dudea  ofj  U. 


345 ;  advantages  of  Greek  and  LatM 
to,  604,  505,  621  ;  important^  of  the 
services  of,  522  i  III.  539 ;  claims  of, 
to  public  respect  and  conhdcnce,  IL 
522,  528 ;  opportufiieies  of,  to  promote 
virtue  and  piety  in  their  patientfl,  538; 
inlluence  or,  tipon  the  yonng,  529  ;  ai 
peojcemakers,  443 1  contt^flt  between, 
and  quacks,  III,  470  ;  elevation  of  tho 
stand  nrd  of,  In  the  United  Statea,  II, 
519  ^  many  of,  in  the  United  StateSj 
students  of  natural  science,  527. 

PhjaMtkj^,  htiniftn,  in  connection  with  the 
external  world,  III,  437 ;  study  of,  must 
be  based  on  a  good  education,  II.  602 ; 
disco veriea  in,  to  be  anticipated,  525 ; 
importiince  of  Harvey'e  discovery  of  the 
clrcuktion  of  the  blood,  525  ;  specular 
tion  in^  with  reference  to  the  nenroua 
syltem,  525  ;  compared  with  aatrono- 
\x\Y  afi  a  candidate  for  popular  tavor^ 
in.  433. 

Pickaji&iy  tmni^  iti  Ohio,  mowing  and 
reaping  machines  in,  III.  562^ 

P^CK  iNO,  Lieutenant,  bis  bra'^  erv  in  King 
Philip'i.  Waj^,  I.  664. 

PjCBifiEtitO,  JOHJf,  his  eloquent  Eulogy 
on  Dr.  Bowditch,  II.  i>63  j  hia  Urcek 
Lexicon,  139;  his  edition  of  J*  Ed* 
wards*s  Obeservationa  on  the  Language 
of  the  Mtthhekaneew  Indians  cited,  257; 
his  illuatrations  of  the  works  of  EHotj 
Edward  a »  Cotton,  and  Rosier,  and  lui 
other  productions,  118,  139;  Daniel  A* 
Whit^J-a  Memoir  of,  read  before  the 
American  Acjwlemy,  II.  140. 

PicKJ5Rrsc,0cTAviuB,hia  claim  tocer* 
tain  lands,  HI.  444J. 

PiCKMAK,  Besjjahik,  of  Boa  ton,  a  mem- 
ber of  th€  i>ommittce  of  the  Maaaaeba^ 
■ettft  legislatuiia  on  latteries  in  1821, 
HI.  279,  n. 

Fimrtd  iZodb,  U.  368, 

Pictures,  no  jmrt  of  fumitare  in  the  mid- 
m  ages,  11.  22!), 

Pi^dmoTitf  cru*ad6  againat  the  constitu- 
tion of,  L  128. 

PiEacE,  Benjamin,  killed  on  tho  day  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

Fierce,  Major  BENJAKif?,  his  servioeia 
in  the  American  Bevolntion,  HI.  249. 

Pjebce,  Jonif,  D.  D.,bis  donation  to 
the  Massachujette  Historical  Society, 
H.  140. 

PtERCK,  Lewis,  HI.  324. 

Pierce,  RouEfiT,  one  of  the  earliesl 
emigrants  to  Dorchester,  Masnachn* 
eett!i,  IH.  524. 

Pjercb,  Solomox,  wounded  at  tb@  b«l 
tie  of  Leicin^D,  L  562. 

FiStan  Cow,  11,  144. 
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^^^^^^^1 

Pigs,  improvementfl  of  the  breeds  of,  IL 

History  and  worits  of,  L  234-239;           H 

438,  444,  648. 

in.  305-327,                                                H 

Pike,  tlio  Romain  HI.  15. 

Ideas,  the  two  great,  which  Insptred           ^H 

Pike,  Nicholas,  his  AntlnnDtic  almnst 

thc^,  IIL  239.                                                 ■ 

exclusively  ist-d   in  Araerican   public 

Indians,  theu-  conflicts  witJi,  I.  237  ;            ^M 

achoola,  abojt  1800,  111.  73. 

treatment  of,  by,  23^,239  ;  hostility            ^M 

Pihrim  Fatksrs,  Remarks  at  Plymouth, 
MflflBndiusetta,  22d    Dcocmber,  1845, 

of,  to  the,  IIL  *335.    [Sl^c  Indians  of            ^M 

North  America;    Ntnv   Ent/lund,  in            ^H 

n,  484-492. 

General  Index.)                                           ^H 

Pilgrims,  th**  Departure  of  the,  Eetnurks 

Influence  of  the  chanacter  of  the.           ^H 

at  Plymouth,  17th   September,  1849, 

(Sec  Labors,  poti.)                                      ^M 

II.  639-045, 

Injustice    to    the    memory  of,  TTI.           ^H 

PLgrim  Fathers,  Speech  on,  at  the  Ply- 

H 

mouth  Festival,  Ist  of  August,  1853, 

luaignificance  of,  an  ndvunta^  to,  L           ^| 

ni.  232-243. 

66  ■  II,  330,  637,  640,  641 ,  649,  643.            H 

^^^^H 

Pilgrim  Fatlters.      (Siie   also,  Plifmvuth 

Luellectual  condition  of  England  at           ^K 

Festival:    Pltfinouth,   Orntion  at;    Ply- 

the time  of  the  emigration  of  the,  11.           ^M 

mouth,  Remarks  nt ;    Phtmouth  Betich  ; 

^^M 

Plt/tnoulh     Compant/ ;     Plymouth,    Ntm) 

Luolerancc  of,  the  charge  considcii»d,     ^^^H 

England;   Ph^monih  Rock.) 

L  239,  240  ;  II.  491  ;  UL  327.             ^^H 

AehiovemciitB,    uoblo    character   of 

Knowledge,  love  of,  carried  by  them           ^H 

their.  I.  46. 

to  Ainericj),  IL  492.                                     ^B 

Adversity,  a  benefit  to,  1. 66 ;  III.  238, 

Lalwrs  of,  the  important  results  of,            ^M 

Ancestry  of,  I.  63,  66. 

1.  233;  IL  15S,  362,  425,  482,  490,             H 

Austerity  of,  considered,  I.  240;   IL 

639-644;  III.  240,                                           H 

333,  4dl. 

Landing  of,  at  Plvmouth,  in  1620,  L            ^| 

Bohemia^  the  Queen  of,  stipposcd  lo 

21,^  221  ;  IIL  594,  636.                                  H 

fiivor  tlieir  opjuiona,  II.  643,  644. 
Caiiibridtiret  Univorsity  of,  England, 

Law.  their  regard  for,  IIL  242.                     ^B 

Lcyden,   rheir  hardships  at,  11.  4Si,           ^H 

many  of  them  educated  at,  IL  493, 

485  ;  their  tiTf^l  movements  at.  642.      ^^^M 

626/ 

Lil>ertv,  carried  bv  thtni  to  Americn,     ^^^| 

Charaetor  of,  I.  t53-66,  245  ;  II.  158, 

II.  4S9,  492;    £lL  239,  240,  242;      ^^H 

490,  491,492;   III.  241. 

religions,  obligations    of,  to,    240;           ^H 

ChronicltjB  of,  by  Dr.  Alex.  Young, 

servit^os  of,  to.     (See  Lalwra,  a«te.)            ^H 

n.  140. 

**  Mayflower,*'  The,  mortality  during  ^M 
the  voyage  of,  U.  640.    (I^ee  Voy*           H 

Church  tif  England  venerated  by,  I. 

233 ;  IIL  305 ;  persecuted  them,  and 

age.jmsf.)                                                    ^M 

drove  them  into  bauii^liment,  233. 

Memory  of,     (See  Veneration, //orf, J            ^H 

Dolfl  Haveo,  their  departure  from, 

Morals,  tJieir  regard  for,  IIL  342.           ^^M 

m.  234,  239. 

Obscaritr  of     (See  Insigmfiamoe.     ^^^H 

Departure  of,  from  Plymouth,  Eng- 

^^M 

land,  n.  436,  639. 

Origin  of  the  religious  priociple«  of,      ^^^B 

Descend aat*  of,  their  duties,  I.  42 ; 

L  57,                                                            V 

their  numbers  in  tlie  United  States, 

Persecution  of,  an  advantage  to  them.           ^H 

IL  49L 

■ 

Difficulties  of   their  enterprise,   IL 

PlymoQtb,  England,  their  departuPB      ^^^B 

156,  157,  160.  16L 

fro  in ,  I L  4  36 ,  639.                                    ^^H 

Disinterestedness  and  self-denial  of. 

rrincipk'&,  the  infiucnie  of  tlieir,  L     ^^^H 

I.  59,  233. 

^^^M 

Educiitiou,  their  interest  in,  L  173, 

Religions  liberty,  obligations  of,  lo,          ^H 

313,  63."3  ;    U.  494,  597,  623,  626. 

111.  240.                                                          ■ 

England,  the  liberties  of,  preserved 

Religious   iseol  of,   1.  56,  234,  235.            ^1 

by,  in.  242. 

245;  II   157,   156;  lU.  239.  240,            ^1 

Enterprise,  importance  of  their,  (See 

241,  242,  305.                                                     ^M 

Labors,  post.) 

Republican  government  founded  hj,  ^M 
IL  329,  492,  640 ;  IIL  242,                            H 

Enthusiasm   and    self-dem'al  of,    L 

233.  234,  235. 

Scttlemeot  of,  in  New  EngUnd,  I            ^M 

Faith.     (See  Religious  zeal,  post) 
Germany,  tlie  Thirty  Years'  War  in, 

66-68,                                                              H 

Sincerity  of,  L  59,  234,                                  H 

coiopwred  with  tlie'euterprise  of  the, 

Story    of,    known    throughoat    tht          ^H 

U.  641,644, 

i 

world,  IL  642.                                      ^^M 
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Success  of,  owing  to  their  consden- 
tioiu  motives,  1.  234,  248 ;  com- 
pared with  the  failures  of  Heniy 
IV.,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Oh- 
ver  Cromwell,  11.  64. 

Sufferings  of,  after  their  landing,  I. 
45,  46,  47,  60,  67,  195,  244 ;  II.  65, 
155,  160,  161,  258,  325,  327^333, 
433,  484,  639 ;  m.  313,  335,  594, 
595. 

Tolerance  of,  1  240,  241. 

Veneration  and  eratitude  with  which 
their  memory  should  bo  regarded, 

I.  72,  204,  216,  234,  245,  573,  660; 

II.  158, 159, 160, 184, 325, 454, 484, 
490,  491 ;  III.  240. 

Voyage  of,  to  New  England,  I.  66- 
68;    damages   of,  II.  644.     (See 
Mayflower,  ante. ) 
Works  and  history  of,  1  234-238. 

PiNDAB,  compared  with  Callimachus,  L 
25. 

PinduSy  heights  of,  I.  37 ;  II.  402. 

Pine  tree,  coinage  of  New  England,  ex- 
planation of,_given  to  Charles  II.,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Temple,  IL  128. 

Pirates  of  the  West  Indies,  II.  126. 

Pisa,  obligations  of,  to  commerce,  IL 
305. 

Piscataqua  River,  III.  246,  248. 

PiTCAiRN,  Major,  commands  the  light- 
infantry  in  the  expedition  to  Concord, 
18th  June,  1775,  I.  86,  551  ;  pursues, 
and  is  pursued  by,  William  Tiad,  554 ; 
shot  by  Salem,  a  colored  patriot.  III. 
529. 

Pitkin,  Timothy,  his  Political  and 
Civil  History  of  the  United  States, 
cited,  II.  83. 

Pitt,  William,  the  elder.  (See  Chat- 
ham, Earl  of.) 

Pitt,  William,  the  vigor  of  his  admin- 
istration, I.  594;  his  great  speech  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
1.331,343. 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  built  on  the 
site  of  Fort  Duqucsnc,  L  194, 262, 589; 
II.  147,  156. 

PizARRO,  his  lust  for  power,  and  thirst 
for  gold,  I.  637  ;  his  cruelty  to  the  na- 
tives, 61,  637. 

Plagiarism,  often  unjustly  charged,  L 
420. 

Plains  of  Abraham,  blood  of  Massachu- 
setts men  shed  on  the,  I.  85,  541. 

Plane,  the  carpenter's,  importance  of  the 
invention,  II.  247. 

Planetary  phases^  III.  453. 

Planets,  curious  theory  entertained  re- 
Hpccting,  by  Kepler,  I.  615;  motions 
of,  575.  576;  are  they  inhabitedl  UL 


462;  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  dis- 
covered, XL  586;  discovery  oi,  516, 
531,  632,  633,  640;  new,  discovered 
between  1729  and  1856,  549 ;  IIL  459. 
(See  Attrrmomv,) 

Phntagmets,  victories  of  the,  HL  386; 
their  sepulchres,  L  127. 

Plating  and  gilding,  electrical  process  of, 
m.  456. 

PuLTO,  MSS.  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  L 
428;  despotism  of,  IIL  505;  0Dlig»- 
tions  of  Cicero  to,  I.  25 ;  his  rcmaik 
(quoted  bj  Cicero,)  That  all  the  libersl 
arts  have  a  common  bond  and  relation- 
ship, nL  455 ;  attractions  of  bis  phi- 
losophy to  his  contemporary  disciples, 
L  24 ;  on  education,  II.  348 ;  his  At- 
lantis, L  41 ;  singular  ha]>piness  of  the 
drcnmstances  attending  his  death,  185 ; 
his  claims  upon  modem  scholars,  IIL 
119;  revival  of  interest  in  his  works, 
300;  to  be  studied  through  life,  IL 
504-505. 

Pleiadei,  the,  HL  458. 

PuMT,  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
papyrus,  L  300. 

Ploughfibid,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  civilisa- 
tion, U.  279, 468 ;  the  antiquity  of,  468, 
469 ;  as  described  bv  Viigu  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  south  of  Europe,  469 ;  im- 
provement in,  650 ;  the  improved  Amer- 
ican, in.  351 ;  the  hiU-sioe  plough  hi- 
ventod  by  President  Jefferson,  562; 
subsoil  ploughing,  IL  438. 


Plum,  Jomr,  killed  at  Bloody  Brook, 

L670. 

Plumule,  instinct  of  the,  m.  548. 
Plutarch,  MSS.  of,  in  the  middle  ages, 

L  428 ;  his  lives,  read  abundantly,  and 


to  great  advantsge,  by  Benjamm 
Fnu&Un,  II.  15;  III.  608;  his  Lives 
referred  to,  856,  297. 

Plumouth,  Ens^land,  L  819 ;  IL  436.  [See 
Piigrim  Fatken;  Plgmouth;  New  Eng- 
land.) 

Pkmouth  FetHval,  Speech  at  the,  1st 
Auff.,  1858,  in  commemoration  ^  the 
embaritation  of  the  Pilgrims,  IIL  889- 
843. 

Plymouth,  Oration  delivered  at,  8ad  of 
Dec,  1884,  L  45-78. 

Plumouth,  Bemarits  at,  17th  Sept.,  1849, 
IL639-^$. 

Plumouth,  New  Ei^land,  why  so  named, 
IL  436;  its  real  foundation  the  statate 
of  1598,  nL  805 ;  compact  of  govern- 
ment made  by  the  settlers  of,  on  board 
the  Mayflower,  I.  16 ;  occupied  by  the 
Narragansetts  and  Pokanokets,  644; 
settlement  of  the  Pilgrims  at,  Pref.  sl, 
38,  39,  58,  805, 815, 881, 888, 844, 640; 
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111.  21,  205,  310,  425,  A1B,  635,  645; 
the  flcttlemcnt  of  New  P^fi^ljmd  rom- 
menced  tuider  the  iiuspiccs  of  tho  col- 
ony of,  n.  4Ji6 ;  lionrors  of  the  first 
winter  spent  by  the  i*cttlers  at,  OL  168; 
liccntit>u.-i  udvemurers  who  followed  iii 
the  train  of  the  first  rolonialj*  of,  I.  638; 
the  settlers  of,  rci^Mnled  by  the  crown 
yrlth  an  unfavorable  ey«-%  IL  118; 
grovrth  of  the  colony  of,  I.  338 ;  the 
priadplcs  und  insititiuions  of  the  fii- 
thera  of,  IL  332;  freedom  in  chnrch 
and  fitatc,  and  [wpular  education,  favor- 
ite objects  of,  332,  333  ;  the  memory 
of  the  Mothers  of,  to  be  rugsirtlcd  with 
veneration  and  grnttlnde,  325  ;  settlers 
at,  alarmed  by  the  Indian^,  U4;  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  by  the  colonists  of, 

I.  663;  treaty  with  the  luiiiana  at,  238; 
alarmed  hy  the  appmurli  of  King  Fiiilif), 
in  1675,  049;  t-onjliuis  of,  with  the  In- 
dian;^ during:  Kinj;  Philip's  War,  (i57, 
665 ;  lihorality  of,  to  Ilarvurrl  Colkgt*, 
405;  nnnivcr^sary  of  the  settlement  of, 

II.  169;  uimtial  fcHtivul  at.  eujirgestion 
thai  the  day  of  ita  eeh^lmitioii  he  oeea- 
mouaXiy  cHanged  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer, in.  232. 

PltpHOidh  Bt'uch,  preservation  of^  eflectod 
by  lotteries,  111,  279,  280;  repair  of, 
decreed  by  Congress,  1.  570. 

Phfmouth  tbmiMHi^,  patent  of,  dfltcd  10th 
April,  ir>06,  for  territorj'  in  America,  L 
219,  220;  grants  a  pntent  to  the  PtU 
grim  Fathers,  221  ;  old  patent  of  the, 
revokid,  and  a  new  one  grunted,  221 ; 
territory  emiimeed  by  it,  221  ;  unpro- 
fitable, and  surrendered  to  the  thrown, 
223  ;  imporUtnt  results  of,  to  the  cause 
of  fireedoni,  233. 

Pt  if  motif  h  Jif)ck,a»  it  appeared  to  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  IL  328,  329,  436 ;  in  1620 
and  1820,112;  the  foundation  stone  of 
American  lilx-rty  laid  ort,  L  547;  the 
comer-sionc  of  New  England,  IL  640  ; 
principle!*  of,  326 ;  venemtion  with 
which  it  should  be  regarded,  454.  (See 
Pilgrim  Fathers.] 

'PhYHvros.  JosATUAN,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  L  670. 

PneutmtiHi,  itiwlem  discoveries  in,  II. 
649. 

/»o,  the  river,  III.  581. 

Pocahontas  *«avcs  the  life  of  CaptJiin 
John  Smith,  HI.  222. 

PnctLSktt,  King  Pliihp  surrounded  at,  in 
ItTSj  I.  649. 

pQOomtakvok.     { Sec  Pokomtacook. ) 

Pocomttiick  lnditinB,  imnginnry  address  of 
tlie  chief  of,  to  n  triendly  settler  on 
Mount  Hope,  L  661^63. 


Po^t  quatitiea  necessary  to  consdtate  a 
great,  IL  2D8  ;  high  vocation  iiud  en- 
during fame  of  a,  IIL  503. 

Poftn/,  the  infancy  of  me  nee  deemed  hy 
some  to  Iks  the  most  congenial  to,  ll. 
215;  this  opinion  disputed,  215,  216; 
the  chara^'tcr  of,  dependent  on  the  age, 
etc.,  215,  220,  221;  truth  the  great  ro- 
spirer  of,  216,  218  ;  de.scriptions  and 
specimens  of,  216-224;  effect  of  tho 
sublime  discoveries  of  modem  ai^trotio- 
my  on,  217,  218,  219;  the  oncicnl 
tlieory  of  the  materijd  univerece  still 
gives  a  character  to  the  traditionary 
language  of,  217;  prolific  elements  of, 
2 1 7 ;  »d vancement  in,  to  be  HUttcipated, 
220;  jibsence  of  spiritual  illumimitioa 
in,  220,  221;  clmra*"tert5itics  of  that  at 
Homer,  Hci^iod,  Virgil,  Dante,  Tasfio* 
Sliakspcarc.  and  Mihon,  213-224;  of 
Greece  and  other  ancient  countries, 
424;  CI  tic,  of  <j  recce  commenced  with 
Homer,  21;  of  Scotland,  IL  377;  div 
jwndcnce  of,  on  philokigy,  I.  298  ;  tid 
vantagejiof,  over  jiii  in  ting  and  sculpture, 
11.  460 ;  Dryden  on.  460  ;  its  power, 
its  beauty,  its  suMimity,  and  itij  tri- 
umphs, 509;    lU.  503. 

Pnicfiem^  victory  of,  IIL  .336. 

Pokanoh^t  ludimis^  the  location  of  the, 
IL  n4  ;  epidemic  among  the,  in  1612- 
13,  115;  a  powerful  tril»c,  L  644;  en- 
ter into  peaceful  i-elations  with  tho 
colonists,  644.     [See  Mossamil.) 

PokomtacfMfk,  or  Deerficid,  Massachu* 
setts,  Indiaus  at,  IL  115;  IIL  317. 

Polmid^  her  gallant  chevaliers,  L  396 ; 
Iter  bmienl  for  Lafayette,  523 ;  con 
trusted  with  the  United  States,  401 . 

Puifn,  btiman  life  extinguished  at  thc» 
HI.  437. 

FoUiiail  tiljnisrji,  not  often  remedied  by 
poiitiml  instrum  en  tali  lies,  IL  C42, 

PtttitiaiJ  amlrd  und  milit^iry  power,  the 
masters  of  the  ancient  world,  IIL  15 ; 
political  emptuymeut,  inordinately  val- 
ued in  America,  555. 

Poittinifiijh^  its  annoyances  and  tiiala  •■ 
coinpan^d  with  the  t^ilni  satii^  fact  torts  of 
liteniry  pursuits,  HI.  502, 5a3  ;  pulicictti 
organization  of  a  iK?ople  the  most  im- 
portant teniporal  concern,  L  111-113; 
force  the  great  agent  of,  liefore  the 
Aniericjio  Revolution,  112. 

Poiitiatl  pnrtie^f  the  upheniend  chantcter 
of,  L  287 ;  not  choice  tn  the  qualitict^ 
tions  of  membership,  288. 

Politkaf  power,  progre*.t  of,  tn  Engtnnd 
and  other  States  of  Em-ope  in  the  Ifith 
century,  L  155. 

Poiitical  priiuhjcA,  value  ot,  I   123  ;   niO. 
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orally    coveccd    hy  all    nadons,   1€S, 
169. 
Political  re/ormt  tho  principle  of  moderHi 

I.  604. 

Political  revdutionx  uttract  the  interest  of 

mankind,  L  409  ;  aviMotn  remedy  polit- 

leal  abodes,  II.  642« 
Political  w^iewOB,  L 1 1 1-130,  (See  Bdrks^ 

Edmund.} 
Political  ^jciety,  exists  by  the  law  of 

nature,  I.  12^^;  bow  maintained,  U.  75. 
Political  j^tf stern,  necessiuy  cohealoD  af  the 

parts  of  the,  I,  132. 
Political  L^onomt/i  the  great  problem  of, 

II.  74 ;  one  of  the  liret  prindples  of, 
52;  MnUhug's  ftimouj  position  con- 
sidered, L  36;  III.  220,  572-575 ; 
should  not  overstep  its  province,  675  ; 
Smith's  Wealth  ot  Nations  quoted  on 
capital,  II.  58,  59,  74;  J.  S.  MiU'fl 
Principles  of,  referred  to,  II1»  470,  n. ; 
usury  Ijiws,  a.  question  of,  274 ;  with 
reference  to  manufactures,  II,  77  ;  of 
nature,  I.  V2t;  m  taught  at  Hjirvard 
University,  II.  500,  (See  also,  Capitd  ; 
Credit;  Slnnu/adure^.) 

Political  phUmophifi  its  three  great  divia- 
ions,  III.  2&6, 297,  298,  ( See  Political; 
Politics.) 

Politics f  of  the  world,  rerolutiomKed  by 
the  magnetic  neeiile,  I.  619  ;  degree  of 
attention  to  which  the^  are  entitled, 
572 ;  in  connection  with  proprietor- 
ship of  the  soil,  455 ;  general  interest 
in,  in  popnkr  governmt;nts,  II.  314, 
316 ;  gi'tienil  attention  paid  to,  in  the 
United  Btatea,  314,  396  ;  should  not 
be  intra ded  on  cclebmtiona  of  gen&ral 
interest,  445. 

Polly,  \Villia*i,  killed  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  l^'xingtoti,  I.  563 » 

PoLYBii's,  eitcd,  I,  132. 

Polynesia,  condition  of  the  inhabitiintft  of, 
I.  422  ;   referred  to,  U,  307  \   llL  547. 

Pomohgtf,  in  eoimeetion  witli  the  discoY- 
eries  of  modern  chemistry,  HI.  548; 
derivation  of  various  fruits,  645»  (See 
AgricuUmre, ) 

PoMPEY,  defeated  by  Cflesar,  I,  360, 

PoMROY,  Brigadier- General  Ssi'tt,  a 
veteran  In  the  French  war,  and  a  soldier 
of  the  ilevolution,  I.  392,  393  ;  111. 
17  ;  his^  letti^r  to  hisi  wife  from  Loois- 
bourg,  1 745. 1*  393, 402, 403  \  \m  narrow 
escape  iit  Charlestown  Keck»  in  1775, 
394 ;  \iu  hervicea  at  Bunker  Hill,  IIL 17, 

PoNTiAc,  his  capacity,  III.  494;  pro- 
jects an  Indiiui  corifcderacy,  643, 

Pontoosm:,  vullay  of  the,  11/370. 

Poole,  William^  his  character  and 
epitaph,  lU.  114* 

VOL*  III-  100 


Poor  J  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  lellg 
ions  cJiaracter  must  be  elevated,  111, 
109;  provision  for,  lU,  570.  (See 
(^aritmle  ImitUitioiisand  Charity;  Pau* 
perism ;  United  Statts.) 

Foott,  Brigadier-General  Enoch,  ser- 
vices of,  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, in,  249, 

poor  Richard  ^s  Almanac^  published  by 
Franklin,  II.  40. 

Popsj  the  supremacy  of  the,  generally  ao 
knowjed^ed  by  Cnrifliian  govern  men  ts 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, L  604,  60S. 

Poi>i£j  AtEXAKt>£R  III.,  his  bull  for  the 
emancipiition  of  ^kvoe,  I.  449. 

Pope,  Alexanbek  VL,  his  grant  to 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  of  heathen 
lands  discovered  by  Columbus  ill.  202. 

Pope,  Lko  X.,  bom  at  the  Villa  Ca- 
regip,  hifl  early  preferments,  IIL  30fl; 
two  main  ohjcets  of  his  reigu^  302,303. 

Piipi,  NicaoLAi  v.,  his  grant  cf  sov- 
ereignly and  conquest  over  heathen 
nationi?"  made  to  the  Portuguese,  IH. 
201,202. 

Pope,  Alexandek^  his  eulogy  of  the 
"  Man  of  Ross,"  HI,  475 ;  his  enlo^ 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  II.  633,  634 ;  hu 
opinion  of  tho  importance  of  tho  study 
of  human  nature,  quoted,  I.  151 ;  a  far 
vorite  with  J.  Q.  Adams,  II.  589. 

Pope,  Chakles  A.,  111.  4S6,  n. 

PapjJm'  ednmiiQtit  importance  of,  II. 
206-234 ;  advantages  of,  III.  109  ;  duty 
of,  lies  on  lAoral  and  political  foundi^ 
tions,  II.  623-625  ;  how  effected  by  th« 
speculations  of  philosophy,  1.  613  ;  dif- 
fusion of^  in  the  United  S tares,  327; 
and  collegiate,  compared,  II,  608,  609, 
618,  619,  622-626.  {Be&  Poptiiar  and 
Siifftn&r  Edacaiion,} 

popular  and  Superior  Educatim^  An  Ad- 
dress before  the  Adelphic  Union  Soci- 
ety of  Williams  College,  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  16th  Atig.j  1837,  IX 
206-234. 

Popular  errors,  with  difficulty  n<noimced 
even  by  great  minds,  L  614,  615,  621, 
622. 

popular  goivmmentSf  the  cause  of,  rap- 
idly gjunin^  gmurid  in  the  world,  1, 
128  ;  ill  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  152; 
in  England,  128;  on  the  condnent  of 
Europe,  1 28 ;  beat  promote  national 
industry,  IL  75;  general  interest  in 
politico  in,  314;  excesses  of  party 
ipirit,  the  worst  enemy  of,  I,  146,  376. 

Poputar  i^oran^c,  deplomblo  effects  of, 
III,  110;  Napoleon's  comment  on,  110, 
(See  Eduealion;  Ignorance^  evik  0^) 
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Popular  institution*,  their  fate  in  Europe 
sealed  by  the  estat^hmont  of  RUinding 
unnies,  I.  154;  a  great  model  oft  pre- 
sented hv  tlio  United  States  of  North 
Arnericaj  I.  340, 

popular  rights^  their  proper  use  popular 
improvement,  L  268-270.  (See  Popu- 
lar ijoi}ernm€nts*) 

Popuiar  taste,  its  instability*  II.  381. 

Population,  increase  of,  not  necessarily  a 
good,  L  358;  of  the  )^lol>e,  in  1833, 
423;  of  the  globe,  in  1857,  HL  540; 
of  A8i%  in  I824f  L  35;  of  Europe,  in 
1824,35.  (SeeFrowcc  Great  Britain; 
MastBachmetts ;  Unilrd  States,) 

Popttlatfon^  Malthuf^^R  Essay  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of,  cited,  111.  572.  [See  Mai- 
thus,'  Poiitical  Economy,) 

Popidaiiofij  New  Ideai  on,  by  Alexander 
H.  Everett,  n.  139. 

Porter,  Aaron,  hrtit  minifiter  of  Med* 
ford,  II.  136. 

PoBTER,  Abahel,  of  WobuHi,  killed  at 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  L  556,  563, 

Portfolio,  Tlie,  (com  me  need  at  Philadel- 
phia, 1801,)  J.  Q.  Adams's  Letters  from 
Silesia  published  in,  II.  572. 

Porto  Btlh,  captured  by  Admiral  Ver- 
non, in  1739,  I.  578;  New  Eufjiand 
and  New  York  troops  at  the  captor© 
of,  392, 

Portsmouth,  England,  naral  eetablish- 
rocnt  at,  visited  by  Lafayette,  in  1 777, 1. 
466;  steam-packets  &om,  in  1839,  II» 
37L 

Portsmouth^  Now  Hampshire,  procession 
of  manufttcturerfl  in,  in  1 788,  II,  88. 

Portuf^,  the  king  of,  applied  to  by  Co- 
Iambus,  L  15G ;  not  benefited  by  the 
silver  and  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  11- 
628;  despotism  of,  I.  63;  settlements 
of,  in  America,  63, 219;  its  despotic  gov- 
ernment in  America,  in  the  15ih  and 
16th  centuries,  63,  203;  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  of,  422;  efforts 
of,  for  conatitiitional  liberty,  168;  mis- 
sion to,  contemplated  by  the  United 
S tate 8,  II .  5 7 2 .     (See  PoHuguese, ) 

Portuguese,  their  early  navigators  and 
discoveries,  I.  58  ;  discoveries  of,  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Atlantic, 
III.  196  ;  plea  on  whieh  they  justi- 
fied their  couquests,  201.    (See  Portu- 

Po^mty,  owes  a  duty  to  the  memory  of 
departed  virtue,  II.  112  ;  regard  for,  an 
element  of  civil  society,  121. 

Po&trnaster  of  Pyindelphia,  Frankhn 
appointed  in  1 737,  II.  40  ;  Deputy  Post- 
master of  America,  Franklin  appointed 
in  1753,  41. 


Potassium,  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Dafy^ 

I.  305  ;  its  qualitieB,  305. 

Potato^  iDdigenous  to  America,  II.  475» 
649;  IIL  546;  importance  of,  540; 
history  of  the  culture  of,  II,  469 ;  rot 
in,  importance  of  a  preventive  of,  560  ; 
effect  of,  on  social  affairs,  L  274 ;  ex- 
tensive consnmption  of,  in  Ireland,  IL 
534. 

Potsdam,  Primary  Normal  School  of,  II. 
336,  338;  Na[>oloon  carries  Frederic 
the  Great's  watch  £rom,  to  St.  Helena, 
IL25I. 

Potter,  Paul,  his  animals,  in.  567. 

Pouffhket^iift  New  York,  III.  424. 

Poultry^  importance  of,  to  man,  III. 
553  ;  of  Great  Britain,  11.  73. 

Poverty,  conneetion  of,  with  crime  and 
ignorance,  I.  330 ;   the  horrors  of  ex- 
treme, ni.  601  ;    increase  of,  in    the 
United  States,  from  the  pr<  i'  in- 

migration,  III.  104, 105,    (  :- 

Ue  Instiiaiiom  and  Charity .  .u. .....  .^^  ; 

Paupetisin;  dnittd  States.} 

PowBi-L,  Prof.  Baden,  his  Essays  on 
the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy, 
ete.,  referred  to.  III.  463. 

Power,  too  generally  abused  by  its  pos- 
sessors, n.  271 ;  ''Knov^kd^  is  pow- 
er," the  axiom  considered,  I.  309; 
moral  connection  of,  with  physical  pow- 
er, n.  239-241 ;  wisdom  and  goo<iDeM 
of  the  Creator,  528. 

Power,  balance  of.  III.  24. 

Pov?er  loom,  requires  skill  in  handling, 

II.  344;  introdnction  of,  into  the  United 
States,  389,  390,  (See  Cartwhioht, 
Edmukd,  D.  D.  ;  Jacksok,  Pathick 
T. ;  Lowell,  Frakcis  C;  Moodt, 
Paul.) 

Powers,  Hirau,  in  Italy,  II.  461 ; 
"Greek  Slave"  of,  exhibited  at  the 
great  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  IIL 
473. 

Po-WR-SBEBK  (Strawberry),  an  Indian 
chief,  speech  of,  in  Boston,  in  reply  to 
Governor  Everett,  Oct.  30,  1837,  H. 
260. 

PowNALL.  Thomas.  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, [lis  requisition  on  Massa- 
chusetts for  military  sorvioe,  in  1758 
and  1759,  I.  538. 

Practical  duties  of  life,  oonnecdon  of  tho^ 
with  learning,  L  408. 

Practical  Men,  on  the  Importance  of 
Scientific  Knowledge  to,  and  on  the 
Encouragements  to  its  Pursuit,  ttie 
substance  of  addresses  before  several 
institotions  for  scientific  impn>veinent» 
L  246-282. 

Practical  men,  advoutai^  pouesied  by, 
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oommued  with  the  ignomDC0  of  die 

midale  ages,  L  248. 
Practical   Namgalor,    Dr.    Bowditeh'B, 

ralue  of  the  work,  L  415. 
Practice,  the  role  of,  abolished  in  recent 

school  arithmetics,  IL  8S3. 
Prague,  battle  of,  IL  643,  644;  referred 

to,  209. 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  wars  to  enfinroe  the, 

I.  127. 

Prairies,  Western,  in  the  United  States, 

vastness  of  the  extent  of  the,  I.  205 ; 

m.  511,  534,  549 ;  the  herds  of  bnffift- 

loes  which  cover  them,  494 ;  Taiiety  of 

flowers  on  them,  II.  401. 
Pratt,  Chief  Justice  BaNJAxnr,  an 

instance  of  a   self-edncated  man,  I. 

249. 
Prager,  importance  of,  IL  516;  a  qHrit 

of,' to  be  encouraged,  358;  elersiing 

power  of,  I.  618. 
Pbeblb,  Jonathan,  his  son  and  dangfa- 

ter-in-law  killed  bj  the  Indians,  L  5§9 ; 

his  memorial  to  the*  colonial  secretary, 

539. 
Precept,  necessity  of  example  as  an  eur 

forcement  of,  II.  515. 
Preceptor,  American.  (See^iiMriaiiijPr»- 

ceptor.) 
Preparation  necessary  in  erery  calling, 

II.  344. 

Pbbsoott,  Abel,  wounded  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

Pbescott,  Olivbb,  M.  D.,  alarms  Con- 
cord with  the  news  of  the  projected  ex- 
pedition of  the  British  to  that  place, 
19th  April,  1775,  L  549. 

Pbescott,  Samuel,  M.D.,  his  Bevoln- 
tionary  services,  I.  83,  88 ;  alarms  the 
inhabitants  along  the  road  fi:om  Lex- 
ington to  Concord,  88. 

Pbescott,  Col.  Wiluax,  a  veteran  of 
the  French  war,  and  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolution,  I.  358,  392  ;  III.  17,  616 ; 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  I.  98, 357 ; 
n.166;  IIL 6, 9, 12,17,18,19,28;  Col. 
Willard's  response  to  G«n.  Gage's  ques- 
tion, "Will  Col.  Presoott  fight,"  18; 
his  letter  to  John  Adams  givinsr  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Sill,  5. 

Pbescott,  William  Hi€KLiifo,at  col* 
le^,  II.  624 ;  his  literary  productions, 
1 39 ;  by  his  admirable  historical  works 
has  achieved  the  highest  reputation  for 
himself,  and  reflected  the  gpreatest  honor 
upon  his  country,  III.  5 ;  his  historical 
works  in  England,  IL  429,  464;  IIL 
179;  his  graphic  account  of  tiie  first 
voya^  of  Columbus,  198;  an  aqooant 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  fiom  Ids 
pen,  desired,  5 


PremU  aoie,at  once  rery  ikeptloaly  and 
very  crediilonB,  m.  289. 

jPrsMitatiMof  the  cane  of  Washinfftaii 
to  Bdward  Everett,  at  Richmond,  Ylr- 
ffinia.  28d  Feb.,  1858,  m.  620-623. 

i^vsuM  of  the  United  States,  the  Coniti- 
totlon  provides  for  an  elective,  in  oroo- 
sition  to  the  eeneral  sentiment  of  JSa- 
rope,  L  167 ;  bow  chosen,  119. 

Prsmfaif  of  tiie  United  States,  vetoea  bin 
to  pay  daims  for  I'reDch  spoliationi, 
IILS68. 

Prm»,  pubHc  infliienee  of  the,  IIL  84^ 
47 ;  power  of  the.  In  Great  Britain,  L 
487;   d^gradatiofi  of  the,  in  Vamob 

■  aboat  1789,  629;  importance  of  tfaa 
freedom  of  the,  IL  429 ;  the  fireedomof 
the,  not  restrained  by  oppoBition»  97 ; 
foeedom  of  the,  not  nnderttood  in  JShw 
~  and  in  1721,  24,  26,45,46;  devel- 
in-New  England,  27 ;  freedom  of 
I,  in  America^  463 ;  freedom  of  the, 
abused  by  anonymous  libeUons  oommift- 
nications,  L  290;  partisan  evils  of»  L 
672 ;  difl^nce  between  an  enligfatooed 
and  tmthfol,  and  a  maUcions  and  vn- 
prindpled,  m.  470, 471. 

PntaAr,  the,  some  of  hit  adherents 
(1715)  settle  in  the  N<mh  American 
colonies,  IIL  208.  (Soe  Cbablbs  ib>- 

WABD.) 

Priam,  m  Homer,  HL  511. 

Fbichabd,  Jambs  C,  M.  D.,  on  the  an* 
cAnt  Celtic  language,  IIL  219,  n. 

Priettkood  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  IL 
416, 417 ;-  nnder  -the  hadS  systemi  L 
625. 

PriestB,  the  teadiers  in  the  nniverdtiea 
and  schools  at  tiie  commencement  of 
the  Reformation,  I.  604. 

Pbxbstlbt,  B«v.  Josbph,  LL.  D.,  in- 
vestigations of,  Into  the  composition  of 
water,  IL  636;  rival  protensions  of 
lAvoisier  and,  L  420. 

Primanf  Normal  School  of  Potsdaa^Q. 
386,  n. 

Primaarff  sdboob,  IL  911.     (See  AMJc 

Pbimb  (oCms  Pbiax)>  tfaa  iiu»4iiv«r. 

IIL  245.  />        -^ 

PrimogemtuirB^  law  of,  an  evil,  IL  808. 
Pbinob,  a  negro  wounded  at  the  baltio 

of  Lexiiuton,  I.  562. 
Pbinob,  fiev»  Tboicas,  his  Chronologr 

of  New  England  edited  by  Nafim 

Hale,  n.  110, 114;  IIL.809;  onEUi. 

abeth,  Qneen  of  Bohemia,  IL  648, 644. 
Pnaess,  wars  often  made  for  the  eonrm- 

ience  of,  IL  416. 
iVMoeton,  New  Jetiey,  General  Mapeer 

womided  at,  L  897. 
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Pnnemon  College,  New  Jerecy,  Rgt.  Sam» 
oel  Dftvies  Presidetit  of,  I.'  693, 

Pnncipia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  progrCBS 
of  nstronomicjil  scienre  sitipo  tfn*  publi- 
cation of,  11.  549;  Bowditch  BCudies 
latin  in  order  to  read  it,  621,  622. 

Principle  of  the  American  Constitntiona,^ 
an  Oration  delivered  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.    4th    Julv,    1826,    I.    103-130. 

Principles t  the  yafae  of  soand,  11,  613. 

Printers  of  Paris,  com  bine  not  to  work, 
and  break  up  the  power  presses,  L  256. 

Print -colonnff,  cunnection  of  chemiBtry 
with,  II,  548. 

Printing,  art  of,  effectfl  of  the  want  of  it, 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  X,  1 52, 61 1 ; 
Caint  rudiment:?  of  the  principle  of  it 
amoDg  the  andents,  252 ;  passage  of 
Cicero  which  nearlj  approaches  a  de- 
scription of,  252 ;  enf>po8ed  to  have 
been  known  to  tho  Chinese,  272 ;  nn- 
luiown  in  the  middle  ages,  II.  297;  dis- 
covery of,  Its  important  agency  as  an 
ally  of  civilization  and  promoter  of 
knowledge,  freedom,  etc.,  I.  28.  32.  56, 
58, 1 54, 247, 27 1 ,  275,  279,  300, 359, 426, 
428,  433,  437,  601,  610,  619,  627  ;  II. 
70.  193,  249;  III.  16,  200,  228,  301, 
302,  449,  452,  509  ;  importance  of,  as 
a  meund  of  eircn biting  the  Bible,  II.  666; 
its  bislory  the  nummary  of  modem 
civiliziition,  249  ;  its  future  triumphs, 
249 ;  improvements  in  the  nppbniKies 
o(,  25d,  254;  trades,  arts,  and  t^eienoea 
connected  with,  L  299;  invention  of 
lettera,  materials  for  writing,  papyms, 
paper,  books,  type,  engmving  on  met^l, 
stereotyping,  and  the  power  press,  300  j 
power  press  destroyed  by  the  printers 
ofParis,  n.  256. 

Printing  Press.    (See  Printing.) 

Prison  Discipline,  Improvement  in,  Re- 
marks at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Frison  Discipline  Society.  30th  May, 
1837,  II.  196-205 ;  impoitanco  of  the 
subject,  196-205;  condition  of  prisons 
in  former  times,  197,  198,  200;  the 
efforts  of  Howard  in  beliaif  of  prison 
reform,  198  ;  ameliorotion  of  the  pnal 
code  in  England,  198;  the  cstaolisb- 
mentof  penitentiaries  an  important  step 
in,  198,  199;  regard  now  paid  to  the 
physical  and  monvl  well-being  of  the 
prisoner,  199-205;  important  influence 
of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of 
Boston  on  the  cause  of  prison  relxirm, 
201  ;  prison  discipline  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  I.  399,  4O0;  prisons  in 
the  United  States  principally  tetianted 
by  the  victims  of  mteinperancc,  369 ; 
KaASochusetts'  State  Prison  at  Charles- 


town,  n.  197,  200;  prison  at  Wethers- 
field,  199;  commissions  from  Enro- 
pean  governments  to  visit  the  prisons 
of  the  United  States,  201,  202  ;  Mr. 
Wm,  Crawford's  report  on  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  the  United  States  objected 
to,  202  ;  Philadelphia  system  of,  202  ; 
Gloucester  and  Glasgow  system  of» 
202 ;  Ghent  system  of,  202 ;  Delaware 
fiy.^tem  of,  2a3.  204 ;  the  greater  part 
of  prisoners  the  children  of  friendleas 
ignorance  and  early  destitution,  204. 

Prisnns  and  Prisoners,  (See  Prison  Dit- 
cifiline.) 

Private  judgment,  rij^t  of,  in  religion, 
U.  488 ;  contended  for,  hj  the  Puritans, 
488. 

Private  Ufiy  the  pleasures  and  duties  of, 
not  to  he  despised,  II.  64G  ;  virtues  of, 
a  proper  .subject  of  public  honors,  IlL 
134,    135;    instancies  of  virtae,  enter^ 

Erise,  and  benevolence  in,  should  not 
B  allowed  to  perish,  255. 

Private  war,  one  of  the  cliief  scourges 
of  the  middle  ages.  III.  1 5. 

Professional  men  have  as  little  leisure  for 
reading  as  btisincss  men  have,  II.  321. 

Professions,  learned,  preparation  for  the, 
U!  499-518. 

Profits,  speculative,  can  never  long  ex- 
ist, U.  649;  of  agricnltnre,  649. 

Progress,  law  of  human,  error  concerning' 
it,  II.  432;  law  of,  mices  of  it,  where 
discoverable,  I.  11;  spirit  of,  its  influ- 
ence  on  academic  education.  Ill,  504; 
a  proper  estimate  of  what  really  eon- 
stitated,  119,  120,  383,  384;  exeeases 
of  the  spirit  of,  227 ;  wide  extent  of, 
227. 

Progress  of  Agrioiltwre,  Remarks  at  the 
Public  Festival  of  the  Hampshire, 
Franklin,  and  Uximpdeu  Agricultuml 
Society,  held  at  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, 7tb  Oct,,  1852.  III.  144-157, 

Pir^ress  nnd  StabiHty,  Remarks  at  the 
Municipal  Dinner,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on 
4th  July,  1853,  III.  224-231, 

Progressive  element,  to  l>e  tempered  by 
the  conservative  element,  IIL  119, 120, 
383,  384. 

Projectiles,  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  laws  whieh  regulate  the  course  ol^ 
IL  603, 

Properttf,  the  basis  of  civilization,  IL 
291,292;  necessity  for  the  legal  pro- 
tection of,  291,  292;  error  concerning, 
292 ;  protection  of,  et^sentiol  to  a  slate 
of  civilisied  society,  I.  301 ;  the  want 
of  security  of,  in  former  times,  fatal  to 
conimtTcial  pi-osjjerity,  II.  305 ;  inse« 
cnrity  of,  tn  Europe,  IIL  215;  dogma 
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of  the  Rel  Reptiblicans  of  France,  m- 
ipectin^,  II.  643 ;  dhision  of,  301 ; 
beredltaij  cmn&miMion  of,  521. 

Proportion t  as  im  element  of  beaaty,  H. 
517. 

Prf?prii?tonhtp^  individual,  tli©  wmor- 
stone  of  eivilized  life,  11.  64* 

proprietorship  of  the  mif  ilfi  economical, 
political,  and  moral  a*j>cct8, 1.  452-457. 

prospect  Hillf  near  Ijexiiigton*  the  Brit^ 
kb  at,  1 9th  April,  1775,  L  550. 

Prosperity ^  virttioiis  principle  tbe  surest 
gnamniee  of,  II.  3t0  ;  tiie  dangers  of, 
514, 

Protection^  to  home  indnAtrr,  considered, 
H.  75j  lOfi;  to  nianufacmrcs  in  the 
United  States,  316;  to  Aoierit'an  man- 
ufftctureH,  opinion  on,  392-393 ;  to  do- 
niestic  indnatry,  the  i*hief  mu&e  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slatea*  &S,  96  j  constitutional  oh- 
jectious  nnhcurd  of^  until  ri^ccntly,  393 ; 
to  manufactures,  J.  Q.  Ad  urns  an  advo* 
cftte  of  it,  580 ;  of  the  cotton  manufae- 
tore,  urged  by  F.  C»  Lowell,  nod  f up- 
ported  bv  William  Lowndea  and  Jonn 
C.  Calhoun  Jn  1816,  II.  393. 

Protesiaut^  Saxon  countries,  pcrscetition 
in,  in  tiie  16th  century,  IL  488;  caode, 
in  France,  Sweden,  England,  aod  New 
EnEland,  641  ;  in  German v,  641-644; 
faith,  importance  of,  360  f  liberty,  the 
beneticial  results  of  the  straggle  for, 
628,  629. 

Protestantism^  early  history  of,  IH.  1 7 ; 
divisions  of,  into  hostile  eccts,  its  eon- 
itant  scourge,  304;  carried  to  New 
England,  U.  493;  of  Anglo-Saxon 
States,  occunicB  tlio  northern  port  of 
AmericA,  IIL  17, 

Protestants  in  England,  perseention  of, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  11.  5 ;  in 
France,  the  persecution  of,  1, 485,  486; 
in  Fmnce,  efforts  of  liofayette  and 
MalDsherl>es,  in  behalf  of,  482. 

Promdence  rules  in  the  affaire  of  men, 
I.  607,  621  I  IL  42,  359,  366,  367,  413, 
443,  444,  491,  641,  666-671  j  always 
has  fitting  instruments  ready  for  great 
events,  I,  388 ;  the  goodncJis  and  wis- 
dom of,  18,  19,  374,  469  ;  HI.  99  ;  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  ofp  corapored 
with  the  charities  of  man,  584 ;  daily 
Boppliea  the  wants  of  tiie  human  fam- 
ily, III.  3S8 ;  evidencea  of  the  rare  of, 
in  the  settlement  of  New  England,  I. 
173;  II.  329,  330,  331,  332,  641; 
Franklin  neknowlcdges  the  su^rin- 
tcudence  of,  42.  (See  Gi)d ;  Pilgrim 
Fath^rt;  United  Siatts }  WAsaix^TOir, 
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Promdenee,  Rhode  Island,  attncked  dur 
ing  King  Pliilip^s  War,  I.  657 ;  referred 
to.  III,  568. 

Provident  litMit^dion  for  Savings  ia 
Boston,  John  Xro well  a  promoter  of  th«, 
II.  420. 

Prom'ncelmpn  harbor^  arri^  of  the  May- 
flower at,  II,  329,  331,  644. 

Provinciai  Cottffress  of  Massachusetts, 
meet*  at  Balem,  October,  1774,179, 
533 ;  IIL  334 ;  representative  from 
Lexington  to,  L  536 ;  resolves  to  op- 
pose tne  British  forces,  534 ;  the  Ad* 
dress  of,  Dee.  4,  1774,  106,  107;  its 
ordci^  cheerful iy  obeyed  by  the  people, 
535;  adjoaros  from  Concord,  15  th 
April,  1775,  to  meet  at  Carobridgej 
loth  May,  103,  547;  the  determined 
copme  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock  in,  compromises  their  safety, 
542;  the  Journal  of,  II.  139. 

Provisions f  American  salted^  exported 
to  Great  Britain,  II.  445,  446. 

Prussia f  M.  Cousin  on  public  in&trurtiotl 
in,  IL  336 ;  Hev,  J.  J.  Meeker's  school 
at  Berlin,  335,  337,  338  ;  eilucatlon  in, 
316,  336-^38,  339;  noder  Frederic  the 
Gnjat,  336,  337 ;  it^  weukneas  and  its 
strength,  337,  338;  politieal  reforma- 
tion in,  how  retarded,  I.  518  ;  Lafayette 
imprisoned  in  Magdeburg,  by  the  gov- 
ernment of,  499  ;  ber  wars  w'itli  France 
during  the  Revolution,  etc,  76 ;  II. 
337  ;  Tier  army  defeated  on  the  heights 
of  Vnlmy,  1'  499  ;  and  at  Jena,  11. 
337  ;  J.  Q.  Adams  appointed  minister 
to,  572  ;  sends  coinmii^E>ioners  to  enam^ 
ine  the  prisons  of  the  United  Stalefl, 
201 ;  Copemico3  diesi  at  Frauonbcrg^ 
in  East  Prussia,  in  1543,  622. 

Ptolemy,  the  theory  of,  11.  635  ;  mid  the 
Pythagorean  theory,  III.  449  ;  bis  lone 
^way  m  the  science  of  astronomy,  L 
622 ;  Tycho  Bndio  attempts  to  restore 
the  absurd  it  ici  of  his  syi^temr  6S3f 
parts  of  his  system  retained  by  Coper- 
nicus, 615  ;  the  itiBucnce  of  the  systom 
on  the  muse  of  Milton,  IL  219. 

Publk  buildinffSf  remarks  on,  H.  236, 
237, 

Pitl^ii;  dmummtay  importance  of.  Ut  317< 

Pttbiic  Faith  J  John  Q.  Adams  *s  coUeig© 
Oration  on,  IL  5^^^. 

Ptttiiic  institutions^  how  endowed  in  Eu- 
rope, IL  307,  308;  in  England,  in  for- 
mer days,  315;  ohligationa  of,  to  com- 
merce, 307,  520  J  521. 

PoUic  tmtd$  of  tlve  United  States,  sftle  of, 
before  the  Revolution^  III,  439 ;  cxteni 
and  cheapness  of,  L  260;  IIL  213; 
thQ  disposal  of,  IL  317 ;  no  venue  from^ 
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applied  to  the  proinotion  of  edncatioti, 
607,  608;  office  of,  at  Washington, 
admirftbltj  anungement  of,  HI.  444; 
uncertainty  of  ihe  boundaries  ofj  before 
the  establishment  of  the  snrvc  j,  440. 

Public  Ltbmrv,  of  Boston,  DcdicaHon  of 
the,  a  Spcccli,  let  Jan.,  1838,  III.  603- 
614;  viijitcd  by  Mclicmmed  Fusha,  in 
1858,  628. 

Public  lihmrieg,  importance  of,  HI.  605- 
614;  Franklin's  high  estimation  of, 
evinced  iKJth  by  precept  and  example, 
607,  609,  610. 

Pultiic  officers,  importance  of  intelh'gence 
m,lL  319,  320. 

Public  opinion  of  the  civilised  world  in 
favor  of  the  ctdvance  of  liberty,  I,  168,' 
bom  in  America,  168  ;  its  mighty  infln- 
©nce,  and  eventual  trinmpli  over  op- 
presftiou,  168;  indomitable  character  of, 
m  England,  iti  favor  of  liberty,  XL  628  ; 
love  of  liberty  in  England, "628,  629  ; 
the  real  go v*em merit  of  the  United 
States,  L  Z50 ;  inflnenee  of  New  Eng- 
land informing-,  350;  enlightened  moral, 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  267,  268. 

Public  Schooli  of  Boston,  an  Address 
23d  Ang;.,  1837,  II.  235-237. 

Pftbiic  Si-hooh  of  Boston,  Remarks  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  at  the  Annual  Festival 
of  t?io  23d  July,  1855,  HI.  355-360. 

Public  schot^s  in  the  United  States, 
their  chumcter  and  influence,  L  li,  96, 
314.  315,  327,  400,  600,  602  ;  IIL  629; 
in  New  England.  L  600,  626,  633 ;  IL 
133,597-604;  IIL  315,  379;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, U.  48,  332.  333,  609;  IIL 
42-44,  73,  76,  356-358,  359 ;  of  Mas- 
SttcliuFctta  in  1600,  contrasted  with 
those  of  1854,  73,  76  ;  of  Ma^sachnsetts, 
Horace  Mann's  eminent  services  to,  U. 
618^652;  and  Edward  Everett*a  con- 
nection with,  618,619;  IIL  356-358; 
of  Boston,  Miisaachnsetts,  II.  2,  8,  10, 
11,  235-237;  III.  355-360,  604,  605; 
of  Boston,  Franklin  educated  in,  IL  2, 
8,  and  bequeathes  silver  medali*  to,  10, 
1 1 ;  of  Cambridge,  Mussachiisetts,  697- 
604  ;  IIL  41-50,  72-8! ;  of  Cambridge, 
the  Scieuiilic  School  at,  founded  by 
Abbott  Liiwrencc,  379,  380 ;  of  Dor- 
chc8t*>r,  Massachttsettj*,  IL  619 ;  of 
New  York,  ni.  44 :  of  Connecticut,  II. 
613;  IIL  44;  of  Ohio,  L  211  ;  the  in- 
estimablo  benefit  of,  L  313;  II.  211, 
618;  LIL  45;  importance  of,  as  com- 
pared with  colleges,  II.  360,  361; 
Bhonld  partake  of  the  spirit  of  improve- 
meut,  346,  347  ;  require  the  combina- 
tion of  many  powerful  influences  for 


their  proper  development,  LII-  76; 
should  be  well  provided  with  literaiy 
upparams,  especially  with  librarica,  it 

226,  321  ;  neceai^ity  of  strict  dtscipltno 
and  ^od  management  in,  III.  48;  the 
principles  of  religion  and  morals  to  bo 
taught  in,  IL  357,  358 ;  education  in, 
muBt  be  considered  &&  only  the  com- 
nieticement  of  learning*,  605,  606  ;  pu- 
pils in,  their  priviJ^ea  and  their  diitie»» 
III.  80;  training  for  active  nspfulness 
in,  80,  81 ;  vacations  in,  should  be  en- 
jo  red  by  the  pupils,  49,  50,  129 ; 
scLool  committees  of,  their  qualiiica- 
tions,  n.  227;  IH.  78;  Convention 
respecting,  10th  Oct.,  1838,  II.  318, 
n.  ( Sec  Education ;  Massachusetts ;  Nor- 
mal S*:Iioof3 ;  Teachers ;  United  States.  J 

Public  sennce,  its  disg;nsts  and  its  re- 
wiirds,  IL  595,  596. 

Pultfic  spirit  to  he  encouraged,  HI.  35  ; 
evidences  of,  in  American  merchante, 
LL  307,  520,  521 ;  and  liberality,  ad- 
vantage  of  the  example  of,  L  176,  181, 

"  PuUfcdat*'  Essays  by  J.  Q.  Adams^  IL 
570. 

PuoATSOHBF,  General,  and  liis  suoceas, 

I.  603. 

Pulkova,  great  refecting  toloseope  Ml, 

IIL  461  ;  cqufltorial,  438. 
Pufpitf  difference  in  th©  diamciter  and 

spirit  of  its  miniFtrntions,  III.  470. 
Puhe,  growth  of,  in  Great  Britain,  IL  73. 
Pump,  principle  of,  dittcovered  by  Torri- 

celli,  L  296. 
Punctuality,  one  of  the  most  important 

of  duties,  IL251,  252, 
Punkapog,  or  Stonghton,  Massaehusetii, 

II.  115;  number  of  Praying  Indiana  at, 
in  1674,  IIL  318. 

Pupils  in  the  Poblic  Schools  of  Bofiton^ 
advice  to,  HI.  359.     (See  Teachent.) 

Puritans,  their  rise  in  England,  I.  57; 
IH.  304;  pcrsecntions  to  which  ibey 
were  subjected,  I.  158,  159,  221,222, 

227,  233,  240,  .531,  637;  IL  6,  80,  U9, 
193,  328.  329,  485,  487.  488  ;  IIL  3(J4, 
305,  335;  they  fly  to  HolJiind,  II.  487; 
HI.  305;  their  sufferings  at  Leydon, 
II.  484,  485 ;  driven  to  New  England, 
as  a  place  of  refiige,  I.  159;  11.  119; 
IIL  305,  487;  obligittions  of  the  caoBe 
of  liberty  to,  L  537,  545;  IIL  ABB; 
their  stem  adherence  to  iho  priociplve 
of  dvil  and  religions  Hbertv,  L  545; 
IL  466,  487,  488,  489 ;  obbgations  of 
England  and  America  to,  I.  545;  Iho 
grout  battle  for  freedom  of  conscience, 
won  by  the  agency  of,  IL  488 ;  Catholic 
emancipation  in  Great  Britain  uuee- 
able  to,  488;  their  alleged  atastcrity 
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and  mtolemnce,  considered,  569;  III, 
327  ;  errors  respecting  the  character  of, 
O.  4S6  ;  Sliak^pearB  on,  486 ;  Bacon 
on,  486  i  Hump  on,  488  ;  HaUatn  on, 
488 ;  learning  of  the,  487 ;  tiieir  gteai 
writera  mad  hj  Benjumiii  Ffntiklin 
when  a  boy.  III.  608;  in  New  Eng- 
land.    (See  Piigrim  Fathers,} 

Purleif,  The  Diveraiona  of,  cited.  IL 
508>. 

*'  Pur^ml  of  Knowfjidgs  under  Difficnl- 
ties,'"  cited,  II.  24fl.  (See  Sdf-taught 
num.} 

Pursuits  of  life  J  mast  be  BiMiciall7  pre- 
piirwi  tbr,  \h  344;  JmpOrtJinco  of  a 
libenil  edueation  and  prepiiniiion  for, 
499-513,  619-022,  625;  men  inclined 
to  exB|i;Eeruce  the  importance  of  their 
owDp  ni,  538,  539 ;  each  of  the  great 
parsQJtn  of  life  indie jjeo^able  to  the 
prosf>eritY  of  all  tlie  rest,  III,  539; 
their  varjcty  an  ndYiintagC'  to  the  com- 
innnity,  11^75,  289,  290;  honorable,  if 
honeat,  €46 ;  variety  of,  leads  to  es- 
trangements, I,  600. 

PusiT,  Philif,  on  agriculture  in  Great 
Britain,  II.  467. 

pQTi^AM  fiimilj,  in.  325. 

PuTMAM,  DANaiP,  of  Marietta,  his  opin- 
ion of  General  Washington,  aa  a  sur- 
veyor, ni,  440. 

Pdtnam,  Uknrt,  killed  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Lexini^^onj  I*  563. 

Pdtwam,  Miyor-G^jneral  Israel^  a  vet- 
crun  in  the  French  war,  and  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  I.  392;  his  life  ifived, 
in  1755,  by  the  interference  of  an  In- 
dian wamor,393;  leaves  his  plough  to 
hasten  to  the  battk  field,  457,  4^9 ; 
his  letter  from  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts,  I7tb  June,  1775,  IL  166;  at  Bun- 
ker  Mill,  III.  7,  9,  12 ;  Mb  Revolution- 
ary Bervieee^  I.  357,  358 ;  HI.  28,  339, 
S40,  529,  616. 

PuTHAM,  Nathatt,  woHoded  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Lexin<rton,  I.  5S3- 

pDTNAir,  Ferlet,  killed  on  tlic  day  of 
th^  battle  of  Lcxiaj^ton,  L  563. 

Putnam,  Judge  Samuel,  LL.  D.,  hia 
testimony  to  the  coliegiato  standing, 
excellent  principles,  and  sodal  vur- 
tuci  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  II.  669,  594; 
high  nink  of,  at  colle|;c,  569, 

Ptbi,  JohNj  disposed  to  emigrate  to 
Ntw  England,  in  1635,  II.  120. 

p¥3fciiojf,  Major  Jo  it  if ,  commands 
forees  during  King  Philip's  War^  I. 
649. 

PrNCHON,  William,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  tlse  founders  of  Western  Mas* 
fiachosett^^  lU.  323 ;  one  of  tba  first 


iettlers  of  Springfield,  Mttasaclinsetts. 
H.  154;  his  "Meritorious  Price  ot 
Christ's  Kedemption  ''  burned  on  Bos- 
ton Common,  154;  on  the  nghts  of  tbe 
Indiani,  I.  338. 

Pifrjimids  of  K^t^ptt  and  their  hierofftyphr 
ica,  I.  55 ;  Dr.  Yonng  and  M.  Chain' 
pollion's  investigations  rdtpccting,  55, 
n. ;  their  uniiiorh,  orij^inal  mnjesty,  I. 
25;  the  teachings  of,  II.  417;  no  per- 
manent memorials,  394  ;  of  little  value 
to  the  eye  of  taste,  and  of  no  benefit  to 
man,  I.'2a ;  referred  to,  337,  427 ;  11. 
405  ;  cnbicnl  contenti  of  the  lai^r, 
413  ;  the  principul  of,  its  antiquity.  III. 
558  ;  and  solidity,  1.  355* 

PYTiiACOEAe,  supposed  to  have  had 
Bomo  conception  of  the  elements  of  the 
Co|>enucaQ  system^  I.  ^94 ;  his  theofy 
of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  about  the  tarth,  111.  449;  re 
fenedto,  1.  418;  lU.  520. 


Qiack,  the,  and  the  intelligent  phyeidan 
eontrasted,  III.  470. 

Qiiockit,  evils  arising  from,  II.  523^  524. 

Quadranl,  effects  of  the  invention  of,  H, 
249;  111.446. 

Qttaho^  famishes  p«itfe,ll.  124,  125. 

Quaker  miedt^^  m  Philodelpliia,  at- 
tended by  Frankliu,  in  1723,  II.  3S. 

Qualers,  persecution  ot^  in  Now  Eti|jj- 
land,  II.  13S,  1B3;  statnte  of  1656 
agaln&t  the,  in  Ma^sacbuMetts,  III.  3£7 ; 
the  first  colonists  of  Pennsylvania!  I- 
159. 

QiitbeCj  capture  of,  by  the  British,  in 
1759,  n.  559  ;  forces  raised  by  Mussar 
cbusett»,  in  1 759,  for  the  reduction  of, 
I.  b38,  540;  capture  of,  in  1759,  elinred 
by  the  New  England  militia,  555  ;  II, 
J  62;  tjifecte  on  the  British  colonies  of 
the  fall  of,  in  1759,  L  367 ;  rnonih cation 
of  Prance  at  the  loss  of,  sootJied  at  York- 
town,  4 BO  ;  expedition  against,  in  1775, 
n  failure,  111.  337  ;  emigration  to,  from 
Great  Britain,  in  1831, 1.  340  ;  BritlBh 
garrison  at,  in  18.16,  II.  161 ;  referred 
to,  1.  90,  392,  393,  395.  (S«e  WohWE, 
Major- General  James.) 

Qui'iitfy^  or  NepoDset!  Missaehu setts,  II. 
I  i  5  ;  granite  of,  exported  to  Kcw  York, 
Philadelpliia,  and  New  Orleans,  144. 

QutNCir,  Job  I  AH,  Jr.,  died  1775,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  University,  IL  177 ; 
letter  to,  21  et  Nov.,  1754,  from  Gen- 
eral Warren,  111.  535 ;  his  memomblo 
tetter  from  London,  in  Bee,  1754,  L 
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541  ;  n,  178  ;  h\B  patriotic  services,  I. 
108,  139  ;  III.  535  ;  Memoir  of,  by  Jo- 
Kiah  Quincy,  11.  139. 

Qdincy,  JoBiJia,  Ifltc  Preiidentof  Har- 
vard Univemky,  and  MiiTor  of  Bostoa^ 
a  aon  of  Josiah  Qmncy,  Jr.,  his  Memoir 
of  iTosiivh  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  Hi.'.toiT  of 
HaiT^ard  University,  11.  139;  his  .Jour- 
nals and  Life  of  Miijor  Sarauel  Shaw^ 
first  American  Consul  at  Canton,  139; 
III.  269;  present  at  the  meetinj^  lield  up- 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  StOth  of  March,  1838,  II.  26.5; 
referred  to,  177;  lU.  417. 

QctNOT,  JoBiAM,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Boiton, 
chttirmati  of  a  meeting  for  relief  of  the 
Irish  and  Scotch,  17th  of  Feh,,  1847, 
533,  Q. 

QciKCT,  Thomas,  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  of  Masauchosette,  in 
1722,  U,  45. 

QoiKcra,  the  revolntioimry  serricea  of 
the,  L  76. 

QuTNTiLiAN,  a  favorite  with  J»  Q.  Ad- 
ams, II,  589. 

Quirinat,  the,  I.  559. 


R. 


Eacef  the  Tnyetic  nature  of,  III.  226. 

Eaces  of  men  ^  FI.  466, 

Racine,  John,  dies  of  a  broken  heart, 

I.  26;  referred  to,  29  ;  III.  496. 
Eadetzky   D£  Eapkt2,  Marshal,  the 

bulletins  of,  IL  643, 
' Eadkle,  its  instinct,  III.  548. 
Rah  AM  AN,  Abdcl,  111.  186-194. 
Kaikes,  Robert,  his  Bgencj  in  the  e»- 

tjiblishment  of  Sunday  Bchools,  I.  314, 

315,  n. 
Moiiroad^  the  Western,  a  Speech  in  Fan- 

euil  Hall,  Boston,  7th  Oct,  1835,  H. 

142-153. 
Railroad^  the  Western,  opening  of  to 

Springfield,   a   Speech  at    Springfield, 

ftlaasachusctta,  3d  Oct,,  1839,  IL  363- 

373. 
Enihoads,  a  triumph  of  the  art  of  Man, 

II.  365 ;  difiicnlt  to  prescribe  limits  to 
the  exten-^ion  of,  366;  argument  be- 
tween Capt.  Basil  Hall  and  Edw'ard 
Everett  on,  366;  one  over  the  Upper 
Alps  contemplated,  366  ;  danger  of  ex- 
cess in,  III.  273;  dangers  of,  ariging 
from  rjirelesB  engineers,  243;  construc- 
tion of,  L  121,  249;  obligations  of,  to 
science,  I.  6i!6 ;  the  usefulnesB  of,  270, 
358,  619;  H.  142-153,  240,  248,  295, 
304.  310, 363-373;  IIL  82-87, 228,  242, 
427, 534,  537, 538,  569  ;  lengthen  men's 
li?es,  II.  650;   compared  with  rivers, 


364 ;  importance  of,  to  agricttltar^ 
650;  hare  developed  the  agricultura] 
reijonrces  of  Massachusetts.  IIL  152; 
obligations  of  manufactories  to,  Q, 
61 ;  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence's  early  inter- 
est in,  m,  368;  a  chief  cause  of  the 
prosperity  of  New  England,  369,  376; 
in  New  England  in  1835,  L  668;  con- 
nected with  Boston  in  18^*0,  2$2;  in 
1838  and  in  1850,  IL  310;  of  New 
York,  III.  427,  538  ;  in  the  West,  549  ; 
in  Turkey,  anticipated,  623 ;  in  the  Uni- 
ted State's  in  1858,  629. 

Eaiiroads,  Beneficial  Influence  of,  Re- 
marks at  the  Railroad  Jubilee  in  Boft* 
ton,  19th  of  Sept.,  1851,  IIL  82-87. 

Rake.     ( See  Hf/ne  Rtske ;  Agriculture, ) 

Rai-eiob,  Sir  Walter,  his  spirit  of 
cldvalry  and  adventure,  II.  320;  his 
patent  for  discoveries  in  North  Anaer- 
ica,  L  219  ;  his  expedition  to  Virginia, 
1 59 ;  his  misconception  of  the  character 
of  James  the  First,  1 59. 

Ralph,  James,  the  hbtorian,  borrows 
money  from  his  friend  Franklin,  11.  40. 

Ralph,  Ricuabd.  (See  Spraoub^ 
Ralph.) 

Ramsdell,  Abedneoo,  killed  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Ijexington,  I.  563, 

Handolpu,  Peyton*  succeeded  by  John 
Hancock  as  President  of  the  Conti- 
nental Con^rc^fl,  L  544. 

Rank,  hereditary f  inferior  in  dignity  to 
learning,  I.  407. 

Ran  LETT,  Seth  A.,  III.  486,  n. 

Raphael,  combination  of  advantages 
posseafied  by,  L  298  ;  the  creations  of, 
speak  a  ontTersal  hm^na^e.  IL  460; 
hts  masterpieces  at  Florence,  III.  450 ; 
referred  to,  302,  n. 

Rapik,  Paitl  de,  his  History  of  Eng- 
land cited,  II-  643. 

Rasles,  Father,  his  Vocabulary  of 
the  Norridgewock  Indians,  11.  116,  o.; 
117,  118,  139. 

Rathbone,  John  F.,  of  Albany,  pre- 
sents to  the  Dudley  Obsen^atory 
Sdjent2*s  Calculating "  Machine,  III. 
447,  n. 

Rahdot,  M.,  his  pamnhlet  *'  De  ht  De- 
cadence de  la  France,    IL  660. 

Rat/as  in  Turkey,  position  of,  IL  294. 

RAYitoNt^,  John,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  L  562, 

Raynal.  Ann^,  his  opinion  of  the  An- 
glo-Ameriwin  race,  IIL  179. 

Rfai>,  Miss,  afterwmdi  the  wife  of  Ben- 
jamin  Franklin,  her  first  sight  of  him, 
wanderitig  in  the  street  in  Philadelphia, 
IL  36;  Franklin  becomes  an  inmate  of 
her  father's  boose,  37. 
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Heading,  the  kej  of  knowledge,  I.  319; 
import  LUieu  of'  vorr^ct,  II.  .150,  353, 
354 ;  lis  tivui^lit  m  New  England  about 
1808,  fiyT;  lovo  of,  395,  336,  413;  ad- 
vantages of  t\  taste  for,  504,  505,  H5- 
550;  111.46;  inestimable  valae  of,  in 
moral  erluention,  L  303  ;  an  antidoio  to 
sorrow  and  siekn(;$s,  309;  pleaof  wunt 
of  time  for,  coneidered  and  refuted, 
319-320,  II.  321-323;  IcIsutb  for,  en- 
joyed as  much  by  buaineas  men  a»  by 
professional.  I,  330,  321 ,  323  ;  tlie  win- 
ter evenings  a  delightful  season  for, 
321;  IL  yil,  320,  060;  clubs  for,  Ofi 
instruments  of  education,  1,  610. 

Reading,  MassacfiuscttSj  minate  men  of, 
at  the  biittlp  of  Concord.  I.  91 ,  557, 

Reaper yl^ie  American,  III.  551 ;  use  of, 
in  the  West  em  Stfltee,  5&2,  n* 

Reason^  uiiivLTsol  influence  of^  II.  482; 
its  myjileritjTi.'i  powers  and  fac witter  a 
noble  objci't  of  stndy,  IIL  515;  impor- 
tance of  ilie  pj^per  culiiTation  of^  II. 
276 ;  the  inheHmnce  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  L  303;  the  ^oit  distinction 
of  man,  304,  317  ;  diiof  different>e  be- 
tween and  in'ittinet,  II.  506 ;  awakened 
by  the  pansionp,  517. 

Reception  of  the  Saaks  ntid  Foxpa  at 
Boston,  MdriSiSfhu^cUs.aOthOcL.  1937, 
Remarks  i>n  - H't^a^^inn  of  the/Il.  256-261 . 

Reception  at  Heretbrd,  England,  9th 
Sept.,  1843,  RemarkB  on  occasion  of 
the,  II.  471-473. 

Reception  wi  Philudelpbia,  5th  April, 
1856,  Kemark?J  on  occasion  of  the.  III, 
412-41 G, 

Recollections  of  Turkey,  25tli  May,  1858, 
III.  624-630. 

Red  Sea,  11  406,  410,  411,  412;  H.  55, 
564. 

Red  top,  (TOp  of,  in  the  United  States, 
III.  38't, 

Redan,  the.  III.  590. 

Reed,  Ai^itAtt.,  killed  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Lexinr^on,  I,  563. 

Reed,  GkorowE,  "wounded  on  the  day  of 
the  bait  I  <^  of  LcxmjL^n,  I.  563. ' 

Reed,  Ham.mosd,  of  Capt.  Parker^s 
company  of  Lexini^toii.  I.  562. 

Reed,  General  Joseph,  ai  Bunker  Hill, 
III.  7. 

Reed,  Joshu.V,  of  Ciipt.  Parker*^  com- 
M.iny  01'  Lcxin^on,  1.  562, 

Heed,  Jos  1  All, "ol  Ciipt.  Parker*^  eom- 
l>:iny  of  Lexington,  1775,  living  in 
1835,  I.  562- 

IliiED,  Natha's,  of  Capt.  Parker'^  com- 
pany at  Lc?£.ington,  L  562. 

Heed,  RonBKT,  of  Capt.  Parker's  ixitn- 
puny  of  U^xlnglon,  I.  562, 


Reed,  TujixiDEns,  of  Capt.  Parker'i 

company  of  Lexington,  I,  562. 
Reed,    Wjlliam,    of    Capt.    Parker'i 

compan?  of  Lexington,  I.  562. 
Rkkh,  WiLttAM   B.,  of  Philiidelphia, 

bis  caution  to  Edward  Evenjtt,  relative 

to  Benjamin  Franklin,  III.  415. 
ftffitding  ideiicope,  III.  434.    ( Scu  Ro^flB , 

l5arl  of ;  Tck^coiw. ) 
Ilf^f^tian,  thci  offit'ie  of.  I.  293  ;  in  most 

persona  never  ileveloped  in  any  eonsid- 

enihlo  degree,  11.  506,  n. 
Reflecfor.     {See  RoaaJs,  Earl  of ;    T^e- 

/fe/r>rm,  temperance,  in  the  United 
State*,  I.  440. 

RefonnatiOH,  the  religiows,  iiittgnlttide  and 
results  of,  L  604;"  III,  ir>;  in  reality 
the  movement  of  rhe  age  towards  rivil 
and  rellj^ioup  liherty,  303 ;  one  of  the 
most  powerful  initrnmentii  of  eivi liga- 
tion, 1.  56 ;  its  effcL'ts  on  the  history  of 
liherty,  1 54 ;  progre&s  of,  155 ;  'fur- 
thered by  tmnalations  of  the  ScHp- 
tnrcs,  36 ;  op  potted  hy  Henry  the 
Eighth,  III.  303 ;  Gallicim,  its  found^w 
tion  laid  hy  Fliilip  the  Fair,  I,  57* 
(SeeL0THEJi,  Mahtin;  Rfjhrrtterit.) 

Reformt^t  the,  his  spirit  long  fjerpetuated 
t>y  codes  nnd  inji!titutlon^,  I.  iL 

R^brmeriff  their  mlfiCJirriagcfl  should  not 
excite  contempt,  II.  644  ;  English,  who 
Wfjre  driven  into  baniiihnicnt  by  Queen 
Mary,  their  diagensions  on  the  conti^ 
nent',  III.  304. 

EefracU'tig  tetesc&pe.     ( See  Td&tf^pe. ) 

REaKAULT-WAJiiN^  hlj*  memolns  of  Lru 
fayctte  and  the  Constitutional  As^^cm^ 
hlV,  referred  to,  L  459. 

Kf^oMA,  Mafisachnsetts,  attacked  dur- 
mg  Kinif  Philip's  War,  L  657- 

Kbid,  ThohaS,  the  Scotsman,  II.  377, 

Rt^if^n  of  Terror  in  France,  Ci^tahiished 
10th  August,  1792,  L  498;  Chatoau- 
briand  driven  from  France  by,  11.465; 
reconciled  Fmnce  to  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon, 1.  517.  (See  Frmcli  Reoolutim; 
Lafayette.  } 

Reind^^f  importance  of  the,  to  mai),  IH. 
553. 

Rdigion^  the  noblest  object  of  man'l 
pursuit,  11-  31 2 ;  of  ancient  Egj'pt,  4 1 6  j 
natural,  pHndples  of,  as  touglitin  Atner* 
lean  ooUeg«Sf  500,  SIS;  natufal,  Galen 
and  Pcdey  on,  528;  analog  of  natnml 
and  revealed,  414,  415,  417  ;  evrdemies 
of  the  Chri^itian,  114,  138;  Christian, 
its  spread  in  Iiulia,  X  434,  437;  in 
Africa,  435  ;  in  the  Sauilwk'b  L-ilaiids, 
436 ;  essential  to  a  atiite  df  civilixed 
society,  301  ;  a  pure  and  spirttnai,  aa  a 
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meaiiB  of  civilization,  42G ;  tho  great  and 
fiotid  fonndation  q(  a,  prosperous  state, 
n.  618;  knowledge  tho  faithful  ally 
of  natural  nnd  revealed,  630;  men  of 
learning  genemlly  the  advocates  of  re- 
vealed, 630 ;  fiififtticij^iu  ft  dangerous 
foe  to,  63^ ;  inseparable  from  knowl- 
edge and  raoRils,  631  ;  controversies 
on,  11.  415  ;  controversies  couceming, 
an  obstacle  to  public  education  in 
France,  England,  etc.,  515;  right  of 
lirivsire-  judgment  in,  488;  fireedom  in, 
the  basis  of  dvil  liberty,  641  ;  ohli- 
gationa  of,  to  commerce,  307, 311,  312  ; 
influence  of  physicians  on  the  chujjc  oty 
528  ;  connection  of  edumtion  with,  21 1, 
324;  importance  of  cduc:ir]on  in  the 
principles  of,  IL  236, 348,  357,  r>l;i-5l8  ; 
ntiould  be  a  source  of  liglit,  of  social 
improvement,  and  Inippinep.",  416 ; 
sometimes  an  instrument  of  degrading 
sabjection,  416  ;  public  worship  a 
branch  of,  324  ;  intuieuce  of,  among 
the  Pilgrim  Fathem,  157,  158;  inllu- 
ence  of.  in  the  United  States,  158. 
(S<;e  Eeh;/ions.) 

Hftif^ltmsof  the  world  in  1833,  I.  422. 

HcUtjiotix,  belief,  inestimable  value  of,  I. 
306 ;  faith,  of  the  New  Enghtnd  fathers 
contniffted  witli  that  of  the  present  age, 
IIL  327  ;  faith,  its  tritimplis,  239,  240, 
241,  242;  hopes,  their  vabic»  I.  123  j 
feelinir,  excited  by  visits  to  holy  places* 
IL  448, 449;  enthusiasm,  nutural  to  ten- 
der and  tirdent  minds,  L  235  ;  chumc- 
ter,  con-^idercd  in  connection  with  Uni- 
versity Education,  II.  513-518;  edu- 
cation, hg  importtmee  in  a  free  govern- 
ment, L  572  ;  ju'inciple,  the  importance 
of  incuh-atinur,  408  ;  responsibility,  to 
be  properly  estimated,  3UJ^ ;  meditation 
and  its  uses,  618. 

'*  Raiiaimhr  biscuitif"  t^vo,  of  1630,  pre- 
served by  Lewiii  Pierce  of  Dorcheeter, 
IIL  325;  exhibited  by  Edward  Eve- 
rett in  Dorchester,  1853,  325. 

Bemfmhrauce  of  posterity,  desired  by  all, 
L  179.  180. 

Bepresetitathn,  popular,  springs  out  of 
the  feudal  system  in  England,  I.  118. 

Representation  in  Parliament  denied  to 
the  British  colonies,  IL  52. 

Repreteiifatiof},  ratio  of,  in  the  CongresB 
of  the  United  States,  L  349. 

BeprewntaUm  government,  origin  of,  HI. 
468 ;  as  a  means  of  civilization,  I.  426  ; 
needed  in  ancient  times,  426  ;  effect*  of 
the  want  of,  iu  Greece  and  Rome,  152  ; 
in  continenfcil  Europe,  12, 128 ;  in  Great 
Britain,  12  ;  IL  429,  628  ;  tbe  English 
parliament,  xui  instance  of,  L  118;   in 


England,  tlie  cJiief  cause  of  its  prosper- 
ity, IL  52 ;  in  France,  L  510 ;  with  tbe 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  II.  492 ;  eJXtexiffien 
of,  in  America,  463  ;  how  regarded  ta 
the  United  States,  L  269 ;  II.  429 ;  a 
necsessary  result  of  tbe  sniulbfann  sya^ 
tem,  !86.  (^cc Republican  GoeemmeMt; 
liepuUics.) 

lieprtsentative  repidJic^  M.  do  CbnteMl- 
briand  on,  L  162.  (Scje  Republican  goo- 
tmment;  Republics.) 

Republic,  Importance  of  Education  in  a. 
He  marks  nt  Taunton,  Ma.'^sat'liuiietCa, 
lOth  Oct.,  1838,  II.  313-324- 

Rrptih(ii\  rrprfHttntiitivt^  M*  do  ChM«llii- 
briand  on,  L  162, 

Rfptihfican  government  m  andent  dmea, 
influence  of,  on  letters,  L  625 ;  in  »n* 
tient  Rome,  153,  154;  ancient  Greece, 
L  572 ;  iu  modem  Italy,  572 ;  in  Eng- 
land, its  failure,  temp.  Charles  tho 
First,  L  242  ;  its  euccesa  in  America, 
243;  ill  France,  tbe  |K»opIe  not  fit- 
ted for,  518;  the  foundatiuns  of,  luid 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  U.  32d,  332, 
425.  641  ;  IIL  242  ;  its  peaceable  e*^ 
tablishinent  in  each  of  the  British  colo- 
nies which  took  part  in  the  He  volution. 
25,  27  ;  in  the  United  States,  fruits  of, 
399,400;  in  Mexico,  1. 70 ;  inipurtance 
of,  IL  364  ;  the  true  system,  158,  159  ; 
must  extend,  III.  238  ;  obligutions  of, 
to  commerce,  164;  int!iicnce  of,  uptm 
commercial  enterprise.  II.  311;  favora- 
ble to  letters,  L  627  ;  favorable  to  intel- 
lectual progress,  J  2-42;  elevating  in- 
fluenee  of,  on  individual  character,  19  ; 
blessings  of,  I*  122-130;  sodol  im- 
proveineiit  springing  firom,  1 27 ;  un- 
favorable to  wars,  126 ;  referred  to,  IIL 
228,  413. 

Republican  liberiy,  inspires  tbe  genius  of 
Cicero,  I.  25. 

"  Repubiicanf,"  Thoniftfl  Jefferson  on,  IL 
591  ;    III,  638. 

RepuUica,  of  Greece,  I.  151  ;  of  RofD4^, 
151,153,154;  that  they  are  "  amhi* 
tiotxs,*'  a  remark  devoid  of  meaning, 
124;  **ungratefiil,*'  157;  tixsataicnt  uf 
Columbus  by  Spain,  instance  of  the 
gnititude  of  monarclu'es,  155. 

Respect,  habits  and  qualities  which  com- 
mand, II.  513. 

Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  IL  376» 

lieEtoration,  political,  moral,  and  relig- 
ious, two  of  the  elementary  eondj- 
tions  of,  IIL  301  ;  third  conditiou  of, 
302. 

"  Retiring  from  business^'*  often  brighter 
in  anticipation  than  in  expenenee,  U 
606 ;   a  rational  mode  of,  650. 
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BeifilMioH^  often  ovcttakest  the  guilty,  L 
410. 

i?«W.  j,  Q,  Ailflins  nt,  tn  1814,  11,  574* 

Eepeiation.     { See  Bif)k. ) 

Remniit,  no  power  to  raiso^  ander  th« 
Articles  of  Confedonition,  1777-Sl,  L 
165;  laws  of  1789,  IL  95;  sjstom 
coRsidcrodl,  75-106. 

Rfivi^Ee,  Colonal  Paul,  hii  patriotic  ser- 
vices, L  a  1 ,  82,  86 ;  armti^t;  to  hflvo  two 
Iftntema  la  the  North  Charch  steeple 
in  ease  the  Britkh  should  embark  in 
their  htmis  to  cross  into  tlm  cxiuutry,  81 , 
101,  163,  548;  alarms  the  country, 
18th  April,  1775,  86,  549,  550.  551  j 
captured  by  the  British  at  Liudolti,  83, 
549  ^  CACUpos  &t  Lcjcitigtou,  S4,  549 ; 
i-eptiirs  to  Mr,  Ckrk'a  house,  iind  per- 
iiuades  Haneoek  aad  Adams  to  with- 
draw, 550. 

Bevermc6i  for  sacred  thinga,  10  bo  incul- 
cated, I L  513  J  for  tlitj  pa^t,  III.  383. 

liemewa,  liternrv,  yuIuc  of^  11,  550 ;  as 
instmmcntft  of  education^  1.610.  ( See 
PerwdiCid  liietature. ) 

Reuiixii  of  letters,  III.  468. 

Rev^uh'&fif  The  Seven  Yenrs'  War^  the 
School  of  the,  an  OmCion  delivered  at 
Worcester,  Mafisflchoseitfi,  4tli  July, 
laya,  I.  377HtO;i;  a  most  momentous 
event  in  human  aflFkirsi,  381 ;  patriotii 
of,  educ-ated  in  military  affairs  by  tJie 
Seven  Years'  W!ir,383,  391,  392/393- 
397  ;  patriots  of,  educated  in  civil  af* 
fairtj  hy  the  long  cotitost  kept  up  with 
the  erown,  384 ;  grundeur  and  interest 
of  the  Revolution,  395 ;  the  TOmantie 
incidents  and  diivraeters  of  the,  390. 

Revdffthn,  The  First  Bsvfties  of,  an  Ora- 
tion delivered  at  Concnnl,  1 9th  of  April, 
1825, 1.  Prcf,  vi.,  7*1-102  ;  eon^equences 
of  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain,  75 ;  Instoricjd  reminiaccnce*  of 
this  character  not  calculated  to  keep  up 
a hostilcjicnti men t towards  Eni^land,75  ; 
Revolution  hnmcd  on  hy  the  stamp 
duty,  75 ;  duty  of  iciracing  the  picture  of 
'*  the  time  that  tried  incn'is  soab/*  76,78; 
exalted  patrioti^iii  of  the  Kevolutionaiy 
worthies,  77  ;  they  arc  to  be  our  teach- 
ers ritther  tliau  the  piitriots  of  Greece 
and  liotne,  77  ;  news  of  the  first  hostile 
iiKiveraentfl  of  tlje  British  soldiers,  how 
disseminated  in  the  vjcriiiry  ot  Bos^ton^ 
80-83  ;  chamcter  of  tht?  attack  of  the 
British,  84,  85;  llight  of  the  British 
from  Cfoncord,  90-93 ;  loa«  of  the  British 
during  the  tight,  93 ;  absence  of  mili- 
taty  diijcipUn©  and  ctimmand  among 
the  Americans,  94;  moral  grcatneua  of 
American  rosiatance  to  oppressioo,  94, 


95;  ah^nce  of  large  cities  an  advatitojze 
to  th&Ee?olutionary  patriotjft,  96  ;  ea.nj 
movements  of  the"  Atnericikn  patriot^^ 
1 03 ;  f^uses  which  produced  the  R^v  o- 
lutlon,  105-107;  respctlTreqDalify cations 
of  the  pmlleg  in  tne  oratorical  contest 
respeetmg^  the  rights  of  America,  107, 
108  ;  wisdom  and  excelkiic©  of  the 
addrvs^s,  potitions,  dehates,  etc.,  of  the 
Revolutionary  patriots,  108. 

Revidutioftofy  prfi'iW*,  American,  their 
appreciation  of  their  high  Tocationj  L 
559 ;  their  first  princlpWs,  608  ;  spirit 
by  which  they  were  animsitcd,  235  ;  ex- 
alted character  of  their  labors,  36,  77, 
104,  5^;  111.  til:  wisdom  and  dclilv 
cnfttjon  of,  228;  their  Bufferlnga  and 
their  sacrifices,  I.  131-189;  IT.  269; 
their  energy,  perseverance,  and  tri- 
umph, I,  3S5 ;  umr  interest  in  educa- 
tJoHj  II,  626 ;  the  four  corner-stones  om 
which  thoy  reared  the  republic,  III* 
228 ;  old  age  to  which  some  of  them 
attained,  and  pen^on^  ^n^uted  to,  I. 
pref.  X.;  alive  in  1824,  43;  in  1825, 
71,99,  101,  102,  108,  132,357;  prea- 
ent  at  th©  laying  of  the  corner-stoue  of 
Bunker  Hilf  Monument,  1 7th  June, 
1825,  357:  in  1826,  43  ;  in  1833,  398  ; 
in  1835,526,  554,  526,  527,  562,  563; 
in  1838,  a  270,  271;  in  1850,  653^ 
654;  their  enduring  monuments.  III. 
534 ;  veneration  with  which  their  mem- 
ory should  be  regarded,  1.  38,  39,  76, 
78*,  98,  99,  104,  109,  164,  205,  216,356, 
358,  381,382,397,398,  401,  526-528, 
647,574;  IL  188,207,269,271,  272,653, 
654  ;  in.  34,  632,  635;  fldvantJiges  of 
the  remembnmce  of  their  virtues,  I.  574* 

Bi-iviiitmiury  war  in  America,  the  greats 
est  work  recorded  In  the  annala  of  con- 
ititutiona]  liberty,  II.  384  ;  the  mo^t 
important  era  in  "human  history,  I,  42, 
74;  a  tnighty  epoch  in  human  aftaira, 
529;  its  true  caoae^  not  understood  bj 
many  of  the  Btatcjimen  of  the  day,  531- 
533 ;  tnysttery  of,  explained,  457 ;  tb<s 
way  prepared  for  by  the  FrencJi  Wars, 
I.  377-4(13,  584, 585,  7oG  ;  the  true  date 
of,  II.  387 ;  the  philos^uphy  of,  an- 
nounced by  Samuel  Adatns  at  eol* 
lege,  I,  545';  a  defence  of  English  lib- 
erty, II.  489;  aiitici|jated  l>v  Joltn  Ad- 
ams, IL  559,  560 ;  the  mlwfU  of  the 
people  well  prepared  for,  bv  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  privileges  of  likny,  L 
535 ;  Hu^kis^on'a  opinion  an  to'  the 
real  causes  of,  IL  83 ;  first  efforts  for^ 
83,  84;  ImTnediate  causes  by  which  tt 
was  hriought  abotit,  I,  533-545;  the 
Kavigation  Act  of  1650,  one  of  U\^ 
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chief  caascs  of,  Tt.  82,  659 ;  engaged 
in  with  rcluctanco  by  the  patriots,  I. 
565 ;  might  have  been  averted  by 
c*onii)romise  as  late  as  the  day  l>efore 
the  tattle  of  T^exington,  566  ;  connec- 
tion of,  with  commercial  n'lations,  II. 
306 ;  not  based  on  economical  consid- 
erations, 75  ;  extreme  depression  of 
the  British  colonies  at  its  commence- 
ment, III.  238;  the  unpromising  pros- 
pects of  the  Americans,  II.  283 ;  dis- 
parity of  the  belligerent  parties,  1. 439; 
scenes  at  the  commencement  of.  III. 
296;  how  firet  made  known  to  Lafay- 
ette, I.  463 ;  evacuation  of  New  York 
by  the  Americans,  loss  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  tho  disasters  of  1776,  464, 
465 ;  alliance  with  France  secured  by 
I^ifayette,  the  gi\>at  turning  point  in  the 
fortunes  of,  475;  favored  in  England 
by  the  friends  of  constitutional  liln-rty, 
11.  655-659  ;  sufferings  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  Valley  Forge  in  tin;  win- 
ter of  17*77-78,  I.  515;  the  success  of, 
to  be  ascrilK.>d  to  the  union  of  the  colo- 
nies, II.  662  ;  success  of,  a  triumph  to 
the  cause  of  lilwrty,  642  ;  the  events  of, 
never  to  Ik* forgotten  by  Americans, 6.'>4, 
65T>;  a  war  of  self-defence,  658;  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  hidustry  and 
commerce  of  the  country  after,  86  ;  III. 
595;  coin)»leted  bv  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  tfie  United  Slates,  I. 
167.  (See  Awvricttn  lientiiition:  f.'tm- 
gn-ss,  Coiitimntal ;  iMclaratioti  of  Indt- 
ptmhuce;  Unitnl  Statos.) 

An»iiition  in  England,  in  1688,  a  tri- 
unip!i  of  the  c^iuse  of  lil)erty,  II.  642  ; 
Burke's  opinion  of  the  compact  then 
made,  I.  59  ;  referred  to,  11.  489. 

lierolution  in  France,  in  1789.  (See 
Frf  iirh  lit'  wintion . ) 

Jiintlutinn  in  France,  in  1848,  II.  586, 
598.  .VJ9. 

UthtlntionSy  the  thinl  great  division  of 
|M>litical  pliilosopliy.  III.  297;  how  ef- 
focte<l,  1.  410;  genenULy  unsuc(vssfu!, 
II.  642,  643,  644  ;  in  EuroiH*,  U'tween 
1620  and  18.')U,  II.  643  ;  in  Euro)M>.  in 
1848,  11.  586,  598,  599,  644. 

linvlnr,  the  sharp  logic  of  the.  III.  347. 

Keynoi.ds,  Sir  Josiha.  Burke's  com- 
pliment to,  on  his  Discourse  U-fore  the 
Ktjval  Aeademv,  10th  Dec,  1790,  111. 
638,  639. 

Uhtiirir^  as  anciently  taught,  II.  jOl. 

hhtturic  and  Belles  Ix?ttivs,  Dr.  Blair's 
Ix'ctures  on,  II.  19. 

IVitinric  and  Onitorj',  J.  Q.  Adams's 
Lectun*<  on,  il.  574. 

Hhett,  Mr.  of  South  Carolina,  moves 


that  J.  Q.  Aoams  act  as  chtirman  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1839, 
IL  585. 

lihiM,  the,  a  wall  between  nationn,  II. 
662 ;  receives  the  ashes  of  Hass,  1. 621 ; 
free  (dties  of  ttie,  receive  the  EDj;lkh 
exiles,  57 ;  referred  to,  II.  370,  586  ; 
IIL  300,  381.     (Sec  Grave.) 

Jihode  /aland,  .situation  of.  III.  67  ;  her 
controversy  with  Massnchusetts  respect- 
ing their  boundaries,  68 ;  oix'upicd  bv  the 
Narragansets  and  Pokanokets,  I.  644 ; 
treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  coloniats 
of,  663 ;  conflicts  of,  witfi  the  Indiani 
during  King  Philip's  War,  in  1675, 657, 
665 ;  efforts  uf,  to  suppress  piracy,  in 
1722,  II.  26,  43 ;  her  sluirc  in  tlic  early 
stniggles  of  the  Hevolution,  III.  529 ; 
lixed  on  as  the  theatre  of  militanr  op- 
erations, I.  473,  476  ;  Ftench  fontn 
removed  from,  to  Virginia,  in  1781, 
479;  Hev.  John  Cnllender's  Sermon 
on  tlie  histon-  of.  1 738,  jmblished  1739, 

I.  648 ;  Collections  of  the  Historirml 
ScM'iety  of,  II.  1 16,  n. ;  referred  to,  85  ; 
cotton  manufactures  in,  in  1789,  91. 

IVufde  Island  Ilintoriral  JSociHy,  Collec- 
ti(ms  of,  II.  116,  n. 

liJuKitH,  the  island  of,  III.  55 ;  destina- 
tion of,  I.  1 70  ;  n'ferred  to,  425 ;  II.  404. 

lihonr,  the  river,  II.  668 ;  III.  581.  582. 

Hire,  rectmt  culture  of,  in  the  United 
States,  III.  549;  importance  of,  540; 
effe<>t  (m  so<Mal  affairs  of,  I.  274 ;  ex- 
port of,  in  1830,  II.  73 ;  the  price  of,  in 
1824,  and  in  1830,  101  ;  depression  of, 
in  18.31,97. 

Rice,  Alexaicdkr  IIamiltoic,  MA}ior 
of  Boston,  his  official  career  honorable 
to  himself^  and  acceptable  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  III.  612. 

Rich,  the  sons  of  the,  in  the  United 
States  arc  not  always  sent  to  collece. 

II.  624.  * 
liich  and  [MM)r,  no  such  permanent  difia- 

ion.  III.  574. 

KiciiAKusoN,  Moses,  killed  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Ix^xington,  I.  563. 

HiciiAKi>H<>x,  Saml'kl,  n>leases  l>r. 
Johnson  fn>ni  anvst  for  debt,  I.  27. 

Richelieu,  Cantinal,  convokes  tlie  As- 
sembly of  Notables  in  1626,  I.  486; 
his  hostility  to  Conieille,  26. 

Richmann'  l*nif.  (;.  W.,  killed  whilst  re- 
peating Franklin's  ex]M.Tiiuents  in  1753, 
1.  2.'>4. 

liichuvmd,  Virginia,  dedication  of  Craw- 
fonl's  statue  of  Wushin;;ton  at.  III. 
615;  pn'sentation  of  the  cane  of  Wash- 
ington  to  Kilward  Everett  at,  620 ;  r» 
ferred  to,  III.  568. 
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**  Rights  of  Man/'  by  Thonuw  Paine^  an- 
swered by  J.  Q.  Adams,  IL  570. 

RiTTENHousB,  Dayid,  his  oollimating 
telescope,  III.  428. 

Biversy  supplied  by  the  vapors,  L  435 ; 
their  value,  121 ;  compared  with  rail- 
roads, II.  364, 365 ;  Brindley's  opinion 
of  the  design  of,  364 ;  often  the  boun- 
dary of  languages,  literature,  instita- 
tions,  and  character,  I.  11,  51. 

Kites,  William  C,  present  at  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  cane  of  Washingttm  to 
Edward  Everett,  III.  620. 

Bobbins,  John,  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  I.  562. 

Bobbins,  Thomas,  of  Captam  Parker's 
company  in  Lexington,  L  562. 

Boberts,  Capt  JosiAH,  visits  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  In.  270. 

Bobertson,  Bev.  Mr.,  American  Mis- 
sionary, at  Syra,  II.  408. 

Bobertson,  William,  D.D.,  the  Scot- 
tish historian,  I.  337,  377 ;  hk  account 
of  Columbus's  first  voyage.  III.  198. 

Bobespierre,  influence  of,  during  the 
Beign  of  Terror,  I.  499;  downfall  of, 
503. 

BoBiNSON  family  of  New  England,  III. 
326. 

BoBiNSON,  Edward,  D.  D.,  Bemarks 
on  occasion  of  the  award  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Societv's  gold  medal  to, 
23d  May,  1842,  IL  422,  423;  his  Bib- 
liciil  Besearches,  423. 

Robinson,  John,  father  of  the  Inde- 
i)endent8, 1.  57  ;  how  driven  from  Eng- 
land, II.  487 ;  his  church,  at  Amster- 
dam, III.  425 ;  removes  to  Leyden 
with  his  flock,  in  1609, 425 ;  his  church 
at  Levilcn  the  chief  of  the  Independent 
churches,  I.  57;  at  Delft  Haven,  1620, 
II.  328,  362;  his  church  removes  to 
New  Enjrhmd,  I.  159,  220,  221;  his 
truly  apostolical  character,  IL  485, 
486*;  his  spirit  and  temper  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  487  ;  eloquence  of  his 
reputed  Farewell  Address,  487;  his 
"  Apolojria  "  cited,  I.  58,  n. ;  letter  of 
William  Brewster  and,  to  Sir  Edwyn 
Sandys,  III.  241 ;  his  death  and  burial, 
II.  485 ;  his  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  the  worid,  362 ;  and  hU  little  flock, 
their  precious  memory,  III.  305,  306. 

BoBiNsoN,  Col.  John,  representative  of 
Dorchester,  instructions  given  him,  in 
1765,  relative  to  tlie  Stamp  Act,  HL 
331. 

BouiNSON,  Col.  Joseph,  of  Captain 
Parker's  company  of  Lexington,  L  56, 
89. 

BoBiNsoN,  Captain  Lemu&l,  represent- 


ative for  Dorchestar,  ICassachnsetts,  m 
tfaie  Provincial  (ingress,  1774,  IIL 
338. 

Bochambbau,  Count  de,   brings   aa 
army  to  the  relief  ^f  America^  wongh 
the  mterest  of  Lafayette,  I.  477,  47r , 
he  marches  to  Torictown,  in  1781, 479 ; 
appointed  to  the  command  of  ft  Irench 
army,  in  1792,  497. 
BooHBSTBR,  Eari  of,  L  67. 
Bock  County,  Illinois,  agricnltaral  mft- 
chinerj  used  in,  UL  552,  n. 
/2odb,  transition,  XL  454. 
Bochf  Mmntauu,  emigration  to,  L  88; 
referred  to,  221 ;  XL  259 ;  UL  816. 
Boom,  Cond^  on  the  night  before  tiie 
battle  of,  lEL  898. 

BoosRS,  M«or  Bobbbt,  a  vetem  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  toad  a  soldier  of 
the  Bevolntiony  L  894;   his   funoos 
corps  of  Bangers.  539, 540 ;  his  "great 
fiffht,"  13th  Mardi,  1758, 589 ;  hostiUtj 
of  the  Indians  to,  589;  his  Bevolution- 
axy  services,  UL  616. 
Boo  BBS,  Samubl,  anecdote  of  Boike 
and  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  recited  bj 
him  to  Edward  Everett,  m.  688. 
BoLLiN,  Charlbs,  his  Andent  History 
read  by  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  and  hj 
J.  Q.  Adams  when  a  boy,  XL  561. 
Bomance,  its  creations  surpassed  by  tiie 

mysteries  of  our  daily  life,  IL  274. 
BoMANZOFF,  Chancellor  of  the  Bnsnan 
Empue,  IL  575. 
Borne, 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  his  acquaintance  widi 

the  literatnre  of,  U.  589. 

Jfiqui  and  Yolsd,  driven  fiom  the 

gfUes  0^  by  Cindnnatos,  IH.  568. 

J&ica  exports  grain  to,  I.  170;  IL 

292. 
Agriculture   in,  L  445,  446;    IIL 
560.    (See  AgriaiUwrt,  in  Qeneml 
Index.) 

Ambition  of,  UL  558;  opposed  by 
Carthage,  IL  805. 

Amphitheatre,  Boman,  at  Dorcheftery 
the  hugest  in  England,  IIL  806. 
Anarchy  in,  L  15. 
Ancient  race  of,  extinct,  L  149. 
Annals  of,  theur  preservation,  L  00. 
Arches,  triumphal,  in,  L  184,  598 
Architecture  of,  IL  189,  404. 
Annies  of,  how  snpplied,  IL  292.   - 
Arts  in,  L  25,  28;  IL  460. 
Asiatic  States,  their  relations  with, 
IL  452. 

Angnstan  age,  literatnre  of,  L  56; 
IL215. 

Authors  of.    (See  LiteimtarB,  pmi.) 
Benevolent  iimtations  for  ttM  poor 


^^H^       606                                                                            ^^^l^^^^l 

^^^^^H               and  imfortuQate  unknoira  Id,  III. 

Heroes  of,  L  134,  5d3  ;  II.  112,  170,           ^| 

^^^^H 

213  ;  their  teachings.  UL  15,  560.              ^M 

^^^^^^H              Cms&Tf  JuUas,  Gneronchcs  on  the  Tib- 

History  of,  studied  by  Fmoklin  in           ^H 

^^^^^H               crties  of, 

his  youth,  II.  15.                                              ^H 

^^^^^H             Canaffi,  defeat  of  the  Homtm  oonsuls 

Honor,  temple  erected  to,  in,  H.  236,           ^H 

^^^^H 

Idolatry  of,   eontruated  with   Chris-    ^^^1 

^^^^^^H             Cartha^  opposes   the  mnbition  of^ 

tianity,  IL  666.                                       ^^^H 

^^^H 

Illustrious  citijtens,  the  images  of,  pr»-    ^^^B 

^^^^H              CnthcdriLls  of,  HI.  586. 

fierred  in,  1. 132.  (Sec  Heroes, datej  ^M 
Influence  of,  slowly  developed,  IL      _^^M 

^^^^^^^H              Chris tinDity  contmst^d  with  the  idol- 
^^^^H               &vey  of,  II.  666. 

^^M 

^^^^^^H             Cicero,   and    his    a^^   L  25,  276; 

Inva-^ion  of,  by  the  northern  tribes,     ^^^| 

^^^^^^B               qaoted  on,  II.  452. 

1.446;  in,  216.  218.                                ^^M 

^^^^^^H              CindniiJLtu.s  savcs^  from  the  Sabines, 

Julius  Ci£sur.     (See  Ciesar,  Julias^           ^H 

^^^^^^H                I.  446 ;  from  the  ^^^qui  and  VoUci, 

ante.)                                                               ^M 

^^^^H                 in.  563. 

July  the  Fotirth,  unrivalled  m  the  an*           ^M 

^^^^^1              Civilization  of,  I.  10 ;  extended,  m. 

nab  of,  IIL  644.                                      ^^M 

^^^^B               17d;  perished,  560. 

Rinj^,  the  nunie  and  office  of,  bow    ^^^H 

^^^^H              CiTil  wm  in,  I.  457. 

understood  by  tlie  lioman  people,  L     ^^^H 

^^^^B              Colonies  of,  I.  46;  11.  425,  463. 

^^H 

^^^^^^H              Conquests  of,   compared  with  some 

Law,  civil,  extended  by  the  cwlontes    ^^^H 

^^^^^^H               of  the   acquisitiDns  of  thi3  United 

of,  IL  463.                                               ^^H 

^^^^^H                StatCK,lL213;extengionof,IIl5S2.  ' 

Legion  of,  III.  558,  560;  its  terrors^           ^H 

^^^^^^1             Cousulfl  ofp  defeated  at  CannnB,  1. 360. 

^M 

^^^^H              Decline  of,  I.  428,  625. 

Liberty  in.  L  12,  25,  3d,  152,  153;           ^M 

^^^^^^H             Deification  of  emperors  of,  I*  604. 

U,  283,  669.                                                    ^H 

^^^^^m             DeApotiBm  in,  I.  25,  153;  IL  213, 

Literature  of,  L  22,  25,  55,  611 ;  IL           ^H 

^^^^H 

215,  463,  504,  548.  589.                                   ^M 

^^^^^H             Dominion  of,  eomparod  with  intel- 

lifliHtary  rule  in.     (See  Despotism,      ^^^B 

^^^^^^1               Icctual  Etnpremucy,  II.  377. 
^^^^^^1             Kditions  of  the  great  authors  of,  H. 

^^^^1 

Monarcli,  niuDS  and  office  of,  how^     ^^^H 

^^^^H 

understood  by  the  Romans,  L  153.       ^^^H 

^^^^^H             Education  in  rhetoric  and  oratory  in, 

New  style  Introduced  in,  111,  438.                ^H 

^^^H 

Northern  tribes,  invasion  bj.     (See           ^H 

^^^^^^H              ^97P^)  iximpared  with,  II.  4l.'>. 
^^^^^^H             Elt)qticnco  of,  not  unequuHed^  II.  655. 

Invasion,  ante,]                                              ^H 

Offenders,  no  escape  for,  in,  I.  IS%;      __^^ 

^^^^^^H             Emp{:rors  of,  their  intluence  on  licer- 

U.  192.                                                       ^^H 

^^^^^H               atan?,  I.  22  ;  drilled,  604. 

Oratory,  as  taught  in,  IL  574,               ^^^H 

^^^^^^H             Empire  of^  a  vast   prison-house,  I. 

Origin  of,  m.  297.                                 ^^M 

^^^^H 

Paganism  in,  H.  514,  516.                      ^^H 

^^^^^H             England,  Roman  antiquities  in,  UL 

Patriots  of,  L  76,  77,  94.  152.                  ^^H 

^^^^H 

Poet^of.  L61I.                                          ^^H 

^^^^^^H            Ecniscan   confederacy  prerents   the 

Politics  in,  L  56.                                        ^^^1 

^^^^^^V               ai^ecndcncy  of,  III.  545. 

Printing-press  needed  tn,  L  610.              ^^^H 

^^^^^1  *           Fall  of,  I.  625  ;  an  advantage  to  clviU 
^^^^H               izatiun,  425  ;  IL  452  ;  III  492. 

Religion  in,  L  56,  426  ;  IL  666.                     ^M 

liepresentative    government  needed            ^H 

^^^^^H            Flavian  houw,  iidlucQce  of  tbe  prio- 

in,  L  426.                                                     H 

^^^^^H              066  of  the,  L 

Republic  of,  L  151,  153.  154,  608,           ^^M 

^^^^H            Fleets  of, 

Rhetoric,  a»  taught  in,  IL  574.  ^^^H 
8abines  attack,  I.  445.                              ^^^H 

^^^^^^1             Food  of  the  early  inhabitants  of,  XL 

^^^^H 

Sdiolars  of,  I.  152.                                     ^^H 

^^^^^^H              Funeral  pageants  of,  II.  154. 

Senate  of,  L  153.                                      ^^^H 

^^^^^^1             Germans  at  war  with,  L  647. 

Sidlv  exports  grain  to,  11.  292.               ^^^B 

^^^^H            Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of,  U.  464. 

Spiritnal  religion  needed  in,  L  426.              ^H 

^^^^^H             Grain,  imported  from  Africa  into,  I. 

Spinning-wheel  unknown  in.  11.  247.            ^H 

^^^^H               170;  IL  292  ;  from  Sicily  and  Tur- 

St.  Peter's  churcJi  at,  L  235 ;  IL  240.            ^M 

^^^^H 

Tiius,  his  triumphal  arch  at,  I.  134.             ^H 

^^^^^H             Greece,  obligations  of,  to,  III.  174. 

Translation  of  the  masterpieces  of,           ^H 

^^^^^H             Greek  culture,  effect  of,  on^  I.  10. 

IL  669.                                                             ^1 

^^^^^H             Greek,  use  of,  by  Roman  authors,  IL 

Triumphal  celebmtioas  in,  L  134,           ^M 

^^^^B 

512, 593.                                                        ^M 
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Tarkey  exports  gram  to,  II,  S92. 
Tjratinj,   bow    ujid^mtciod  hj  tb« 
people  of,  1.  153,  1&4. 
Virtue,  temple  to,  in,  II*  236. 
VolscL    {See  Mq^U  ante.) 
WnAhln^ma  anrivalled  in,  III  ft33* 
Wflrt  df^  principles  which   prompted 
them,  lit  200, 
Bome,^  Church  of.     ( See  Church  of  Borne  f 

Cotambus*  Gaiiko;  Inquisttton.} 
Moot    aiiiure    of  Euglond,  XI.  ^^;   of 

New  England,  648. 
Bsoia^  esetilent,  culmre  of,  n,  244 ;  kq- 

tiquity  of  the  culture  of,  469. 
BoPER,  Benjamin,  killed  at  Bloody 

Brook,  1.  670, 
Hopes,    George,    killed    at    Bloody 

Brook,  L  670. 
Boiji,  Saltatos,  kadscApei  of,  UI. 

566. 
BoscoE,  WicLUH,  hi^  life  of  Lorenio 

de'  Medtci,  299,  n.,  30a^  n. 
BosEMBERO,  Count,  piocaras  tho  Mar- 

chioEteHa  de  I<afayett<^  an  interview  with 

Francis  IL,  Emperor  of  German v,  I, 

504. 
'*  liosSf  the  man  of,*'  immonaltxod  by 

Pop©,  n,  471. 
BoBSB,  Eftrl  of,  hia  contribuiioiis  to  the 

cause    of  afitnonomicnl    science.    III. 

453 ;  his  gigantic  reflector,  430,  4S1 ; 

tendiingB  of'his  teltjscopc,  409. 
BossttKE,  ErtWABU,  an  early  wjttler  of 

Ekircheil^,  Mii*&achu*ctt*»  fll,  331. 
Bos  WELL,  Sir  H^^BT,   hig  connection 

with  the  early  history  of  New  Englaad, 

I.  223, 
BoTiiBGHiLii,  Mayeu  Anbelh,  his  rife 

from  poverty  to  opuleuce,  II,  293. 
Rof  fisCHiiJ>p  Nathaw  Mater^  Bvaon, 

his  l&rgo  capital,  IL  293. 
BoTBSciHiLDi,  their  fichemo  to  obtain 

enrly  intelligence  of  the  result  of  the 

battle  of  Waterloo,  III.  13S-U0. 
Er>und    liillt    Edward    ?jvcreit    visits 

Messrs.    Cogswell    and    Bancroft   nt, 

HI.  146. 
Eoum's  Point,  forUTBi  at,   III.  448. 
KocBSEAu,  Jean  Jacqgeb,  his  doetnue 

of  the  Social  Contract,  I.  122. 
EowuiNDBON,  Rev.  Joseph,  fimt  min* 

ister  of  Lancaster,  Massa^hu***ttA,  goes 

to  Boston  to  fioiictt  defence^  Feb-  1 676, 

I.  &65 ;  hiB  house  burned  atid  his  wife 

nnd  children  carried  into  captivity,  665, 

sae. 

BowxANtJBOK*  Mr^.  JoftiFH,  of  Lan- 
caster, Ma^sachusettev,  her  house  at* 
tacked  and  herself  and  children  carried 
In  to  captivity  by  the  Indians  io  1676,  L 
665, 666 ;  bar  antferingB,  665,  666 ;  sees 


King  Philip  while  ah©  is  a  prisoner^ 
652. 

Eozhurif,  MaMBishuMtSMf  tax  paid  by,  in 
1G33  J  in  1775,  H.  309 ;  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  the  British,  June  IStb, 
1775,  I.  551;  her  Re  vol  titioRary  patri- 
ots, 563;  referred  to,  81,  92,  93;  m. 
314,  323,  332,  337,  339. 

Eo^i  Atisdemtf  t^f  An,  Rcyuolds'R  Bjs- 
tsoamjs  before,  10th  Dec,  1790,  HL 
638,  639. 

Eo^l  Amdemy  of  Arif  Remarks  at  the 
annbcrsary  dinner  of,  6lh  of  May, 
1S43,  U.  459-161  ;  the  co.HmOfMjIitan 
character  of  the  influences  of  t!ie,  459- 
461. 

Bo^l  Agnadtural  Sodetift  Re  marks  nt 
the  mectinj^  of,  at  Bristol,  14th  July" 
1842^  II.  435^41  ;  eminent  usefulne&£ 
of  tJieSocicty,  440,  44i. 

Mo^  Aqriotihirni  ^wcidy,  Remarks  at 
the  public  dinner  of  the,  at  Derby,  1 3th 
Jaly,  1S43,  U.  466-470. 

J2rH/fi/  Agricultural  SociH^^  interest  ex* 
cfted  by  the  mcetiniirfl  of,  II.  648; 
Speech  made  by  Daniel  Webster  at  the 
meeting  of,  at  bxford*  III.  404- 

Eoifol  GefMfmphical  Socid^  present  their 
gold  medal  to  Br.  Edward  Rtjhtnson, 
23d  May,  1842,  II.  422,  423, 

Eo^al  Lit^mfy  Fttnd,  Remarks  at  the  an- 
nivi^rsary  dinner  of  the  corporation  of, 
10th  Mav,  1843,  II.  462-465;  coamo- 
p>Utari  character  of,— Ameri cbub  and 
Europeans  thus  fdded  by,  464, 465  ;  the 
Vicorate  de  Chateaubriand  acknowl- 
edge* hiJ  oblijjation&  to,  464,  465. 

Eotfal  Socieiif  of  Lonflon,  FTnukihi  elected 
a  member  ofl  IL  41. 

Beigtd  Statt  Paper  O^cc,  its  valuable 
collection  of  documents,  connected  with 
early  American  history,  III.  6B. 

Rudhixkki  of  America,  II.  401 . 

RcrooLE^,  TmoTMY,  served  in  the 
French  War,  1766,  I.  540. 

Riik  of  yArw,  abolished  in  recent  achool- 
booWs,  II.  353. 

RuMFOUB,  Count,  an  Instance  of  a  »elf- 
taught  man,  I.  305 ;  Ms.  humble  origin 
and  hi»  later  distinction,  322  ;  IL  428 ; 
the  first  patron  of  Sir  HumpliTT  Davy, 
428 ;  aelectd  Sir  11.  Davy  to"  fiU  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institd- 
tion,  I^ndon,  I.  305,  322. 

Rtmnm^f,  the  American,  I.  I*ref.  x.| 
the  Puritan B  the  political  heirs  and  rep- 
res  en  tar  ivct^  of  the  barons  of,  IL  4M. 

RtrpiiiiT,  rriuCT,  hk  cavuln-  attack  tbo 
houw,  and  carrv  off  the  librarv,  of  the 
Rev.  John  White,  of  Dorcheiter,  m. 
307- 
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Rural  scaierif,  the  cliaroiN:  of,  I.  37,  362, 
631,  fi6l  ;  II,  56,   155,  i*n6,  401,  403, 
405,  4;iti,  440,  471,  47:i,  499,  517  ;  III. 
86,  \4'\  146,  249,  295,  313,  383,387, 
398,    405,    518,    519,    566,    567,    5BI  ; 
opened  to  rhe  puMic  Uy  tannuA  uf  mil- 
rond  traTellinfT,  86, 
Rush,  Richard,  Daniel  Wt4)st€r's  tioTO 
to,  on  c50tivi%'iiil  iiitercourrse  ils  delincd 
hy  Cicero,  III.  395, 
RiLH/ies  for  floors  iii  14R1,  IL  299. 
RoaJiwoRTii,  .Tdh\,  his  Historical  Col- 
lections c'itL-d,  IL  120. 
Russell,  James,  t'cdes  a  lot  to  Kinff 
Solomon's  lodg^c  of  Ma*oiis.  whach  it 
cedes  to  the   Bunker   Hill  MoiiiimeHt 
AsBodation,  III.  527. 
Rt?s»ELL,  Jason,  killed  on  the  day  of  the 

huttlc  of  Lcxi lit: toil,  I.  563. 
Rdssell,  Rev.  JfniN,  of  Hadley,  eon- 
coids  Goftb  tmd  TiVliiTney  in.  his  house 
for  man  V  venrfi,  I,  650, 
Russell,  Lord  Jutiy,  his  speech  on  the 
causes  i>f   the   American   Revolution. 
8th  Feb.,  1850,  IL  659 ;  hh  oynnion  of 
the  policy  of  the  British  ministry  in 
causing  the  Americiiu  Revolution,  III. 
18. 
RifsSBLL,  JoxATHAV,  cofntnissioTier  for 

America,  ut  Ghent,  II.  575,  586, 

RosaELL,  Joseph,  of  Boston,  useij  his 

inflncMKo  with  Boissv  dMnn^ltis.  to  aid 

G.  W".  L'.ifitvette's  cKcope  from  France, 

1.  504:   wiivey«  G.   W,  Lufnyette  to 

Havre,  and  strips  him  to  Boston,  504. 

Rus9Et,L.  Sajhuel,  II  L  48G,  n. 

Russell,  Seth,  mi.ssini,^  on  the  day  of  the 

battle  of  Lexin«^on,  L  563. 
RtLviift,  hcr]>larc  in  the  European  fumily, 
IT.  643 ;  her  ra[jid  iidvanoej*  m  civiliza- 
tion, L  432 :  prfjspc<?t*i  of  the  increase 
of  her  empiix%  and  of  eivilixation 
thorchv,  4.32 ;  Francis  Dana  minister 
to,  in  1 781 ,  IL  566  ;  Clarke's  travels  in, 
about  1799,  I.  449;  J.  Q.  Adams  min- 
ister to,  in  1809,  IL  574;  edueiition  in, 
in  1835,  I,  601  ;  comTiicrrc  of,  with  the 
United  State*  in  L'*38,  IL  290;  raiL 
roads  in,  in  1839,  371,  ii. ;  eondition  of 
her  nom:idie  trihes,  L  422;  i^jndttion 
of  the  seifs  in,  448,  449  ;  politiejd  refor- 
mtition  in,  how  rt?t;trdcd,  518;  snbJLH*- 
tion  of  the  Tartars  to,  499  ;  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  433, 
Rutland.  Duke  of.  President  of  tho 
A^rrirnVtund  Society  of  Wiiltham,  en- 
teriaiun  Edward  Everett,  in  Sept,,  1842, 
U.  442 ;  Idfi  remarks  at  the  public  din- 
ner of  the  A^ri cultural  Sodety  of  WaJ- 
thani,  443,  444,  445,  446. 
Ihff,  when  fit^t  ctiltivated  in  Europe  1 


III.  546;  importance  of,  540;  growth 

of,  in  Great  Bntnitt.  IL  73. 
Rtmer,  TuoMJLd,  his  "  Fcedera"  cited, 

IL  120. 
Rtfsicicj  peace  of,  L  125, 


8. 


SaliffOiJi  morning",  &acp&d  calm  of,  L  401 ; 
hdl,  Cranquillizing  indttence  of^  456; 
attendance  at  pnbHc  worship  on  tiie,  IL 
324.     (^Q  Stmdttif.) 

Sabine^  Colonel  (noAv  Major- Genoriil| 
Edwahd,  his  einuhir  respecting  mai^- 
netic  and  meteorologieid  phenomena, 
II.  480. 

Sabiues  attack  Rome,  and  are  delbatcd 
by  Ciu<  innatuo,  L  445,  446,  608. 

Stinftmfiitta  River,  gold  in,  IL  627,  6S8 ; 
in.  385, 

Stfcrcd  thiffffs,  rev(»iBaoo  for,  to  be  iiical« 

eated,  11.513, 

Cy^iihl/e    MaHJitmHf    Madsachuflottd,     H, 

226, 

Siiddies,  manufatuuro  of,  in  the  United 

States,  II.  85, 

Sufhltcff,  philosophy  of  the.  III.  240. 

Saptt^  lamp,  invented  by  Sir  H,  Davj, 

L  305  ;  value  of,  271,  305, 
Stjrron   Walden  Aijrionitnrfd  Society,  Re- 
marks  at   the   public   dinner  at,   I3th 

Oct.,  1843,  IL  474-478. 
Sagamore,   John,   Indian  chief,  near 

Salem,  I.  224. 
StJtlor,  the  suflTerings  and  the  perils  of 

the,  HI.  576. 
St,  Akduew,  day  dedicated  to,  II,  374, 
St,  Anne,  the  mad-houge  of,  the  home  of 

Taj»so,  IL  213. 
Sainte  Aulaire,  Count  de,  his  Hiitory 

of  the  Fronde,  II.  454 ;  lufi  Speech  AC 

the  anniversarv"  dinner  of  the  Geolog^* 

cal  Society  of  London,  457. 
St.  BartIi(flomew*»  Em,  the  loasdaciio  of. 

IL  132. 
St.  Chkysostom,  at  the  rcyival  of  tet- 
ter;*, IlL  300. 
St.  CLAia,  Sir  Johjc,  wounded  at  Brad- 

tlock*s  Defeat,  I.  598. 
St,  Chmi,  Najwkon  at,  L  508. 
*S^.  Croir  Rii^r^  diflftcultv  of  identifying, 

III.  441 ;  referred  to,  L  365. 
St,  (TeortfCf  the  banner  of,  in  America,  to 

1755,  11,234. 
St.  Hr/tna,  Frederick  the  Great'*  watch 

ca.rried  by  Nai>oleon  to,  IL  251 . 
St,  Jean  de  Lhz^  Lafayette '^  narrow  ef- 

cflpo  at,  L  467, 

St.  John,  parisfi  of,  in  Georghi,  III.  3111, 
Si,  Jofm'$t    Newfoundlanit    voasected 
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with  Viilentia,  Ir^l&nil,  by  the  Atlantic 
telci:mph,  in.  510. 

St,  UiMjrtnm,  River f  waters  wUich  flow 
into  tfio,  III.  +41 ;  Fnench  colcmies  ut 
the  motitfi  ofp  in  early  tline^,  1.  584 ; 
referred  to,  384,  392,  a&6,  541  ;  IL  51, 
164,  233,  369;  HI.  204,  246,  327,  328, 
489. 

St*  Lou  I  a,  of  Fmtice,  Bonrdaloue's  en- 
logv  on,  III.  G32, 

St.  iMuia,  Missouri,  Actiircsa  dcllTered  at, 
on  tu^'iidt*micti]i  ^dnciition,  nt  the  itUMi* 
ifumtion  of  Wiiahinirtoti  Uiiiverftity, 
22d  of  Aprii,  1857,  IlL  466^523, 

St.  Ltmis,  itfl  ramdmn  adi^Hrably  adapted 
for  an  ohacrvatory,  III.  ft 22  ;  iw  mpid 
gmwrli,  491  ;  one  of  the  chief  y&ci'  of 
the  Great  Western  world,  491,  522  [ 
eompurt'd  hyJudpo  Batiks  to  the  Kpj- 
der^s  wcbj  hTl  \  f  nltum  af  the.  grape 
and  the  munufacturts  of  wines  iii  the 
neighborhood  of,  W8 ;  referred  to,  635, 

Saikto^he,  M,,  lit  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  L  479. 

St.  Paul'g,  London,  monument  of  the 
architect  of,  IL  307. 

St.  f  uteu,  on  the  water,  II,  372, 

S^.  Peter's  Church  »t  Romo»  eoniplotion 
of.  III.  303  ;  the  ^raTtdcur  of  the  dome 
of,  I.  235  ;  II.  2:iO. 

St.  Pttfrdni}^,  J.  Q.  Adami  mluiater  to, 
in  180^^-14,  IL  574;  t^mmomj  of, 
with  the  United  Sfiites,  29<J;  raibnoad 
from,  to  Moscow,  371 ,  n, ;  degradation 
of  the  large  muss  of  the  populiition  of, 
I.  423  ;  extreraes  of  Hfo  in,  423  ;  love 
of  the  tine  arts  in,  II.  480- 

St.  Simox,  Mtirqais  de,  at  the  siege  of 
York  town,  I,  479, 

St.  Sophia\  CotLitantinople,  dome  of, 
IL  672. 

St.  Stephen%  debates  on  American  af- 
fairs at,  L  396. 

St.  VijjaEHT  Di  PAtTL,  foundi  the  in- 
stitntion  of  the  Siit^w  of  Ciuirity,  IH. 
590. 

Sikara^  pTramid  of,  H.  405. 

Silamk,  the  battle  of,  its  important  re- 
snlts,  in.  15  I  referred  to,  492 ;  in  1818, 
m,  656. 

Sale^^  the  {:>olored  patriot  of  Bnnker 
Rill,  shoots  Major  Piteajro,  lU.  529. 

Si/f'ira,  Mitsififtehnsiettj*,  settled  bj  Gov. 
John  Endecoct,  in  8eptemljcr,  feifl,  L 
170,  171,  215,  224,  226,  230,  232  ;  IIL 
308,  310;  the  chief  men  amotig  tlm 
settlers  of,  11.  18S;  mortnlity  of  the 
early  settlers  of,  230 ;  tirst  ehiirdi  in 
Mni^achn^etts  ui,  III.  316;  tax  paid 
bv,  in  1633,314;  loss  of  her  men  at 
the  battk  of  Bloody  Btook,  in  1675,  L 


670?  witchcraft  io,  11.  129,  I3a;  hiil 
caBoa  of  the  great  tragedy  at,  conneeted 
with  witthcruJ^  in  1692,  132;  attempt 
to  seko  the  eannon  In,  in  1774,  L  79; 
Provincial  Conf;^usa  meets  at,  Oct*  5, 
1774,  III*  333  ;  Hevolntiocary  patriots 
of,  L  563;  commeri'ial  enterprise  of, 
immedmtely  after  the  Re\olutionftiT 
war,  263  ;  'ill,  261 ;  citijjons  of,  visit 
Lynn,  IL  133 ;  Speech  at  tlip  ooiebr»r 
tioii  of  the  second  Centenuiid  Anniver- 
sary of  tlie  settle rtie Tit  «>f,  I  &tli  Sept., 
1828, 1.  212,  D.;  Ea*t  Indian  Muisotun 
at.  III.  270 ;  refbrred  to,  36l?i. 

Satem,  Indiana,  L  21.1,  n, 

Sokm,  Kentucky ,  I,  213,  n. 

&i/<?m  ib^iMer^  notices  in,  of  J,  Q,  Ad- 
amp,  IL  555. 

Sahm^  Ohio,  a  cominoti  njimj&  Ibr  tOWm 
in  that  State,  I.  213,  n* 

Siiit^  of  the  United  States,  L  265. 

Salto??8tall,  Levebett,  mavor  of 
Salem,  ht»  Remarks  at  the  Festivid  at 
Exeter,  II.  280. 

Sainton  STALL,  Sir  RicnAurs  I,  223. 

Salvatoe  Rosa.    (Sec  Rob  a,  Salva- 

TOR.) 

SaMurg,  opprtMSied  Protestants  of,  cowfl 

to  Ajneriea,  IIL  20a. 
Strnftritfrn  vtrsim  of  the  Bible,  n,  667. 
Saiti<M,  IL  404. 
SfiJi  Domingo,  immigration  canj^ed  hj  tbe 

convukions  in,  IIL  215. 
Sim  Fraxmisco^  numhtir  of  Mnseachnfiett* 

mco  in,  in  1852,  UI,  151  ;  exports  tOj 

from  tlws  Northern  States,  IIL  385. 
iSfl/i  Salvador,  fioUdts  a  union  with  t!i0 

United  States,  I*  70. 
Sander»ok,  Elijah,  of  Gapt*  Parkor*a 

compiiny  of  Lex'm^ton,  L  562  ;  watches 

tiic  Britifth  forces,  June  18th,  1775,  L 

86,  549 1   dies  at  an  advanced  jvge,  S6. 
Sakb^kion,  Samuel,  of  Capt.  Parker**! 

company  of  Lexington,  I.  562. 
Sandstom,  formations  of,  II.  426 ;  paleon- 

to  logical  researches  in,  20U. 
Sandu^ktf  Bfiu,  11.  U%  368. 
SemdmA  Isktnds^  cotnmeree  of  Boaton 

with,  immediately  After  the  He  volutiozii 

L  263  ;  0fie<;e8B  of  Ajoerican  missions 

in, 436;  nL24l. 
Saud^   Mookf   Captain    Henry   Hudson 

anebore  at,  lU.  423 ;  importance  of  thlA 

event,  423  ;  referrod  to,  U.  144. 
SAj^DiTi,  Sir  EDwrs,  John  Rohinsoti 

and  Willhim  Browflter'a   letter  to.  III. 

24  L 
Santa,  Ctoet,  at  Florence,  the  barUl'plaoa 

of  Gahl^  Gaiilci,  IIL  450. 
Saom,  th<s,  IIL  532. 
Sap^  circniation  of,  IIL  54S. 
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Sappho,  H,  40L 

<Jaracemc  arckitedure^  XL  404. 

Saroioga,  buttle  of,  I.  \m  \  111.  249, 530  j 
heroes  of  the  battle  of,  L  43. 

Sardia,  Lyaaader  visita  Cyrus  the 
TooBger  Rtf  m.  559  ;  picturcsqim  site 
of,  n.  404. 

Sabrans,  B.  le  JETTN^E^bis  ••LAFa;yctte 
ot  lnHcvoIationde  1 830,"  etc,  noticed, 
I.  459. 

Sabsaoub,  tiumber  of  \m  warriors  and 
their  deBtraction,  I.  640,  643, 

Satdiites  discovered  between  1729  and 
1856,  III.  459.  {Seii  Asfrontmif ;  Ju- 
piter ;  Uranm.) 

Satiim^Q.  f^arcllite  of,  discovered  by  Huy- 
ffens  in  IGfiG,  III.  4.'j9  ■  disf^very  of 
me  eighth  sateliite  of,  the  innermost  of 
its  ringd,  and  the  noti-soUd  chameter  of 
its  rinp,  L  &32 ;  III.  430,  453 ;  its 
flnid  ring  described  by  Bond  and  by 
Picroe,  514. 

Saumis,  tax  paid  by,  iri  1633,  III.  314, 

Sawc  tribe  of  iDdia'ns  a  part  of  the  Dela- 
waro8  ?  II.  256, 257  j  Edwards  on,  256, 
257 ;  dclejETiition  of,  at  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbin,  nnd  Boston,  Mm?8a- 
chnsetts,  in  1 837, 256-261 . 

Satiks  and  Foxes,  Reception  of  a  delega- 
tion of  tbc,  at  tlie  Hall  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  KepreaentativeSj  30th 
Oct,  1837,  n.  56-261. 

SACflufON,  secretary  to  King  Philip, 
betrays  his  hostile  design  to  die  colo- 
nists, and  is  murdered  bv  order  of  his 
chief,  I.  647. 

BAVAas,  Jaaies,  his  edition  of  Win- 
throp's  Joama!,  I.  82,  230,  n. ;  238,  ti,  j 
65,  n.,  81,  110;  his  rescarchea  into  the 
historj'  of  the  Pilprrim  Fathers  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, II.  493  ;  examines  the  register 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  I. 
183,  184. 

Satage,  Miijor  Thomas,  his  bravery  in 
King  Philip's  War,  I.  654. 

Savaqes  in  ^ome  respects  superior  to 
civilized  man,  II.  243,  243,  279,  280, 
498 ;  HI.  494  ;  poetry  end  eloqneniMS 
of,  609;  Imbits  of,  I.  414,  415,  416; 
(X)ntrasted  with  the  educated  child  of 
civilized  life,  417;  II.  241-244.  (See 
Indians  of  North  Ajnenca,) 
,Samnmh' Hirer,  Lsm;   IIL  635. 

Savehy,  Mr,,  and  the  steam-engine,  II. 
636. 

iSawniiiV/,  III.  311. 

Saw,  importance  of  the  mvention  of,  II. 
247. 

Sawtee,  'RzEKiEi*,  killed  at  Bloody- 
Brook,  1.  67Q» 


Sax&n  kings,  Borehester  a  stronghold  of  ^ 
HI,  306 ;  language^  the  great  instniment 
of  the  Kefortimtion,  I.  606  ;  langaage, 
monuments  of,  II.  669. 

Saj:o»s,  rt'dnccd  to  slavery  by  their  Nor- 
man eonqiiorors,  IL  294. 

Saronif,  normal  schools  in,  11.  339. 

Say,  Lord,  hif*  proposition  to  the  princi- 
pal men  of  Mat^sachusctts,  I.  1 62. 

Scala  Noi^,  11.403. 

ScAMMELL,  Colonel  Alexander,  his 
services  flu  ring  the  American  Revo- 
lution, III.  249  ;  wounded  at  Saratoga, 
1777,  and  mortally  wounded  at  York- 
town,  1781,  1.397. 

Scandinamaf  barbarii^m  of  ancient,  I. 
337. 

Scandinmrian  races,  the  literature  of,  but 
little  known  abroad,  I.  29. 

ScHENTz,  Messrs.  George  and  Ed- 
WARD,  their  calculating  machine  pre- 
sented to  the  Dtidlev  Obsen'atorv,  III. 
447.  n. 

SCHILLEB,  FRIEimiCUt  I.  29. 

Schodac,  visited  by  Hudson  in  1 609,  HI. 
424. 

ScHOEFFBR,  Peter,  connection  of,  with 
early  printing,  III,  30 L 

Schofar,  the  pure  and  calm  satisfactions 
of  his  life,  III.  502, 

Sc/iohrs,  diseases  to  which  thej  ans 
peculirirly  subject,  II.  498. 

Schoiarfhip  of  modem  and  ancient  days 
contracted,  L  6 1 0-627 » 

School-books  about  1 800  very  inferior  to 
those  now  used,  II.  348,  363  ;   HI.  73. 

School-bou  da0,  recalled,  H.  266,  287. 

Sehod  Ftitivaismam  intellectual  in  tlicir 
attractions  than  formerly,  HL  355. 

Schod'hotLws,  importance  of  the  proper 
construction  of,  11.  609 ;  in  America, 
the  cheerless  chiiracter  of,  about  J  800, 
HI.  76. 

School  libraries,  and  several  modem  ap- 
pliances of  learnings  unknown  in  public 
schools  in  1800,  IH.  74,  357,  (See 
Ubrariet ;  PMic  Libraru  of  Boston  ; 
PtAlic  Schools^,} 

Schoolmen  of  the  middle  nges,  the  sys- 
tem of  edacrttion  of  the,  IL  501,  507  ; 
authority  of  the  l>ooks  of,  at  the  com* 
mencenient  of  the  Reformation,  1, 604  ; 
the  power  of  the,  broken,  606. 

Sihoitis  of  Ihston,  Remarks  on  the  day 
of  the  Examination  of,  23d  Atig.,  1857, 
IL  235-237. 

Schools  of  Medicine,  Theology,  and 
Law  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U. 
496. 

Schools^  Normal,  an  Address  at  the  open* 
ing  of  the  Noniuil  School  at  Btrro^ 
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MaMacfansetts,  5th  Sept,  1889,  IL  885- 
862. 

SchooU,  PuUic,    {See  PiMie  SdioolB.) 

Science,  the  histoiy  of,  I.  272 ;  the  final 
object  of,  II.  426;  the  glory  of,  611; 
infancy  of,  deemed  by  some  to  be  con- 
genial with  poetry,  21 5 ;  natural,  of  the 
middle  ages,  alchemy  a  great  part  of, 
247 ;  present  opportunities  of  ac<iuhring 
a  knowledge  of,  compared  with  the 
Ignorance  of  the  middle  ages,  248; 
number  and  excellence  of  popular  trea- 
tises and  works  of  reference  at  present, 
248;  physical  progress  in,  II.  545; 
modem  obligations  of,  to  Lord  Bacon's 
philosophy,  I.  619;  discoyeries  in,  of 
modem  days,  II.  549 ;  lasting  reputa- 
tion of  him  who  contributes  to  its  dis- 
ooyery  or  diffusion.  III.  870 ;  influence 
of  great  discoyeries  in,  not  always 
known  to  the  discoyerers,  I,  621,  622 ; 
obligations  of,  to  commerce,  295 ;  de- 
pendence of,  on  manual  labor,  294-297 ; 
practical  uses  of,  in  modem  days,  626 ; 
importance  of  the  aid  of,  to  agnculture, 
III.  541-554 ;  the  domain  of,  constant- 
ly enlarging,  II.  684 ;  young  men  ex- 
horted to  the  pursuit  of,  684 ;  pleasures 
connected  with  the  pursuits  of.  III. 
502 ;  the  difficulties  of,  no  reason  for 
the  neglect  of  the  study  of,  678 ;  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge  fayorabte  to 
the  growth  of,  I.  602,  609-627;  the 
pursuits  of,  promote  international  inter- 
course, II.  481 ;  not  extensiyely  cul- 
tiyatcd  in  America  before  1800,  IIL 
428 ;  in  the  United  States  since  1800, 
II.  423,  428  ;  community  of,  426, 428 ; 
exact  and  applied,  special  objects  of  in- 
stmction  at  the  Washington  Uniyersity 
of  Missouri,  III.  506;  connection  of 
the  branches  of,  II.  526 ;  and  art, 
connection  of  the  different* branches 
of,  I.  298-800;  and  the  connection 
of  both  with  moral  principle,  800-^802, 
303. 

Sciences,  exact,  the  yalue  of  the  study 
of,  II.  513;  natural,  logical  sequences 
of  thought.  III.  518 ;  the  yarious  parts 
of,  closely  interwoyen,  455;  studied 
by  phvHicmns  in  the  United  States,  IL 
527  ;  furtlier  discoyeries  in,  anticipated, 
1.617. 

Scientific  Knowledge ^  the  Importance  of, 
to  l^nicticul  Men,  and  on  tne  Enoour- 
aj^ements  to  the  pursuit  of,  I.  246-282 ; 
ease  with  which  it  may  now  be  acquired, 
compared  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
middle  ages,  248 ;  still  not  suffidentlr 
cultivated,  248,  249;  considerations  cal- 
culated to  induce  practical  men  to  fan- 


proye  their  mind«,  256-282.   (See^alao^ 


SeUanX^fk  apparatus,  importance  of  good, 
n.  544-546;  for  public  schools,  609, 
611 ;  hi  the  public  schools  of  Massa- 
chosetts,  600 ;  in  Hanrard  Uniyersi^, 
501,  544-546;  education,  importanoe 
of,  HL  870,  379;  importanoe  of,  ftlt 
by  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  his  effe«tiial 
adyancement  of,  869,  870,  880;  pxo- 
grees,  importanoe  to,  of  the  disooTeiy 
of  great  nets,  448 ;  theory,  oonneetioii 
of,  with  practical  results,  an  eminflDt 
instance  of,  197. 

Sckn^fic  Sdiod  at  Cambridge,  founded 
by  Abbott  Lawrence  (the  first  of  the 
land  in  the  United  States),  m.  869, 879, 
880;  connection  <tf  FroiiMsor  Agatfii 
witii,  870, 880 ;  the  great  suocess  oi^  ao- 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  ProftMor 
Pehrce,880. 

iSbib,  the  isluid  of.  III.  55. 

Scioio  River,  IL  149. 

Seipio  Afruxanu,  his  partially  for  Xeno- 
pbon's  Cyropssdia,  II.  505;  a  hig^ 
priest,  I.  56;  an  aericnltniist,  ILL  660. 

SoiPiOB,  the  8epul<mre  of  the,  IL  170. 

SdtuaU,  Massachusetts,  attacked  by  the 
Indians  during  King  Philip's  war,  L 
657. 

Sdawmian  mces,  the  literature  of  the, 
but  little  known  abroad,  L  29. 

ScoM,  ruins  of,  IL  877. 

SooUih,  meeting  for  the  relief  of,  XL  588. 

Scotland,  ancient  barbarism  of,  L  887; 
the  glory  of  her  monardis,  compared 
with  that  of  her  illnstrioQS  sons,  IL 
877;  the  sons  of,  celebrate  St  An- 
drew's Day,  all  oyer  the  globe,  874, 
875;  political  condition  o^  in  1657, 
876 ;  union  o|^  with  England,  876 ;  the 
crown  of,  hi  ibhrood  house,  876 ;  the 
long  line  of  the  iUnstrions  sons  of,  877 ; 
the  professed  mendicant  of,  at  rene- 
sented  by  Shr  Walter  Scott  in  Ancbeir 
Gammels,  588,  and  Edie  Ochiltree,  691 ; 
Edward  Eyerett's  yisit  to,  877. 

Sootiand,  Church  of,  establishment  of  the, 
L57. 

SooTT,  Shr  MiOHABL,  the  magiciaii, 
buried  under  the  chancel  of  llelroae 
Abbey,  II.  877;  the  wonden  related 
in  his  "Bfensa  FhikMophica,"  exceeded 
by  the  mctical  necromancy  of  the 
chemist,  m.  48. 

Scott,  Shr  Waltbe,  the  modem  magi- 
cian, L  887;  11.877;  faiteUectnal emi- 
nence of,  878 ;  the  great  genius  of  the 
age,  L  862 ;  qootanon  fiom  his  Li^  of 
the  Last  Mhistrel,86S;  IIL  166:  InlHw 
eat  of  his  Wayerley  noyels,  S47;  Idi  Ab- 
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tiquary  cited,  583  ;  reference  to  his  cliar- 
ficter  of  OM  Mortalitj,  IL  326;  \m  de- 
acription  of  a  serf,  quoted,  I.  447;  pop- 
ularilj  of  his  Man n ion,  IT-  504,  505 ; 
on  plantinij  treoSt  652  ;  his  reniarks  on 
an  incident  of  Lafayette's  history,  in 
1789,  I.  489;  his  error  rejipoctlni^  the 
liheration  of  Liifayette»  506,  n. ;  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Sornoi-s  Tracts,  111.  346 ; 
encourage  me  II  r  uflbnled  by  his  piiblitti- 
tioijB  to  various  hmnehes  of  industry, 
I,  302 ;  moral  vahie  of  his  works*  302, 
303 ;  advantogeii  of  the  perusal  of  his 
works,  II.  323 ;  popuhu-ity  of  Ilia  works 
in  Atneriea,  429;  araoinparvies  Edward 
Ei^erett  to  Melrose  Abbey,  377,  378. 

ScoTT^  Lieut.'General  Winfield,  the 
sueond  American  who  has  ever  held 
that  titlcj  IIL  617;  \m  military  ser- 
vicea,  532 ;  present  nt  the  presentation 
of  the  cane  of  Wasliington  to  Edward 
Everett,  at  Ridimond,  V'irgiuia,  23d 
Feb.,  1858,  IlL  620 

Scots^  Charitable  Society  of  Boston,  Re- 
marks at  the  I83d  anaiveraary  of,  30th 
Nov.»  IB39,  IX,  374-378  ;  foundation 
of,  376. 

Sctjtstmn,  some  of  them  early  settlers  id 
America,  IL  3J5;  make  excellent  citi- 
seos  of  the  Uiutcd  States,  376 ;  char- 
•Cteriaties  of^  376. 

Scnpturetj,  tJie  Heforniiition  furthered  by 
translations  of,  I.  30.     (See  Bible.) 

Sadptorif,  American,  who  have  acquired 
difitinctioQ  abroad,  IL  46L  { Sec  Craw- 
roBn,  Thomas;  Greenough,  Hor- 
atio; POWKKS,  HlRAAt.) 

&Mlfiture,  ontj  of  the  noblest  efforts  of 
genius  and  taste,  III.  619;  tjH?auty  of 
the  ereationa  of,  603,  619;  of  Greece, 
and  other  ancient  eoiintries,  I.  424; 
advanta^s  of,  over  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, IL  459,  460 ;  speaks  a  univer- 
sal language,  459,  460. 

S^hian  eavoiry,  invade  Rome,  III.  217  ; 
referred  to,  I,  37. 

*Sea,  Daniel  Webatcr's  love  for  the,  111. 
401 ;  its  natural  history  a  favorite  subject 
of  his  meditations,  401 ;  Uyron^s  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  sea  commended  bv  Webster, 
401  ;  iiij;ht  at,  description  of,  IIL  445. 

Sefi  littwh^  a  favorite  resort  of  Dainel 
Wcbiiter,  III.  400;  his  drive  with  Ed- 
ward Everett  on,  401, 

Sttal  rings,  ktiowii  to  the  ancients,  I.  252. 

Search,  the  ri|?ht  of,  exerted  by  Portugal 
aiid  Soain  in  the  15th  and  1 6th  centu* 
ries,  IIL  202. 

Skars,  He  v.  Barn  a  8,  his  remarks  at 
the  exhibiijou  of  the  Cambridge  High 
School,  m.  73. 


Seaveb,  Eluah,  misaing  on  the  da/  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

>Secrctartf  of  State  of  the  Uuitod  SUitie9» 
his  office  one  of  great  labor,  IL  577  ;  du- 
ties of,  faithfully  perforraed  by  J.  Q,  Ad- 
ams, 577 ;  frequently  haj*  succeeded  to 
thepresidoncy  of  the  United  States,  578. 

Sci^uritiejf,  Aniericfln.  (See  Feabodt, 
George.) 

iSrt/f/rt,  Lafayette's  head  qnarten  al,  in 
1 792,  I.  498. 

Se  DO  WICK,  Rev.  Abaii,  Woodwardian 
l*rofesiM>r  of  Geology  in  the  UnivorBity 
of  Cambridge,  his  eJoqtieut  lectaros,  Jj. 
425,  426. 

S^aus,  Count  de,  interested  in  Uie 
Amerieaii  Revolution  by  Lafayette,  I. 
463. 

*Sei«e,  the  river,  L  493. 

SfiLDKN,  .loHN,  wrote  the  most  Talnable 
of  his  pitHX-s  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  L  26. 

*Se/j9cir«erj  of  Chmhririfff,  in  164^,  fitie4  a 
pint  of  sack  for  want  of  puuctuaUty, 

StJ/^vJucatian,  the  most  importJint  of  all 
instnieiion,  I.  318,  420;  11.349;  ita 
dilUcultien,  347* 

Seif-taught  men,  II.  499,  500,  552;  greaft 
disadvantage  under  which  they  neces- 
sarily labor,  505  ;  their  energy,  indu^ 
try,  and  zeal,  worthy  of  all  admiration, 
Ifl.  499  ;  their  difficulties  considered, 
499,  500 ;  I  bey  ure  the  Ijest  frienda  of 
academic  education,  500;  the  tetrm 
"  sch-taught "  subject  to  great  miscOD^ 
eeptioD,  500  ;  only  "  self-taught "  in 
their  first  stages  of  progress,  500 ;  the 
great  authors  tlieir  guides  .ind  teachers, 
500;  instam-esof,  1.249,317,318,319, 
321-324,  407  ;  IL  212-215,  264,  428. 
620 ;  to  a  great  extent  all  men  of  learn* 
ing  ftre,X  420. 

Selintis  and  Agrigmtum,  the  majestic  ru- 
ins of,  II.  400. 

Senate^  the  Roman,  L  153. 

Senate  J  United  St^te«,constitutJouoftlie, 
I.  119;  J.  Q.  Adams's  election  to,  IL 
573 ;  question  of  tlio  North-Eastem 
boundary  referred  to,  617. 

Skneca,  his  dreams  of  the  golden  age, 
1. 41 ;  liis  prediction,  in  his  "  Medea,*'  of 
the  diseoveiy  of  a  new  continent,  II. 
175. 

Sewyal  River,  U,  410. 

SKNNACHERtB,  his  wars,  m.  394. 

Sennaarf  capital  of,  II.  410. 

S«n»aiim,  mystery  of,  II.  60L 

SensCj  the  proper  graiilicaiion  of,  XL 
517;  and  spirit,  effect  of  lifting  tlM 
veil  between  them,  220. 
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Senses,  proper  d^jTelopmeiit  of  iMj  It. 
498. 

Sensibilittf  to  ^lit  and  noble  actiona^  I. 
361-363.  , 

Senter  Hathof^  be  Rat  v  of,  Itl.  249. 

September  Strtuh^tttft^  n  memoTHble  AAf 
in  the  iiTtnaU  of  Amerion,  !L  639,  n. 

September  EaikUi^nth^  fflU  of  tlio  ''Flower 
of  Esfox  '*  on  the,  J.  634. 

Septuaaitit  version  of  the  BM&y  11  ^  667. 

Sepulcnri.-i  of  Gfueee,  de&tg^natfid  by  cy- 
press tmves,  U.  402* 

Serfs f  their  dej^nsded  condition,  I,  456  ; 
in  En|;lEiiid,  described  by  Sir  W,  Scott, 
I.  445 ;  tlieir  nuniljers  tind  ponditjon, 
according  to  Dr.  Lingard,  447  ;  in  RiJi** 
sia,  II.  448,  449. 

Seruicey  pubfic,  its  dli^gusts  and  its  re- 
wards, IL  595,  596, 

Sesostiiis  and  his  line,  what  does  the 
world  owe  tliera  1  L  23  ;  11.  417, 
418. 

Seton,  Eliza,  111.  242, 

Settlement,  right  of,  L  217,  218;  of  the 
unoccnjiied'  leTntory  of  rhc  Uniicd 
States^  IV  finestion  of  grunt  rci«pottsi- 
bility,  21  &. 

Settlement  of  Biimgtable,  Keninrks  at  the 
annive^^^(l^T  of  the,  3d  8ept.,  1839^  11. 
325-334. 

Settlement  of  Dedham,  Remarks  at  the 
anniver!*arY  of  the,  2Ut  Sept.,  1836,  IL 
180-184. 

Settlement  of  Ma^sflchii setts,  an  Address 
before  tlie  Charleiitown  Ljcenm,  S&th 
June,  1830,  I.  215-245, 

Settlement  of  Springfield,  Retiiftrki  at  tlio 
anniversiJirT  of  the,  25th  May,  I83S,II. 
154-159. 

Seven  steefufrs  of  Ephesna,  11.  48. 

Seven  Years'  Wat ^  the  school  of  the  Rev- 
olution, An  Onition  deMvered  at  Worces- 
ter, 4th  July,  1S33.  I,  377^403  ;  its  he- 
roes and  their  acbieTrenienti**  383  ;  edo- 
cates  the  Americans  in  miUtary  disci- 
pline,  383,  391,  392,  393^196;  extends 
to  Europe  in  1T56,  386 ;  II.  337, 

Seven  Ymrs'  War,  in  ATuerica,  L  126, 
162,  461,  532,  II.  337,  559  ;  its  origin, 
III.  60  ;  suiferinpi  of  ilie  people  of  Kew 
England  dunnij:.  TIL  55*5  ■  Bnron  DieE- 
kau's  si']VL.:Hr>  ii],  II.  251  ;  prepares  the 
colonists  i^^ur  the  llevolntion,  I*  377-403, 
538;  briiiirvnt  achievements  of  tlio 
Americans  in^  110;  Tetemn*  of,  who 
diHtingtiisheci  themselves  in  the  Revo- 
lution, L  m,  m,  109,  393-396,  534, 
538,  5m,  540,  554,  564 ;  111,  17,  338, 
340;  cimtrnsted  with  the  Re  volution  ary 
War,  1, 1 10 ;  it^s  reproach  to  France  done 
away  1^  the  victory  of  YorktowTi,  480, 


Seventeenth  cpn/iii^,  some  of  the  bright 
fiflmcg  in  science  and  letters,  which 
adorn  iU  annnla,  111.  496. 

&t\'t*trtm  HnndiTfid  attd  Siji^^-ninej  a  crit- 
ical ycjLr  in  Ei^gliab  politics,  III.  560, 

SfiVftteenih  of  Jttne^  at  CharicsiEown,  Re- 
tnarks  on  the  nnniversarv  of  t}^e  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  13.16,  IL  164-168. 

Si^viQNii,  Madame  de,  her  Letters  «>• 
femd  to,  m.  304. 

BewALL^  Mr.,  of  Masftiichusctt^,  in  the 
Niirionfl]  CongreM,  1791,  II.  93. 

Skwall,  Hekiit,  of  Rowley,  Richard 
Cmmweirt;  letter  in  bdmlf  of,  IL  117. 

StwAtL  Samui:l,  ri  niemher  of  the 
General  Court  of  Mas^sachuBctt^,  in 
1722,  11.45;  mjirrie*it  Mi**<  Hull,  and 
receives  iier  portion,  £30,000,  in  New 
England  ^hillini:^,  IL  128, 

SuACKJ^PEEB,  Uj^ACAnOT,  kiUcd  M 
North  Jimp  ton  in  1675,  I.  670. 

ShAFTESBCRT,       A?(TH0NY        ASHI.KT 

CooPEn,   thiTd   cttri   of,   \m    writings 
reftd  by  Franklin  wheti  a  vourh^   fl. 

Shakspeame,  an  honor  to  his  race,  I. 
434 ;  birt  intelleetual  empire,  31  ;  the 
greutest  of  tht-  great  tnen  who  form  tbe 
glory  of  Eiigli-nh  Itterattiro,  IL  213 ; 
defects  of  hiii  early  education,  I.  319  ; 
II.  213,  214  ;  a  subnltem  actor,  L  26  i 
iiiequEditiei!?  of  his  mu»#,  IL  214  ;  cita- 
tion from,  2S6:  tho  a?! troiiomical  im- 
agery of,  217  ;  liis  wonderful  gcninii,  L 
292,  319 ;  found  hid  best  pEitronage  in 
poptilw  favor,  26  ;  his  **  Seven  Ages  " 
cited,  418;  on  retribution,  cited,  410; 
on  thtj  stndy  of  nntuiie,  cited,  II.  511 ; 
his  use  of  a  watdi,  352 ;  hiii  jeers  at 
the  Puritans,  486 ;  enthu!iiia>iui  of  the 
sebobir  for,  L  65  ;  his  claimjs  npun  stu- 
dents of  all  aces.  111.  120;  advantages 
of  the  peni^flrof,  IL  323;  hi#  works  in 
America,  429,  463;  J,  Q,  Adams  an 
ardent  snident  of,  589 ;  referred  to,  L 
29  ;  III.  46,  496. 

Shar^m^  Mn?«iLebujietts,  111.  315. 

Sa ASP,  Lieutenant,  slain  by  tbo  Indians 
in  1676,  L  74. 

StfAETE,  Governor,  CoL  Orme'e  letter 
tO',  describing  Braddock's  defeat^  L 
597,  598. 

SiiATTUOK,  Lemitkl,  his  History  of 
Concord  and  hia  Statistics  of  Boston. 

u,  \m, 

SttAW,  Rev*  Mr.,  of  IlaverbiU,  J.  Q, 

Adiims   resides  with,  in  1785-86,  IL 

568. 
Sbaw,    Robert   G.,  the  Boston  mer 

ehantj   a    nephtw    of   Major    Samuei 

Shaw,  m*  269,  n. 
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Shaw,  Major  Samuel,  first  American 
consul  to  Canton,  his  services  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  III.  269;  ser- 
vices at  Canton,  269 ;  his  Journals  and 
Life,  by  President  Josiah  Quincv,  II. 
139;  IIL  269. 

Shawmut  (Living  Fountains),  Indian 
name  of  Boston  Peninsula,  I.  231. 

Shawshine.f  the  river.  III.  317. 

SiiATS,  Captain  Daniel,  his  insurrec- 
tion in  1787,  II.  386;  Judge  Minot's 
History  of  the  Insurrection  of,  II.  110. 

8nBB,  Sir  Martin  Akciier,  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art,  II.  459. 

i^eep,  importance  of  the,  to  man.  III.  553, 
558  ;  antiquity  of  the  domestication  of, 
II.  468;  mcrcase  of,  encouraged  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  84 ;  improve- 
ment of  the  breeds  of,  466 ;  improve- 
ment of  the  fleeces  of,  438,  444;  of 
Great  Britain,  73. 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  incoqwration  of, 
II.  230  ;  the  marble  (piarrios  of,  240. 

Suelbukne,  Karl  of,  denies  all  partici- 
pation in  the  imposition  of  the  stamp 
dutv,  I.  75. 

Shttts,  used  as  a  currency  by  tlie  North 
American  Indians,  an<l  by  the  Africans, 
n.  124,  125. 

Shelter,  its  importance  in  agriculture, 
IIL  90-92. 

SuENSTONE,  William,  his  appreciation 
of  the  comforts  of  an  inn,  III.  39. 

Shephertl,  value  of  tlie  dog  as  an  ullv 
of  the,  II.  468. 

SiiEPiiEKi),  TiiOMAB,  arrives  at  Dor- 
chester, III.  ;U6. 

Sherman,  Roger,  of  a  Dorchester 
family.  III.  325;  on  the  committee 
whicH  drafted  tlie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, I.  568  ;  III.  644 ;  his  earlier 
and  later  days,  I.  644,  645 ;  advocates 
a  tax  on  tobacco,  in  Congn'ss,  in 
1789,  11.  91;  his  opinion  of  tobacco, 
91. 

Ship  at  sea,  a  majestic  spectacle,  I. 
415  ;  an  evidence  of  a  state  of  high  civ- 
ilization, 415 ;  the  various  arts  wliich 
must  combine  to  its  equipment,  415- 
417. 

Shif)buiM{nf/,  importance  of,  II.  240 ;  ad- 
juncts of,  I.  296 ;  in  New  England  in 
early  times,  II.  1.34.  136. 

Shipmasters  of  New  England,  their  cour- 
age, energy,  and  nautical  skill.  III. 
269,  270. 

Ship  money,  an  illegal  imposition,  II. 
489. 

Ships,  construction  of,  an  eminent  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  reason,  I.  310. 

Shipwn'ghts,  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 


lina, their  petition  to  CongreM,  in  1789, 
for  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  II.  89. 

Shirley,  Secretary,  killed  at  BnMl- 
dock's  Defeat,  I.  598. 

SiliRLET,  William,  Governor  of  BCm- 
sachusetts,  plans  an  expedition  againif 
Louisl)ourg  in  1 745,  III.  329. 

Short-homed  aittk,  II.  466. 

Shrerk'horn,  "  the  Peak  of  Tcrpor,"  As- 
cended by  Agassiz,  III.  581 . 

SnuRTLEFF,  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.,  of  iKe 
Committee  present  at  the  annual  Festi- 
val of  the  Boston  Public  Sthuols,  SSd 
July,  1855,  III.  355,  358;  his  edition 
of  the  Records  of  the  Massachunettt 
and  Plymouth  Colonics,  311,  n.,  358. 

SiiUTE,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Momut- 
chusetts,  receives  news  of  a  piratical 
vessel  at  Hlock  Island,  II.  43-46. 

SilMtia,  gold  in  the  mountains  of,  II. 
627  ;  paleontological  rescardies  in  the 
ict!  of,  II.  209. 

Siriiian  VtSfHrs,  the  massacre  of  the,  IL 
132. 

Siriii/,  ancient  and  modem,  condition  of, 
II.  292 ;  ancient  civilization  of,  I.  424 ; 
won<lorfnl  remains  of  ancient  art  in,  II. 
400  ;  the  victim  of  military  despotism, 
II.  662 ;  obligations  of,  to  commerce, 
305;  steam  packets  to,  in  1839,  371; 
feelings  of  the  traveller  in  visiting,  401 ; 
hanlships  of  travel  in,  400 ;  climate  and 
Flora  of,  4(K),401. 

Sichiess,  an  op|)ortunity  of  moral  and 
n*ligious  improvement,  11.528;  valno 
of  reading  as  a  source  of  relief  in,  I. 
309. 

Sidereal  astronomu,  vastness  of  the  con- 
ceptions openetl  by  tlic  stndy  of,  III. 
461 ;  analysis  of  the  nrogrcHSivc  views 
of  Sir  Wm.  Herschet,  in  his  Sidereal 
System,  bv  F.  G.  W.  Struvc,  455,  n. ; 
to  l)e  chiefly  cultivatc<l  at  the  Dudlej 
Obsen-atorj',  III.  454. 

Sidireal  Mi'sstntjer,  Tlie,  an  American 
astronomical  Journal,  III.  430. 

Sidereal  i/tar,  the  variations  of,  II.  251. 

Sierra  Leime,  success  of  the  colony  of, 
in  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  I.'334, 
336,  433.  435 ;  partial  failure  of,  how 
accounte<l  for,  339. 

Sitjht,  pn)|K>r  developmi-nt  of,  II.  498 ; 
as  connected  with  inferior  tvpography, 
II.  505. 

Siltsia,  liCtters  desi'riptive  of  a  Tour  in, 
by  J.  Q.  Adams,  tninsiutctl  into  French 
and  (lennan,  II.  572. 

Siik;  culture  of,  intmiluced  from  the 
East  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  IIL 
546;  as  an  article  of  chithin^,  I.  416; 
importance  of  the  manufacture  of,  444; 
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manufacture  of,  in  the  Uaited  Stotei, 

II.  70. 

SiLLiMAN,  Behjahik,  Ssh.,  LL.D.i 
the  Nestor  of  American  scieivc^,  hk 
Americim  Journal  of  Science  and  Arti, 

III.  430 1  hi*  eminence  as  a  g^olDgist, 
II.  383;  delivers  tlio  first  Lowell  Lec- 
ture, 2d  Jan.,  1840,383. 

Silurian  Sifstem,  hj  Sir  R,  I.  MuTchison, 

II.  425,  426. 

Silver,  iiiiiie*  of,  in  Peru,  11.  311 ;  plate, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  299. 

SiMONDf*t  EiiKi^EZEE,  of  Cflpt*  Parker*! 
conipaiiy  i>f  Lcxin>rtoii,  1775,  present 
at  Edivuid  Everett^ti  Oration,  in  1835, 
I.  562. 

SiMONDs,  Ensi^  JosiFH,  of  Cttpt. 
Parker 'ti  company,  carries  the  fiag  of 
Massac  liui^etts  Bay  in  the  battle  of 
Lexinjitooj  I.  5&5/562* 

SiMONDS,  Joshua,  of  Capt.  Farkor*i4 
company  of  Lexington,  L  562. 

S1MOND8,  Jo^iAn,  of  Capt*  Farker'B 
company  of  Ijesiii^too,  L  563. 

Stpvlus,  the  monntiiin,  II.  404. 

Sirius,  L  275;  111.  409,  461. 

SiSMONoi,  J.  C.  L*  S.  de,  his  "Nou- 
veaux  Principfls  d' Economic/'  cited, ^ 
on  tenantry  ot  tlio  halvea  in  France,  I. 
450 ;  on  t  JiP  English  dysteni  of  fann  ten- 
ancy, 452. 

Sisters  of  Charity^  unknown  to  antiquity, 

III.  587;  founded  by  St,  Vincent  de 
Paul,  590 1  account  of  the  origin  of, 
590,  591  ;  self-denying  labors  of,  on 
battle  fields,  for  more  than  a  centuiy 
and  a  htilf  pa^t,  590. 

Six  Nations  (Iiidjanft),  treaty  with  at 
Lancaj^k^r,  Pentijivtvaniu,  4th  July, 
1774,  III.  642;  Mr.  Choate's  remark 
concern  in*:,  642  ;  a  sketch  of  their  his- 
tory, 643/ 

Sixteen  Ihimirfd  and  Ei^httf-Ttt'Oj  na 
eventful  veor  in  the  annals  of  America, 
III.  4&U/ 

Sixteen  Hundred  and  Ninf,  a  memorable 
year  in  tU^i  annab  of  America  and  of  the 
world,  11 L  424,  425,  449,  n. 

Skeletons,  i^nonnouB  gpecimDna  of  petri- 
fied, D.  2m. 

Skipton  r*ss(h\  furniture  of,  in  olden 
times,  II.  2: III. 

Slander^ . ,  ihm-orous  tharaeterof  a,L290. 

Slater,  Samukl,  a^ncy  of,  in  the  ei- 
tablishment  of  the  cotton  mannfactttre 
in  America,  IL  388. 

SlavCy  instance  of  tlie  fidelity  of  a,  IIL 
184. 

Slave-trade,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  L  447 ; 
n.  294  ;  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britaitii 
about  A.  I}.  1000^  UL  aei. 


Si^ve^Tradt^  African,  history  of.  III.  171, 
1 72 ;  mcreosQ  of,  in  the  dayK  of  Eliia^ 
betb,  171 ;  England  Btipolates  With 
Spain  to  ftnpnly  tlie  Spanish  colonteii 
With  slaves,  11.  583  ;  horrors  and  atroei^ 
ties  of,  L  3."3t,  333,  341 ;  lil.  171,  182, 
193;  early  and  later  efibrts  for  its  abo- 
lition in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  the  Uni- 
led  States,  England,  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  I.  330,  331 ;  UL  172  j  de- 
nounced as  a  capital  felony  by  Enj^land 
and  the  United  States,  II*  5B2  ;  Brazil 
persists  In  the  prosecution  of  the,  L 
332  I  made  illegal  liy  every  Christian 
government,  and  sevcml  of  tlio  Moham- 
medan jjowcrs,  333-336;  III*  172; 
still  prsiflted  in,  LSSS'-.^^S;  right  of 
fiearen,  333 ;  numher  of  slaves  taken 
from  Africa  iinnually,  333,  339  %  diffi- 
eulty  of  gtiurding  the  coii&t  of  Africa, 
334;  diJ^enlties  attending  the  pursuit 
and  eaptnre  of  slavers,  335  ;  case  of  the 
Amistad,  1842,  XL  591 ;  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  tlie  only  effectual  rem- 
edy for,  111.  172;  success  of  the  colo- 
nies of  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  in 
their  cfTorta  for  the  suppression  of,  I* 
334;  nL  173.  (Se©4^ri«i;  Libena; 
Si^fta  Leune*) 

Shver^,  defmition  of,  1.  122 ;  effect  of, 
upon  human  labor,  II*  52 ;  in  andent 
Greece,  I*  77,  426,  445 ;  in  ancient 
Rome,  446  ;  in  Europe,  in  the  twelfth 
ceiiturTs  449;  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
oiiji,  447 ;  n.  294  ;  in  North  America, 
I,  448 ;  agitation  of,  in  the  House  of 
Represenuitives  of  the  United  States^ 
U.  5Bl*5ft4,  594,  595 ;  J.  Q.  Adams 
on,  581-584  ;  petition  of  the  *'  Friends  ** 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  abolition  of,  in 
the  District  of  Colarohia,  583* 

Siai'es,  in  Greece,  I.  426  ;  in  Greece,  oc- 
cupied in  manufactures  and  tneehamcB, 
445  ;  tn  Home,  employed  on  the  estates 
of  the  great  landholders,  446* 

Stav^,  degrodaiion  of,  L  456 ;  bnU  of 
Pope  Alexander  HI.,  in  tlie  twelftli 
centuiy,  for  their  etnancipation,  449; 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of,  Vy  Lafayette 
and  the  Marshal  de  Ciy!tne*s,  483 ;  in 
the  Southern  Suite*^  their  position  to- 
wardi*  the  United  States,  11  167. 

Sl^,  time  con»«med  in,  by  ciYilked 
man,  IL  242* 

Sloane,  Mr»,  purchoBes  and  occupies 
Uje  ViUa  Carcggi,  in.  299. 

Sltftjgardt  the  girnkn  of  the,  II*  342. 

Small,  Dr.  K  on  est,  lus  Account  of  the 
Astronomical  Discoveries  of  Kepler. 
1804,  L  615. 

Smallpox,  not  known  to  the  uudenti^  L 
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582;  snppoRed  to  have  been  broufj^ht 
from  Asia  to  Europe  by  the  Crusaders, 
582 ;  ravages  of,  amon^  sohliera,  l>eforc 
1750,  582 ;  in  Iceland,  in  1707,  II.  524 ; 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  524  ;  importance 
of  vaccination  in,  524,  6.32  ;  cflTccts  of 
Jenner's  discovert'  on,  I.  5S2;  Bcrvioes 
of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  in  En;>:land, 
and  of  Dr.  Z.  Hoylston  in  Maosachu- 
setts,  in  the  introduction  of  inoculation, 
583;  controversv  respecting  inocula- 
tion for,  in  New  ]Bn}^land,  in  1721,  IIL 
24,  25,  26 ;  inoculation  for  the  preven- 
tion of,  how  regarded,  I.  580 ;  George 
Washington  is  attacked  in  Barbadoes, 
by  the,  58.3;  ravages  of,  in  the  first 
campaign  of  the  Revoliitionarv  War, 
583 ;  ravages  of  the,  in  tlic  British  ar- 
my, in  1775,  583. 

6meai)E,  William,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670. 

Smith,  Mr.,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
National  Congress,  1791,  II.  93. 

Smith,  Colonel,  commands  the  expedi- 
tion to  Conconl,  April  19th,  1775,  I. 
85,  550;  his  n^trcat  from  Conconl  to 
Boston,  90-9.3,  5,")7,  558;  IL  165; 
wounded,  I.  91. 

Smith,  Abraham,  of  Cupt.  Parker's 
company  of  Ixjxington,  I.  562. 

Smith,  Adam,  "  the  great  teacher  of 
political  economy,"  a  Scotsman,  I.  .337  ; 
II.  377  ;  bis  Wealth  of  Nations  citc<l,  I. 
449  ;  on  the  em])loyment  of  capital  in 
commerce  and  manufactures,  II.  58, 
62,  74. 

Smith,  David,  of  Caj)t.  Parker's  com- 
pany of  Ix'xiiigton,  I.  562. 

Smith,  EnKSKZKU,  of  Capt.  Parker's 
conipanv  of  lA»xington,  I.  562. 

Smith,  iiLnniDCK,  Principal  of  the 
Cambridge  Ili-li  School,  II.  600,  601, 
604 ;  tact  of,  in  government,  III.  75, 80. 

Smith,  James,  of  Deanston.  his  pamph- 
let on  Draining.  II.  4.38.  4.39. 

Smith,  Jamks,  of  Saint  Louis,  III. 
486,  n. 

Smith,  Jeremiah,  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  111.  249. 

Smith,  Jok,  the  Mormon,  his  preten- 
sions to  inspiration,  I.  6.30 ;  his  char- 
acter acconlin;:  to  an  admirer.  III.  40. 

Smith,  (?aj)tnin  John,  captive  to  a 
Turki-^h  lady,  II.  113,  1 14 ;  settles  Vir- 
ginia in  1607,  I.  218;  his  life  saved  by 
Pocahontas,  IIL  222;  his  account  of 
his  voyage  to  America  in  1614.  his 
Burvev  of  the  countrv  and  map  of  the 
co.ist*  L  49.  n.,  60,  220;  IL  113,  114, 
116;  III.  311.  423;  his  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  attractions  of  America, 


I.  220 ;  George  S.  Uillard's  Life  of,  H 
1.39. 

Smith,  Jonathan,  of  Capt.  Purker^ft 
conipanv  of  I^xington,  I.  562. 

Smith,  Joaeph,  of  Capt.  Parker's  oom- 
pany  of  Lexington,  L  562. 

Smith,  General  Persifer,  present  at 
the  Dedication  of  Crawford's  Wash- 
ington, III.  616;  present  at  the  Vn- 
sentation  of  the  Cane  of  Washington  to 
Kdwanl  Everett,  620. 

Smith,  Piiineah,  of  Capt.  Parker's  com- 
pany of  I^xington,  I.  562. 

Smith,  Samuel,  of  Capt.  Parker's  com- 
pany of  I^xington,  I.  562. 

Smith,  Thaddeits,  of  Capt.  Parker's 
company  of  Lexington,  I.  562. 

Smith,  'Sei^ant  Thomas,  killed  at 
Bloody  Brook,  I.  670. 

Smith,  William,  of  Capt.  Parker's 
companv  of  Ix>xington,  I.  563. 

SmithJMfl,  the  Hn>s  of.  II.  132,  488. 

Smollett,  Tohiab,  \m  Ili^tonr  of  En^^- 
land  read  thn)ii);h  by  J.  Q.  Adams  in 
his  tenth  year,  II.  562. 

Smyrna,  if.  403,  404. 

Smyth,  Admiral  W.  IL,  his  "CelestiAl 
Cycle"  cited.  III.  4.59. 

Snow,  Caleb  IL,  M.  I).,  his  Histoiy  of 
Boston,  II.  6,1.39. 

Siirial  diftthictiomif  II.  157. 

SfM'i'al  duty,  discharge  of,  the  oest  proof 
of  ri'Rpectability,  1. 303. 

Socitd  (cimomif,  n-giird  for  ancestry  as  an 
element  of,  1.  121 ;  liencfited  by'kindlv 
offices  iK'tween  diffen>nt  cUwws,  if. 
477  ;  hiLH  no  such  division  as  that  of  tlic 
rich  and  the  poor,  IIL  574,  575 ;  n>n- 
nection  of  truth  with,  IL  417  ;  obliga- 
tions of,  to  commerce,  II.  310;  oblii^ 
tions  of,  to  religion,  416 ;  imiiortuncw 
of  public  e<lucation  as  a  branch  uf,  III. 
498. 

.SfT/W  fffpcts  of  railroad  communication, 
III.  86. 

Soi'inl  imjnvi^ment,  diffusion  of  knowl- 
cdL'e  favorable  to.  I.  fi02-6()9:  so- 
cial, intellectual,  and  spiritual  improve- 
mem  —  lilK-rty,  science,  and  virtue, — 
tbe  three  greatest  interests  of  mankind, 
I.  602. 

SH'nd  life,  importance  of  courtesv  in,  L 
202. 

Stirinl  pwfjressi,  eviden<'es  of,  II.  63,  64. 

Sttt'itd  *'W//;ii<iiM,  value  of,  I.  123. 

StMial  gymfHtthitu,  their  value,  1.  121. 

Sf'inl  sifgttm,  urtiticiul  stnictun'  of,  as 
exhibited  in  life  of  cities,  I.  423 ;  agri- 
culture lies  at  the  liOj^is  of  tbe,  II.  647  ; 
III.  .ViO. 

i<ociftu»,  self-created  for  benevolent  and 
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Other  purposes,  the  objections  alleged 
against,  considered,  I.  367. 

Society,  emerging  from  the  rains  of  the 
dark  ages,  III.  16;  its  fourfold  division 
under  the  feudal  system,  I.  625 ;  the 
face  of,  revolutionized  by  the  magnetic 
needle,  619 ;  corrupt  state  of,  in  France, 
in  1789,  628;  inequalities  of  condition 
the  great  scouree  of,  426  ;  the  happiest 
state  of,  that  where  town  and  country 
act  and  react  upon  each  other  to  mutual 
advantage,  III.  555. 

Sodety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  in  Boston,  Lecture  delivered 
before,  17th  of  Nov.,  1829,  II.  1-46. 

Socrates,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of, 
studied  by  Franklin  when  a  youth,  II. 
21  ;  his  method  of  reasoning  adopted 
by  Franklin  with  success,  21 ;  referred 
to,  I.  431. 

Soil,  proprietorship  in,  its  economical,  po- 
litical, and  moral  aspects,  L  452-457 ; 
its  tenure,  cultivation,  and  produce,  the 
primary  interests  of  the  community, 
III.  565  ;  importance  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  composition  and  improvement 
of,  I.  248 ;  modes  of  enriching,  II.  444. 
( See  Agriculture. ) 

Soldier,  a  fortunate  one,  the  first  king,  I. 
117. 

Solomon,  II.  189;  complains  of  the 
number  of  books  in  his  day,  I.  611;  his 
supposed  knowledge  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  621. 

Solon,  a  martyr  of  liberty,  I.  431. 

SoLYMAN  the  Magnificent,  ^is  divine 
right  as  good  and  no  better  than  that 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V.,  I. 
G04. 

SoMERS,  Lord,  his  collection  of  Tracts 
cited,  I.  31  ;  HI.  346,  n. 

SoMKRSET,  the  P^arl  of,  II.  330. 

SoMERviLLE,  Mary,  her  contributions 
to  science,  II.  638. 

Someinllf,  Massachusetts,  III.  339. 

>Soi)hists  of  ancient  Greece,  I.  426 ; 
learned  (juaeks,  611. 

Sophocles  compared  with  Lycophron, 
I.  25. 

Sorctrtj,  reflections  on,  II.  133.  (See 
Witchcraj}.) 

Sorrow,  value  of  reading  as  an  antidote 
to,  I.  ao9. 

Sn\il,  the,  even  wiiile  confined  to  the 
body,  surpasses  in  dignity  the  noblest 
objects  in  the  material  universe,  III. 
462. 

South  America,  the  Spaniards  tempted  by 
the  i;ol(l  of,  11.  175  ;  despotism  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  in,  1.  161;  repub- 
lics of,  evils  arising  from  their  want  of 
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a  comprehensive  nationality,  III.  31 ; 
inflnenced  by  the  republicanism  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  I. 
128;  their  contest  with  Spain,  128; 
causes  of  its  long  continuance,  128 ;  in- 
dependence of,  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  II.  577 ;  their  capacity  for  self- 
government  donbted  by  J.  Q.  Adams, 
577  ;  needed  a  Washington,  III.  634 ; 
their  lament  for  Lafayette,  I.  523.  ( See 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America). 

South  Boston,  originally  called  Mattapan, 
m.  311. 

South  Carolina,  a  constitution  for,  by 
John' Locke,  in  1669,  HI.  19;  emigrs- 
tion  to,  from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
in  1695,  319 ;  first  attempts  to  raise 
cotton  in,  in  1784,  II.  92  ;  Mr.  Smith, 
representative  of,  in  the  National  Con- 
gress in  1791,  93 ;  her  prosperity  in 
1830,191. 

South  Deerjield,  Address  at,  on  the  Battle 
of  Bloody  Brook,  30  Sept.,  1835,  I. 
634-670. 

South  Downs,  sheep  of,  II.  466. 

South  of  Europe,  degeneracy  of,  at  the 
time  of  its  invasion  by  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  North,  HI.  15. 

South  Orange,  Massachusetts,  II.  146. 

South,  Robert,  D.  D.,  citation  £rom 
his  Sermons,  III.  572. 

South  Shore,  whale  fishery  from,  II.  295. 

SouTHCOAT,  Captain  Thomas,  his  con- 
nection with  the  early  history  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, I.  223;  explores  Charles 
River,  III.  310. 

Southern  Cross,  II.  480. 

Southern  United  States,  characteristics  of, 
III.  646 ;  advocate  a  tariff  on  cotton 
goods  in  1816,  II.  393  ;  opposition  to  a 
tariff  in,  96 ;  deeply  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  union,  I,  380. 

SouTHWiCK,  George,  killed  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

Sowdkeen,  on  the  Red  Sea,  II.  410,  411. 

Spain,  ancient  civilization  of,  I.  424; 
disposed  for  maritime  adventure,  157; 
discoveries  of  her  navigators,  58,  60 ; 
her  treatment  of  Columbus,  an  instance 
of  the  gratitude  of  monarchies,  157; 
her  conquests  in  the  New  World,  III. 
237 ;  not  benefited  by  the  silver  and 
gold  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  II.  628; 
despotic  government  of,  in  America,  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  III.  202, 
203;  not  the  quarter  from  which  a 
great  political  reform  could  go  forth  to 
me  world  discovered  by  her  agency, 
I.  157;  the  Inquisition  of,  II.  488;  fa- 
inous  consequences  of  the  Inquisition 
in,  m.  204  ;  despotism  of,  I.  63 ;  aD4 
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the  Seven  Years*  War,  386 ;  contest  of, 
with  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  III. 
425.  (See  Fuilip  the  Second.)  Her 
wars  with  Enghmd,  1. 76 ;  attempted  in- 
vasion of  England  by,  125;  efforts  of, 
for  constitutional  Iil)crty,  168;  crusade 
against  its  constitution,' 1 28  ;  needed  a 
Washington,  III.  634 ;  colonial  empire 
of,  at  tlic  commencement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  25;  her  aid  to  the 
American  colonies  in  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle,  1. 475,481;  her  colonies  in 
America,  an  argument  against  such  as- 
sistance, 476 ;  revolt  of  Tupac-Amaru  , 
against,  476  ;  troubles  of,  with  Peru,  in 
1783,  480  ;  long  continuance  of  the  con- 
test of,  with  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics, 128.  (See  JSpaniah  colonies  in  Amth 
Ameriai.)  Services  of  Lafayette  to  the 
United  States,  in  1783-87,  at  the  court 
of,  483;  Arthur  Lee,  ap|>ointed  resi- 
dent minister  at  the  court  of,  II.  564 ; 
lament  of,  for  Lafayette,  I.  523  ;  Iwun- 
daries  between,  and  tbe  United  States, 
III.  441  ;  commerce  of,  \inth  the  United 
States,  II.  290  ;  si)oliations  of,  on 
American  commerce,  577  ;  cedes  Flor- 
ida to  the  United  States  in  1819,  577; 
exiles  of,  in  the  United  States,  in  1824, 
I.  512;  as  contrasted  with  the  United 
States,  401  ;  chanu'terof  the  people  of, 
10;  degnuled  condition  of  the  {>easant- 
ry  of,  168 ;  referred  to.  37,  70,  321. 

Sfxtnifh  colonies  in  South  America,  cru- 
elties of  Pizarro  and  Cortes  in,  I.  162, 
637,  640;  III.  16;  des))otism  which 
prevailed  in,  1.  161 ;  their  ignorance  of 
politi(*al  rights,  and  tbe  grievous  results 
of  this  ignorance,  161  ;  assert  and 
maintain  their  indei)endence,  169;  III. 
125  ;  not  fitted  for  self-government,  II. 
577;  refentMl  to,  L  63,  219;  U.  175. 
(See  S«)iith  Anurini.) 

Si>ftnish  Innquatjf,  as  taught  at  Harvard 
University,  it.  ."iOO,  .501,  .507. 

S}Kinish  litertttitre,  (ietirgc  Tirknor's  His- 
torv  of,  II.  140. 

S/HwisJi  Main,  I.  392;  III.  328. 

Sparks,  Jarkd.  LL.  1).,  late  editor  of 
the  North  American  Kovicw,  II.  139 ; 
late  Pn'.«ildent  of  llarvanl  College,  605, 
606  ;  his  accurate  and  philosophical  re- 
search, III.  5;  his  talents,  literary  at- 
tainments, and  ex(*ellent  hi.'ttorical 
works,  II.  111,606;  his  "Library  of 
American  Biographv,"  1.38.  139;  III. 
31 6,  n.;  his  Life  of  U^dyanl.  11. 139 ;  his 
edition  of  the  "  Writings  of  Washing- 
ton," L  459,  565,  n.,  591, 597  ;  II.  139, 
165, 57 1 ,  656 ;  his  edition  of  the  "  Writ- 
ings of  Franklin,"  L  1 83 ;  II.  4, 139, 62 1 , 


n.;  his  historical  works  in  Enffluid,  464; 
examines  the  Register  of  Emnuumel 
College,  Cambrid^,  1. 183 ;  his  acoonnt 
of  the  military  services  of  Lalajette, 
459 ;  Lafayette  furnishes  kim  with  ori^ 
inal  papers  respecting  his  own  history, 
459 ;  a  Life  of  Lafayette  by,  a  desider- 
atum, 459. 

SpartOt  heroism  of,  I.  77 ;  Thebes  re*> 
cued  from  tlie  dominion  of,  by  Epami- 
nondas,  608 ;  referred  to,  430. 

Si'ARTACus  and  his  sacoesses,  I.  603. 

Speaking,  in  the  public  schools  of  7 
sachusetts,  IL  600. 

Spectator,  The,  read  with  profit  and  de- 
light by  Franklin  and  Washington  in 
their  youth,  II.  3,  18 ;  IIL  496,  497. 

Speech',  its  mysterious  power  considered 
as  an  elcitient  of  civil  society,  L  121  ; 
wonders  of,  II.  274,  360;  freedom  of, 
essential  to  lilierty,  429. 

Spekce,  Dr.,  his  electrical  cxpcrimenu 
in  Boston,  in  1 745,  and  their  eflfccu  on 
Franklin,  I.  254. 

Spendthrift,  tlie  ignoble  character  of  a,  L 
289. 

Si'KNSER,  Edmund,  citation  from  his 
Faerie  Queene,  II.  216 ;  astronomtoal 
imagery  of,  217. 

Sphericity  of  the  earth  the  guidinc  idea  of 
Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  America, 

I.  157,  251,  321,  620;  'IL  361;  IIL 
196,  197;  the  dis<'overy  of  America 
appealed  to  by  Copcmicns  as  complet- 
ing the  demonstration  of,  439. 

Sj£inx,  thQ,  IL  405. 

Spict  Islands,  traffic  with  the,  IL  175. 

tSpices,  effect  of,  on  social  affairs,  I.  S74. 

Spikema!v,  Captain,  killed  in  the  Frendi 
War,  1757,  L  540. 

Spinning,  improvements  in,  II.  S47, 
545  ;  machine  for,  I.  251.  (See  Amk* 
WRIGHT,  Sfr  Richard.) 

Spirit,  intelligent,  <lignity  of  an,  I.  904 ; 
and  letter,  in  stu<ly,  comparison  be- 
tween, II.  516,  517  ;'  and  sense,  cffecU 
of  lifting  the  veil  lietwecn,  220. 

Spiritual,  instruction,  nmst  be  provided 
lor  the  poor.  III.  110;  improvement, 
diffusion  of  knowledge  favorable  to,  I. 
627-633. 

Spiritualism,  absunlities  of,  HI.  239,  S40. 

Spiritualitif  in   n>ligion,  importance  of, 

II.  514,516,517. 

S/mliations,  French,  claims  of  citizens  of 
tiic  irnited  States  for,  never  settled  bj 
the  American  government,  IH.  268. 

Sprauue,  Joseph  E.,  his  notice  of  J. 
Q.  Adams,  in  the  Salem  Register,  IL 
555. 

Sp&agcb,^   Ralfh,    Wiixiam,     and 
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RiOHABD,  settle  together  at  Charloe- 
town,  MassachuKEttAj  In  163S,  L  224, 
225 ;  II.  308 ;  their  excellent  character, 
I.  225. 

Sprague,  Eicdard.  (See  8p£a<iub, 
Ralph.) 

Spraou£,  Wn.LiAU,  (See  Sfbagus, 
Ralph.  ) 

Spring,  in  the  cotmtrj,  Mil  ton  on,  11* 
499. 

Springfield,  Massaehtisetts,  the  Bettle- 
ment  of ^  II.  1 54-1 59  ;  witclicmft  in,  in 
1645,  129;  in  1675,  I.  645;  attacked 
by  Indians  in  1675,649^637;  referred 
to,  II.  143,  U6;  m.  323. 

Spring/it  fd,  Mn«sacha  setts,  ADniTersary 
of  the  .^^ettlement  of,  an  Address  25tli 
May,  1836,  II.  I54r-^159. 

Springjkki,  Aliis&iichu&etta,  Remarks  on 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Weutem 
Railroad  to,  3d  Oetolier,  1 839,  II,  363- 
373  ;  inifyortanfT  of  the  Wee  tern  Rail- 
road to,  364  ;  construction  of  the  rail- 
road from  Boston  to,  a  great  trintnph 
of  art,  365.366. 

Spring/idd  Bridge  lottery,  III.  279,  2&0. 

Jsprings,  scoietof  the  mountamSj  I, 
122. 

Spy-glass,  Galileo's,  itiB  preterred  « 
Floreneo,  IIL  451. 

Squakeaq.     (See  NmihJleldA 

Squam,  11.  144. 

Squantum,  U.  116;  referred  to,  111,311, 
317,318. 

Squeb,  Captain,  master  of  the  ship  Mary 
and  John,  UL  310. 

Stability  and  Profpysa,  Remarks  at  the 
municipal  dinner  in  Fiincuil  Hall,  4th 
July,  1853,  UL  224-231;  botii  easen- 
tial  to  the  prosperity  of  America, 
225. 

StaeLj  T^Iadamo  de,  on  the  literatnte  of 
a  forei^rn  tongnu^  L  31 , 

Stage-coadits  in  Ohio,  L  208* 

Stambotd,  III.  56,  62S. 

Stamp  Act,  pa^^sed  in  1765,  II.  177,  660; 
repealed  in  1766,  560,  1.  79;  Cieorge 
Grcnville*a  a^ncyin,  83;  partidpadon 
in,  denied  by  members  of  the  mmiitry 
that  imposed  it,  75 ;  how  received  in 
Dorchf -iter,  III.  331  ;  how  received  in 
LexinL^ton,  I.  535  ;  hurriei  the  colonics 
to  revolution,  75,  78,  532,  545  j  U. 
656,  657;  ^baif^rownfitampejthibited 
by  Edward  Ewrett,  at  the  celebmrioa 
at  Concord,  19th  April,  1850,  U,  657. 

SxANDifiH,  Cnpt,  MlLJS*,  arriyal  of, 
at  Barnstable,  II.  328 ;  HntcJiinaoa's 
account  of,  I.  69. 

Star,  North,  the,  compared  with  a  comet, 
lU.  635,  636, 


Sktr-  Chamber t  and  the  persectitmg  edida 
of  the,  I.  348 ;  III.  304  j  the  peraecn- 
tions  of  the,  proved  an  advantage  to 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  66. 

Stark,  Major-General  Johi?,  a  veteran 
in  the  French  war,  mid  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  I,  m%  ,194,  539,  540;  III, 
17,  616;  sups  with  Lord  Ho*-o,  in 
1758,  I.  394;  at  Bunker  Hill,  HI.  7, 
17  ;  victory  of,  at  Bennington,  and  it« 
effects,  L  394 ;  11.  207 ;  stjr^'icesj  of, 
during  the  American  Revolution,  L 
357,469;  HI.  348,529, 

Stars,  tixed,  the  Tiiat  number  of,  IL  218, 
219,242;  III.  460;  how  man  v  counted 
by  Newton,  276;  by  Sir  l^ni.  Her- 
Echel,  I.  276 ;  motions  of,  575,  576 ; 
pennanont  law  of  the  orbits ,  and  at- 
tractions of,  III.  43:?,  433 ;  douhlo  and 
triple,  separations  and  measurement  of, 
111.  430  I  etandurtl,  accurate  observa- 
tions of,  430;  cataloj^es  of,  labor  in 
prtjiaring,  430;  enmtiDns  excited  by 
the  observation  of,  L  61 S.     (Sue  Am- 

Starvattmi  in  a  besieged  city,  borrott  O^ 
II.  614. 

State,  the  foundation  of  a,  the  first  great 
division  of  political  philosophy,  HI. 
296,  297 ;  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion the  great  and  eolid  foundation  of  n 
proEiperous,  II,  61B;  what  i^  not  a,  I. 
607 ;  definition  of  a,  by  Sir  Wm. 
Joneg ,458.     ( See  Com mon wealth , ) 

State  and  federal  goverttment^j  hartnonieas 
adjustment  of,  II.  31 7. 

State  Mt^t  asstimption  of,  by  the  United 
States,  opposed  as  unconstkntioua!,  IL 
96. 

Sfatp  House  at  Boston,  II,  309. 

Stote  Hotise  at  Philadelphia.  (See  Inde- 
pe^ence  Hall ,'  Phdadelpfiia,] 

Staie  IJfjmrv  of  Vifjeinia,  Record  of  In- 
diao  Treaties  in,  IIL  642. 

Staffj  Kights,  a  lefwiing  topic  in  modem 
BYstems  of  policy,  lU*  63;  proper  defi- 
lution  of,  L  167. 

Stoic  Eiqkts  and  Free  Trade  A^sociatiom 
of  South  Carolina,  IL  103. 

Sttft&t  Mand  Sound,  Franklin^s  adven- 
ture on,  in  1723,  II.  33;  steam  naviga- 
tion of.  in  1810,49. 

Slaies-Oenerat,  a  convocation  of,  demand- 
ed by  Lafayette,  1.  487 ;  assemble  at 
VcrsailleFf, '3d  Blay,  1789,  487;  re- 
forms  ftdvociited  by  Lafayette  in,  487 ^ 
488. 

Sffttexman,  a  first-T»te,  rarely  met  with^ 
IL  350;  advantage  of  Greek  and  Latin 
to  the,  504,  505. 

Sta^s$manskip  m  the  United  States,  what 
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it  iihould  be,  irnd  wlmt  it  i&t  UL  637, 

JStatiatiat,  mo^Gm  works  ou^  II-  549. 

Statuartf,  qualities  required  to  matidtiite 
an  nccomplishcd,  I.  298. 

Status  of  Warren^  an  Address  diilivered 
on  Banker  liill,  17rh  Jnne,  1857,  on 
ooeasion  of  the  Inftnpnnition  of  the 
Smtiie  of  Genoml  Jost^ph  Wiirrt'ii,  111. 
526-536.    (See  Warren,  General  Jo- 

Stf^m,  inve«tii;atione  into  the  powers 
of,  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Ss^' 
vcTY,  Newcomen,  Bolton,  Watt,  And 
Fntton,  I.  313;  IL  428,  636;  Utflncss 
of  the  discovery  of  the  application  of, 
IIL  520 ;  notice!*  of  the  various  appji- 
cations  of*  to  agricnkurc,  transporta- 
tion, travclliii)?^  manufuetures,  naviga- 
tion, etc,,  I.  271,  277.  297,  619:  IL  49, 
240.  242,  243,  244-249,  310,  361,  365, 
367,  371,  428;  IIL  84,  85,  228,  246, 
31!,  487,  500,  5(H,  552,  n.;  tiower  of 
Great  Britain  equalled  by  the  water 
power  of  the  United  States,  I.  265 ; 
III.  375;  fiirtfier  applications  of,  antid' 
puted,  L  617. 

Stmm-rnifine,  vnlne  of  the  invention  of, 
L  275;  II,  61,  78.  u.,  98,244-249,  297; 
III.  34;  description  of,  IL  369,  370; 
in,  48,  70;  buildintc  of,  L  249;  im- 
provomcntfi  of  Bolton  and  Watt  in, 
277;  11.  49,  248,  428;  RUftccptihlo  of 
furtln^r  improvements,  254. 

Stfamboat^.  the  invention  of,  L  275,  277, 
278;  Robert  Fulton  and,  275,  277; 
iniportantu  of,  IL  295,  304;  on  tlw 
Ohio  Ri\er,  I.  208,  209;  astonii^hment 
excited  hy,  amon^  the  North  Auierican 
lodiune,  310;  in  Turkey,  anticipated, 
IIL  628. 

Steam  ufivifjation,  hi?torj'  of,  I.  261  ;  no- 
tices  of,  in  oonniHtion  with  cornmeroe, 
niiujufachires,  etc,  194,  248,  271  ;  IL 
61,  304  ;  IIL  .535,  538,  568,  648  ;  ohli. 
lipaCions  of,  to  Rohcrt  Fulton,  I.  275^ 
277, 313 ;  II.  61,428 ;  rapid  introduction 
of,  into  the  United  States,  and  its  slow 
ifitroductioii  into  Great  Britiiin,  49;  of 
tbc  Atlantic  Ocean,  295,  437. 

8TKARNd,  AsAHBL,  of  Capt.  Parker*s 
company  of  Lexinj^ton,  I.  562- 

Stbarns,  llev.  WiLUAM  A.,  remarks 
of,  at  the  Cambridge  High  Sehool,  11, 
697,  598,  599. 

Stbbiiinb,  Mr,  of  Palmer,  ft  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Miissachusett^ 
lefislfttoro  on  lotteries,  hi  1821,  111. 
279,  n. 

Stern,  M.  A,,  his  "  Himmebkunde 
v4>i^ksfiB0licb  beftrbeitet^'  cited  j  and  rec- 


ommcQdcd  to  the  astronomical  Bttidentp 
m,  438,  462. 

Stereot If pe  printing f  I.  871, 

Stevens,  Dakieu,  of  Ipjswich,  killed  41 
Bloody  Brook,  I.  670* 

Stkvenb,  Taran,  ppiprietor  of  the  Se- 
vern Hotline,  BoBiton,  h\s  taste  displayed, 
IIL  54,  627, 

Stevbns,  Samuel,  of  Salem,  killed  at 
Bloody  Brook,  L  670. 

Stevens,  William  Bacon,  D.  B.,  hia 
History  of  Georpria  cited,  IIL  319. 

Stevenson,  J.  Tiiomab,  his  nMnarks  at 
the  meeting  in  Boston,  on  l«half  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  famine  in  Ireland,  of 
1846-47,  ll.  537. 

Stewart,  Dcqald,  tbc  Scottish  phtlo* 
Hophcr,  L  337  ;  11. 377 ;  on  the  power  of 
rejection,  506,  n. ;  on  the  Divenions  of 
Parley,  508,  n. 

Stiriini  Castk,  Edward  Everett'a  Tiait 
to,  IL  377. 

Stock,  Rev.  Thomas,  bis  agtsncy  in 
the  eatablishmeat  of  Sunday  Schools, 
1.314,315,  n. 

Stock  tfamltlirnf^  disbonesiy  and  deploiu^ 
bio  effects  o^,  IIL  288,  5'55,  556, 

Stockbridqf ,  Ma«j^achugette«,  incorporvtioil 
of,  IL  230;  referred  to,  150,  251. 

StaMolm,  J.  Q.  Adams  at,  in  ISU,  11. 
575,  576. 

Stone,  Jonas,  of  Capt.  Parker**  com- 
pany of  Lexington,  I.  562. 

Stormy  pctrt^l,  aneedot<}  of,  IL  372. 

Story,  Judge  JosErQ,  his  Commenta- 
ries on  tbc  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stutes,  and  other  legal  works,  I.  455; 
IL  139 ;  his  DeclslonB,  III.  70 ;  pres- 
ent at  a  meeting  held  on  oct^asion  of 
tlie  death  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  30th  March, 
1838,  IL  265;  his  character  and  influ- 
ence, 496  ;  liis  death  a  great  loss  to  tfaa 
country,  496. 

Stouffhton,  or  Funkapog,  Massachusetts, 
in  1633,  m,  315;  in  1674,  II.  115; 
IIL  318. 

Sioiitfhtoii  Hall,  Cambridge,  Maasadni> 
setts.  (Sec  Stougitton,  Lieitt.-Qov- 
emor  Willia^m^) 

Stougqton,  Colonel  Isaac,  his  dona- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  UL  323. 

St0Uff/iton  Pond,  Massa^*husetts.  in  1674, 
IIL  318. 

Stoughton,  Wii*LtAM,  ^  Lieuteaaiit- 
Govemor  of  Massachusetts,  bnitds 
Stoujrhton  Halt,  at  Cambridge,  JH* 
323. 

Sioiv^  Massachnsetts,  the  renrolatiooarj 
patriot*  of,  L  668. 

Stowef  Buckingham  Palace  at,  ia  txmm- 
uros  sold,  EI.  419. 
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Btowh,  Profewor  Calyin  E*,  bis  Ea^y 
oti  Nottiiiil  St'hools  and  Teachera"  Sem- 
inaricf ,  II.  336,  342. 

Stovveh.,  LA>rd,  SkKehea  of  hi»  Life  bj 
Wm.  E.  SnrtecB,  III.  18. 

STa4IiO,  I.  359- 

Stratifj€r,  fneatiiog  of  the  f€rm,  In  ancteDt 
and  in  modem  tlmcBi  U.  452. 

Stra^imff  aad  the  mvention  of  printings 
III  452 ;  ite  printers,  th^ir  Infldeneu, 
301. 

Straiom'cej  I.  425* 

Straw  J  covering  for  6oors  in  England,  in 
1481,  XL  299. 

Strawberry  Baai%  New  HampshLret  set- 
tlement of,  IIL  247 .    ' 

iSfcraiofienn^  HiU,  III.  419.     (See  WaI^ 

POLli;,  Ho  RACK.) 

£Itre«f  f^T^iiM^  not  to  be  encouragied,  HI* 
576,  577. 

Slrtnqtht  powerlefis  witboiit  knowledge, 
I.  S09. 

STKJia,  Rev.  Dr.,  bis  report  on  the  Pri- 
mary Normal  School  of  Potsdflai,  II. 
336,  342* 

Strong  familr*  III.  332. 

Struve,  F,  G' W.,  hlfi  "  Etudes  d'Aatm- 
nomie  Stellnire  '*  citi^d  and  recommend- 
ed to  the  fitudcnt,  IIL  455,  462* 

Stkzst.kgkIj  Connt,  his  Oriental  and 
Anstmlian  tonr,  III.  447. 

Stcart,  Gjlbeut,  the  paintings  of,  II. 
460;  portrait  of  Wn« hington  by^  I.  361. 

St  (?  A  Bra,  tbe,  and  the  ClriJ  War  in 
Englnnd,  L  125;  it  proscribed  lin^ngei 
II*  376  i  the  sepulciireit  of,  I  127* 

Stuber*  Dr.  Hesbt,  hb  ContiTJuation 
of  Franklin's  life,  II.  3. 

Studenh,  neee&sitjf  of  theif  earnest  appli- 
crttion  to  their  duties,  11.  516,  517. 

Studies,  should  not  Iw  neglected  after 
leaving  eoHege,  11.  5()4. 

Sttidtf  ijtid  contempfiitiofif  limn  devoted  to, 
I,  320. 

STtiEOti,  Hon.  WiLLtAM,  bis  toast  at  a 
dinner  given  to  Emin  Bey,  III.  51 . 

St^?,  liiersny,  simpUcity  one  of  tbe  firat 
raents  of,  L  Pref  vii. 

Sttffe,MttK    {Si^  New  Styk,) 

(Sfy/its,  invention  of  the,  I.  300. 

S^an  o^n,  on  DaiiicI  Webster's  iarm 
»t  Marshfield.  Ill,  404* 

Subsoil  ptotafhing,  II*  438. 

iS^Mftfradion,  importance  of  tbe  mle  of,  11. 

mu 

SiK^te^  in  Ufff  generaUy  sect!  red  by  in- 
dustry, temperance,  and  perseTernnce, 
1.  304 ;.  extraordinary,  a  severe  lest  to  a 
weak  mind,  III*  371 ;  and  failure  in 
life,  mainly  dependent  on  onrselTes,  II, 
345,  346. 


H«ceeM*wt,  War  of  the,  1*  125;  tlM 
calamitieB  of  the,  127, 

Sitf^ur^,  Massachusetts,  in  1675,1.  645; 
attacked  by  the  Indians  during  King 
Philip's  War  in  1676,  I.  74,  657* 
Revolutionary  patriots  of,  663* 

Sitei,  desert  of,  11. 404  j  isthmus  of,  371 . 
town  of,  412. 

i^ujjfbik  Coimtf/f  5Iagsachusetts,  shoriflp  of. 
In  1 722,  II.  26,  45 ;  J.  Q.  Adorns  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  MasBaehu&Gita  from,  in 
1&02,  572. 

Sttffmgf,  importance  of  the  rij^ht  of,  I. 
122,  123 1  liinit^d,  eBtabli:ghed  by  tb« 
Constitution  of  tbe  United  States,  167  ; 
unlimited,  tinknown  in  every  connttj 
bnt  America,  tS3;  what,  in  England, 
123. 

Sugar,  climate  suited  for,  II,  649  \  Ns- 
caroe  extensively  iiiw?d  in  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages.  111.  546  ;  eifect  on  Boeial 
aJfairs  of,  L  274 ;  large  production  of,  in 
Lomftiana,  11.  97  ;  import  of,  to  the 
Northern  State*,  290;  crop  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1830,73;  sngar-cjines  of 
Afirica  and  Asia,  experiments  in  pro- 
gres®  on.  III.  547. 

^'^tfjar4^if  MaunUtin,  action  with  the  In- 
diana in  1675  ne^r,  I*  649  ?  beauty  of 
the  ftcenery  of,  66 1  j  imaginary  addresi 
of  ati  Indian  chief  ou,  661-663. 

Stiiiote  Mountami  and  Cbilde  Harold, 
n.  402. 

Sui^LivAN,  General  Jambs,  an  original 
member  of  the  Miisuadiuj^nts  Hlfttorieal 
Society,  II.  110;  bis  History  of  the 
District  of  Maine,  1 10* 

Sullivan,  Major-General  John,  lays 
sie^  to  Newport  in  1778, 1,  473;  joined 
hy  Lflfajette,  473  ;  Bervicea  of,  during 
the  American  Revolution,  HI.  249. 

Sdllivak,  William,  his  '•  Letters  on 
Public  Characters"  and  other  works,  U. 
140. 

Sif  ltak,  the,  bis  power  in  ancient  times 
compared  with  bis  present  position,  ITL 
I! 99 .     ( Bee  Ottonion  Empire. ) 

SaMKEE,  0BORQE,  mokes  bivestiga^ 
tiona  into  the  condition  of  tbe  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at  Levden,  II*  484,  485. 

Sun,  the,  aatTonomically  considered,  111. 
4.55;  his  real  diameter  and  tJi©  angle 
it  subtends,  435 ;  eoHpso  of,  supposed 
to  Imrii  been  predicted  by  Thalet ,  fijtea 
the  date  of  an  important  bnttl«  de> 
Bcrilwd  by  Herodotus,  433  ;  pennttT*ent 
laws  which  regulate  the,  U,  432,  433  ; 
the  Americun  Indians'  idea  of,  279. 

Smda^,  ohservanceof,  II.  516  ;  its  value 
as  a  season  of  improvement,  I*  320. 

Smda^  ichoohj  a  blessing  of  inestimable 
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Talae  in  Earope  aiid  America,  I.  314 ; 
namber  of  pupils  and  teachers  in,  314 ; 
their  origin,  314. 

Sunderltmd,  Montague,  and  Erving's 
Grant,  on  tlie  Connecticut,  I.  651. 

Sunderland,  I^rd,  onlers  the  expul- 
sion of  John  Locke  from  Oxford,  I.  26. 

Sunium,  I.  37. 

Superior  and  Poindar  Education ,  an  Ad- 
dress before  tnc  Adclphic  Union  So- 
ciety of  Williams'  College  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  16th  Aug.,  1837,  II. 
206-234. 

Superstition f  the  basis  of  Oriental  Des- 
potisms, 1. 603 ;  vanishes  with  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  604. 

Supreme  Being,  the  greatness  and  un- 
approachable majesty  of,  II.  449.  (See 
God  ;  Providence. ) 

Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States,  its 
inestimable  value  as  a  tribunal  for  tlie 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  III. 
69 ;  the  reverence  witli  whicli  it  should 
bo  regarded,  69;  tlie  elo(iuence  with 
which  it  has  been  addressed  by  Wirt, 
Pincknoy,  Webster,  and  otlierrt,'69  ;  its 
moral  sublimity,  69  ;  J.  Q.  Adams  de- 
clines a  seat  on  the  bench  of,  II.  590  ; 
J.  Q.  Adams  conducts  the  Amistad 
case  in,  591  ;  opinion  of,  in  the  case  of 
Johnson  and  Gni)iam*s  lessees  v.  Mcin- 
tosh, I.  217  ;  its  de(rision  in  the  case  of 
Robert  Fulton,  279. 

Surgeon^  qualities  requisite  to  constitute 
a  skilful,  I.  299  ;  considered  as  a  peace- 
maker, II.  443. 

Surgery f  application  of  ether  in,  II.  530. 

Surrey.     ( See  A  rundd  and  Surrey. ) 

SuRTEES,  William  E.,  his  Sketches  of 
the  Lives  of  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon, 
IIL  18. 

Sun^ey  of  the  Coast  of  the  United  States, 
its  importance  to  the  geography,  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  Tiydrography 
of  the  United  States,  III.  344.  (See 
Bache,  Alexander  Dallab.) 

Surveyinif,  importance  of  mathematics  in, 
III.  513,  514.  (Sec  PuUir  lands ;  Put- 
nam, David  ;  Wa8iiington,Georoe.) 

Surivyor,  importance  of  the  profession  of, 
in  the  early  davs  of  Geoi^  Washing- 
ton, I.  580 ;  its  Fiardships  and  its  profits, 
580-582. 

Susf/uehanna  River^  II.  147 ;  III.  67  ; 
eastern  branch  of,  II.  147,  148,  153; 
eastern  branch  of,  Washington  at,  in 
1784,  153. 

.  Sutherland,  Duke  of.  presides  at  tlie 
anniversary*  dinner  of  the  Roval  Literarv 
Fund,  lOth  May,  1843.  A.  451;  his 
remarks  at  the  dinner  of  the  Royal 


Literary  Fund,  451,  462,  463,  464 ;  hta 
seat  or  Trentham  Hall,  Staffordshire, 
Edward  Everett's  visit  to,  IIL  S98 ;  ui 
incident  at,  related,  592. 

Sutteeism,  diminution  of,  in  lodia,  1. 4S7. 

Sutter,  Captain,  California  gc^  fint 
found  in  his  mill-race,  III.  384. 

SuwARROW,  Marshal,  II.  400. 

Swamps,  should  bo  rendered  aimUe  by 
drainage.  III.  544. 

Swampan,  the  Chinese,  III.  447. 

Swansea  (now  Swanzey),  MaMadmietti, 
attacked  by  King  Philip  and  dettiojed 
in  1675,  L  648,  649. 

SwANwicx,  Mr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  n.)IS. 

Sweden,  under  Gustavus  Adolphoj,  IL 
641 ;  treaty  between  the  United  StaSM 
and,  negotiated  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  57S ; 
education  in,  in  1835,  I.  601. 

ASufiiish  settlements  on  tlie  Delaware, 
III.  208. 

Swett,  Colonel  Samuel,  his  History 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  quoted, 
I.  391  ;  III.  10. 

Swina,  fossil  phmta  found  in  the  oond 
strata  at,  II.  209. 

Swine,  importance  of,  to  man,  III.  553  ; 
antiquity  of  the  domestication  of,  IL 
468. 

Swiss  Cantons,  first  principle*  to  which 
they  owe  their  emancifuition,  I.  608. 

Swiss  guard  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in 
1789,  I.  490,  491  ;  saves  the  lifeof  Blfr- 
rie  Antoinette,  491 ;  massacred  by  the 
mob,  498. 

Switzerland,  the  victims  of  Austrian  tyr- 
anny in,  1. 151 ;  exiles  of,  in  the  United 
States,  in  1824,  512;  has  no  nuN 
which  can  rival  that  of  Washington. 
III.  633. 

Switzerland  of  the  United  States,  New 
Hampshire  the.  III.  398. 

"Sylva,"  John  Evelyn's,  a  favorite  with 
J.  Q.  Adams,  IL  590. 

Symmes,  Captain,  incredulity  respeciinf 
his  theory,  III.  197. 

Symf)osium  versus  concieium,  IIL  395. 

^ut,  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  II.  407. 

Syra,  the  cmfwrium  of  the  Archipelago, 
il.  403;  American  missionaries  nt» 
403. 

S^ria,  ancient  civilization  of,  I.  4S4 ; 
former  barbarism  of,  337;  hordes  of, 
invade  Greece,  IIL  492;  obligations  of 
Greece  to,  174,  175;  want  of  dviUiA- 
tion  in,  I.  428 ;  half-deserted  coasts  of, 
170;  feeble  remnants  of  churches  oC 
III.  586;  steam-packets  to,  in  1839, 
IL  371 ;  American  aid  to,  I.  348;  r^ 
ferred  to,  II.  404,  406. 

Syriac  venion  of  the  Bible,  IL  667. 
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l^frian  churelkee,  feeble  reomants  of,  IH, 

586. 
System  of  the  umretae  iiiaco?er«d  hj  Six 

1.  Newton,  L  253. 


TableSf  iistrotioTniejvl,  errors  ia,  their  dan- 
gerous results.  111,  44e. 

TfiLCiTua,  wnt«»  the  liisiorj-  of  Roman 
literati]  re,  after  Gicero,  in'  one  line,  L 
25 ;  on  Bmtms  and  Caisius,  tX  ^63  i 
on  the  sanLtunry  itt  JcrtMsdeni,  L  395  ; 
a  favorite  with' J.  Q,  Adams,  IL  &S9  j 
referred  to^  III.  500 ;  extract  from  liifl 
Life  of  Acricok,  291. 

TaileRj  WttLlAM,  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  of  Alaegachu^etts,  in 
1722,  n.  45. 

Talent,  natural,  Cicero  on,  II.  500. 

Talents  require  diligent  coUivation^  H. 
344,  345  ;  a  i:!Ombinatioii  of  various,  to- 
quired  to  secure  excellence  in  any  de- 
partmcnr,  I.  298-300  ;  a  variflty  o"f,  an 
advantntro  to  the  community,  II.  59, 
289,  290. 

TaLLET  RAN  D,         P^  Bl  O  O  Rl>-€  HAM  LKB- 

Maubicb  Dfi,  perfoims  inagfi  at  the 
promulgation  of  the  Comtitution  of 
1790,  I,  494;  emigrates  tt>  the  Uoilod 
States,  III,  211  ;  becomes  a  dtizen  of 
Pennsylvania,  21 S, 

Tanner f  value  of  the  tooli  of,  in  early 
times,  II.  299  ;  iu  early  timea^  furubhes 
the  materials  of  mcn'a  dreera,  299. 

Tappan,  JoHif,  one  of  Cop  rain  Loth- 
rop's  soldiers  in  1675,  narrow  escape  of, 
I.  655. 

Tappan,  Jomk,  a  trustee  of  Amheret 
College,  in  1848,  IL  540. 

Tariff,  oa  a  protective  policy  towards 
American  manufaetures,  II-  55;  on 
cotton  goodji»  urged  by  F.  C.  Lowell, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Lowndcn  and 
John  C.  Cftlhoan',  393;  con^^titutional 
objections  to,  unhcjird  of  in  1816,  398  ; 
opposed  by  a  portion  of  the  South  as 
unconsdtutionai,  96,  97  j  defended  by 

_  some  Southern  statesmen,  101-103 ;  J* 

'  Q.  Adams,  an  advocate  of,  580  j  on 
what  principles  to  be  regulated,  75-106  j 
of  1824,  101. 

TARLEToaf,  Colonel  Barrastre,  sup- 
ports General  Fitzpatrick't^  motion  in 
the  Hou^e  of  Commons,  on  behalf  of 
the  libonitioo  of  Lafnyette,  1.  50fi. 

Tarratiurs.th^,  111.317. 

Tartar,  tin"!,  and  the  Arab,  their  wander* 
ing  life,  1.  444  ;  the  Kame  now  oa  In  the 
days  of  Abiatuun,  445. 


Tartart,  invade  Europe  and  Asia^  I»  51 ; 
the  subjection  of,  to  Husflia,  449 ;  the 
courage  ot,  IL  443. 

Tartartf^  condition  of  the  inhabitanu,  L 
422 ;  trade  of  America  with,  53. 
Tasbo,  TosguATO^  contined  in  the  mad^ 
bou^  of  St.  Anne,  by  Dulte  Alfonso, 
IL  126,  213  J   the  poetrv  of,  460;   re- 
ferred to,  L29;  HI.  490. 
2b*es,  propr  office  of,  L  358  j  impor* 
tance  of  the  cultivation  of,  II.  517  ;  the 
value  of,  in  study,  510 ;  exquigite  en- 
joyraeots  of  a  tehned,  III,  503 ;  popu- 
lar in^tabiUty  of.  It.  SBL 
Tat^f.     (See'TWdrir.) 
Taunton  1    Ma&^achnsettii,    attacked    by 
King  Philip,  in  1675,  1.  649  ;  County 
Common  School  Cotiveniion  held  at, 
10th  Oct.   1838,  IL  313,   n. ;   referred 
to,  UI.  324, 

Jkrofion  of  the  American  colonies,  the 
chief  cause  of  tlic  Revolution,  II .  41, 
560;  reaia ted  by  Burke  and  Chatham^ 
489. 

Jo^diw,  Mount,  I.  77. 
Tat  LOR,  M  J  en  A  EL,  errors  in  his  Loga.- 
rithms  printed  in  1792,  HI.  446. 
Tdfl,  first  known  in  Wei^tcm  Europe 
about  1 650,  111.  546  ;  etfect  of,  on  social 
afluirs,  L  274 ;  the  Britii*b  ministry  lay 
a  tax  on  that  export4^d  to  the  American 
colonies,  in  1773,  III.  332;  (^m&- 
quenceK  of  thU  tax,  20,  21  ;  liow  re- 
ceived in  the  colonies,  332  ;  L  536  ;  ar* 
rival  of,  at  Boston,  proceedings  of  the 
dtizens,  and  the  deBtmctioa  of,  33^, 
3*13 ;  conseqaencefl  of  this  act,  ."333 ; 
imported  from  China  into  the  United 
States,  II.  290. 
Teacq,  the  pirate.  (See  Blackbbard.) 
Teachersy  school,  essential  to  a  state  of 
dvili^ed  society,  L  301  ;  Importance  of 
the  iproper  selection  of,  U.  22?  ;  qnali- 
ficfltion?  of,  III.  77 ,-  importance  of  the 
systematic  education  or,  II.  336,  337, 
338,  339,  340,  341,  342-362,  609,  611  ; 
the  office  of,  342-362;  advantage  of 
Greek  and  Latin  to,  504,  505 ;  cause  of 
inefflcient,  346  ;  necessity  of  experience 
in,  347,  359  ;  aljould  study  good  Ixsoks 
on  tiie  business  of  ina traction,  348, 
353 ;  deficieades  of,  350,  351 ;  good 
ones  very  rare,  350,  351 ;  the  great 
mistake  In  monitoria]  instruction,  35!  ^ 
must  sc?o  trutlj  under  all  iu  aspects, 
351  ;  difference  in,  ;i46,  354  ;  to  goveni 
without  tjTEinny,  354-.157  ;  high  esteem 
in  whirh  they  iiliould  be  field.  111. 
77 ;  honored'  |iiibli*'  sirvams,  7t, 
7a:  sbonld  be  ahU^'l  hy  tti«  svmpathy 
and  ooopemtion  of  p&rents,  b.  GOS> 
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and  pupils  mast  act  in  harmony,  III. 
49. 

Teachen  of  Harrard  Univereitv,  II. 
500. 

Teachers  in  the  puhlic  schools  of  Mussa^ 
chusetts,  11.  600,  601. 

Tforhinff,  art  of,  II.  352-354.  (See  Nor- 
mal Schools ;  Ttachtrs. ) 

Tecumseh,  capacity  of,  III.  494 ;  pro- 
jects an  Indian  confederacy,  643. 

Teembo,  111.  191. 

Teltyraph,  Electro-mapnetic.  (Sec  At- 
lantlc  tdegraph;  Electro-magnefic  tele- 
t/rnph.) 

Tetesropff  the  principle  of,  known  to  the 
ancients,  1.  252 ;  invented  hv  (iralileo, 

II.  218,  249,  250;  III.  42.5;  impor- 
tance  of  the  invention  of  the,  I.  273, 
294,  296,  415,  619;  II.  174,  249,  526, 
619;  III.  98,  452,  453;  value  of,  in 
navipition,  1.  415  ;  wonders  of  the,  II. 
243;  III.  140;  the  eye  a  much  mora 
wonderful  instnmient  than,  I.  281  ; 
Newton  despaired  of  further  improve- 
ment in  the  n'fractin^r,  453  ;  p)wer  of, 
supposed  to  have  heen  rea<>hea  in  1729, 
459;  the  colliniatin;;,  made  hy  David 
Rittcnhouso,  428;  the  n^fractmp  and 
the  retlectinjr,  434 ;  the  i^ipintic  refletv 
tors  of  Sir  William  IIers<*hel,  I.  276 ; 

III.  453 ;  the  gij^ntic  reflector  of  the 
Yavc\  of  Uossc,  461 ;  toacliin^s  of  the 
Karl  of  Rtisse's,  409 ;  the  jcroat  n»frac- 
tors  (the  largest  in  the  world)  at  Pul- 
Kova  and  Cumhrid^,  428,  461,  .546; 
manufacture  of,  in  the  United  States, 

II.  70. 

Temfterance,  SjK'ech,  delivere<l  at  a  Tem- 

Jenince  Meetinjj  at  Salem,  14th  of 
une,  1833,  I.  366-376;  im))ortance  of 
the  cause,  366 ;  objections  a^Minst  soci- 
eties for  the  promotion  of,  coiisiilen'd, 
367;  beneficial  effects  of  temiKTamv 
societies,  368,  369.  375,  376;  ener^'v 
and  prudence  with  which  tlie  cause 
should  Ik*  maintained,  376.  (Sc*.'  /«- 
tem/Hrance. ) 

Ti-mperunce,  the  first  of  the  jrn'at  laws  of 
health,  II.  498;  value  of,  to  the  work- 
ing man,  I.  319;  an  indis|icnsable 
element  of  success  in  life,  304  ;  the 
fnniidation  of  Franklin's  success  in 
life,  11.  21.  40;  Reform,  its  succe>s 
and  ;r(KMl  fruits,  1.  440 ;  Father  Ma- 
tliew's  successful  efforts  in  the  cause  of, 

III.  592;  the  vow  of,  how  conscien- 
tiously kept  by  some  of  his  disciples, 
592 ;  principle's,  apt  to  be  disre;;arded 
by  politicians.  I.  288. 

Temitemte  zvne,  agriculture  of  the,  II.  444, 
648 ;  most  favorable  to  tlie  harmonious 


expansion  of  the  powent  of  nuui,  m 

437. 

Temple  Bar,  London,  I.  7&. 
Temple,  Sir  Thomah.  a  brother  of  Sir 

William  Temple,  rcsidea  several  yean 

in  New  Enj^land,  II.  128;  explains  the 

pine-tree  eoina);c  to  Charles  It.  128. 
Tri/i/j/z'/on,  Massachusetts,  II.  146. 
7>iuiNcv,  at  the  halves,  in  France,  1. 450 ; 

in  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Virynl,  457 ;  in 

Italy,  at  present,  450 ;  in  England,  451. 
TfHeaoe,  its  locality  ascertained,  I.  S59. 
Ten  IliliSf  the,  on  tlie  Mjrstic  River,  L 

171,230;  II.  134,  136. 
Tennesaen  conquered  and  settled,  II.  51 ; 

first  a|)i>earance  of  Daniel  Boone  in,  I. 

193 ;  Its  rapid  ^rrowtli  and  foture  pn>- 

^nxw,  193,  194,  197 ;   (»opulation  or,  in 

1830,  II.  51 ;  property  of,  in  1831,  97. 

103 ;  popularitv  of  Oenerul  Jaekion  in, 

I.  379.     rSec  Xaahvillt.) 
Tvnneaaee  liiitr,  I.  194. 
Tkrexck,  his  translations  of  Mcnandcr, 

I.  25 ;  his  *'  Homo  Sum  **  teaclies  Amer* 

icans  a  wholesome  lesson.  III.  222. 
Terrttoriet,  tlieir  peaceful  scparacioii  (win 

the  parent  States  in  the  L  nited  btalea, 

111.  293. 
Texas,  State  of,  iu  laif^  extent,  IIL  43; 

its  Iwunilarics,  paat  and   present,  43 ; 

refern^l  to,  643. 
TiiACiiKR,  Jam  EH,  M.  D.,  of  Plynooth, 

MassaclIu^etts,  present  at  I'M  ward  Kt- 

erett's  oration  at  Bamatable,  II.  327. 
TiiACiiER,  OxE!cuBti>GK,  Judge  Iiowell 
studies  law  under,  II.  384;  his  aripi- 
ment  against  the  Wriu  of  AMiatanct, 

1.389;  11.384. 
TiiAciiER,  P.  ().,  treasurer  of  the  Fond 
for  the  Ilar\-anl  Monument,  I.  185. 
TiiALKs,  his  su]>|N>sei|  pmliction  of  the 
cclip;«e  of  the  ^un,  III.  438. 
ThiiiiL-Ktiiriwi  Iktif  ill  Massjichusetu,  iu 

1774.  I.  .534. 
TiiAZTEB,  Mr.,  itodios  law  with  John 
Adams,  II.  562. 

Thaxteb,  Rev.  Joseph,  of  Edsartown, 
the  last  of  the  Revolutionary  chafJaiBi, 
I.  102;  his  atvount  of  the  UaiiKs  of 
C'tmionl.  III.  258. 
TiiAXTtK.  Samuel,  a  raemlwr  of  the 
(leneml  C-ourt  of  Massachnsetu  in 
1722,  11.43. 

Th  qrtat,  their  faults  |^>nerally  masni- 
fie<i;  III.  409. 

The  HutboHdman,  Mechanic,  and  Bfann- 
facturer.  Remarks  made  at  the  Festival 
of  the  Middlesex  So<-iety  of  llnslwnd- 
men  and  Manufacturers,  at  Lowell, 
24th  Sept..  1851,  III.  88-96. 
Thebes,  rescued  from  the  duminaticB  of 
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8parta»  by  Epaminondfls,  t.  608 ;  ex> 
poiare  of  inmntf  a£,  fort^idden.  III. 
586  ;  the  teraplefi  of^  I,  33 ;  stupondoaa 
rnim  of,  IL  237,  406,  +07.  415,416; 
inflcTiptiqns  ofi  the  remaiuii  of,  €70  J 
scalpttined  royal  chronology  of,  406 ; 
diRTOTerieB  of  *M,  Cbiimpomon  at,  406, 
416,417;  jUne^s  of  John  Lowell,  Jr^ 
and  hb  bequest  mndo,  at,  406,  417, 4&6. 

Thealotpcid  hMitutiom  m  the  United 
Stales,  L  GOO. 

Thfsohqiml  School  at  Camhridge^  Massa- 
chuBctta,  II.  496. 

Tu£ifiBTocLEB,  the  dishonored  end  of, 
m.  IL 

TherjaometeTj  the,  as  a  travelling  com- 
panion, II.  402,  409,  413. 

Th^motmtfs,  and  its  heroes,  I,  556 ;  in 
181B,  IIL  6S6;  not  now  to  be  identi- 
fied, L  359;  r^errtid  to,  76,  77,  99, 
431;  IL  207. 

ThemtSf  Greek  oration  pronounced  in 
the  temple  of,  in  1 850,  1  430. 

TttiEiiB,  LotftS-AtJOLFSB,  hi*  History 
of  the  Freiich  Revolntion,  IlL  28 ;  his 
correct  appiieciatlon  of  the  character  of 
Lofnyette.  L  524. 

Thiiitf  Yuan'  W^ir^  the  history  of,  lefts 
known  than  that  of  the  PilgrimB,  II* 
642 ;  firftt  moveraenta  of,  642,  64.3  ;  the 
ralamities  of,  I*  IS7;  Germany  and 
the  neighboring  powers  wasted  by,  125* 

Thistlewood,  ABTiiUH,  leader  of  the 
Gftto  Btreet  con?pjratorn,  I.  US. 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  hi*  Hi  story  of  Printing 
dted,  n,  22,  n.,  27,  28,  46- 

T&OifAi,  Major-Gene ral  John,  Berrod 
in  the  Frcneh  Wiir,  1756,  L  540;  hifi 
services  lo  the  RcTolution,  III.  340, 
343* 

Tbomtsobt,  BBjrjAJiiif^  (See  Bum- 
ro«D.  Count.) 

TKOMpsosf,  Daniel,  killed  Km.  the  day 
of  the  bnttie  of  Lexington,  I.  663* 

Thompson's  Mand,  occiipied  by  an  Exig- 
liiihmEin  as  early  as  1619,  ItE.  306. 

Thomson,  Jamiss,  his  alle^ion  in  the 
"Seasons"  to  the  diaastmua  atlm'k  on 
Cartbagena,  I.  578;  on  the  plough,  II. 
649. 

TuOE  and  Wodeit,  tho  cruel  ritea  of 
their  worship,  lO,  24L 

Thornton,  John  Wingatb,  hU  hie- 
to  rr  of  the  establi^^hraent  at  Cape  Ann, 
and  /ac  simik  of  the  piitout  under  whieh 
it  wftP  made,  IlL  308. 

Thornton,  Judge  Matthew,  of  New- 
Hani  psh  ire,  III*  249. 

Thitttght,  itft  energy  coratnens urate  with 
its  ineitemeuts,  L  33;  ils  empira  in 
AHierica,  33,  37 1 
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Throi^j  proverbially  the  abode  of  barba^ 
risHi,  L  37* 

7%re$hin^  macAifH!,  the,  IIL  &5 ;  workod 
by  i?te»m  power,  552,  n. 

Thrijl,  &  road  to  wcaltb,  11.  30L 

Thijc¥i>ide*,  his  Hittory  dted,  H*  176; 
to  bo  stu4jed  throogh^life,  404,  S05; 
referred  to.  III.  500. 

Tkule,  L  42. 

ThytUim,  U*  404. 

Tickxoa,  Gbor&e^  one  of  the  moat 
eniinent  of  AtsEiencun  authors,  ni. 
179  ;  hi*  History  of  Spanidv  Literature, 
II*  140;  his  beiiutiful  sketrh  of  the  life 
of  Lafayette,  in  the  North  American 
Review,  January,  18S5,  1 47- ISO,  no- 
ticed, I,  459. 

Ti^nd^roga^  fatal  aasault  ou,  tu  175B,  L 
394 ;  ordnanue  eapturud  at,  m  1775,  UL 
33S. 

TiDD,  JoHNi  woiuided  at  the  batUe  of 
Lexin^fton,  I*  562. 

TiDD,  Samuel,  of  Capt,  Parker's  win- 
pany  of  Lexington,  \.  562. 

TiiJB,  William,  of  Capt,  Farker*s  com- 
pany of  Lexin^n,  I.  562  ;  b  pur«a«d, 
and  In  turn  pnivuefl  Major  Pitcaim©, 
554. 

Tigris^  passage  over  tlie,  by  Aloxuider 
the  Great,  IIL  438 ;  bankj)  of  the,  394 ; 
railroads  projected  to  tlie  mouth  of  the, 
in  1858,  6  S3  ;  referred  to,  55. 

Tif,F*»TOK,  Master,  Edward  Everett's  lo- 
structor  in  writing,  III.  356 ;  a  strict 
disciplinarian^  356 ;  hiA  a}lie«?tion  of 
eonfisc*ted  balls,  tops,  etc*,  .156;  he 
leaches  his  pupil  to  write  a  good  t^nd, 
356,  357* 

Timheff  donnand  for,  to  be  s  implied  bj 
*'  sparing  tho  tnsee/'     |Seo  2W**) 

?\i»6i(c^,  IIL191. 

JVme,  changes  all  tilings,  L  359  ;  knpor- 
tance  of  modern  instrumenis  for  th@ 
measureraent  of,  II.  £."i0;  calculatjona 
of,  bused  ou  astronomies^  obaervatiani 
III.  436  ;  importance  of  accurate  i 
un-ment  of,  in  astronomy,  II.  250; 
excuse  of  want  of,  for  studr,  considered 
and  refuted,  L  319,  320. 

Timotkify  crop  of,  In  tbe  United  S^LtoSj 
m.  389. 

Tiishuty^  Martha's  Vineyard,  Coantj 
Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Educa^ 
tion  at,  16th  Ang.,  1S3S,  IL  272,  n. 

Titan,  u,  not  bo  powerful  as  the  steata 
engineer,  U.  369  ;  Ul.  48. 

Titans,  the,  ttieir  coufliGt^,  III*  317, 

Titian,  oombitiation  of  advantages  pos- 
sessed by^  L  29d^  his  pi<^res  ftt  Flcn«- 
ence,  lit  450* 

Titki  afnoiHiil^,  origin  o^  L  40  J  ;  «bc4> 
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ished  bj  the  French  Revolution,  493 ; 
contemned  bj  a  free  people,  608;  of 
rulers  in  Rome,  154. 
TituSy  triumphal  arch  of,  I.  134. 
TobaccOf  indi};enou8  to  America,  II.  475, 
476;  III.  546;  climate  suited  for,  649; 
growth  of,  encouraged  in  Virginia  by 
tiie  British  government,  5-f,  94 ;  taxed 
by  Congress  in  1789,  91  ;  Roger  Sher- 
man's opinion  of,  91 ;  export  of,  from 
the  United  States  in  1830,73;  influ- 
ence of,  on  social  affairs,  I.  274. 

TocQUKYiLLE,  Alexis  de,  visits  the 
prisons  of  the  United  States,  II.  201, 
203  ;  his  work  "  De  La  Dcmocratie  en 
Amcfrique"  cited,  I.  35;  II.  157. 

Toleranctf  spread  of,  II.  488. 

Toleration,  charge  of  the  want  of,  in  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  considered,  I.  240; 
by  no  means  certain  that  our  age  is  re- 
ally more  tolerant,  240 ;  in  their  days 
they  had  no  teachers  in  toleration,  240 ; 
really  more  tolcnmt  than  their  contem- 
poraries, 241,  242. 

TOLMAX,  Mr.,  wounded  on  \he  day  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

TooKE,  John  Hobne,  his  Diversions 
of  Parley  cited,  II.  508,  n. 

Toothache,  torture  of  the,  I.  292. 

Tories,  flnglish,  their  political  doctrine 
of  divine  right,  I.  112-114. 

ToRRicELLX,  Evanuelista,  discovers 
.the  principle  of  atmospherical  pressure, 
L  296. 

Touch,  proper  development  of  the  sense 
of,  II.  498. 

TouRAiME,  at  Uie  siege  of  Yorktown,  L 
479. 

Tower  of  London,  a  famous  resort  of 
great  minds,  I.  26. 

Toum  Hill  at  Qiarlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, the  burial-place  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, I.  231,  245;  contrasted  with  Bun- 
ker Hill,  245. 

Town  and  country,  contrasts  between, 
ni.  145.     (See  Cbuntry.) 

TowNSEND,  Daniel,  killed  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

TowNSEND,  Penn,  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1722,  n.  45. 

Tracy,  Patrick,  a  merchant  of  New- 
burvport,  II.  386. 

Trade^  British  laws  of,  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  I.  388 ;  conscience 
in,  IL  312. 

Trades,  aiUed  mysteries  in  the  middle 
ages,  I.  248. 

Tradesman  in  England,  in  early  times, 
IL299. 

Tradition,  a  formidable  enemy  to  politi- 


cal agitation,  IL  642;  to  be  inteno- 
gated,  347. 

Tra/alaar,  battle  of,  I.  76. 
Tragedians,  the  Greek,  to  be  cftrafollj 
studied,  II.  504. 

Train,  Mr.,  of  Boston,  confidence  of, 
in  Donald  McKay,  and  in  his  yeseeb, 
III.  364. 

Trajan,  an  arch  of  his  torn  down  by 
Constantine  to  adorn  his  own,  I.  25. 
Tralles,  ruins  of,  II.  403. 
Transcendental  theories,  I.  614. 
Translations,  literary,  cannot  snpply  the 
want  of  the  originals,  I.  31 . 
Transfwrtation.     (See  Steam,) 
Transftortation  of  convicts,  II.  198. 
Transylvania  Universitif,  John  £yerett  A 
tutor  in,  I.  203 ;  usciulness  of  the  insti- 
tution, 203  ;  destroyed  by  fire,  S03. 
Traske,  Edward,'  killed   at  Bloody 
Brook,  L  670. 

Traveller,  the,  his  homeward  thoughts,  L 
416 ;  feelings  of,  on  returning  home,  II. 
472. 

TratJeller,  in  Greece,  the  feelings  of,  II. 
401 ;  impression  produced  on,  by  the 
great  chun*hes  of  Europe,  448,  449; 
custom  of  the,  when  passing  the  Her- 
mal  statues,  449 ;  effect  of  the  call  of 
the  muezzim  upon,  672. 
Travellers,  American,  hospitality  and  aid 
extended  to,  by  Geoi^  Peabody,  in 
London,  III.  472. 

Travelling,  shortened  by  steam,  III.  84. 
(See  Steam.) 

Travds  and  Voyages,  accounts  of,  favor- 
ite  reading  with  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  II. 
395 ;  modem  works  on,  549. 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  oyeiflow- 
ingin'iail,  IL  96. 

Treat,  Major,  Uovemor  of  Connecti- 
cut, encounters  of,  with  the  Indians,  in 
1675,  L  651,  6!S5. 
Treat,  Samuel.  III.  486,  n. 
Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  of  Longinos, 
cited,  II.  224,  n. 

Treatment  of  Animals,  Remarks  before 
the  Legislative  Agricultural  Society 
in  Boston,  MassaJiusetts,  1 7th  Feb., 
1852,  III.  97-102. 

Treaty  of  1783  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  boundary  estab- 
lished by.  III.  441. 

Trees,  for  ornament  and  shade,  the  no- 
blest spectacle  in  the  vegetable  world. 
III.  550 ;  importance  of  the  cnltivatioa 
of,  II.  651,  652;  the  most  beantifnl  ob- 
ject in  nature,  651 ;  Sir  Walter  Scott 
on,  652;  Cicero  on,  652;  manner  of 
cutting  down,  354 ;  of  Massacfannttt, 
455.    (See  rtmber.) 
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Dremont  Temple,  Speedi  at,  belbre  the 
Toung  Men's  Denioantic  Cltthof  Bo.^ 
ton,  43i(5th)ofJulyJ858;ni.  637-647, 

Trentham  HaU,  the  soiit  of  tti©  Duko  of 
Sutherland,  in  Stalforilfihire,  Edward 
Everett's  visit  to.  III.  591,  59a. 

Trenton,  the  battle  of,  HI.  13. 

Triangulation  of  aoveral  of  tha  TJnited 
States,  m.  430. 

Tribes,  barbarous,  invasion  of  the  S<kath 
bjr,  m.  15. 

Tribune,  office  of,  amoog  the  Eomjina^  I. 
153. 

Tricheri,  in  1818,  UI.  6Se, 

Tnlobites,  HI.  517. 
,  IVinunmtaine,  the  name  altered  to  Bos* 
ton,  m.  311. 

Trinity  CoUeae,  Cttmbrid|2^,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  a  Fellow  of,  II.  621. 

Tripoli,  ruins  of,  U.  403. 

JVopical  dimcUes,  chfltractcr  of,  U,  470 1 
favorable  to  despotism  and  to  traaai- 
torj  conquests,  I.  It . 

Tropics,  animals  within  thtjj  IT,  469. 

Twy,  the  Plain  of,  in  1818,  III,  626; 
site  of,  uncertaiii,  L  .^59 ;  eteiim  pack- 
ets to,  in  1839,  XL  371. 

Troy,  New  York,  railroad  from,  11.  1 50. 

Tritmbull,  Benjamin,  D,  D.,  his  esti- 
mate of  the  popuhttion  of  New  Eogland 
in  1675, 1.  645. 

Truth,  latent  and  undiftcovcred^  pervades 
the  intellectual  world  us  btt^nt  electric- 
ity fills  the  materifll  world,  HE.  513; 
each  new,  a  lever  for  tlie  diseovcrr  of 
further,  II.  634;  tio  end  to  the  develop- 
ments of,  I.  275 ;  in  tt^  nature  lx>and- 
less  and  creative,  11^  253 ;  universal 
influence  of,  482  ;  love  of,  m  auxiliary 
to  education,  517 ;  the  fjreat  inspiror  of 
mind,  216,  219;  its  eSl^ct  on  poetry, 
216,  219;  suggest!^  j^ttnds  and  mo- 
tives of  virtue,  512,  513;  fftmillftrity 
with,  often  prevents  the  proper  intluefice 
of,  273,  274;  "stranger  than  fiction/' 
274,275;  its  depf  om  from  the  heights 
of  philosophy  to  tlu*  biunblcst  walks  of 
life,  I.  613 ;  its  ctniiiof  tioii  with  the  uses 
of  life,  n.  417;  and  justice,  the  indis- 
soluble connection  of,  with  national 
prosperity  and  grxjatnefs,  49  L 

Tryon,  Thomas,  M.  D,,  hi*  recom^ 
mcndtttion  of  a  vegetable  diet  followed 
by  Franklin,  H.  20;  disApproves  of 
eating  fish,  32. 

Tucker,  Judge  St.  Georgk,  his  *'  Que- 
ries respecting  Slavery/*  1 796,  cited,  L 
331,  n. 

Tucker,  Ck)mmodore  SAMtiisL,  carries 
John  Adams  and  }ii;t  son  J.  Q.  Adams 
to  Bordeaux,  II.  563. 


Tudors,  the,  theur  victorici.  III.  336 ; 
their  Fepnich res,  I.  1^7. 

TuDOft,  Mr.  rmat>Kniu,  sticcess  of  hm 
shelter  expedmente  on  his  garden  at 
Nahiint,  III.  92 ;  the  first;  person  in 
Middlesex,  M^lSBach«eetll^,  engi^ged  in 
the  ice  business,  92,  94. 

TtmoB,  WiLWAM,  tlie  fouoder  of  tho 
North  American  lie  view,  an  elegant 
writer,  II.  110;  bis  valuable  Life  of 
Jamea  Otis,  110 ;  1. 339  ;  first  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monumont, 
S5G. 

Tufts,  Jaji^s,  killed  at  Bloody  Brooke 
L  670. 

Tugendbundj  in  Prussia,  11.  338. 

Tuil&ries,  the,  forced  by  the  moh  in  1 792» 
I.  497;  Louis  Philippe's  throne  mrried 
from,  and  burnt  in  the  square  by  the 
mob  in  1848,  II.  644;  poverty  and 
misery  in  the  vicinitv  of,  I.  423. 

Tupac,  Amaru,  revolt  of,  sg^imst  Spain, 
L  476  ;   his  successes,  603.' 

Turbine  wnter-wlwcls,  mathematical  con- 
struction of,  IL  619* 

TuRELL^  EitE!7EZ£R,  Ilia  lou^  minlstTj 
at  Medford^  Massachusetts,  II.  136;  in> 
restigates  a  case  of  witchcrofr,  132. 

TiXB£im&,  Vieomte  de,  battle  with 
C<Jnd^  at  the  Downs,  III.  590. 

Turkey,  Recolleitiona  of.  Remarks  made 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  City  Councils 
of  Boston,  2Sth  of  May,  185&,  in  honor 
of  Mehcmmed  Pasha,  etc.,  HI.  624- 
636. 

Turkish  Empire,  the  eontrast  presented 
by,  in  encient  day^  and  at  the  present 
time,  IIL  231 ,  299, 302,  n. ;  ancient  and 
modem  condition  of,  I,  422;  11.  292  ; 
despotism  of^  J.  13 ;  its  political  vassal- 
age?, 168  ;  no  particg  in,  570 ;  its  gov- 
ernment unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industry,  11.  76;  iis  waning 
strcn^h^  I,  432 ;  pro^^peet  of  i  ti  bemg 
obsorbed  in  the  Russian  Empire,  433  ; 
in  OCR  lotion  brought  frori^,  by  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu,  583  ;  the  Sulun  of, 
with  roiipect  to  intclligcna?,  111.  54  ; 
its  tyranny  over  Greece  in  1818,  11. 
113,  113,403;  in,  626;  its  despotic 
BWttv  over  Greoo©  suecessfolly  resist- 
ed, il.  112,  113  ■  maintains  its  ground 
agaimst  Russia,  113;  Mr.  Everett;'^ 
recollections  of,  672  ;  f^uietnesft  of  tho 
provincial  towns  in,  672 ;  the  dome  of 
St.  Sophia*s,  672 ;  position  of  the  Rayaa 
in,  294  ;  reforms  and  improvements  in, 
since  the  dcsiraction  of  the  JaniE$saiie« 
in  1825,  IIL  628;  kw  prcvdiU  in, 
628;  its  capacities  for  physical  im- 
provcmeot,  B6 ;    uewipapftrs    in,    in 
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^^H 

^^H            1835,  L  601;  otyDtniftted  with  ChrisCen- 

Adams,  John,  Vlce-Prendent  of,  IL          ^^H 

^^^H             dom,  n,  671  ;   aod  Persia,  compared 

570;   President  of,  571,573.     fSee           ^^H 

^^^H            with  Eogland  and  the  Uoited  States, 

Ai>AMa,  Joujf ,  in  Geoexal  Indax.  1  ^^^H 
Adams,  John  Qnincy,  elected  to  tae           ^^^H 

^^H             m.  136.     (See  Oaoman  Emmre.) 

^^^H           JWJb,  capmre  CoDfltfuitioople,  L  15i; 

Senate  of,  IL  593;  his  seryioos  in               ^M 

^^H            UL  15;  eitabluh  cbemielves  in  £a- 

^^^H             rope,  625. 

1831-47,  580-598  ;  a  model  to  the            ^^H 

^^H          TcriursR,  Cuptain,  killed  at  Deerfield  bj 

Toung  men  of,  586.     (SeeABAxa,           ^^^H 

^^H             the  Indians  in  1676,  I.  65& 

^OBH  QuiKCT,  in  General  Index.)           ^^^B 

^^H           TinurSR,  Praie^wer,  killed  at  North- 

A^mtture  in.  I.  35,  443,  443,  448  ;           ^^H 

^^^H             amptOD,  1675,  X.  670. 

U.  73,  74,  438,  444,  446,  47.%  476  ;            ^^H 

^^^H           Turnip,  culture  of  the^  in  Great  Britain, 

m.  385-^89,  549,  551,  561.  569.                 ^^H 

^^H              n.  444,  648, 

Alabama,  acquisition  of,  by,  III.  212*           ^^^B 

^^H           Tumpik^^vadt  in  Great  Britam,  II.  49, 

Algiers,  humbled  by.  I.  340.                        ^^H 

^^^H           TuMcani/f  hjdnmlic  works  in,  III.  545 ; 

Amistad,  case  of  the,  II.  591*                      ^^^B 

^^H            condition  of  the  peai aatry  in,  214. 
^^^H           JWve,  the  hottr  of,  throtij^hout  the  world, 

Anarch V  in,  to  be  gttarded  against,           ^^^B 

I.  609*;    II.  163,  317,  318.                             ^^H 

^B             m.  436. 

Anglo-Saxon  element  in,  Ih  445 ;  IIL          ^^^1 

^^H           Tmdm  Years'  Trua:  between  Spain  and 
^^H             the  Seven  United  Provinces,  III.  425. 

253.    (Sec  English  language,  poi«.)                ^B 

Art^in,  I.  37,38;   IL  238,460,  461.           _^B 

^^H            "  Two  Ymn  be/om  the  Mast/'  (8ee  Dawa, 

Ashburton  treatv,  1 842,  IL  439»  44^          ^^^1 

^^^H             RtCHABB  Henry,  Jr.} 

443;    IIL  544.'                                                 ^^H 

^^^H           Tvpet,  movable  metallic,  importanoe  of 
^^H            the  invention  of,  I.  619. 

Astronomy  in,  HI.   427,  428,  429,           ^^B 

430,  431.                                                              ^B 

^^^H            Typography,  6vil»  of  interior,  H.  505. 

Atlande  Telegraph  laid  by  EngUnd           ^^H 

^^^H            TWcinny  in  Rome,  11.  192;   in  modem 
^^^H             times  eircumijcnbcd  in  its  action  by  the 

and,  IH.  533.                                               ^^M 

Attractions    of,    to    the   Eunipeaa         ^^^H 

^^^H             neighborhood  of  other  states,  193. 

visitor,  II.  472.                                             ^^^B 

Authors  in,  I.  601 ,  627.                                ^^H 

^^1 

Bancroft's  History  of,  U.  491  ;   IIL          ^^^B 

^^^H            Tyre,  tieets  of,  L  279;   iu  Advenmrerg 

207.    (See  Bancroft.  Geokob,  io               ^H 

^^^H             penetrate  to  the  North  of  Europe  and 
^^^H             North   of   Africa,    ILL  4SS;    opposes 

General  Index.)                                          ^^^B 

Bank  of  the  United  States  in,  IL          ^^^1 

^^^H             Alexander's  crusade  against  Asia,  II. 

^^H 

^^^H             305;    its  prosperity  and  its  fail,  III« 

Booktradetn,  L  601.                                  ^^^1 

^^1             m. 

Boston,  evacuation  of,  IIL  343,  344.          ^^^1 

Boundanes  of,  HI,  441 ,  442.                       ^^H 

^^^B 

Bonndarics  of  the  States  of.  IQ.  67.          ^^^H 

Britii^h  authors  in,  IL  423,  428,  439            ^^^B 

^          UaouMi,  Blasiub, his  Thesaurus  dted. 

437,  462,  463, 464.                                          ^^H 

^^H 

British  manufactures  consumed  in,          ^^^B 

^^H           ** Ultima  Thuk*'  no  mvk  thing  in  the 

U.  445.                                                         ^^B 

^^^H            progress  of  ecience,  III.  454. 
^^^H           yLT00«fl,  wanderings  of,  UL  511;  visit 

British  periodicals  in,  II.  426,  550.                  ^H 

California,  acquisition  of,  IIL  313.              ^^^^| 

^^H            of|  to  tlie  kwer  regions,  IL  SSI. 

Canada,  emigration  from,  into,  IIL          ^^^B 

^^^H            UncharitablenstB  of  jadgmont,  delusions 

^^H 

^^B        of,  ni.  409. 

Charitable  institutions  in,  IIL  489.          ^^H 

^^M            Chderwritert,  UL  262.     (See  /nfuramx, 

^H 

^^^H             Marine.) 

Chrislianitv.     (See  Religion,  jmsl.)             ^^^B 

^^^m            Union,  a  groat  law  eBtabliBhed  by  the 

ChuTcbes  in,  U.  448.                                    ^^^B 

^^^B             Aothor  of  our  nature,  ILL.  30. 
^^B             Union.     {8w  (Mud  States.) 

Circulating  medium  in.  II.  316,  352«  ^^^B 
Cities  in,  L  96;  HI.  2^2.  253.                     ^^H 

^^M            Union  Canai  LoUtry,  HI.  279,  260. 

Citizens  of,   their  duUcs,  L  97,  98,          ^^^B 

^^H            United  Promnc^s    of    Holland,    SCatea- 

129,   164,    171,   172,   438-440;    IL           ^^H 

^^^H             General  of  the,  their  Declaration  of  In- 

188,  31&-324,  645  ;  HI.  230,  23L               ^^H 

^^^B             dependence,  26th  July,  1581,  compared 

Climate  of,  II.  438.                                       ^^^B 

^^H              with    tliat    of   the    iTnitcd    States  of 

Clothing  in,  H.  39t ,  445, 446.                      ^^H 

^^^H              America,  III.  345,  346,  n. 

Coast  Furvcv  of,  lU.  441 .                            ^^H 

^^^H            €kiied  Stales  of  America, 

Colbgcj   in',  L   440,  495.  500,  501,           ^^H 

^^^B                Acquisitions  of.  III.  34;  com  pared 

508,  515,  600,  624 ;  lU.  505,  506.               ^^H 

^^^^H            witli  the  Roman  conquests,  213. 

CommeR^e  of,  L  47,  43.  61,  53,  166,           ^^M 
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S60,  263,  264  ;  II.  50-54,  74,  &5, 
95,  99,  Um,  am.  307,  308,  309,  317, 
386,  388,  $B%  3S2,  3^3,  40e,  427, 
428,  445,  467*  490,  552,  572,  576, 
577,  658,  661  ;  ill.  47,  51,  52,  259, 
268,  269,  270,  467,  489,  5a4. 

C6[iimmiicatlt>D  betw(*en,  I.  202  ;  H, 
15S,  153,  36;l'^73, 

Condition  of,  in  1630-45,  II.  79,  81, 
82,  Ml  in  1670-1770,  L  16,  17,  18, 
50-53.  75;  in  1673,  I U.  488,  490  j 
in  1682,  nL  488,  490;  in  1756,  U. 
387;  in  1774,  II  8.1,  &4,  85;  in 
1775, 1.  97, 103, 104,  119  ;  HI.  285, 
338;  in  1781,  L  165,  363  j  111,289, 
595;  in  1783,  11.  85;  in  1787^88, 
n.S6;  in  1789,  L  398  ;  in  1820-30, 
I.  Pnjf.  ix*xi.;  in  1825,  I.  97,  103, 
104,  119;  II.  659,  660-  in  1833,  L 
399-401  ;  in  1835,  I.  609;  in  1836, 
n,  162;  in  1850,  II.  659,  660;  m 
1857,  III.  4&9,  595,  545. 

Confederation  of,  I,  165, 

Congress,  debnti^g  in,  III-  252,  153. 

Coustitntion  of,  I.  118,  166,  167, 
308  ;  IL  42,  86-88,  96,  97,  393,  429, 
566,  hlQ;  IIL  61,  211,  260,  261, 
362,363,  619. 

ConstitQtiona  in,  I.  107^130- 

Cotton  in,  I.  261 ;  IL  49,  BO,  427, 
428;  III.  549. 

Goiirta  of  Justice  in,  II.  318,  319. 

Crime  in,  I.  399. 

Deliberative  assemblies,  aptttnde  for, 
in,  IIL  253. 

Democrat*  in,  1. 133,145,1 46 1 111,267. 

DiscoYeiy  of,  I.  21 7, 21 8.  ( Bev  Amer^ 
tod ,-  CoLCMBiis,  in  General  jjidex.) 

Disunion  sentimenta  in,  L  Pref.  xi. 
195,  1%,  386,  439,  555;  11.  152, 
66  i ,  662  r  111.  ei-7 1 .  34S,  378, 392- 
394,  395,  536,  619,  640*643,  (Sec 
Union,  post.  \ 

Divinity  schools  jo,  I.  600, 

DorehesttT  Heights,  occupiLtion  of, 
in.  339-443.  (Stje  Dorchester,  in 
Geoeml  Index.) 

EdtidUion  i^,  I.  15,  96,  270,  400, 
438-440,  601,  610;  H,  208-234, 
273-280,  313-^334,  607,  609;  IH. 
124,  489,  494-498,  505,  506,  521. 

Elections  in,  I.  16,  96,  571,  372  ;  11. 
316,317,578, 

Emig^tion  to,  I.  340 ;  IL  376,  387  ; 
m;  195-223,  215,  216,  218,  221, 
231,  534,  574;  ftiom  the  old  Stotoa 
to  the  uqsw  Stales,  I.  200  ;  IIL  618, 

Enor^^y  in,  II*  438. 

Engliiid  and,  I.  75,  76,  126,  340, 
381-383,  528,  529;  H.  423,  424, 
425,  426,  427,  429,  430,  437,  439, 


442,  443,  444,  445,  446-45S,  462, 
463,  464,  472,  473,  654,  655;  IIL 
33,267,460^67,  533. 

Enj^lish  language  in,  L  32,35;  H. 
423,  428,  429,  437,  451,  462,  463, 
464,466,  (See  British AnthorH,a«te,j 

Epoeh&  of,  to  b(^  celebrated,  1.215,216- 

Erjtifllity  in,  L  119,  216,  400;  IL  294, 

Ettrope  and,  L  128,  211  ;  IL  3SS. 

Example  of,  L  70,  71, 127,  128, 167- 
170,  211,  340,  484,  486,  488;  IL 
158,  159,  269,  561,  645,  663;  HI. 
33,  34,  62,  54,  55, 

Exkihition  of  1851,  ahare  of,  in,  I£L 
473, 

FodemlisM  in,  L  1S3,  145,  146  ;  HL 
267. 

Fertility  of  the  soiS  of,  11,  444. 

FiTmnciftl  cri^i^  in,  in  1857,  IIL  568, 

Fiaht^rics  of,  n.  277,  278. 

Florida,  acquisition  of,  by,  II,  577 ; 
111.212, 

Flour,  exports  of,  finoTO,  U,  445. 

Foreign  policy  of,  IL  317,  419,  56Sj 
570,  267,  268, 

Fortune,  freqaent  reversea  of,  in,  IL 
294,521. 

Frant:e,  their  allianct)  with,  I.  475, 
525;  II.  563,  564  ;  vroigmtion  from, 
to,  in.  216. 

French  ware  in,  L  383,  387,  538- 
541  ;  HL  328. 

Future  of,  L  32-40,  48, 129,265,266, 
412,413. 

Geob^'j  of,  II.  425,  426. 

Geo?;gm,  acqalsidon  of,  hy,  IIL  SIS 

Government  of,  I.  U,  12,  13,  27,  53, 
96,  112,  116,  119,  126,  151,  164- 
167,  199,  340,  350,  400;  II.  181, 
182,317,  600;  UL  61,  SSL 

Grape,  fTultuii?  of,  in,  IIL  549* 

Great  Britain,  boqndariei  lietWMti, 
and,  n.  439,  442,  443;  IIL  441, 
442,  544 1  eommercG  with,  IL  388, 
393,  467;  emigration  from,  to,  t, 
340,439;  treaty  wttli,  1783,  n,  6, 
42,  567  ;  IIL  441,  442  :  treaty  with, 
1815,  575,  576;  war  with,  1812-14, 
I.  399, 

GFoece  and,  1827-28,  H,  403. 

GraT*tb  of,  L  73,  193,  195,  199,  232, 
266-268,  409;  11.  48-53,  59,  152, 
426,  427,  463,  464,  599,  658,  659, 
660 ;  lU.  21 ,  34,  216,  229,  230,  348* 

Hereditaj*7  distinctioiis  in,  L  216. 

HiatOTT  of.  IL  95,  108,  491 ;  IIL 
207,  293,  205. 

lIontL*  policy  of,  L  53. 

IlDrtk'ulture  in,  IL  40L 

IIiitn€''s  prediction  of  the  g^rowth  o4 
n,  464. 
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India  and,  11.  392,  393. 

Indian  com  in,  II.  444 ;  III.  43. 

Indians,  treatment  of,  by  the  govern- 
ment of,  I.  237-239,  641,  n.,  645, 
647 ;  III.  638. 

Indigenous  products  of.  III.  546. 

Industry  in.  III.  407. 

Insane  in.  (See  Lunatic  Asylnms, 
po»t.) 

Intellectual  development  in,  1. 14, 15, 
16,  17,33,  399;  II.  142-153,  438; 
m.  495-497,  505,  506. 

Intemperance  in,  I.  376. 

Internal  improvements  in,  I.  261, 
399;  II.  316,  367-373,  489. 

Invasion  of.  II.  163,  317,  318,  661. 

Invention  in,  II.  62,  69,  106,  238, 
239,  649. 

Ireland,  emigration  from,  to.  III.  216, 
221. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  elected  President 
of,  II.  573.  (See  Jkfferaon, 
TiiOMAH,  in  Gencnil  Index.) 

Jury,  trial  bv,  in,  II.  318,  319. 

Labor  in,  L'262  ;  IIL  551. 

Lafayette's  8er>'ice8  to.  (See  La- 
fayette, in  (ii'ncral  Index.) 

Land  in.     (See  Pu!)lic  iMndf,  pott.) 

Land,  tenure  of,  in,  I.  452-457  ;  II. 
186. 

Law,  respect  for,  in,  III.  44,  629; 
schools  of,  in,  I.  600. 

Laws  of,  I.  208,  399 ;  II.  318. 

Lectures  in,  I.  601  ;  IL  379-^^3, 
417,  418,  456,  4.')7. 

Literature  of,  I.  Pref.  ix-xi.,  1-44, 
601,627;  IL  423. 

Ijouisiana,  acquisition  of.  III.  212. 

Lunatic  asylums  in,  II.  203. 

Lyceums  in,  I.  601. 

^(ugnetic  and  meteorological  phe- 
nomena in,  II.  480. 

Manufactures  in,  I.  54,  261,  399; 
IL  53,  54,  55,  59,  73,  74,  79-81,  82, 
83,  84,  85,  86,  95,  99,  238,  278,  297, 
298,  316,  388-394,  446,580;  IIL 
259. 

Mathematical  survey  of.  III.  439. 

Mathematics  in,  lA.  427,  428,  429, 
430.431,439. 

Mechanic  of.  I.  363. 

Mechanics'  Institutes  in,  I.  601. 

Medical  Schools  in,  I.  600;  II.  519- 
532. 

Merchants  of,  II.  307. 

Meteoroloicical  ami  magnetic  phe- 
nomena in,  II.  480. 

Mexico,  war  with,  I.  126,  n. ;  treaty 
with,  in  1842,  III.  442. 

MQitia  of,  II.  162,  163,  317,  318. 

Mississippi,  acqaisition  of,  by,!!!.  SI  2. 


Monroe,  James,   President  ai,  IL 

576,  577. 

Morals  in,  I.  267,  268 ;  IIL  44. 
Navy  of,  II.  406. 

New  Mexico,  ac(^aisition  of.  III.  812. 
Newspapers  in,  m  1835,  I.  601 ;  in 

1719,  n.  22;  in  1771,  22;  in  1829, 

22. 
Normal  Schools  in,  II.  339. 
North-Eastem  Boundary  ({uestion  in, 

IL  617;  IIL  544. 
Obscurity  no  olwtacle  to  adyance- 

ment  in,  I.  321-325. 
Office-holders  in,  IL  319,  320. 
Oregon  boundary  of,  IIL  270. 
Ottoman  Einpirc,  seeks  informmtion 

respecting,  IIL  52,  54,  55. 
Painters  of,  IL  46o,  461. 
Parties  in,  I.  Pref.  x.,  xi.,  133,  145, 
.    146,   172,  .'>70-573;    IL  420,  591; 

IIL  267,  637,  638,  639,  640,  641, 

646. 
Patent  Office,  Reports  of,  IIL  549. 
Patriotism  in,  I.  Pref.  xi.,  148,  149, 

363,573;  IIL  637,  638. 
Pauperism  in,  I.  399 ;  IIL  222,  283. 
PealKxlv,  George,  scrvicrcs  of,  to,  III. 

466,471,473. 
Peace  of  1783,  II.   6,  42,  567;  of 

181.5,  LPrvf.x.;  IL  420. 
Penitentiaries  of.     (See  IVison  dit- 

cipiine, ;«(/.) 
Perioflical  literature  in,  I.  601. 
Pilgrim  Fatliers,  influence  of,  on,  11. 

490  :  desrendants  of.  III.  305. 
Pitkin's  History  of,  II.  85. 
Politics  in,  L  IW.  x.,  xi.,  96,  133, 

14.5,  400;  IL  314,  316-^320,  396. 
Population  of,   in    1653,   III.   230; 

in  1702,  IL  6;  in  1753,  IIL  230; 

in  1775,  IL  51 ;  IIL  427 ;  in  1788, 

IL    6;    in     1820.    60,    104 ;     in 

1825,   6.59,  660;   in    1830,  L  838, 

264;    IL   60,  604;    in   1831,    73; 

in  1832,  301  ;  in  1833,  L  399;   in 

1850,  232;  IL  659,  660;  in  1853, 

III.  230;  in   1857,  489;   probable 

future,  I.  34,  36,  40. 
Presidents  of,  agriculturists,  IIL  561, 

562. 
Prison  discipline  in,  I.  399;  II.  157, 

201,  2a3. 
Press  in,  I.  601 . 
Productions  of,  I.   265;    III.  546, 

547,  549. 
Protection  in.     (See  Tariff,  Dost.) 
Providential  guardianship  or,  I.  469, 

574,  592,  593.  634,  669. 
Prussia  and,  II.  572. 
Public  lands  in,  I.  260,  265;  IL  59, 

317,  607,  609. 
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Public  opinioo,  the  real  gorenimeat 

of,  I.  267,  26S,  350. 
Public  schoolfl  iu,  L  15,  9€,  313,314^ 

327,  400,  600;    IL  339,  444,   599, 

600,  602,  607,  609 ;  in,  213,  439- 

441. 

Races,  different,  in,  II.  316. 
Railroads  in,  II.  363-^373, 
Refuge  to  the  oppresfced,  etc*,  I,  l&O, 

512,636;  II.  193,375. 
Religion  in,  L  400,  440;   IL  107, 

448,514,615;  IIL  44,  521. 
Revolution  in,  I.  IBj  73-102,  143, 

151,   163,   164,   195,  383,386,369, 

439,  469,  486,   535,  53S  J  U.  306, 

384,  489,  490,  491,  642,657,658, 

662 ;   III.  m,  209,  228,   229,   258, 

259,298,331-343,503. 
Revolutionary  patriots  in,  L  148, 149, 

164,  363,  205,  389,  401,  439,  469  ; 

II.   160,  229,  307,  387  ;   IH.   534, 

535. 
Rivers  of,  II.  ft6l. 
Russia  and,  11.  574, 
Salted  provishijis,  exports  of,  U.  445. 
San  Domingci,  emigmti<»n  from,  to, 

m.  215. 

Schools    in.     {Seis    Public    schools, 

ante;  Sunday  school^*,  fuMit.) 
Science  in,  I. '2:16-260  ;  Jh  423,  455. 

456,  480;  Ilf,  427,  428,  429,430, 

431. 

Sculptors  of,  31.  461. 
Settlement  of.  I.  55,   158-161,  217, 

218,  227,  439  ;  UL  195-233. 
Settlers  of,  I.  15g^l60;  U.  79. 
Skvery  in,  I.  448  ;  U.  581-584, 
Slave-trade  in,  I.  331  ;  II.  582. 
Social  economy  in,  L  96,  216. 
South  Ameri(u  himI,  I.  128,  139 
Spain  and,  II.  .i77  ;  III.  44L 
Stamp  duty  in.  L  75;  III.  331, 
States'  rights  iti,  II,  317. 
Steam  navigatiitu  of,  I.  261 ;  11,  49, 

406. 

Story  on  the  Constitution  of,  11. 139. 
Sunday  school?  in,  1.  314. 
Supreme  Court  of,  IL  591, 
Surplus  revenut*  of,  in  tS37,  II.  615, 
Survey  of,  III.  439,  440,  441- 
Sweden  and,  11.  ^72, 
Switzerland  of  tho,  III.  39 B. 
Tariff  in,  II.  75-99,  316,  386,  393, 

580. 
Taxation  of,  I.  387,  388;  UL  258, 

331. 
Telegraph.     (See  Athniic  l^f^ph, 

in  General  Index.) 
Temperance  Ik" form  in,  I.  376,  440. 
Territories,  sepiimtlon  of,  HI,  293. 
Texas,  acquisition  of,  IIL  212, 


Treaty,  of  1783  with  Great  Britain, 
IL  567,  642;  HI.  441,  442;  of 
1815  with  Groat  Britain,  11.  575, 
576;  of  1842  with  Gr%^M  Britain, 
439,  440-442;  of  1842  with  Meadoo, 
IIL  442. 

Trials  and  sorrows  of,  UL  595. 
JJniori  of,  to  be  prejs«n'ed,  L  33,  34, 
38-40,  195,  196, 198, 199-201,  202, 
203,  351,  379-n381,  386,  43@,  439, 
573;  II.  152,  153,  229,  661,  662; 
m,  2&-.13,  62-71,  161,  348,  378, 
392-394,  536,  643.  {Se<i  Disoiuoi], 
ante.) 

Vice^ President  in,  importance  of  the 
oltiee  oi;  IIL  253. 
Wap*ti  in,  U.  444. 
War  of  1812-14,  L  399. 
War?,  iimr  viewed  in,  L  126.  126,  n.  * 
Frerieh.     (See  Frttit'h  Wara,mjff.| 
Waishington,  Gcor^rc,  eketcd  Proai- 
dcnt  ot',  IL  570 ;  mfluencR  of,  III. 
6 1 ;  on  the  importance  of  the  Union 
of,   m.    394,  640,  641  ;   urge^  the 
iinp^>rtanc6  of  agriculture  to,  IH. 
561,   ( Sec  Wash  i^q  ton  ,  Geohob^ 
in  General  Index.Ji 
Wftter^Iiowerof,L265;  IL  278,  390. 
Wciillh  of,  in   18:33,  L  399,  452;  II. 
294,  387,  388,  448,  52f  ;  III.  489. 
Western  Slate*  of,  L  349,  850 ;  IL 
&9,  152,  153;  lU.  618. 
Whettt*  exports  of,  {mm,  IL  +45. 
Wine,  iiiauufactiite  of,  in,  U I.  549, 
Work,  escC5tt  of,  in,  IIL  407. 
Writs  of  Ae«btaiice,  resisted  in,  I 
388. 

TeoinAniy  of,  L  17. 
Unitfd  ^atca*  Affticifiturol  Soi:iti^,  Re- 
markd  nt  it«  Public  Dinner  in  lloston, 
4th  October,  1855,  UL  382^89  ;  good 
effected  bj  the  operation  of,  389. 
United  Shite$  Bank^  otmoeed  ns  nneon* 
fltitationiil,  n.  96.  {Bee  United  B(Uet 
ofAmenm.} 

llmverget  the  harcDony  of  the  kws  of,  Ili 
29 1 ;  specalatjon  respecting  the  laws 
of,  220  I  speculations  as  to  its  plan,  L 
276 ;  iheory  of  the  ancientii  respecting 
the,  and  itii  influent*  upon  poetiT,  IL 
an,  218,  219  ;  tnte  Hfhtetn  of,  discoT- 
ered  by  Sir  Isaac  Kcwion,  I.  233;  dia- 
coveriea  resjiecting  the  aptem  of  the, 
IL  634,  636. ^ 

Unn^niUeSt  Europ^n,  hjivo  ooursies  of 
instruction  in  Hericnlttina,  III,  560, 
Univirtitiet  in  Hoilatid,  II,  628* 
University  dtgr^€$.     (Sins  Lh^reegf  c^ile^- 

UnivfS^t^Qf  Cambridge,  Remarks  at  the 
Poblic  Dinner  at  Emmanuel  Collefe, 
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4th   Jtilv,   1842,   n.    431-434.      (See 

Cambriifge^  University  of .) 

Vnivenittf  of  Harvard.  (See  Harvard 
Universtti^.) 

UnivtTsiiy  of  Oxford.    (See  Oxford  Uni- 

versity, ) 

Unh-fmty  of  Pcnnsyl  VHnia,  cj^tablished  In 

Philadelphift  by  Franklin,  IL  4L 

University  Education ,  Address  delivered 

on  occasion  of  the  InaagumtiDn  of  the 

Author  a§  President  of  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  30th  April,  1846,  H.  4!m- 
518. 

University  Education ^  the  objects  of,  H. 
494-518  ;  meaning  of  the  term  Univer- 
sity in  France,  in  the  United  States,  in 
Germany,  and  in  England,  495,  496 ;  ex- 
cess of  (mm dies  of  Rtndy  in,  501-505  ; 
neglect  af  the  iidvantiiges  of,  503-505  ; 
the  fonnation  of  moral  and  rcli^oua 
character  the  higheat  purpose  ofj  513- 
518. 

Unwritten  knowltdgs,  extent  of^  I.  625^ 
626. 

Urn  AM,  Mr.,  bis  remarks  at  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Ciunbddge  High  School, 
2cl  Ang.,  1851,111.  79. 

Upham,  Chahlrs  W,,  \m  literary  pro- 
ductions^ II.  140;  his  Artillery  Election 
Sennon,  Juni?,  1832,  L  642,  n.;  his 
History  of  the  Witchcraft  Delusion 
referred  to,  II.  1 29,  1 40 ;  hia  Memoir  of 
J,  Q.  Adams  in  the  '*  National  Portrait 
Gallery,"  555,  570  ;  bis  Lectures  on  Sir 
Geoi:ge  Downing,  one  of  the  earliest 
mduatcH  of  Harvard  College,  1. 184,  n. 

0}p€rNuhifi,  II,  4UT. 

Dpsall,  Nicholas,  refbsed  to  pemecute 
the  Qyakera,  IIL  327. 

(kai  ihuntahis,  gold  of  the,  II.  627. 

VranuSf  diacoveri^  of,  IL  526,  632 ;  M. 
Le  Verrier  on,  *526,  632,  633  j  pertur- 
batio!i8  of,  notiwd  by  Le  Verrier,  526, 
531,  632;  perturbations  of,  noticed  by 
Adams,  633,  640  ;  number  of  its  satel- 
lites, III.  469 ;  number  of  comets  in 
its  orbit,  11.218. 

Use^  arte.     ( See  Arts^  \mfuL ) 

UMefuinetBt  greatly  dependent  on  the  \>os- 
eesBion  mknom)edge,  I,  309,  316. 

Uaes  of  Astronomy,  a  Discourse.  (See 
Astronomy,  the  Lses  of.  ] 

UaH£R,  ArehbiEtbop  Jaues,  bis  appliea* 
tion  of  tbu  eleventh  oomma»dmeiitj 
IIL  360. 

UsiiEB,  John,  IL  183. 

Umnf,  edects  of,  HI.  273 ;  avoided  by 
Peter  C.  Brooks,  273 ;  absurd  law  re- 
Bpccting,  273. 

bliiitftrinn  philovophyt  proper  office  of, 
m.  6DL 


UtHitariamsmf  fiJaelj  so  called,  spedmen 
of,  I.  358. 
Utoftia,  tio  longer  &  fiction,  IL  329. 


Vacation  f  ediool,  sboixld  be  enjoyed,  HL 

49,  129.     (See  Public  (cAiw^.) 

Vaccination,  discovered  by  Dr.  Jenner, 
itfl  bcnelit«,  I.  583 ;  importance  of, 
275;    II.  524,  525,  526,  632  ;    III.  100. 

Vaientia^    Ireland,   connected  witli   St. 

John*i,  Newfoundland,  by  tlie  Atlnntic 
telegraph,  Ul.  510. 

I W/^  l^vrye.  Bufferings  of  the  American 
army  at,  in  tlie  winter  of  1777-78,  L 
109,  515. 

Vaflty  of  the  Conncrtirut  River,  an  im- 
portant pan  of  Masi§achusetts,  III.  145, 
155. 

Valley  of  the  MisFisBippi,  physical  feat- 
ures of,  L  190  J  curiosity  respecting  it 
in  Europe,  191  ;  rapid  growth  of,  192^ 
196;  it^  future  population,  196;  in- 
tensity of  the  life  which  exists  in  it,  HI. 
506  ;  *  the  Washington  University  of 
Missouri  calculated  to  prove  a  great 
blessirtg  to,  486 ;  the  Geography  and 
the  History  of,  cited,  I.  209. 

Vahnv,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  defeated 
on  the  heights  of,  I.  499. 

Vahitf  determined  by  labor,  IL  62. 

VANcotivKR,  Admiral  George,  piloted 
by  Capt.  Gray  into  tlie  Colombia  river, 
I.  264  ;  lU,  269. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  emigrates  !o  New 
England  in  1635,  IL  119;  Governor 
of  Maseadiusetts  in  1636,  173  ;  C.  W. 
Upham'a  life  of,  140. 

Yak  RsirKSBLAER  family,  patronage  of 
science  hereditary  in,  111-  431, 

Vax  Renn9elaj2r,  Kjliak,  contributed 
1,000  guilders  to  the  new  church  al 
Beverswyek  in  1 6.56,  111.  426. 

Vapors  and  clottda^  I,  121,  122;  supply 
the  rivers,  435. 

Vasco  de  Gam  a  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  UL  468. 

Vassall,  William,  emigrates  to  Jar 
maica  about  1656,  II.  123. 

Vassals,  their  degradation,  L  456.  (See 
Serfs;  i^aves,) 

Vattcani  the,  I.  559 ;  library  of  the,  IIL 
303. 

Vaw'tuse,  scenery  of,  IIL  249. 

Vaudrkuil,  Count  dk,  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  favors  of  Napoleon,  I.  507. 

Vauohan,  Bexjamin,  of  Hallowell^  the 
friend  of  Franklin,  bis  letter  to  Edward 
Everett,  II  3. 
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Vaux,  No£l.  JourdaKi  Count  de,  ms^- 
shaX  ftnd  pommander'in'chief  of  the 
French  army,  I.  475* 

Ved<u^  compitrcd  with  the  Bihle,  II.  317. 

VeoAp  Lopez  Felix  de^  I.  29, 

Vegetable^  diet,  adopted  hy  FmnkUn,  11. 
20;  abandoned  by  Frankhn,  32 ;  king* 
donit  209  I  itfl  economy,  IIL  99  j  gold 
and  mineral  gold,  compared,  384-368  i 
erowth,  described,  386,  3S7,  388,  (See 
Vegeisiion.) 

Veffetable  and  Afineral  Gt^U^  KGmuLrks  &t 
the  Public  Dinner  of  the  United  States 
Agrieulttiml  Sot  icty  in  Bosion,  4tli  of 
October,  1855,  UI.  3fi2-389, 

Ve^etatimit  proccE^  of,  1. 310  ;  compared 
with  the  luhor  of  man,  S83  ;  wonden 
of,  281;  II.  492,  511;  injects  and  ygt- 
min  injurtons  to,  III.  550,  {See  Agri- 
culture.) 

Veneration^  for  holy  plat^es,  II.  448,  44t, 
485,  48& ;  for  tlie  grejit  worke  of  our 
forefiithers,  448. 

Venice f  lu  obligadons  to  eommcfce,  IL 
305. 

Ventriloquism,  marvels  of,  H.  274. 

Venm,  ntatm  of,  L  2m. 

Venus,  her  phttsea  discovered  by  GalUeo 
in  1609,  IL  250 ;  HI.  425 ;  her  transiti 
of  1761  and  174i9  obserred  in  dilferent 
parts  of  America,  428 ;  Galileo's  delight 
at  beholding  her  crescent,  452. 

y£RJn^,  Munum  de,  French  mimster  to 
St.  reterhburgh,  IL  567. 

Verazeat^O,  enters  the  Neirowi  in 
1.524,  IIL  422.  423. 

VeRGENNES,  CnARLES-GRATIERfCoiUli 

de,  and  the  Am^ricnn  He  solution,  L 
390;  hia  correspondence  with  Lafay- 
ette noticed,  L  459 ;  friendfihi|i  between 
Lafayette  and,  475 ;  correapondonco 
between  Lafayette  and,  on  aid  to  Amer- 
ica, 477, 

Vermont f  atate  of,  in  1675,  L  B45 ;  her 
share  in  the  ^urly  struggles  of  the  Revo- 
lution, III.  529. 

Vernkt,  HonAGE,  his  acquaintanoe 
with  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  II.  400. 

Veenoh,  Adniiral  Edward,  captures 
Porto  Bello  in  1739,  and  attacka  Car- 
thagt-na  in  1741,  L  578;  assisted  by 
Don'hcster  men,  III.  329  ;  Mount  Vei^ 
non  mimed  in  honor  of  him,  L  578. 

Verri,  ALEBSATfDRO,  "  Le  Kotti  Ro- 
mano" of,  eiicd,  11-  170. 

Verr£g&,  M.  Lk,  hig  '*  Recherchei  §ur 
les  Mouvement^  d'  Uranus,"  and  diacov- 
erv  of  Ntpiune,  11.  526,  531,  632,  633, 
640. 

VersattieSf  FronkUn  appointed  rei^idont 
miniitter  at  the  conn  of,  in  1776,  11. 


564;  loxnrioua  cotirt  at,  in  1777,1. 
515;  provisional  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  BritaiTi  §igned 
at,  in  1782,  H.  ^\  Ht  489 ;  Starcs- 
deneral  convene  at,  ad  May,  1789,  L 
487  't  erenta  at,  in  1789,  490-492. 

Vkspasiak,  Emperor,  arch  erected  hy 
him  on  the  reium  of  Titus  from  Jeru- 
salem, L  134. 

Vespdcci,  Ambaiqo,  ininstiee  of  givtne 
fata  nam©  to  the  New  Worid  discovered 
by  Coin m bus,  III.  301. 

Fe««e/jr,  American,  firtt  that  visited  Can- 
ton (the  ^'Eropress  of  China,"  1784), 
III.  269;  fir$t  that  visited  the  North- 
Western  Coast  of  America  (the  "  Wash- 
ington" and  the  "Colombia/'  1787), 
269  ;  carrying  trade  of  the  world  done 
by,  during  die  wars  of  the  French  Uev- 


olu 


olntion,  270. 

Vestal  virtptts,  but  no  Sisters  of  Charity, 
were  known  to  antiqnity,  IIL  5S7. 

V^umuSt  eroption  of.  III.  66. 

Vtterifiary  jictflice,  neglected  in  Amerie% 
m.  554. 

ViatoreSf  or  Roman  sergeaatj»-atmrmB| 
why  so  called,  IIL  560. 

I^ctf,  tlie,  importance  of  the  invention  of^ 
IL  247. 

Vice'PrejfidKficu  of  the  Uiiiied  States,  im- 
^rtance  of  the  offic»%  III.  36.3. 

Vtce-Frmident  Kiwo»  Remarks  in  th» 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  honor 
of  the  late,  8th  Dec.  1853,  lit  251- 
254. 

Victoria,  Qtieen  of  En^fland,  her 
place  in  the  hearu  of  Enghshmeu,  IL 
441 ;  trihute  to,  on  St.  Andrews'  day, 
374. 

Vienna,  Lafayette  at,  in  1785,  L  482; 
the  MarchioncAs  de  Lafayette  a/tivet 
at,  in  September,  1795,  504;  means 
concerted  at,  for  the  liberation  of  La- 
fayette, 501 ;  threatened  by  Napoleon 
the  Firit,  in  1797.  506;  threatened  by 
the  Tnrks,  432;  Congress  of,  in  1815, 
pledges  itself  to  tho  snpprcAsion  of  the 
slave-trade,  331 ;  gorgeoiiA  cathedrals 
of,  586  ;  degradation  of  the  huge  mass 
of  tho  population  of,  423 ;  extremes  of 
life  in,  423  ■  vaults  of  the  Cdpnchins 
at,  127 ;  influence  of,  on  Austria,  457. 

ViLEs,  Joel,  of  Capt.  Parker's  compa- 
ny of  Lexin^ou,  I.  562. 

Vtita  Caregqi,  near  Florence,  built  bjr 
Cosmo  do*  Medid,  in  1444,  IIL  299; 
place  of  LorensEO  dc*  Medici^a  death, 
and  of  his  son  Giovanni's!  birth,  302 ; 
Phi  tonic  Academy  established  in  it« 
arcjuiea,  300 ;  inliahit^d  by  Edward 
Everett,     in     1841,    299  ;     in     1835 
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owned  and  accnpied  bj  Mr-  81oiuie, 
299,  n. 

Vitla/ff,  rupid  growth  of  a  New  England, 
IL  iS7,  &8. 

VillageM  of  New  Enj;;lAnd«  the  school- 
hoiMe  and  tlic  dmrcli,  tkc  landmarkj  ofj 
I.  €33- 

Villains,  or  cuftivatori  of  tlie  soil,  I. 
449 ;  villajmge  Bupprvft»ed  by  stellate, 
490, 

ViLLiERB,  George^  Dake  of  Biickm|^> 
ham,  L  67, 

Vim,  liritiquit?  cf  the  cuJtare  of,  II,  468, 
469. 
VioMENrL,   Bfittjn  de,  al  the  tlege  of 

Vorktown,  I.  479. 
ViRciL,  the  poetry  of,  II.  215;  III. 
500;  reqtieKfiHl  hvAuijuRtiis  to  write  a 
fKiern  on  inp*i culture,  L  457  ;  his  lauda- 
tion of  the  i^onditioii  of  the  farmer, 
457;  IL  186,  187;  his  dedcription  of 
tlic  plough  in  the  Georjjpcn,  469 ;  his 
tranftlutioiis  of  Homer,  I.  25 ;  liia  Fpir- 
ilnfll  world  compared  with  that  of  Ho- 
mer, IL  221  ;  the  ajitronomicnl  iraajjery 
of,  217:  iin  embattled  «Mtudel  described 
by.  401  ;  to  he  riii-efully  sttidii'd,  HL 
1*19;  cnthu«hi»m  of  the  .scholar  for,  I, 
65  ;  tmnslfltions  of,  IL  669. 
Vin/infa,  Xorth,  its  eoa^t  explored  by 
Captmn  John  Smith,  in  1G14,  I.  220, ' 
Vi/yhiift  Vompnnif^  powers  of,  I.  221  ;  its 
attempts  at  fcdonixation  and  setllemcnt 
in  North  Ameririi,2l9  ;  (n^mts a pnttint 
to  tb«  Pit^jrim  Fathers,  220. 
Virqinia,  Stute  of,  settled  by  Captain 
Jolin  Sniitli,  in  1607,  L  I3J220,  2.12  ; 
III.  207,  *>-16;  di>ieotira}jiiijr  prospcet;* 
of  the  early  settlements  in.  I.  ^Um;  her 
ec^tiiblinhmentji  Rtreni^theneil  a  sec* 
OTid  eliarter,  III.  425  ;  inritemetit«  to 
enii^piition  to,  I.  637  ;  colonial  produr- 
tions  of,  protected  by  Great  Britnin.  IL 
54,  57,  94.  101  :  eflert  ufK^n,  of  the 
settlement  of  MiiHKadm»ietts,  I,  69; 
Houeie  of  Biin^eswh  in.  in  1620,  162; 
ielU  c^orn  an<l  wheat  to  New  Hanip- 
flbire  in  lire  enrliest  day*  ttf  the  latrtT, 
IIL  247  ;  prohibits  inornhitioo  by  law, 
L5fi,T;  Iinlian  tribes  in,  in  1675,647; 
roiidition  of,  in  tfie  earlv  davs  of  George 
Washiii-t^m  (1748).  .^79,*  584,  585; 
«*f)nvini^>ioiicrH  of,  make  a  treatv  with 
the  Indinns  in  1752,  585;  emi^^runta 
from,  to  the  fuinksof  the  Mononitfabela, 
hi  17^5,  LStK');  di.spntcfl  of  Fennsylva- 
nia  and,  reipectinjijj  thejr  houndarie!*, 
tlL  67  ;  sioldier!*  in  the  Fi*eneh  wari*  of 
1 754-57.  hm,  591 ,  59^,  594 ;  the  tcnarq 
ind  transmission  of  tier  estates  befonE 
tli«  Revolution  ureuted  an  arisioerHtk 


claw  in,  139 ;  land  daims  in  her  mOittrf 
district  in  Ohio,  IIL  44<l ;  her  treaty 
with  the  Indians  in  1774,  642;  $e«n 
to  abolish  the  Afn'cstn  slave-tr.tde  before 
the  Eeyoltttion,  I.  331  ;  Colonial  As- 
gcmhly  of,  in  1774,  oppO(i»es  British  ty- 
nmnv'  107;  earlr  revolntiotiarr  f^'f- 
vie  e/  of,  139,  567",  568  ;  IL  492  ;  ILL 
615,  644 ;  sends  com  and  rice  to  Bos- 
ton to  sustain  the  army,  646;  her  code 
reviged  by  Jefferson,  ^'ythe,  and  Pen- 
dleton, in  1776-77,  I,  142;  operations 
in,  in  1781,  by  ComwalUs,  Phillips, 
and  Arnold,  47&,  479;  operations  of 
Lafaverte  and  Washinjrton  in,  in  1781, 
I.  478,  479;  troops  of,  at  Yorkti>wn, 
479;  eniigjation  from,  to  the  Western 
States,  205 ;  extrncti!  from  the  Public 
Records  of,  IIL  643;  the  honeysueklo 
of,  transplanted  to  Coufitantinople,  by 
Lady  Lis  ton,  626  ;  to  her  belong  the 
glory  of  linvinf^  given  Washington  ta 
the  country,  616,  618,  622;  the  mother 
of  Stales  and  of  Statesmen.  617,  621  ; 
referred  to,  I.  385,  .192,  396 ;  IL  9,^ ; 
IIL  643;  and  MHJsachus<'its,  **the  Rct- 
oluiionury  tie»  that  unite  tiiem  still  Hto 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people/'  IL  492 ; 
UL615. 

Mrtfinia^  Stale  of.  Notes  on,  by  TbomM 
Jefferson,  IIL  17S;  opinion  respectiii^ 
ibo  intelleetujil  capacity  of  the  AiHcan 
race,  178. 
Virginia,  the  Roman  maiden.     {See 

YiRGiNius,  iaa  sacrifice  of  his  daugh- 
ter, L  115. 

Virtue,  willinp:  obedience  to  the  laws  of^ 
to  he  enjoined  on  the  yonni*,  IL  513; 
essentially  connected  with  durable  pros- 
perity, 310  ;  diffusion  of  knowledge  fa- 
vorable to,  L  602-633 ;  truth   suggest* 
grtmnds  and  motive.^  of,  IL  512,  513; 
tlKi  beauty  of,  a  rnonU  stimulus,  517; 
oftcTi  Kuffera  from  contetnporarv  preju- 
dice  and   injustice,   112;   posthamoas 
reputation  one  of  the  most  valuable  re- 
wards of,  112;  exclamation  of  Brutns 
renpeeting,  1.  172. 
llsioft,  the  wonders  of,  IL  274. 
IWrf,  its  tx»mplex  or^ns,  L  292. 
Votiuff  for  public  ollicers  in  the  United 
Stttt'ef*,  duty  of,  L  316^20,  396. 
Fo/av,   the,  driven  from  the   gates  of 
Rome  by  Cindnnatus,  HI.  560. 
Voi.TA,  Alness  A  KDRO,  his  experiments 
in  electricity,  IIL  500. 
Volt  A  IRK,  FRAN<;ots-MAniE-AROiiET 
i>E,  his  style  of  discussion,  I.  122. 
Voiftttfcit  ot  New  England  sbipnusfeem, 
many  of  them   de^rve   a  permaiient 
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place  in  the  Annals  of  Discoveiy,  and 

their  records  should  be  preserved,  III. 

270. 
Voyages  and  travels,  accounts  of,  favorite 

reading  with  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  11. 395 ; 

modem  books  of,  549. 
Vulgar  errors,  with  difficulty  renounced, 

even  by  great  minds,  I.  614,  615. 
Vulgate  version  of  the  Bible,  IL  668. 


W. 

Wabash  River,  settlements  beyond,  II. 
60 ;  referred  to,  L  205;  II.  149,  868. 

tracA»«e«,  m.  317. 

Wadsworth,  Captain  Samuel,  slain 
by  the  Indians  in  1676,  I.  74. 

Wady  Haifa,  on  the  Nile,  II.  409. 

Wages,  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Eng- 
land, III.  214;  of  laborers  generally, 
220. 

Wake,  Mr.,  finds  the  Ecton  tithes-book, 
containing  notices  of  the  ancestors  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  III.  483. 

Walford,  Thomas,  an  early  settler  of 
Massachusetts,  I.  171,  225  ;  11.  308. 

Walker,  Mr.,  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, courteously  yields  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  Daniel  Webster,  7th  March, 
1850,  III.  164. 

Walker,  Amasa,  at  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, II.  368. 

Walker,  Sears  C,  his  contributions 
to  science.  III.  456 ;  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  micrometer,  II.  637. 

Wallace,  Dennis,  wounded  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  I.  568. 

Wtilh,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  II.  299. 

Walpole,  Horace,  sale  of  the  collec- 
tion of,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  attended 
bv  Edward  Everett,  III.  419. 
\Valtham,  Enj^land,  Remarks  at  the  pub- 
lic dinner  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
jit,  26th  Sept.,  1842,  IL  442-446. 

Waltham,  Massachusetts,  cotton  manu- 
factures of,  L  323 ;  II.  390;  III.  154. 

Walsh,  Robert,  his  "  United  States  and 
Great  Britain"  cited,  I.  158,  n. 

Walsh,  Rev.  Robert  A.,  his  work  on 
Brazil,  1830,  cited,  I.  332. 

Walton,  Izaak,  his  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  III.  371;  Daniel  Webster  kn 
apt  pupil  of  his  school,  406. 

Walworth,  Chancellor,  present  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Birthday  of  Washing- 
ton, 1851,  III.  69,  70;  his  Decisions, 
70. 

Wampanoags,  the  mode  of  life  of,  L  640. 

Wampum  and  Wampumpeage  of  the 
Indians,  II.  124. 


Wants,  artificial,  grow  out  of  civilizationy 
L284. 

War,  natural  to  man.  III.  53 ;  mode  of 
conducting,  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians, I.  689-668;  a  complicated  sci- 
ence, 299 ;  the  logic  of  despotisms  — 
ultima  ratio  regum,  III.  70 ;  to  be  anti- 
cipated as  occasionally  recurring,  IL 
76 ;  alien  to  the  republican  system,  I 
123-127  ;  aggressive,  unjustihahle,  II. 
658;  of  se&-defence,  to  be  manfully 
met,  658;  cost  of,  416, 467  ;  the'mone^ 
expended  in,  would  be  better  appropri- 
ated to  education,  229 ;  the  **  pom^ 
and  circumstance  **  of,  229  ;  the  wick 
edness  and  horrors  of,  280,  294,  440 
441,  467,  643,  658,  660, 662 ;  III.  215 
the  glories  of,  compared  with  the  benefi 
cent  triumphs  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
439,  448 ;  will  it  be  perpetual  ?  II. 
280.     (See  Wars.) 

War,  Seven  Years'.  (See  Seven  Years^ 
tear;  Revolutionary  war;  United  States.) 

War  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  1812-14, 1.  899;  tax- 
ation preceding  the,  II.  85. 

War  of  opinion.     (See  Revolutions.) 

Warborton,  Henry,  President  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  II.  454. 

Ward,  Major-General  Artkmas,  com- 
mands the  American  army  before  Bos- 
ton, 1775,111.414,616;  lends  his  horse 
to  General  Pomrov,  394 ;  bears  the  pall 
of  General  Joseph  Warren,  III.  582; 
letters  of,  II.  165-167. 

Warb,  Professor  Henrt,  Jr.,  motion  of, 
at  the  Festival  at  £xeter,  II.  281,  287. 

Ware,  Mary,  her  active  beneficence, 
prompted  by  Christian  faith  and  love, 
UI.  242. 

Warhah,  Rev.  Johk,  one  of  the 
Dorchester  emigrants.  III.  910 ;  con- 
ducts his  flock  to  East  Windsor,  316 ; 
his  early  history,  821. 

Warren,  CHAELE8.H.,pre8idesatapab- 
lic  dinner  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
22d  of  December,  1845,  11.  484,  n. ; 
his  remarks  at  the  public  dinner  at 
Plymouth,  486. 

Waeren,  John  Collins,  M.  D.,  first 
receiver  of  the  F^ranklin  medal,  1792, 
n.  11 ;  his  interest  in  the  memories 
that  cluster  round  Bunker  Hill,  528 ; 
his  death.  III.  528.  (See  Perkins, 
Colonel  Thomas  Handasyd.) 

Warren,  General  Joseph,  the  Statue  of; 
an  Address  delivered  at  Bunker  Hill 
on  17th  Jane,  1857,  on  occasion  of  the 
inaugunition  of  the  Stati^e  of  Cren- 
eral  Joseph  Warren,  IIL  525-636; 
early  honors  decreed  to  his  memory, 
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&25  ;  this  statue  should  hi  succeeded 
by  statues  of  Prcscott,  Ptitimm,  Gard- 
ner, McClary,  and  othcre,  530. 
WahrivN,  General  Joakph,  the  efOcient 
licjtd  of  the  piitriatic  cnofle  in  New 
EntflftmlJL.ItU;  IIL53t;  a  graduate 
of  Han" a rd  Unlversiry,  II.  177;  his 
penonal,  mctihil,  and  moral  character* 
iBticn,  364  ;  III.  531,  532  ;  ariticipateg 
the  ueccBsity  of  the  He  volution,  and 
longs  for  the  coram  en  re  in  en  t  of  hofltil- 
iticH,  1.  541,  546;  his  pairiotic  address, 
March  6th,    1772.    IL   364;   hiA  do- 

faence,  I.  108;  his  patiiotic  letter  to 
OBiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  2lHt  of  Nov.,  1774, 
IJI.  535, 536 ;  hi*  vi^ilaui-e,  1 8th  April, 
1775,  I.  549;  wounded  by  the  Bntish 
at  West  Cflmbridji^^i  in  their  flij^ht  from 
Concord,  93;  opposed  to  fortifying 
Bunker  Hill,  307  ;  urj^ed  by  Klhridge 
GiTrv  not  to  take  port  in  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  397  ;  III.  531  ;  hii^retdv, 
1.397;  IIL  531  ;  his  patriotic  Bpint, 
12;  hh  last  few  hours  pree^'din^  the 
buttlCp  531  ;  serves  ua  a  volunteer,  7, 
13,  19,  531  ;  killed  in  the  conflict,  I. 
532;  11.178,365;  111.9.23;  burit'd 
on  the  ticld,  L  532  ;  reinterrcd  with  ap- 
propriate honors  tlie  ensuing  up  ring, 
ft32  ;  Murton's  eulogy  over  his?  remain!*, 
532 ;  remarkft  of  the  Committee  of 
Sai'ety  respecting  hia  exulted  character, 
532  ;  the  tirst  great  martyr  in  tlie  cnuac 
of  American  Independence,  525,  533 ; 
the  profound  sensation  prodticed  by  his 
doAth,  335, 336  ;  itfl  effects  hcrieticial  to 
the  cause  o^  freedom,  536  ;  bin  place 
iopplied  by  Wnshington,  535;  I.  578; 
rctereticcti  to  his  patriotic  acrvjcei,  81, 
82,  137,  196,  35",  358,  548;  II.  178; 
HI.  19,28,2.30,414,  616,  645;  his  Life 
by  Alexander  H.  Everett,  II.  138;  por- 
trait by  Copley,  III.  527 ;  his  Statno 
by  Dexter,  527", 

iVttrrm'Street  Chapf^ft  Remark  a  at  tta 
nnniverfirtTV  meeting,  18th  of  April, 
1 852,  H  L '  1 1)3-1 1 1 ;  excellence  of  its 
objects,  111.  109. 

Witts,  a  nielaneholy  clu-omele  of,  L  125; 
their  eaiiJiCfi,  1 24  ;  in  barbarous  times, 
124;  in  modern  tiracR,  124;  why  rare 
in  a  rcpuMir,  12-1,  126  ;  civil,  between 
ihij  liepuhlicit  of  Italy,  153;  aervilc, 
generally  Hii»*cesr*fnl  at  fir»l,  603  ;  dimi- 
nution of,  in  Indisi,  1.438;  Kuropesm, 
bt^twwu  1620  and  1^50,  IL  643.  (See 
War.} 

Wnrwiilr,  Mii*Bachu?iettB,  attacked  dur- 
ing King  i^hilip*^  War,  I,  657- 
Wasuiii  ftN,  Gnvcnior  Emory,  Ins  re* 
mark^  on  the  Dowsg  Librarj',  IIL  482. 


Washingtm  Citify  District  of  Columbiii 
delegation  of  the  Snok  and  Fox  tribes 
in,  in  1837,  IL  256  ;  Ashburton  treaty 
ilgned  at,  in  1842,  439,  442,  443  ;  lot- 
tery o0ices  in,  a  public  nuisance,  IIL 
«8I;  referred  to,  508  ;    I.  262. 

Wabhingtok,  AcGcsTiNB,  diiCB  whon 
liiii  gon  George  was  ten  jean  of  fl^,  L 
578. 

Washington^  Youth  of,  an  Oration  at 
Beverly,  Massadiu^etts,  4th  July,  1835, 
L  564''698. 

Washinoton,  Birthday  of,  a  Speech  in 
New  York,  22d  Feb.  1*851,  lU.  5eu7L 

Washing  TON,  Dedication  of  Crawford's 
Statue  of,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  22d 
Feb.,  1858,  IH.  615-619. 

Washington,  Presentation  of  the  Cane 
of,  to  J]dward  Everett,  at  Richmond^ 
Virginia,  23d  Feb.,  1858,  III.  620-62S. 
Was^inglon  Ahrmtd  and  at  Home,  a 
Bpeech  in  Fancuil  Hall,  Boston,  ^th 
July,  1858,  m.  631-636. 

Washington,  Gkukge,  residence  of  tl»e 
ancestors  of,  in  Northamptonshire,  Eng- 
land, n.  4;  parentnge  and  earty 
years  of,  L  678 ;  boeiol  iioNitlon  of,  coo- 
tm^tcd  with  that  of  I'ranklin,  IL  4; 
education  of,  I*  579;  filial  obedience 
of,  111.  342 ;  obtains  a  warrant  as  mid- 
f^hipmnn  in  the  British  navy,  but  re- 
signs it  at  the  request  of  his  moiiier,  I. 
578,  679  ;  youthnil  fondness  of,  for  tho 
"Spectator",'^  III.  497 ;  condition  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  early  youth  of,  L  579,  5S(> ; 
a  prosi)eciive  view  of  his  futnre  life, 
67y,  581,  582;  becomes  a  sarveyor, 
578-580;  description  of  his  life  aa  a 
surveyor,  58D-582 ;  his  accuracj  as  a 
surveyor,  IIL  440,  441  ;  accompanies 
his  brother  Lawrence  to  Barbadoe*,  in 
1751,  and  is  there  attacked  by  tlie 
smallpox,  I.  583 ;  appointed  Adjutant- 
General  in  1751, — the  commencement 
of  his  military  education,  583,  692 ;  his 
reference  to  tlii*  period  of  hii  life  in 
1796,  IIL  59 ;  his  brothers  intore^tcd  in 
the  Ohio  Company,  L  585;  s«nt  by 
Gov.  Dinwiddie  to  the  Frencli  Fort  at 
Venango,  on  French  Creek,  and  his 
sufferings,  courage,  resolution,  and  for- 
titude, on  that  occasion,  1 753,  586-588 ; 
IIL  60,  341  ;  he  sureeeds  Col.  Fry  in 
command,  and  displays  much  military 
skill  in  his  campaign  of  1754,  I.  589^ 
690;  111.  60;  defeats  the  French  and 
Indians,  I.  589;  capitulates  at  Fort 
Necessity  4th  July,  1754,  1.  385,  590; 
IL  270 ;  IIL  60 ;'  deceived  respecting 
tlie  stntcmcnt  as  to  the  death  of  Jumon- 
TillOj  L  590 ;   conducts  his  forces   to 
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Fort  Cuml>crlaii4,  S90;  it^signa  hU 
com  mission,  iirnl  R^:ts  a*  ar.  »tid  to  Gen- 
era] Bmddotk,  50]  ;  Ills  ilrtiigomus 
iickuess^  590 ;  j^ivefi  j^ood  mUimW  iid- 
Tice  to  Braddoik,  which  the  mu^r 
nsjf^cts,  to  Ilia  rum,^  £t9lf592;  hh,  ad- 
t[ural>lti  coiiduf't  m  the  battle,  and  the 
Frovidentitii  preften-^ntlon  of  bis  Itfc, 
395,  S92,  595,  593;  IL  70;  IIL  34t  f 
Opinion  of  the  Indian  chief  that  the 
Great  Spirit  pre&cn-ed  liis  lifu  at  Bnul- 
dock's  Defeiit,  1.  592;  Fn^sideiit  Da- 
ries'tf  mfbrsnce  in  1755  to  his  e^c&pe, 
and  predictkin  of  his  futtirc  senricea,  re- 
markably fulfilled.  59S;  TIL  G0|  his 
rcp^itation  for  bravery,  conduct,  and 
putriotiism,  in  liis  23d  year^  L  593 ; 
trrjh  of  his  commiiiid  in  1 75ii-37,  594 ; 
lib  corrCApondefieju,  1756-57,  n  counter- 
part of  tbat  of  1776-81,  394;  early 
ibnnation  of  hh  character  by  mtlitat^ 
dbdpliric  gives  efficiency  to  his  patri- 
otic iaboi^;.  a9L>,  394.  &76,  577.  595  j 
vf'ifG  in  coancii  at  tlio  Continental  Con- 
gress, 595 ;  Idit  feylingu  with  rctranl  to 
eepamtion  fmm  Eiij^land,  564;  III. 
22;  19  dciii^nnted  in  1775  by  John 
Aduma  ae  "the  beloved  Washington.*' 
5.1 5;  appointed  Cotnmander-in-clui'f 
15t]i  June,  1 775,  on  the  inei.-<»mnu'ndatio!i 
of  John  Adaniji,  1.  103.  U2,  386,  5$6 ; 
IL  56]  ;  III.  414,  535,  615,  616,  646; 
Virginia  gftvc  him  to  hi»  country,  and 
Mafl^aehn»ettfi  to  tbo  AmericAn  'army, 
61 6p  616;  his  commisii-ion  m  Com- 
nwnder-in-chief  aignt'd  by  John  Han- 
cock, I7lh  Jtin^,  J775,  L  544;  IlL 
337, 535,  615 ;  diffidcTHX)  with  which  he 
Hfceptefl  his  commission,  313;  influ- 
ence of  111*  character  on  Ivurvpe  al  the 
eommenccmeint  of  ihw  Amc-riciin  Revo- 
lution, 24 ;  his  first  ji^Ht  niii itary  oper- 
ntion  ttie  oct'upaiibn  of  Dorchestcjr 
Heights,  337,  339,  616,  521 ;  his  con- 
nummatQ  military  tikilL  evimnxi  in  the 
occupation  and  fortilicn»ion  of  Dor- 
cfaafiier  Heightfl*  3,17^  JU*9,  516.  632 ;  htJi 
•nppdced  loeditations  on  Dorrh^^^^tcf 
Heifhttf ,  on  the  ni  ir  1 1 1  of  the  4 1  h  o  f  M  u  it  1 1 , 
340-^3;  mve6  the  Lifo  of  the  >^L<\toii  of 
the  North  Cbnnrb,  liopion,  1, 101 ;  bis  at- 
tendance at  cburcfi  in  Cuiiibridp?,  1(KJ, 
616;  nil  ey^'«  and  bearts  tumeil  tolntn, 
TIL  337,  tins ;  destitute  condition  of  \m 
army  in  1 775-76,  33^ ;  yierplexitie^  of 
hj"^  situation^  338;  lii«  k'lter  to  Colonel 
Joseph  Reed,  t4tb  Jan.,  1776,  respect- 
ing nie  anxtt^tieii.  33J^;  enters  Bos^ton 
SOtb  March,  1776,  in  triamph,  344;  his 
early  lie volutionu ry  iicrv  iced,  I.  396; 
cabftl  against,  in  Congr^i^fl  and  in  il  c 


ami  J,  472;  his  masterly  tnariagement 
of  the  catnpaign  of  17SJ,  re/sntring  in 
tljc  surrender  of  Com  wall  is,  47  S;  hia 
cordial  reception  of  Lufayettc,  471; 
mutual  aJifeetion  of  LafayetEc  itnd,  47 1j 
472,  522,  523;  hifl  unbonnded  confi- 
dence in  the  cliaracter  of  Lafayette, 
519;  Lafay title's  veneration  for,  and 
corrcct  perception  of,  hi*  chnmcter,  473  J 
LafHyette  a  worthy  di&ciple  of,  62i; 
conlmst  between,  and  Liifiiycttc,  469 ; 
at  the  battles  of  Brandywlne  and  Ger- 
mantoiA^.  IL  271;  encounters  Lee  re- 
treaiioji  from  Monmouth,  271 ;  his  will- 
ing resignation  of  bis  dictators bip,  FU 
13  ;  Fe3|>oniJsibiiltics  of  bia  po.'^itton  dur- 
ing tbe  Revolution.  561 ;  en fTc rings  of 
his  soldiers  during  tbe  Hevolution,  From 
the  WiUit  of  clotbing,  IL  76,  269 ;  Ida 
traveb  in  the  We*»t  in  1784*  153;  hiii 
sense  of  the  importance  of  commnnicar 
tion  Ijetween  the  East  and  tbe  West,  I* 
202;  IL  152,  153;  Lafkiyerte't  eorro- 
ipondenct  with,  1779-1779,  L  459,471, 
472,  475 ;  hi*  perHonal  weight  of  ebar- 
act«r  saved  tbe  infant  republic  fn>m  an- 
archy, IIL  62 ;  the  lirat  augirestion  to- 
warJi  the  constitation  of  tbe  United 
Btatcs  came  from  him,  58;  Presidtiul 
of  tbe  Convention  at  Pliihidelpbia.  May, 
17&7,  to  form  a  Constitudon  for  the 
United  Statea,  I.  166;  Jiia  agency  in 
the  establish tnent  of  Indeijcndunee,  and 
in  the  adoption  of  tbe  Constimtion, 
S74  ;  elected  President  of  the  United 
Statei^,  17^9,  IL  570;  lioundless 
eonfldenco  of  tbe  Amt^riciin  people 
shown  bt  their  spontaneonts  tjleva* 
tioQ  of  bini  to  the  Prepi<ien<Ty,  HJ 
61 ,  62  ;  hi^  inauguration  as  Frt*eil- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  1789.  IT, 
271  ;  appoints  Judge  Ixiwell  |ii  Lho 
t>ench  of  the  Di.'itrict  Court  of  Ma&na. 
cliiuetts,  1 789.  3B5  ;  ncurrullty  towantn 
Fmnoc  in  1793,  proelnimcd*  by,  57(1. 
IIL  63 ;  Adamj^,  J.  (^.,  arijitjinioi 
minister  resident  tit  the  Iliij^oe,  by,  1794, 
XL  571  ;  Adnni*!,  J.  tjj.,  tifipoinEed  min- 
ister plfiii}M>ErTi(i:iry  ivt  Lti^lKon.  1796, 
by,  571  ;  ujii^iMntii  JonEitluiii  Jnckson 
to  the  ebui'ge  of  the  revenue  of  I^Luisa- 
cbuitctts,  1795,386;  hi*  coinmciidaiion 
of  J*  Q.  AdatiiJi,  1797,  572;  urge.*  the 
pritnary  importanoe  of  agricnltun'  npcju 
the  Amvrican  jjcople  in  bifi  last  imnuiil 
meatiiige,  IIL  561,  562;  hii*  iii>^rharjcii 
of  the  duties  of  President  of  tbti  Uni- 
ted States,  410  ;  Us  Farewell  Addredfi, 
its  gT«at  burden  adherence  to  th? 
Union,  63.  64,  619;  liis  Farewcjl  Ad* 
draa*  the  model  uf  Lafayette's  Taie<li<v 
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toiy  Letter  to  the  NntionnI  Guard  in 
1791,  II.  496 ;  hifl  opinion  of  the  yaluo 
of  the  Constitutional  union,  I.  379; 
III.  394;  (leprvcates  party  opirit,  I. 
378,  570,  646 ;  II.  591  ;  lit.  640,  641  ; 
enjoins  friendship  iK'tween  tiie  whites 
and  the  Indiana,  II.  259 ;  his  retire- 
ment at  Mount  Venion,  I.  595 ;  his 
love  of  agriculture,  nnd  careful  8ui>er- 
intendcnce  of  his  plantations,  III.  561  ; 
his  last  elal>orate  f)roduction  a  letter  of 
thirty  paj^s,  on  the  niana{:^>nient  of  his 
farms,  562;  receives  (>eor^c  W.  La- 
fayette as  an  inmate  of  his  family,  dur- 
inj;  the  impritionment  of  General  La- 
fayette, I.  504;  writes  a  letter- to 
Francis  II.,  KmiHMor  of  (icnnany,  to 
procun;  tlie  lihenition  of  Liifayette,  44, 
506 ;  ap])ointed  Lieutenunt-Ciencral  in 
expectation  of  a  war  with  France,  in 
1798,  III.  617;  his  willingness  to  liear 
arms  in  his  old  ii^e  in  defence  of  his 
country,  596  ;  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  liis  countn",  I.  596 ;  eulo- 
gies on,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  III. 
390;  recopiition  of  his  merits  in  (in.>at 
Britain  and  in  France,  633,  634 ;  puh- 
lic  mouniin^  decreed  in  France,  hy 
Napoleon,  for  his  death,  634;  eulo^ry 
on,  deli  vcriMl  hy  the  Kev.  ( )li ver  Everett, 
at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Dor- 
chester, 22d  Feb.,  1800,  347,  622;  Ed- 
ward Even'tt's  recollections  of  tlie  na- 
tional i^r'wf  at  the  loss  of,  621,  622; 
pocollec'tions  of,  hy  his  contemiM>raries, 
II.  271  ;  not  actuated  hy  amhition,  III. 
11  ;  his  patriotic  ser\'ices,  I.  137;  III. 
68,  179,  595;  his  loth'  .statesnian.ship, 
I.  351;  his  si>ot less 'career,  III.  28; 
gnMit  amount  of  lalK>r  {terfornied  hy,  I. 
285 ;  his  military  talent  contraste<l  hy 
some  late  foreipi  writers  with  that  of 
Napoleon,  III.  616,  617;  the  majesty 
of  his  countenance,  I.  470 ;  an  honor  to 
his  race,  434 ;  true  ;;reatness  of  the 
character  of,  .Wl,  .522;  extraoniinarv 
comhination  of  ^reat  and  amiahlc  qual- 
ities in  his  character,  461  ;  power  and 
dijrnity  of  his  principles,  434 ;  his  keen 
dis(*ennnent  of  character,  471  ;  his 
character,  i)rinciples,  and  example,  II. 
269-272 ;  influence  of  his  example  after 
his  death.  III.  632,  641,  645;  (confi- 
dence entertained  in  him  hy  his  ecmn- 
tr\'men,  I.  322 ;  his  name  rejnirded 
with  more  reverence  hy  the  world 
than  that  of  Alfred  the  (treat.  III.  .Vj; 
veneration  for  his  name  in  the  hearts 
ol  his  countrymen,  I.  165.  574;  III. 
158,  635  ;  the  "teachings  of  his  memory, 
62 ;  his  character,  counsels,  and  exam- 


{)lc,  a  guide  to  all  futare  generatioM  of 
lis  countrymen,  I.  149;  III.  636;  hii 
memory  an  inestimable  portion  of  the 
moral  treasure  of  the  country,  359; 
influence  of  his  character  in  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  209;  extent 
of  his  renown  at  the  present  daj,  13 ; 
I.  575 ;  the  highest  name  in  the  ciTil- 
ized  world,  III.  413;  higliest  of  the 
high,  and  purest  of  the  pure,  230;  his 
name  venerated  by  all  countries  more 
than  any  other  name,  631 ;  his  churac* 
ter  continuallv  gaining  in  the  esteem 
of  mankind,  1.  575,  576;  his  example 
a  benefit  to  all  future  ages.  III.  59; 
apostrofihe  to,  I.  524 ;  Jured  Sparks*s 
edition  of  his  Writings,  459,  565,  n.;  II. 
139,  165.  571.  6.56;  his  Life  hy  Jared 
bparks.  III.  5;  Oration  on,  by  F.  C 
Gray,  II.  139;  General  Foote's  speech 
on,  *III.  58;  history  cannot  represent 
him  as  lie  was,  I.  361 ;  statue  of,  by 
Canova,  361 ;  and  by  Sir  Francis 
(:hantrcv,361;  IL  259;  IIL276;  pi>r- 
traits  of',  by  Stuart,  I.  361 ;  proncnta- 
tion  of  Washington's  spy-glass  to  Mr. 
Yan(*ey,  of  Alabama,  aiiil  of  his  cuno 
to  Edwanl  Everett,  JII.  618>622;  Kd- 
wanl  Everett's  Oration  on,  in  all  |M&rts 
of  the  United  States,  in  1856-58,  635. 

"  Wanhiwfton^  dfoirfe"  an  American  res- 
sel  comiiian<led  by  Capt.  Gray,  tilted 
out  fn>m  lioston  in  1787,  III.  269. 

"  Washiiufton,  Gtorfje"  the  tiret  Amer- 
ican shij)  of  war  that  ever  passed  the 
Danbinelles,  arrives  at  Constantinople 
in  1800  from  Africa.  IIL  625. 

WABiiiNr.TOX,  Mr.  L.  W.,  present  at 
the  Presentation  of  the  Cane  of  Waih- 
ington.  III.  620. 

Wa  811 1  NO  TON,  Lawrknce,  half  brother 
to  (ieorgu  Washington,  a  captain  in  the 
British  army,  I.  578;  present  at  the 
capture  of  l\)rto  Bello  in  1739,  and  at 
the  attack  on  Curthagena  in  1741,  both 
by  Admiral  Vernon,  578 ;  aci*ompanied 
by  George  Washington  to  Barnadoet 
for  the  Iwneiit  of  the  health  of  the  for- 
mer in  1751,583. 

WojJthiffton  Munurnvnt  Sorifty  of  Massa- 
chnsi^tts.  III.  276. 

WashihiftoH  L'uhtrsittf  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  at  St.  Louis,  a  Disrourw 
delivered  at  tlie  inauguration  of,  22d 
of  April,  1857,  III.  486-.523. 

WashhiytOH  Cnhynitify  of  Missouri,  ded- 
icated to  the  highest  departments  of 
education.  III.  491 ;  science,  exact  and 
applied,  and  physiology,  special  ob- 
jects of  the  care*  of,  506 ;  importance 
of    such    a    fonndiation,    495,    W6; 
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practical  utilttj  of  the  deslf^ns  of,  &06  ; 
engages  in  the  raiui^  of  civilizirtion,  vir- 
tue, truth,  nnd  reli^noi^t  S2i;  exhorted 
to  fill  lip  the  menfture  of  its  reiponsi- 
biliriGs,  S22,  ^2B ;  to  secure  an  able 
fuculty,  t*o licet  «.n  nmple  library,  Ibu iid 
an  obWrvfltory,  et^'-,  522  j  flh^tmct  from 
the  I'harter  of'  505,  524* 

Watch,  ingenuity  and  viilne  of  tlie  in- 
YGntion  of,  I.  au ;  IT.  250^252 ;  Baron 
Diesknu'iii  in  motion  in  1837^  251;  Fred- 
eric the  Grf  ill's,  ciimcd  from  PotdriHm 
to  St*  HehiTift  by  Napoleon,  251;  inrro- 
ductioo  of,  into  England,  SSI ;  SluUc- 
upeare'i  use  of,  252. 

Watcher,  by  the  bed  of  sicknoiS,  U. 
250. 

Waier,  n  rifhly  st(»rcd  cabisiet  of  scten* 
tific  truth.  111  636  ;  discoveries  of  tlio 
ancients  and  modems  re >? pectin^,  636, 
63"  J  inve.<;rigiition»  in,  of  the  Murnaia 
of  Worcester  J  Suvery,  Neweomen,  Bol- 
ton, Wntt,  Fnlton^  CaTijiidisb,  and 
Priestley,  636  ;  one  of  tiie  most  effeciual 
tertilizers,  III*  54S ;  from  the  four 
qurtrteri  of  the  (jloipe,  anpfilied  to  the 
iiime  tii-hle  in  Con^tantinc^plc  in  1800, 
625. 

Waier-powir  of  th«  United  Stati3»,  im* 
portanee  of  the,  IL  55-57  ;  in  tho  Uni- 
ted Statei,  equftl  to  the  pteani-power  of 
Great  Britain,  L  265;  III*  375;  in 
cotton  mil  Ik,  I.  297. 

Wa^edm,  batik  of,  I.  76;  slnaght<?r  at, 
m.  634;  despair  of  Napoleon  nftcr  the, 
I.  509 ;  the  IJake  of  Wellington  recites 
to  Edwnrd  Evercti  th«  manner  in  which 
the  new^  of  the  result  of,  was  jBret 
brought  to  London,  IIL  13S-U0, 

WattrtQx^n^  MdSsachnsettB^  th©  site  of, 
vbited  by  CuptRin  SouiJu^ontj  Roger 
Ckp,  und  othera  in  1630,  IIL  310  ;  set- 
tlement of,  L  23 1 J  tax  paid  hy.in  163S, 
ni.  314  ;  early  emigration  fromj  IL 
156;  ahirmt'd  by  thti  Imlianii  in  1675, 
I.  649 ;  Revolutionm-v  patriots  of,  563 ; 
referred  to,  IIL311,'334. 

Watt,  James,  his  improreraenti  in  the 
stenm-eoijine,  IL  49,  93,  24Sj  428,636  ; 
HI*  520;  bioj;niphicftl  j»keteh  of,  II. 
248. 

WATTi,  Dr.,  of  Chillieothe,  hia  farm  and 
thrvB^hinjj^-madiint^  IIL  552. 

irai?«r%  Mowitf.imeroat  of  the,  HI.  247 

Watke,  General,  efTeets  of  \m  victcri 
^m  the  North-western  frontier,  HI.  21 1, 

Watxwritt,  J  a  con,  killed  at  Blood  v 
Brook,  I,  670. 

Wmith,  aei^amalation  of,  not  necesgarily 
hnrtfiil,  IIL  135  ;  not  an  ultimate  end, 
L  359;  proper  uae»  of,  II.  311,  420, 


520,  521, 522,  533,  537-539 ;  under  a  ro- 
pubtiean  goveniment,  amassed  rbicfiy 
by  the  mercantilo  clas*,  311;  tendency 
to  the  amasiiiiigof,  in  Ih^  United  States, 
320 ;  how  loi^t,  and  how  acfjuired,  in 
the  United  Stiites,  294,  301,  30i,  521; 
application  of,  in  the  United  States,  to 
charitable  and  other  philanthropic  in- 
jititntionH,  30g,  519,  52(^  521. 

Wmith  of  Xattotts,  by  Adam  Smith, 
citAid,  li*  68,  59,  74* 

Weare.  Me^hech,  President  of  New 
Hftmp=*hirc,  IIL  24<>. 

Wmf^'f  beam,  imponandi^  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the,  II.  247* 

Wetimn^  in  Lancashire,  England,  II. 
427  ;  in  Mrtissuclmsetts,  391  j  improve- 
ments in,  545* 

Wjjbb^  Jotham,  kilicd  on  the  day  of 
this  Battle  of  I^xiington,  I.  563. 

WBaaTER,  I>A»iEL,  Remarks  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Boston  in 
Fimeuil  Hall,  a7th  Oetoher,  1»5'2.on 
oeca^ion  of  the  Decease  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster at  Marshtitdd  on  the  24th,  III. 
ISfir-loe. 

WensTEK,  Daniel,  aa  a  Miin,  llemarks 
at  a  dinner  in  Boi^ton,  l@th  Jaounrr, 
1656,  tlie  Aimivcr?!arv  of  the  Birth- 
Day  of  Daniel  WeUteV,  III.  mo-4 1 1 . 

WKBiSTER,  Daniel,  liL<i  place  of  birth, 
III.  1 59 ;  his  rcminiseeoees  of  his  child* 
hood,  407  ;  his  delicate  health  in  child- 
hood the  cause  of  Viis  l>eing  sent  to 
coilege,  397,  39S  ;  bis  brother*  Joseph '» 
argument  for  sending  him  to  coIIc^p, 
5y7  ;  at  college,  IL  6i24 ;  a  student  of 
law  ill  >lr*  GorB'tt  office,  III.  161  ;  for 
a  brief  period  (supplies  Ms  brother's 
plaee  m  a  schoolmaster  in  Short  Street, 
Boston,  161,  162;  Edward  Everett's 
early  instructor,  161;  Edward  Everett** 
instructor  in  diplomacy,  52  ;  his  com- 
ment on  the  ehanictcr  of  John  Ham-ock, 
I.  545;  his  allusion  to  Hamilton '«  orig< 
ination  of  die  Fiindiri*  System,  HI. 
265  ;  on  the  mihtiir)'  poweV  of  Great 
Britain ♦  H,  161;  hi.*  remark  relative  to 
the  sailing  of  Columbus  from  Pnlos, 
640  ;  his  opinion  of  the  reganl  of  New- 
Englnnders  for  the  Constitution  and 
the  Laws,  IIL  64 ;  hia  eloquent  Addn&§i 
on  occasion  of  the  laving  of  the  corjier- 
stone  of  Bunker  Ilill  Monument  in 
1825,  I*  356,  357;  his  Eulogy  on 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  2d  of  Aug- 1826, 
136 J  n, ;  one  of  the  coun«c?l  far  defend- 
ant  in  the  case  of  the  Adminismitora 
of  Tnthill  Hnhbiirt  u*  Peier  C  Brooks 
i  n  1 329 , 1 11. 283 ,  284 ,  2^5 ;  his  eloqnctie^ 
displayed  on   thi»  occasion    2K4;   the 
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IMbiMtor  of  the 


36S; 


'The  Ddeiider/'ft  fbipiM] 
MS,  M9 ;  die  iUniliMt  disinpioii  of 
iIm  CoiMilatioD  in  llie  Snute  of  the 
0llil«4  SMIii  In    lf«30.    L   379;    Mi 

rK  flpeedi  in  reply  ti>  R.  Y.  Hajhc 
die  SeMue  of  eIic  Uniied  Stniei, 
aecfo  ^miuury,  IBao,  IIL  80»^8M  ; 
•nvmU  this  evening  moedtiy;  Its  4e- 
Jivery  with  Edwitid  BTeratt«993;  bit 
(lemcAnor  on  the  evmhifc  before  end 
moniinfi  of  hii  Bpeedi,  BH ;  m  An  tier  of 
Hti  prefNUHtion  for  hb  more  import«nt 
Mt^emnvntM,  .1^,1 ;  t\}t  head  of  the  oppo- 
fih  11)11  Ui  (tvuKTol  #Fiu:kftoti  in  New  £n^- 
Und  in  tlie  Pn'aidcntial  eanvaAi  of 
I  H.12.  I.  379 ;  hin  Ciinlml  ivfcption  in 
the  We«t  m  Ift.r*.  379;  I'^lward  Ev- 
Giiptt*i  dcjirc  that  he  thoofd  deliver  the 
Eulo^fy  nn  Lnfaycttc  in  FunectU  Hull, 
fith  S«''pt.,  I^14/i^^3;  flt  the  meeting  of 
l\m  Royiil  Ai^ii'ulttiml  Society  in  1839, 
iL  fi4M  ;  mVnx,  with  Ixjrd  A'(<lihiirton, 
llir  ♦MJiiMfijirv  inrity  of  1H42,  4'J9,  442, 
44;i ;  lit.  I.TI,  442';  hi»«  8f>e<'ih  on  the 
rftifipttMiiiM  *}f  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
inviil  ill  184*1,  4  ;  hin  Speech  sit  tJie  ccl- 
i!fhmtiort  lit  IMvnionth,  Mju^^nrhu'^ettJ, 
1 7th  Scpr.,  1841*,  IL  63**,  n„  tUO,  641  j 
prf<!Kvnt  <it  th(^  (*iitth-  8hciwut  Dcvlharn^ 
UiUU  S<'pi.,  IIH9,  ri4H;  the  iirinieniie 
nuditMiiis  iriithotTil  tu  hvur  him  in 
the  Kfnafc  of  the  llnitcd  States,  7tli 
Mttreh,  185(1.  IIL  1 1*4;  pirL't^^nC  at  l\m 
dinner  to  Kin  in  Bey,  io  rto-itmi,  4th 
Nov,,  l8r>C),  (ii!4  ;  hin  rlose  inrimney  for 
nejiriy  hrilf  a  ecntiiiy  with  Iviwiml  Ev- 
ert'lt,  1 1.1  ;  bin  IriMt  kiter  but  one  to 
Edwiml  Wvereit,  2Mt  July,  1852,  161 ; 
hin  biHt  »tirkne«<s,  Ifj.'i ;  verM'H  til  amttcl' 

Iiiition  of  bi*  ikiitli,  bv  N.  L.  Fi^xhin^- 
iiini,  1>,  I),,  411  ;  hirt  thmt^:htlfuliieAS 
Itir  thf  |nihlir  ImiMiiiirH-t  in  bin  hiMt  boura^ 
Iflfi;  "  i  i«lUI  live."  I(i4  ;  his  \ml  piirt- 
bii;  with  hiH  boiiNnlinltl  uw\  frieinlH^  165; 
ht»  huMt  wonU,  HU  ;  hisi  <|ijo(;itiun  from 
nmy,  165;  \m  ynymvUii  ihMitb,  1B4, 
Ififl,  'iviO;  hmi^ua^*'  of  the  IVesitleiit  of 
the  United  StJitt's,  in  unnonnrin^  bis 
ib'iitli,  250;  |>rufijuint  i!n|aivHvi«n  pro- 
dueod  in  nil  |jiirts  of  the  United  S  tit  ten 
bv  hm  (h'lith,  160  ;  bi^  Iom  t^n-ntly  de- 
plotTd,  iiij'i  I  eiilojiieH  on  biA  elmructer 
lit  the  Tiiw  «»f  hiKik'i'i'UHe.  3110;  Eitloijy 
of  Ml".  ( i .  S ,  U  i  1 1  nn  I,  and  1  >  i  "^  eo  1 1  rie  of 
Knf'iu  (lionte  mi,  3UI|  ;  iuuo1tio;rni]|ihi- 
cjil  Mketrh  difljitorl  bv  him,  ;Jft7  ;  txHlee- 
tion*  Oil  his  men(«l  «'haraeirriHtie?i,  |ml!> 
be  iind  |>rtviit^  eh»inieter,  liienirv  pro* 
liietions, ete.,  399 ;  iin  intelleettiid lemler* 
1.  418  ;  hii  nirti  ]>uwcr»  of  nuiilyiU,  III, 


hk  iadoniititte  pewTwiiwe,  1«0;  Iris 
^oftB  mad  triampiii  m  hn^tA  ptip^  *M 
Amencan  InslofT,  1^;  the  attadiaBi 
and  fatdnmlionji'of  bk  eloqacace,  156, 
164;  \m  nbilitT  m  ■  yriimwePtn^  de- 
bnter,  159, 164.  iSi;  decUne  of  dignkr 
in  oongiMioiMl  diecnsfiiMi»  not  owii^ 
ta  him.  162 :  Fftnenil  Hatl  the  choncn 
thentrc  of  his  iotellcetafll  domlBioii, 
159, 391  ;  hi«  eloquent  oratiooi  inFan- 
eail  Bnll,  391 ;  oompared  with  Bnrke 
as  ft  slateeman,  1 63 ;  his  eminent  pobUe 
aervieei,  162»  391 ;  his  patnotism,  156  ; 
his  lore  for  the  Union,  15S;  Calhoun's 
tefttimony  to  his  politiatl  truth  and 
honor.  163  ;  hi*,  hii^lon,  thut  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  18U  to  1832,  162; 
manner  in  whidi  he  would,  in  allpoba- 
hility,  hare  diicharped  the  dntiea  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  410 ; 
his  Orations  and  Speecheci,  nod  Diplo- 
matic Papeis,  II.  140;  the  formularies 
of  wisdom  and  t!ioa>^t  contained  in 
his  writing*,  IIL  159/391  ;  his  Works 
conducted  throoifh  die  press  by  Edward 
Evertrtt,  161  ;  hia  injunction  to  Edward 
Everett  that  no  fends  should  be  per- 
petuated by  \m  Wofk.^^  1 62  ;  his  Works 
an  atmoAt  unequalled  n*|H»iitory  of  fK> 
Iftieal  truth  miA  prucLicul  wi!»dora,  163, 
3^1  J  ehariictertstics  of  hiA  style,  163  j 
hi  J*  style  compared  with  that  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  163;  there  fihouhi  be  a 
permanent  memorial  to  him,  yet  hi* 
nubteKt  monument  ivill  he  found  in  hi« 
Workii,  163,  391 ;  the  charm  of  his  con- 
versation, 159;  his  colloquial  powers 
equal  to  his  parliamentary  and  forensic 
talent,  396;  ms  ahilities  as  a  rac&n/etfr, 
396;  admirably  tilted  for  convivial  in- 
terconrsc,  395,  396;  his  enjoyment  of 
it,  395,  396 ;  his  note  to  Uiehiinl  Rush, 
on  Cicero *s  definition  of  convivial  in- 
tereourse,  395;  his  wide  range  of  gen- 
eral iidbrtmition*  397;  his  extensive 
kiKiwkd^  of  Eitgliah  Htcmture,  397; 
liiii  exainitiation  into  metaphysical  pro* 
bli'mw,  397 ;  bis  reminiscences  of  emi- 
nent men,  396;  bin  atrrucrive  mannem 
ill  pi' rw rial  intercourse,  ir>9,  392;  hi.-* 
DeciiHioinil  iiuj^terity,  and  tJie  power  of 
liin  ttareajim,  391,  392;  his  kindnet^s  of 
heart,  ^nerosity  of  spirit,  freedom 
from  party  bittemei*?,  and  unaffected 
jjentlenesR,  162;  bis  enjoyment  of  this 
repoi^e  and  quiet  of  Murshfield,  396, 
.563 ;  hiii  hospilalitr,  396 ;  hi»  lovp  of  f  ho 
*ii«a, -too,  401  ;  bi-*tnowlefl>?eof  ttanatii- 
ral  history,  401 ,  406  ;  his  bve  of  fishiiiif^ 
394 ;  bis  "love  of  nature,  398,  399  400, 
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401,  '102;  his  beautiful  letter  on  Mbm- 
ingj  addr^sfted  to  Mrs,  J,  W,  Pwge, 
402 ;  Ilia  knowledfc  of  iiatoral  history, 
39G,  406 ;  liJg  kuowLed^Ci  of  tiattiml 
philosophy,  399,  400,  401 ;  hifl  de%ht 
m  the  *pom  of  the  fared t,  tlie  llold,  and 
the  sea,  3'H,  Am,  406 ;  his  knowledge 
of  ogricuktire,  and  excelleni  maixoKe- 
meni  of  a  furmr  399,  403,  404;  his  in- 
terest in  HKficaltttre  ofieti  illtL^trattsd  bj 
his  corresfiondetiw,  403;  his  ootiiite- 
noiic^,  fnufi<j,  expression,  and  presence, 
897 ;  his  rvligioue  convictions,  407  ;  his 
loving  hetu-t/  392;  bifi  ftlial  jj^alitndc, 
160  J  hid  fraternal  affection,  160,407; 
his  excellence  as  a  son^  brother^  bus- 
band,  father,  kinsmfin,  friend,  ptipil, 
neighlior,  and  master^  407  ;  iummaiy  of 
his  priUlii%  socinJ,  and  perionjil  chunie- 
teriBtirs,  409,  410;  his  eminent  rtbili- 
ties  and  exalted  character,  390;  the 
greatest  ^cene  of  hk  life  wa-;  the  doisln^ 
scene,  165,  40&;  effects  of  bis  example 
upon  his  couutryroei],  160;  effect  of 
his  counsels,  at^tions,  and  writiiigHj 
upon  the  perpctaity  of  the  Union,  ISI. 

Webster,  Ctiptftin  Emevezer,  bis  sac- 
rificci  to  proeura  hb  son  Daniel  a  col- 
lege cdncatioii.  III,  407  ;  hii  patnotic 
serviLV':  in  ffie  Revolution,  407, 

Webstkk,  I'jiKKiiiL,  a  brother  of  Dan- 
iel, worthy  oiliia  kindred,  IIL  161. 

Wbbsteu,  JoBEi'Ji,  his  argument  for 
sending  his  brother  Danielto  college, 
III.  mi. 

Weiffhtw  and  Jfamir^i,  J,  Q.  Adams'i 
Report  on,  II*  592 ;  the  principles  of, 
calculiitt>il  by  Geometry,  619: 

Weir's  iMndtntf,  beauty' of,  HI*  249. 

Wellek,  Thomas,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook.  L  670. 

Welles,  Johh,  of  Boiton,  a  contrib- 
utor to  die  Warren  staiae,  III.  588. 

Wellington,  Dr,,  his  favontbk  opmion 
of  the  Cambridge  High  School,  III.  4*2. 

Welubtoton,  Xhtbdu  Wbllebley, 
Duke  of.  lib  victory  at  Waterloo,  I.  76 ; 
his  relation  to  Edward  Everett  of  the 
*'  secret  hiatory  "  of  the  news  of  the  result 
of  the  Batdc  of  Waterloo,  as  first  made 
known  in  England,  IlL  L1&,  141,  142; 
Edward  Everijtt's  testimony  to  hia  nim- 
plicity  of  ebamcter,  U3  ;  aehieTements 
of,  I.  aS2. 

WELUHciton,  BeiijamiNt  of  O&ptiuii 
Parker's  com  puny  of  Lexington,  1. 562; 
the  tirsit  person  fecjxed  by  the  British  in 
arms  in  the  Kavolntionory  war,  I9tb 
June,  1775,  552* 

Welljnotok,  TtuorHTf  of  Capt.  Par- 
ker's con^pauy  of  LeicitlgtoG,  1.  562, 
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Welmah,  Stephen,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  h  670, 
Weslkt,  Jomi*,  IIL  242, 
Wes»t(pt^i^,  or  Weymouth,  Mas&achtt* 
setts,  11.115*    ( See"  Weif  mouth . ) 
West,   Bexjamin^  his  early    poverty 
and  his  Inter  distmction,  I*  322 ;  Pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Academy,  II*  460  ; 
tHiintings  of,  461. 

W^Jitt  Cambn'dffe,  Massachusetts,  Com- 
niitteo  of  Safety  sit  at,  I.  549  ;  referri&d 
to,  93,  102,  10:1,549,  S50. 
Wext  India  hhnds,  soil  and  pK»puladon 
of,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  L  61 ; 
trade  of  New  England  with,  atM>at  1640, 
II*  80;  pirateit  of,  about  1650,  126; 
BHttflh,  disaftect^td  to  the  Parliament  in 
Cromwell's  time,  81,  e2;  trade  of  New 
England  with,  1660-1665,  123,  126, 
130;  Admiral  Do  Riiyter  ordered  to, 
in  1665,  III.  322;  Ciipt*  Moiele;^  a 
privateer  in,  L  653;  King  Fhllt^'S 
widow  and  child  sold  into  slai^ery  m, 
in  1676,  660;  military  service  per* 
formed  in,  by  Mossaeliustj^tts  and  Vir- 
ginia men  in  1740-41,  53S,  57 S;  IIL 
329  ;  commerce  of,  with  Great  Bntain, 
IL  427 ;  commerce  of,  with  the  Unified 
States,  290 ;  cotton  imported  from,  into 
tlio  United  Stales,  91 ;  slavery  in,  L 
449;  Flora  of,  11,  421;  t^Kon  seed  of, 
93 ;  referred  to,  L  333,  338,  392,  467  ; 
IIL  346 ;  Br  van  Edwards's  History  of, 
cited,  L  112/ 

WfMi  Feint t  New  York,  Hudson  anchor! 
ne*r,  in  1609,  III*  424;  observatory  at, 
43L 

Wt4i  Siockf^ridffe,  Massachusetts,  IL  149 ; 
railroad  between  Springfield  and,  369. 
Western  Asta^  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  live  only  extant  ancient  lit- 
entttirc  of,  H.  669*  (See  Ada.) 
Weitefn  Europt,  its  banded  powers 
marc:h  to  the  subjugation  of  Palestine, 
III.  492  ;  early  trade  of  the  United 
States  with,  261 ;  colonial  dependencies 
of,  346. 

Wesifm  Ootan^  paffiago  aca^ss,  to  India, 
L  49* 

TFeafcra  Raiiroadt  a  Speech  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  7  Oct.,  1835,  t  Pref*  vu, ;  H. 
Pref.  v.,  142-153;  III*  153;  impoi^ 
tance  of,  to  the  prosperity  of  BoatDUp 
and  of  Massachusetts  jy^eneraUj,  etc.,  H* 
142-153,  363-373;  III.  153,  154;  M110- 
sachuHetts  flnbscribes  SI  ,000,000  to  the 
stock  of,  n.  615,616;  III.  163 ;  mc- 
cc»»  of,  IL  615,  616;  IIL  153,  164; 
Abbott  Lawrence's  tntertsst  in  the  pro- 
motioti  of,  369, 376  ;  Edward  Everett's 
inttsreit  is  th«  promotion  of,  H*  142, 
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»6a,  364,  367-373,  615,  616;  111 
153. 

Wettem  Slofef  ,edacat]oii  in  the,  a  Speech 
at  Boston,  SIst  Maj.  18^3, 1.  344-^353. 
Weitlem  States. 

Agncaltam  of  the,  I>  194  ;  HI.  549, 
551,  n.,  552,  n, 

Boston,  its  commerce  withj  U.  310. 

Cities  of,  I.  194. 

CoUeges,  importance  of,  in,  L  351, 
352. 

CommcrtHJ  of  the  East  with,  I.  202. 

Condition  of,  in  1748,  I.  584,  585. 

Cordiality  of,  I.  222. 

Courtesy  of,  I.  202. 

Curios  it  Y  io  Europe  regarding',  L 
191. 

East,  importanr©  of  comraanication 
between  the,  and,IL  142-150,  363- 
373- 

Education  in,  I.  .144-^53  ;  III.  50<>. 

Emigmtion  to,  from  the  older  statcB, 
I.  34,  35,  37,  38  ;  IL  59,  320,  393, 
444,  491  ;   111.316. 

ETerett,  Edward,  wrdial  reception  of 
in,  in  1829,  I.  190,  198,207. 

Fencing,  the  Osage  Omngo  {Ma- 
dura) auj^gc«ted  for,  in,  111,  549. 

Gorhura,  Judge  Nathaniel,  at  an  ear- 
ly day  discerns  the  importance  of, 
ni.  263. 

Growth  of,  L  192-196,  205,  206,  213, 
352;  n.  51,  317:  III.  506,  534, 
646  *  compared  with  the  growth  of 
Britifib  posscstjiorii*  in  their  nei^libor- 
hood,  L  209,  210  ;  the  disparity  ac- 
counted for,  210-213. 

Iltiil,  Clip  tain  BftHil,  doubts  the  prnc- 
ticability  of  niilroad  coniinnnication 
of  the  Kastwith,  IL  366. 

Harvest  of,  in  1 657,  abundance  of  the, 
ni.  569. 

Hospitftlitv  of,  I.  190,  198,  203,  207, 
379. 

Indians,  treuty  with  them,  on  behalf  of 
tlie,  I.  585. 

Industry  of,  IJ.  506. 

Influence  of,  on  the  Te$%  of  the  States, 

I.  350 ;  ou  the  nfltional  councils, 
349,350;    U.  491  ;    111.606. 

Massarliy&ett«!,  emigration  frrnn,  to, 

II.  59;  tiride  of  with,  145-153; 
her  territory  and  fertility  of  ftoil 
compnrcd  with,  226. 

New  York ,  trndo  of  with,  11. 146-1 53. 
Phvsical  features  of,  1,  191. 
Pniiries  of  II.  401 . 
Pro.^pecrs  uf  III.  486,  487. 
Prtispcrity  of.    (Sec  (irowth,  ante,) 
Frotcc  r  i  on  to  A meri can  m ivn  ufftc  I  urea, 
how  regarded  in,  IL  393, 


Railroad  commnnicatiou  between  the 
East,  and.     fgco  East,  ante*} 

Resources  of,  III.  486.  487. 

Revolution,  their  condition  befora 
the,  III.  210. 

Scientific  pursnits  in,  IL  456. 

Settlement,  mpiditr  of  their,  after  ^e 
Revolution,  II.  59. 

8ettlers  of,  their  hardships,  II.  213. 

So4;ia1  econorov  of  111-506. 

Soil,  fertility  o'f  their,  II  226. 

Speculation  in  hinds  in,  III.  275. 

Steamboatit  of  I.  194. 

Teiritory  of,  II,  226  ;  HI.  486,  4*7, 
506,  646. 

Washington,  George,  his  genra  of  the 
importance  of  the  easy  communica- 
tion of  the  East  witli,'l.  202. 

Washington  Uuiversitv  of  Missonri, 
a  great  uddition  to  tfie  educational 
iidvimtagcs  of,  III.  506. 

Webster.  Daniel, his  cordial  receptioa 

in,  in  1833,  I.  379. 
Wes^field,   ^lassachusetts^  in    1675,   I. 
645, 

WestmifiBter  Ahimi^  the  architecture  of, 
II.  509  ;  the  *'  Juried  m^esty  "  of,  1* 
127;  the  nnti tied  learning,  genius,  and 
wit,  that  repose  there,  127  ;  referreil  to, 
423;   11.377. 

Wf&tmhister  HalU  its  dignity,  III.  69. 
WfMpludiOf  peace  of,  L  125. 
WETHERttEE^s   tavcm.  At  Wcst   Cam- 
bridge, Committee  of  Safety  at,  18th 
and  19th  April.  1775, 1,  650, 
Wether s field f  Connecticut,  State  piison 
at,  11.199. 

Wtjmoitth,  England,  Governor  Endecott 
sails  from,  in  1628, 1.  223. 
Wtjpnmith,  or  Wesisagussett,  Massachu- 
setts, in  earlv  times,  11.  115;  settle- 
meut  of  Ul.  310;  attacked  dnrinj^ 
King  Philip's  Wiir,  in  1676.  I.  657, 
Whok  Juhent  on  the  Imuks^of  Xewfonnd- 
land  and  iheKew  England  coftsti*,  nbout 
1578,  I.  49,  n. ;  III.  401;  first  attempts 
at,  in  Massnehwi^eits,  U.  295 ;  increase 
off  and  csipiml  and  enterprise  invested 
in,  296  ;  Burke's  famons  description  of, 
296;  rovageof  a  Massachusetts  whaler, 
296 ;  referred  to,  I.  297  ;  II.  290  ;  III. 
50h 

Wh ALLEY,  General  Edwahd,  one  of 
the  judges  who  tried  Charles  the  First, 
long  concealed  in  the  house  of  the  Hev. 
John  Hutisell,  of  Hadicy, Massachnsettt, 
1.  650;  11.  375. 
Whahncliffk,  Lord,  presides  at  m 
meeting  held  on  the  subject  of  ilie 
refttorutiou  of  the  York  Minster,  17 
447. 
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Whmit  ^m  Egrpliiin  nianimle«t  grows 
at  Cbots worth, IIL  558;  equal  to  Gen- 
esee wheat,  556^  when  was  wheal 
first  cnltivatcd  mi  Europe?  546;  tm- 
|>cjrtance  of,  HI.  540;  the  great 
stAple  of  ftgri culture  in  tire  tem- 
penitp  region  J  II.  649  ;  crop  of,  \n  the 
United  States,  III.  3S9  ;  land  **  poor 
(!iiougU  for/'  543  ;  Arnerieiiti,  cxpOTted 
to  Gretit  BrititLii,  445,  446  ;  growth  of^ 
in  Groat  Britain,  73- 

Whmf-fyf  to  be  distiDguiahed  frum  the 
iMkrasile  whieh  preys  upon  it,  HI*  550. 

Woe  A  TON,  Henry,  Law  Reports  of, 
ni.  70. 

Wheding,  biade  of|  witk  tha  Eiiat,  H, 
144, 

WHEEtocK,  Elexsesk,  of  Ncw  Haoip- 
Phire,  III.  250. 

Wbeblwrtght,  JoH?r,  founder  of  Ex- 
eter, New  Hampshire,  III.  ^47, 

Wmetcomh,  Simon,  f.  223. 

Whifj  partifin  llio  United  States,  condi- 
tion of  the,  m  1858,  III.  637. 

Whi^Sf  En  pi  is  b,  their  political  doctrine 
of  an  *'onginal  compnct,"  I.  112-114; 
defend  the  AinerieuTi  Revolution,  II. 
489. 

Whip  handkf  ingenuity  of  the  manofivc- 
ture  of,  n,  344. 

Whifpls,  Dr,  THOMAa,  of  Wentworth, 
New  HaraphiniJ,  III,  MS, 

WBiaTLER,  Major  Geohge  W,,  snper- 
intenda  the  raUroad  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Moscow,  II.  371,  n. ;  culo^ired 
by  the  Emperor  of  Rui§iQ  to  Edwani 
Everett,  371,  n. 

Whitbochite,  bis  "DiBeovery  of  Now- 
foundland,"  cited,  L  49. 

Wbitis^  Das  I  el  a.,  hi^  Memoir  of  John 
Pickering  and  other  public  adilresae!^, 
H.  140. 

White,  Ebenezeb,  of  Capt.  Pajker's 
companT  of  Lexington^  I.  562, 

White,  ^ev.  JoaK^of  DorcheBter^  Eng- 
land, in.  306 ;  pcrsecnted  for  his  prin- 
ciplea,  hia  houao  saeked,  and  hia  libraiy 
carried  off,  307  ;  his  charactef,  307, 
308,  309 ;  Fu]icr*8  aecoant  of,  307, 308  ; 
Cailender'6  and  Wood*s   account   of, 

307,  321;  hh  a|:ency  in  the  settlement 
of  New  England,  1. 222, 223  ;  III.  307, 

308,  309. 

TFAiYe  MountatfUt  of  New  Hampslmi;, 

III   398 

White  Ri^,  11.  410. 

White  <Ssa,   commerce  of   the  United 

States  in  the,  II,  307. 
WiriTiKO,  Calvin,  late  general  agent 

of  the  Boston  Provident  Aisodation, 

his  excellent  gualiUcatioDe  for  hifl  ar- 


dnoni  and  perpleKing  dniiei,  HI 
585. 

Whitney,  Mr,,  of  Cambridge,  II.  598. 

WiuTNKr,  Eli,  an  Instance  of  a  self- 
taught  man,  I,  022 ;  value  of  his  imren« 
tion  of  the  eottam-gin,  261,  297,  311, 
322,  419;  11.50,  61,  94.  100.  (See 
Ctiitmi-ffin;   (Mton  wifiiiTi/tKr^r^rg,) 

Whitney,  Kev.  Pkteb,  hie  ''  History 
of  the  Coimtx  of  Worceater/'  II.  140. 

Win  Tiff  ST,  Stephen,  of  South  Deer- 
6old,  1.  656. 

Whittemore,  Amos,  an  instance  of  a 
self-taught  man,  I.  322  \  value  of  his  in- 
vention  of  the  cardinfT'inacliinft,  297,323. 

WaitTHMOHE,  Saml'kl,  wounded  on 
thedi^/of  thebatth.^  of  Lexington,  I.  670. 

WhITTERIDOE,       SAMtTELr      killed       111 

Blooilj  Brook,  I.  670. 
"  JFAo  read  a  an  AnicrierkO  l»ook  1"  III.l  79. 
WtCLiFj  the  doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  lie  found  in  his  writings,  I.  6S1; 
not  awrtre  of  the  consequei^ceu  of  his 
doctrines,  621  ;  hii  boldness  in  denoun- 
cing the  pa])  ill  uifur{mtions,  fiSl  \  Hu&» 
atudied  }iii^  writings  in  MSS,^  and  pro^ 
claimed  thi^ir  trutbs,  62L 
Withnrrs    '*Oberon"    translated    into 
English,  by  J.  Q.  Adama,  It.  572. 
WiOHT,  Mr.,  through  Edward  Evennt^s 
agency  paints  the  portraits  of  Baron 
Hoinboldtj  and  of  Tnonias  Dowse,  111, 
480. 

Wi^y^am  of  the  American  Indiana,  H, 
509. 
WiLBiEFoncE,  Rev.  Samitel,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  a  Sennon  of  his  read 
to  J.  Q.  Adams  the  night  before  his 
death,  II.  587. 

WiLBERPOECE,       WlLLfAM,       s»npi>ortS 

General  Eitipatriek*B  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  bchaJf  of  the 
liberation  of  Lafayette,  I.  506;  bia 
efforts  ftir  the  aboiitioii  of  the  alave- 
trade,  331. 

Wilcox,  William,  an  early  friend  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  h\&  eoUection  of 
eecond^iand  books,  HI.  %m. 

Wilder,  MARiHALL  P,,  President  of 
the  Norfolk  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, at  the  meeting  of  the  Societv, 
26th  S«pt.,  1849,  II.  646,  647;  pi^ 
aides  at  the  public  dinner  of  the  United 
States*  Agricuttural  Soeietv  at  Boston^ 
4th  of  October,  1855,  HI.  36S2. 

WtLKlK,  Sir  DAVtt>,  combination  of 
advautuges^  possessed  by,  I.  298* 

Win,  office  of  the,  HI.  516. 

WiLLARD,  Mr.,  proprietor  of  the  Brat- 
tle House,  Cambridge,  UL  36,  39; 
model  of  a  f^ood  landlord,  40. 
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WthVAtin,  Colonel,  his  opinion  of  CoL 
Willitttn  Preficott,  IIL  1 8. 

WiLLAMD,  JoB£Fn,  D.  D.,  LL,  D,t  Pres- 
ident of  Hanrard  College^  death  of|  in 
1804,  IL  573, 

WiLLAFLD,  Major  SlMOVi  m  King  Phil- 
ip's War,  I.  649. 

William,  the  Conqueror,  and  hi*  re- 

William,  of  Dclomine,  the  monk  of 
Mehroio'»  address  to,  UI.  156. 

Williams,  kin;f»  of  Engbnd,  victories 
of  the,  IIL  336. 

Williams,  BRrKSLT,  a  colored  cla** 
nic&i  student.  III.  1 83. 

Wiliiams  Cofietfe,  founded  by  Colonel 
Ephrnim  Will'iiinis,  L  393 ;  fc«pectablc 
position  of,  II,  212  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins 
President  of,  540,  605 ;  Ic^slatire  ap* 
propriation  to,  520,  553 ;  oljscrvatorv 
at,  616;  referred  to.  L  352,  440;  Ad- 
dress before  the  Adclphic  Union  Soci- 
ety of,  I6tb  Aug,»  1937,00  Commence- 
ment Da  J,  on  SapeHor  and  Popular 
Education,  II.  206-234. 

Williams,  Colonel  Efhraim,  com- 
mands the  line  of  forts  erected  for  bor- 
der defence,  II.  2^1  ;  his  far  rcachin|T 
fl[igacity,  231  ;  foundri  Williams  Col- 
lejre,  231  ;  his  sujiptispd  add  res*  to  his 
fellow-TOuntrvmen  before  Ins  liu*t  en- 
(pgetoent,  232-234 ;  his  death  on  the 
field  of  battle  near  Lake  George,  8lh 
Sept.,  1775,  231 ;  L  393  ;  bioj^raphical 
skcteh  of,  in  the  Mussaehui^etta  Hist. 
Collections,  11.  232  ;  his  bcqueat  proves 
itself  a  goodly  lieriti^fe,  231,  232. 

Williams,  James,  Minister  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stat<!S  at  Constantinople,  his  letter 
to  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  respecting  the 
dinner  to  Mehemmed  Piisha,  III.  629. 

Williams,  John,  of  Cupt.  Parker's 
eompnny  of  Lexington,  I.  5fi2, 

Williams,  Rev.  John,  tirst  minister  of 
Deerliehl,  Miiftsachusetls,  carried  into 
captivity  in  Fcbruarj-,  1704, 1.  666  ;  his 
suilcringi«,  666. 

Williams,  Kev.  Nathaniel,  an  in* 
*itnictor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  IL  9. 

Williams,  Koger,  his  "  Kev  into  the 
Lunj^mip?  of  Auiericai,"  dli'^,  II.  116, 
117,  118,  125  ;  hi:*  letter  In  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Rhode  Island  Hist.  Society, 
110,  n. 

Williams,  Zeuauiau,  killed  at  Bloodr 
Brook,  L  670, 
Wilh'amdmrg,  Virginia,  III.  643. 

Williamson,  William  C,  pi^ sides  at 
the  Young  Mefi*s  Democratic  Clab  cel« 
ehralior.  of  4th  (5th|  Jiilv,  1858,  IIL 
637,  n. 


WiOiamtiown,  Massachnsettv,  the  ienio- 
meat  of,  IL  230,  231  ;  WtUiniift  Ool^ 
lego,  established  at,  bj  CoUrad  EpiuiiiD 
WiUiams,  231-234;  Addi«sa  «t,  letb 
Ao^.,  1837,  206-234. 

WiLflov,  Rev.  JoHJi,  first  mim^ter  of 
Boston,  MassAchusetts,  L  232;  pre- 
diets  the  prosperity  of  John  Hall,  sdas- 
ter  of  tJie  Massacboscus  miat,  in  1652, 
II.  128. 

Wilson,  Rot.  Johv,  son  of  the  pceood- 
ing,  a  graduate  of  the  First  Ckss  ol 
Harvard  CoUege,  1642.  I.  184;  his 
Latin  elegy  to  the  memory  of  John 
Harvard,  182,  183;  ooUeacae  with 
Richard  Mather,  in  the  chon^  at  Dc»r- 
Chester,  III,  326. 

Wilson,  Jonathan,  killed  on  the  dAj 
of  tlie  battle  of  Lexington,  L  563. 

Wilson,  Robert,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670. 

Windsor  Castle,  IT.  377- 

WtnCf  opinioD  of  the  ancients  of,  U 
647 ;  abundaoce  of,  in  Tuscan j,  IIL 
214;  mantifrtctnrc  of,  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Cineiunati  and  Sl  Louis,  54d; 
in  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  on 
the  Rhine,  519 ;  the  vintages  of  Bur- 
gundy, Bordeaux,  and  Xeros,  549, 

WiNOATE,  Painb,  hif  recoltecdonj  of 
Washington,  IL  27  L 

Winn,  Cuptain,  at  Bruddock^s  Delbftt, 
L  698, 

Win  ship,  Jason,  killed  on  the  day  of 
the  Battle  of  I^xington,  L  563. 

WiNSHip,  John. of  Capt,  Parker's  com- 
pany of  Lexington,  L  562. 

WiNSHip,  Simeon,  of  Capt.  Parker's 
company  of  Lexington,  I.  562. 

WiNsniF,  Thomas,  wounded  at  the 
Buttle  of  Lexington,  L  562. 

WiNSLOW,  Ei)Waui\  Governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, Hutehin*ion't*  account  of,  I.  69; 
entertained  by  Alasi^asuit  in  1620,  ID. 
190 ;   referred  to,  L  74,  159, 

WiNSLOw,  Isaac*  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  io  1722, 
U.  45. 

WiNSLOw,  Major-Gencral  John,  grnnd- 
flon  of  Governor  Jostah  Winslow,  his 
services  in  the  French  war,  in  1757,  L 
540;  and  Dr.  JohnJellVie*  find  the  body 
of  fieneral  Joseph  Warren,  III.  532, 

WiNSLOW,  JoBiAii,  Governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, Fon  of  Governor  Edward  Wins- 
low,  leads  the  Narraganset  Expedition 
in  1675,  I.  657  ;  his  remark  on  tJio 
treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  colonists, 
L  642. 

Winter  ti^eninqM^  choice  seasons  for  men- 
tal culture,  t  321;  IL  311,  320,  360 
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WiNTHROP,  Adah,  a  member  of  the 
Greneral  Court  of  Massachnsetts  in  1722, 
II.  45. 

WiNTHROP,  John,  his  family  and  early 
history,  I.  229 ;  his  large  property  and 
agreeable  position  in  Suffolk,  England, 
229 ;  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
20th  Oct.,  1629,  229  ;  his  letters  to  his 
wife  and  son,  229  ;  sails  for  New  Eng- 
land, III.  309;  arrives  at  Salem,  123i 
June,  1630,  and  settles  Dorchester, 
Charlestown,  Boston,  andMedford,171, 
173,  215,  226,  n. ;  II.  47,  n. ;  65,  134, 
137,  308;  III.  312,  314;  appearance 
of  Shawmut  (Boston)  on  his  landing, 
II.  308 ;  sufferings  of  his  party,  325, 
327-^333;  establishes  himself  at  Ten 
Hills,  134 ;  explores  Mistic  (Mystic) 
River,  I.  215;  his  ship  the  '*  Blessing 
of  the  Bay,"  the  first  vessel  built  in 
New  England,  launched  4th  July, 
1631,  II.  137  ;  his  son  head  of  an  iron 
company,  65,  81;  his  Journal  (edited 
by  James  Savage),  cited,  I.  182,  224, 
n.;  230,  238,  n.;  II.  65,  n. ;  81,110, 
1 29 ;  his  opinion  of  the  Turks,  III.  54 ; 
his  impeachment,  IJE42  ;  a  great  and 
good  man.  III.  30ji^his  place  among 
the  leaders  and  beircfactors  of  the  colo- 
ny of  Massachusetts,  II.  173;  his  sup- 
posed speech  advocating  the  founding 
of  a  College,  173-176;  referred  to,  L 
74,  223;  III.,  241,  296,  315,  316,  n,, 
321  ;  Address  delivered  before  the 
Charlestown  Lyceum,  28th  June,  1830, 
on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  arrival,  I.  215-245  ;  II.  114,  n. 

WiNTHROP,  Robert  C.,  a  descendant 
of  the  preceding,  literary  productions 
of,  II.  1 40 ;  his  Addresses  and  Speeches 
cited,  III.  340;  a  guest  at  a  dinner 
given  to  Emin  JJey  at  Boston,  4th  Nov., 
1850,  54;  his  Oration  at  the  Festival 
of  the  Alumni  of  Harvard,  22d  July, 
1852,  113,  119  ;  his  speech  at  the  Pub- 
lic Dinner  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  Boston,  4th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1855,  382,  389;  his  communica- 
tion of  the  dcutli  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dowse 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
13tli  November,  1856,  477;  President 
of  the  Boston  Provident  Association, 
1857,  568  ;  his  Remarks  on  the  Dowse 
Library  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  9th 
April,  1857, 483  ;  his  Address  at  the  In- 
auguration of  the  Statue  of  Franklin  in 
Boston,  484;  as  President  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Public  Library  of 
Boston,  makes  the  first  address  in  the 
Ubrarv  edifice,  1st  Jan.,  1858,610,612. 


Wirt,  William,  one  of  the  counsel  for 
plaintiff  in  the  case  of  the  Admuilstra- 
tors  of  TuthiU  Hnbbart  v.  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  m.  282 ;  his  comments  on  the 
case,  283,  284  ;  eloquence  of  the  conii- 
sel  on  both  sides,  284. 

Wirtemberg,  Normal  Schools  in,  II.  339. 

Wisamsinf  internal  improvements  in,  IL 
369;  referred  to,  I.  221. 

Wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  II.  528. 

Wise, Hbnbt  A.,  Governor  of  Vuginia, 
his  commendation  of  the  conduct  of  J. 
Q.  Adams  in  organizing  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1839, 11.  585;  pres- 
ent at  the  presentation  of  the  Cane  of 
Washington  to  Edward  Everett,  23d 
Feb.,  1858,  DLI.  620. 

"  WiswaU*8  Den,"  UI.  115. 

WiBWALL,  Noah,  wounded  on  the  day 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

TTiV,  power  of,  II.  510. 

Witchcraft  in  Europe,  II.  129 ;  in  New 
England,  129-133;  IIL54;  in  Spring- 
field in  1645, 129 ;  first  execution  for,  in 
Charlestown  in  1648  (Margaret  Jones), 
129 ;  only  one  of  many  errors  in  the 
world  in  that  age,  132;  equalled  by 
superstition  in  modem  times,  133 ;  Up- 
ham's  History  of,  140;  alleged  marvels 
of,  equalled  by  modem  science,  III.  246. 

WiTHiNOTON  family.  III.  326. 

Wives,  penalty  for  striking,  in  the  Old 
Colony,  I.  333. 

Wobum,  Massachusetts,  Revolutionary 
patriots  of,  I.  563;  the  birth-place  of 
Count  Rumford,  322;  referred  to,  L 
84. 

Wcbum,  Asahel  Porter  of,  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  I.  555,  562,  563. 

Woden  and  Thob,  the  crael  rites  of 
their  worship,  III.  241. 

WoLCOTT  faixiily.  III.  325. 

Wolfe,  Major-General  Jambb,  Cow- 
per's  eulogy  on,  I.  382 ;  bis  death  on 
American  soil,  1759,  382,  386,  397. 

Woman,  her  proper  sphere  and  incom- 
bent  duties,  IL  325. 

Woman's  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  Address  on  Charity 
delivered  before  the,  III.  599,  n. 

Women  of  America,  their  services  in  die 
Revolutionary  War,  I.  80. 

Wood,  mann&ctures  of,  in  the  United 
States,  II.  54,  68. 

Wood,  ANTHONT,his  "AthensB  Oxoni- 
enses  "  Quoted,  III.  307. 

Wood,  William,  account  of  Dorches- 
ter in  his  New  England's  Prospect 
(London,  1634);  lU.  314;  his  ac- 
count of  Medford  in  1683,  IL  136. 
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WooDBBRBT,  Fxtbb,  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  I.  670. 

WooDBBiDOEy  Benjamin,  a  graduate 
of  the  First  Class  of  Harvard  College, 
16iS,  I.  184. 

Woodbury,  Judge  Levi,  III.  249. 

WooDBUBT,  Samuel,  wounded  on  the 
day  of  tho  Battle  of  Lexington,  I. 
563. 

Woods,  Leonard,  1).  D.,  President  of 
Bowdoin  Colleps,  IL  603. 

Woolf  as  an  article  of  clothing,  I.  416; 
importance  of,  444 ;  valoa  of  the  an- 
noal  yield  of,  in  Great  Britain.  II.  73 ; 
manufactures  of,  in  England,  f8,  n. ; 
manufactures  of,  encouraged  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  84;  manalbe- 
turcs  of,  in  the  United  States,  54,  68, 
70. 

Worcester,  England,  battle  of,  I.  636. 
Worcegter  countif,  Massachusetts,  in  1675, 
L  645  ;  referred  to,  IL  207,  340;   Wil- 
liam Lincoln's  History  of,  139;  Peter 
Whitney's  History  of,*l40. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  l)cauty  of  its 
situation,  its  activity,  prosperitv,  thrift, 
and  good  order,  I.  401  ;  drilling  of 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of,  in  1774,  534 ; 
designs  of  the  British  on  the  provincial 
stores  ut,  in  1775,  79,  541,  542,  548; 
early  services  of,  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  377;  railroad  to,  IL  150  ;Al)- 
bott  Lawrence's  connection  with  the 
railroad  to.  III.  369,  376  ;  referred  to, 
II.  146. 

Worcester,  Oration  delivered  at,  4th 
July,  1833,-"  The  Seven  Years'  War, 
the  School  of  the  Revolution,"  II.  877- 
401. 

Worcester,  Jobei*ii  E.,  LL.D.,  his 
geographical  and  philological  works,  IL 
140. 

WoRD8WORTH,WiLLiAM, his  opposition 
to  the  projected  railroad  in  Westmore- 
land and  Cumlierland,  lU.  85. 
Work,  excess  of,  a  fault  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  HI.  407. 
Working  classes,  condition  of,  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  L  256-282 ; 
elevated  condition  of,  in  Lowell,  ALis- 
sachusetts,  IL  63;  elevated  condition 
of,  in  other  manufacturing  pUices  in 
the  United  States,  96. 
Working-men,  Advantage  of  Knowledge 
to,  nn  Address  delivered  as  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Franklin  Lectures,  Bos- 
ton, 14th  Nov.,  1831,  L  307, 382.   (See 
Education;  Knowletige.) 
Working-men's  Party,  I^ecture  on  the, 
delivered  l»efoie  the  Charlestown  Ly- 
ceum, Oct.,  1830,  I.  283-306;  impor- 


tance, perpetuity,  object,  prindplei,  and 
members  of  a  workin|f>men^  V"*^* 
287-290. 

World,  the,  wonderfully  ailapted  to 
man's  wants  and  comforts,  I.  298,  374. 

WoRTHiLAKE,  Captain,  and  hia  daog^ 
ters,  shipwrecked,  IL  16. 

WoTTON,  Sir  Hen  BY,  hia  definition  of 
an  ambassador,  HL  371. 

Wren,  Sir  Ciiribtopher,  hii 
ment,  IL  307. 

Wren,  Bishop  Matthew,  imp 
of,  L  S22. 

Wrentkam,  Massachusetts,  III.  315. 

Writing,  importance  of  the  invention  of, 
L  359,416;  11.240,241,249;  III. 47; 
importance  of  good,  IL  351,  35S,  354, 
360,  601 ;  as  taught  in  New  England 
about  1800,  600;  as  taught  in  the  pob- 
lio  schools  of  Massachnscttfl  in  1848, 
601, 

Writing  materials,  invention  of,  L  300. 

WritM  of  Assistance,  Otis's  and  Thacfaer't 
urgomonti  on,  H.  384. 

Wrong,  ignoMficc  or  error  lies  at  the 
foundation  o(  s^L  518;  the  cowanlioe 
invoh-ed  in  dm  ''pimission  of,  513. 

Wye  River,  thf  W^A^ry  of  the,  IL  471. 

Wyman,  J  abbs,  killed  on  the  daj  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  I.  563. 

Wyman,  James,  of  Capt.  Parker't  oom- 
puny  of  Lexington,  I.  562. 

Wyman,  Nathaniel,  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  L  562. 

Wy8e,  Mr.,  his  eflbrts  in  tho  caaae  of 
popular  education,  H.  315. 

Wythe,  George,  Chancellor  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  conjunction  with  Jeffbrson  and 
Pendleton,  n'vises  the  laws  of  Virginia^ 
1776-77,  L  142. 


Xenocleb,   of  A<lramjttium,  one  of 

Cicero's  masters,  L  425. 
Xenophon,    excellence   of  hii   Cjio- 

pacdia,  II.  505;  his  anecdote  relatiTO 


to  Cvms  the  Younger  and  Lysander, 
HL  559 ;  his  Memorabilia  of  SocntCB 
studied  by  Franklin  when  a  youth,  IL 
21. 
A>res,  the  vintage  of,  IIL  549. 


Tale  College,  Oration  deliyered 
the  «.  B.  K.  Society  of,  20tli  of  An- 
gu<:t,  1833,  L  404-t4l  ;  Iwml  of  good 
feeling  between,  and  Harvard  CoHqp 
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404,  405,  4443  i  faundadon  of,  440  ;  ob- 
ligation fl  r,  to  English  benefacDoins,  348 ; 
Bhould  be  well  supported  by  tli©  StAte, 
II.  613;  Benjamm  Siliiiniiii,  PixrfeMor 
of  Clvemistry,  Mineralogy^  and  Geol- 
ogy in,  3B3, 

Yanoky,  Mr,j  of  Akbamfi^,  presented 
with  tim  flpy-glAS§  of  Washjiii^ton,  ILL 
620 ;  his  ackDOwlcd^CDts,  623, 

Yanim,  dcsmptioQ  of,  II.  403. 

Yanif  (wttoD,  inauufactare  of,  in  Grent 
Briiain,  11.  246. 

Yazoo  purchase,  lost  to  BoatoEiiftni  by 
the,  III,  275, 

Year,  length  of,  ni.  438 ;  firat  menjnred 
by  a  Givck,  I*  24  ;  revolutioQ  of,  closely 
connect^  with  man's  sodal,  macerml, 
and  tJLorid  projircss^  lU.  437, 

Yellow /ev0-t  did  it  prevail  among  the 
IndJaos  in  Masaachusettj^j  in  1€  12-13  'i 
U.  115. 

Yelk«>  Springs,  Ohio,  Speech  delivered 
at  a  pnblic  dinner  given  to  Edward 
Everett  a:,  2&th  Jane,  182&,  I,  207- 
214. 

YeomajiTy^  intelligence  and  bonestj  of 
the  American,  I.  17. 

YoBiL  family,  I.  124. 

YoKK,  Dnke  of,  meeta  Lafayette  at  Vi- 
enna, in  1785,  L  4^2, 

York  Minster,  llemarkB  at  a  meeting  held 
on  the  subjett  of  the  restoration  of,  IL 
447^50  J  iropreSfiion  prodtifcd  upon 
the  mind  of  tha  visitor  of,  448,  44S ; 
one  of  the  noblest  Btmetures  ever  raised 
hj  the  hands  of  man,  449 ;  restoration 
of,  ui^d,  450. 

YorkMhire,  character  of  the  popnlation  of, 
II.  52. 

Yorki&wn,  the  battle  of,  I.  109;  IIL  13, 
530  [  heroes  of  the  buttle  ofj  43  ;  state 
of  the  hoetik-t  forces  tliere,  at  the  surren- 
der of  Cornwall  is,  I.  396, 479  j  the  vic- 
tory at,  does  away  from  the  French  the 
reproach  of  the  Be  von  Years'  War,  480. 

YoujTQ,  ALEJtANi>eR,  B.  D,,  Ilia  histor- 
ical and  biographical  works,  11.  140; 
his  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fatheri 
of  the  Colony  of  PlvmouU),  from  1602 
to  1625,  cited,  116;  UI,  306,  309 ;  a^s- 
sists  Edf -ard  Everett  in  making  out 
the  list  of  the  works  ^  amthora  (IL  13^ 


140)  connected  with  the  Massachttsettft 

Historical  Society,  IL  140. 
*'  Younq  America f    needs  the  curb  oeen^ 

sionatly,  UL  227;   referred  to,   US, 

155,  356. 
YotJi<o,  Ahtdur,  hi*  Travels  iniYsuce 

cited,  I.  450, 
YoDso,  Ebwajid,  his  **  Night  Thoughts" 

formerly  a  favorite  in  Continental  Ea- 

Topo,  L  31* 

YotJKG,  Sir  JonN,  L  223. 
Younp  Men  of  America,  Lafayette  pro- 

rsed  as  the  object  of  their  imitation, 
523;  the  life  of  J.  Q.  Adami  a  proper 
model  for,  JI.  5g6. 

YmnQ  Men's  Detmcmtic  Cluh  of  Boston, 
Speech  befote,  5th  July,  1858,  111  637- 
647. 

YoDNOi  Thomas.  M.  1>.,  interprets  the 
hicrogly|.ihics  of  Egypt,  L  427  ;  rival 
pretensions  of  ChampoUion  and,  420. 
I  Sec  P^mmith  o/Eff^.) 

Youth,  exhorted  to  a  diligent  pnrBuit  of 
setence,  U.  634 ;  importance  of  the 
sound  education  of,  1.  408 ;  H,  324- 
362 ;  golden  hours  of,  should  bo  proiit- 
ably  employed,  III,  81 ;  character  of 
reading  best  relished  by,  II.  1 ;  mast 
seek  ^owledge  from  precedents.  III. 
120 ;  tendency  of,  to  crowd  the  profea- 
sions  in  cities,  IL  650;  dangers  of,  529, 

Yofjtk  of  IVtishm^ton,  ao  Oration  at 
Beverly,  Massachnsetts,  4  th  July, 
1835,  L  564-598.  (See  WAeHtKOTOK, 
GEomoii.} 

Yotdhx  at  college,  iraportaneo  of  super- 
viflion  and  coiq  of,  tl*  543. 


Z. 


Zach,  Baron,  bis  '*  Coiifespondence  As- 
tn>nomi<jno  "  cited,  HI,  444 ;  his  amos- 
tng  anecdote  of  a  black  astronomer,  444. 

ZEiaBKBaER,hii  Indian  Vocahnlary,  H, 
116,  n. 

Z^iuittl  %Ai,  ipeculations  on  ita  nature, 
HL  430. 

ZoSlogt^,  importance  of  the  study  of,  II* 
209 ;  not  taught  in  American  public 
Echoob,  about  1800,  UL  74^  of  ¥ 
eaebasetts,  I.  616. 
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